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Art.  L— the  MODERN  PAPACY. 

1.  Beeolleetiona  of  the  Last  Four  Popes.    By  Nicholas,  Cardinal 
Wiseman.     Svo.    London :  Hurst  &  Blackett.     1858. 

Just  forty  years  ago,  in  1818,  Nicholas  Wiseman,  an  ingenu- 
ous young  Briton,  of  approved  morals  and  hopeful  talents, 
entered  the  city  of  Borne,  after  a  probation  at  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Ushaw,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the  English  College, 
with  a  view  to  the  Bomish  priesthood.  Little  did  the  well- 
grown  stripling  expect  that  some  two-and-thirty  years  later  he 
should  be  issuing  pastorals  from  the  Flaminian  Gate  that 
would  thunder  and  lighten  in  our  ecclesiastical  sky,  with  a 
portentous  power  which  moved  the  very  throne  of  this  empire 
with  indignant  commotion,  and  raised  such  a  stir  of  angry 

Srotest  and  clamour  as  was  unhnown  in  England  since  the 
Tonconformist  Ejection  of  1662.  Little,  probably*  did  he  in 
the  most  sanguine  dreams  of  youth  anticipate  that  the  stranger 
from  distant  lands  would  ever  be  so  domesticated  and  adopted 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church  at  Bome,  that  he  should 
become  one  of  ita  most  favoured  sons,  and  only  leave  the 
bounds  of  the  capital  a  mitred  prelate,  prince,  and  cardinal  of 
the  Church. 

Dr.  Wifleman  describes  in  the  following  pleasant  terms  his 
first  view  of  the  sacred  domicile,  which  was  to  be  his  home  for 
so  many  years,  and  which,  by  its  studious  and  friendly  seclusion, 
well-improved,  has  contributed  so  largely  to  his  fame : — 

"  A  lon^,  narrow  street,  and  the  Pantheon  burst  full  into  view ; 
then  a  labyrinth  of  tortuous  ways,  through  which  a  glimpse  of  a 
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church  or  palace  front  might  be  caught  occaaioiiall}r  askew ;  then  tbe 
small  square  opened  on  the  eye,  which,  were  it  ten  times  larger^ 
would  be  oppressed  bj  the  majestic,  orerwhelming  mass  of  the 
Farnese  Palace,  as  completely  Michel-Aneelesque  in  brick  as  the 
Moses  is  in  marble,  when  another  torn  and  a  few  yards  of  distance 
placed  us  at  the  door  of  the  '  venerable  English  College.'  Had  a 
dream,  after  all,  bewildered  one's  mind,  or  at  least  dosed  the  eaeer 
journey,  and  more  especially  its  last  hours,  during  which  the  tension 
of  anxious  expectation  had  wrought  up  the  mind  to  a  thousand 
fancies  ?     No  description  had  preceded  actual  sight. 

"  No  traveller  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or  even  from  an 
earlier  period,  had  visited  it  or  mentioned  it.  It  had  been  sealed  up 
as  a  tomb  for  a  generation ;  and  not  one  of  those  who  were  descending 
frx)m  the  unwieldy  vehicle  at  its  door  had  collected,  from  the  few 
lingering  patriarcns,  once  its  inmates,  who  yet  survived  at  home,  any 
recollections  by  which  a  picture  of  the  place  might  have  been  pre> 
pared  in  the  imajpnation.  Having  come  so  far,  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  in  some  expectation  of  having  to  '  rough  it '  as 
pioneers  for  less  venturesome  followers,  it  seemed  incredible  that  we 
should  have  fallen  upon  such  pleasant  places  as  the  seat  of  future 
life  and  occupation.  Wide  and  lofty  vaulted  corridors;  a  noble 
staircase  leading  to  vast  and  airy  halls  succeeding  one  another ;  a 
spacious  garden,  glowing  with  the  lemon  and  orange,  and  presenting 
to  one*s  first  approach  a  perspective  in  fr«sco  by  Poui,  one  engraved 
by  him  in  his  celebrated  work  on  perspective ;  a  library  airy,  cheerful, 
and  large,  whose  shelves,  however,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  what  anti* 
quarians  call  *op^  tumultuarium*  in  the  piled-up,  disorganised 
volumes,  from  folio  to  duodecimo,  that  crammed  them ;  a  refectory 
wainscoted  in  polished  walnut,  and  above  that,  painted  by  the  same 
hand,  with  Bt.  Oeor^  and  the  Dragon  ready  to  drop  on  to  the  floor 
from  the  ^ined  ceiling ;  still  better,  a  chapel,  unfurnished,  indeed, 
but  illuminated  from  floor  to  roof  with  the  saints  of  England,  and 
celestial  glories^  leading  to  the  altar  that  had  to  become  the  very 
hearthstone  of  new  domestic  attachments,  and  the  centre  of  many 
yet  untasted  joys  ;«-'Suoh  were  tbe  first  features  of  our  future  abode, 
as,  alone  and  undirected,  we  wandered  through  tbe  solemn  building, 
and  made  it,  after  years  of  sOence,  reecho  to  the  sound  of  English 
voices,  and  g^ve  back  the  bounding  tread  of  those  who  had  returned 
to  clai^  their  own.  And  such,  indeed,  it  might  well  look  to  them 
when,  after  months  of  being  *  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  *  in  a 
small  vessel,  and  jammed  in  a  stiD  more  tightly-packed  vettwra^ 
they  found  in  the  vpper  eorridors,  wide  and  airy  as' those  below,  just 
the  right  number  oi  rooms  for  their  party,  clean  and  speckleas,  with 
every  article  of  fumitiirs,  simple  and  collegiate  though  it  was,  spic 
and  simn  new,  and  muuSeMj  prepared  for  their  expected  arrival. 
One  telt  at  once  at  home;  it  was  nobody  else's  house;  at  waa 
English  ground,  a  part  of  fSitherland,  a  restored  inheritanoe.  And 
though,  indeed,  all  was  neat  and  trim,  dauling  in  its  whiteness, 
relieved  here  and  there  by  tinted  architectural  menbers,  one  oould 
not  bat  fsel  that  we  had  been  tmnspocted  to  tbe  seeae  of  better 
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men  and  greater  thinga  than  were  likely  to  arise  in  the  new  era  that 
day  opened.  Juat  within  the  fi;reat  entrance-door,  a  small  one  to 
the  right  led  into  the  old  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  wanted 
but  its  roof  to  restore  it  to  use.  There  it  stood,  nave  and  aisles, 
separated  by  piUars  connected  by  arches,  all  in  their  places,  with  the 
lofty  walls  above  them.  The  altars  had  been  removea ;  but  we  could 
trace  their  forms,  and  the  painted  walls  marked  the  frames  of  the 
altarpieces,  especially  of  the  noble  painting  by  Durante  Alberti,  still 
preserved  in  the  house,  representmg  the  Patron-Mystery,  and  St. 
Thomas  of  .Canterbuir,  ana  St.  Edward  the  Martyr.  This  vision  of 
the  past  lasted  but  a  lew  years,  for  the  walls  were  pronounced  unsafe, 
and  the  old  church  was  demolished,  and  the  unsightly  shell  of  a 
thoroughly  modem  church  was  substituted  for  the  old  basilica,  under 
the  direction  of  Yaladier,  a  good  architect,  but  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  feelings  which  should  have  guided  his  mind  and  pencil  in  such 
a  work. 

**  It  was  something,  however,  to  see  that  first  day,  the  spot 
reviaited  where  many  an  English  pilgiimy  gentle  or  simple,  had 
knelt  leaning  on  his  trustv  staff,  cut  in  Redwood  or  the  New 
Forest;  where  many  a  noble  student  &om  Bologna  or  Fadua  had 
prayed  in  forma  pauperis,  as  he  was  lodged  and  fed,  when,  before 
returning  home,  he  came  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  still  more,  where  many  and  many  a  student,  like  those  now 
gathered  there,  had  sobbed  his  farewell  to  the  happy  spring  days 
and  the  quiet  home  of  youth,  before  starting  on  his  weary 
journey  to  the  peril  of  evil  days  in  his  native  land.  Around  L^ 
scattered  memorials  of  the  past.  One  splendid  monument,  erected 
to  Sir  Thomas  Dereham,  at  the  bottom  of  the  church,  was  entirely 
walled  up  and  roofed  over,  and  so  invisible.'  But  shattered  and 
defaced  lay  the  richly-effigied  tombs  of  an  archbishop  of  York  and  a 
prior  of  W  orcester,  and  of  many  other  English  worthies ;  while  sadder 
wreckage  of  the  recent  storm  was  piled  on  one  side— the  skulls 
and  bones  of^  perhaps,  Cardinal  Allen,  F.  Persons,  and  others,  whose 
coffins  had  been  dragged  up  from  the  vaults  below,  and  converted  into 
munitions  of  war.  And  if  there  was  required  a  living  link  between 
the  present  and  the  past,  between  the  young  generation  that  stood 
at  tne  door  and  the  old  one  that  had  passed  into  the  crypt  of  the 
venerable  church,  there  it  was,  in  the  person  of  the  more  tnan  oefco- 
genarian  porter,  Yincenzo,  who  stood  all  salutation  from  the  wagging 
appendage  to  his  grey  head  to  the  large  silver  buckles  on  hia  shoes, 
mumbling  toothless  welcomes  in  a  yet  almost  unknown  tongue,  but 
full  of  hiunble  joy  and  almost  patriarchal  affection,  on  seeing  the 
haunts  of  his  own  youth  repeopled." 

Of  the  Enfflish  GolleM  at  Rome  we  are  in  a  position  to  ftimiah 
a  few  items  of  information  which  Dr.  Wiseman  has  not  supplied, 
probably  sapposing  most  of  his  readers  familiar  with  the  history 
of  ita  foundation.  It  waa  established  by  Pope  Oregory  Xin.> 
in  the  year  1578,  and  had  for  its  first  rector  m.  Maurice 
Clenock,  bishop  elect  <^  Bangor,  in  the  reign  of  tlie  unhappy 
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Qiieen  Mary,  of  unpleasant  memory.  The  college  was  designed 
for  the  accommodation  of  fifty  students  intended  for  the  secular 
priesthood  in  England.  The  buildings  appropriated  for  their 
use  were  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  contiguous  houses, 
together  with  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  and  that  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  This  Pope  endowed  the  new  institution  with 
an  annual  pension  of  six  thousand  scudi,  or  about  a  thousand 
pounds ;  and  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  hospital  besides. 
The  first  students  were  brought  m>m  Rheims,  whither  the 
Douay  institution  had  been  transferred  for  the  short  interval 
between  1578  and  1593,  under  stress  of  political  causes.  The 
first  rector  only  presided  over  the  coUeee  for  one  year,  when 
he  was  removed  to  make  way  for  an  Italian  Jesuit,  Agarrazio. 
From  that  time  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  the 
curious  spectacle  was  displayed  of  a  college  for  English  secular 

Sriests  being  under  the  entire  control  and  governance  of  the 
esuit  regulars,  till  the  date  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
by  Pope  Clement  XIY.,  in  1773.  After  this  event  the  college 
was  administered  by  Monsignor  Foggini  and  other  Italian 
priests,  being  of  little  use  to  the  English  tinder  the  regimen  of 
these  gentlemen.  Repeated  memorials  were  presented  for  the 
restoration  of  the  property  to  the  secular  clergy  of  England, 
but  to  no  good  effect.  In  1798  the  college  was  seized  by  the 
French,  and  remained  closed  for  twenty  years ;  and  at  the  end 
of  this  interval  it  was  that  young  Nicholas  Wiseman  found  his 
way  thither,  being  one  of  the  first  batch  of  ten  young  English- 
men consigned  to  its  care  for  a  lengthened  period.  Dr.  Robert 
Ghradwell,  afterwards  coadjutor  biuiop  of  the  London  district, 
was  appointed  its  first  rector  after  its  re-opening  in  March, 
1818.  SSine  years  afterwards,  so  well  did  the  revived  insti- 
tution prosper,  that  it  contained  thirty  students.  Dr.  Wiseman 
became  rector  from  1828  to  1840,  when  he  himself  was 
appointed  coadjutor  in  the  Central  District  of  England,  and 
left  the  college  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Baggs,  since  also  made  a 
bishop.  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  institution  is  about  £1,500 
per  annum:  no  very  sumptuous  endowment  for  the  board, 
lodging,  and  tuition  of  fifty  men,  with  their  rector  and  his 
auxiliaries. 

Besides  this  house  at  Rome,  the  dispersed  Romish  clergy  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.  and  Elizabeth  founded  other  schools 
and  cdleges  at  Douay  and  Si.  Omer ;  at  YaUadolid,  Seville, 
Madrid,  and  St.  Lucar,  in  Spain ;  in  Lisbon,  and  in  Paris,  for 
the  secular  priesthood:  but  the  members  of  regular  orders, 
Benedictines,  Carmelites,  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  Jesuits,  together  with  corresponding  sister- 
hoods, spread  far  and  wide,  especially  in  France,  the  Kether- 
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lands,  and  Flanders.  Go  where  iihey  mi^hti  these  exiles  for 
religion's  sake^  often  doubtless  respectable  enough  as  indi- 
Yidualsy  but  extremely  worthless  as  fraternities^  with  the 
instinct  of  the  mole  burrowed  deeply  in  the  soil ;  and  many 
of  the  comfortable  dens  they  excavated  for  themselves  in  the 
rich  loams  of  Belgium,  and  amid  the  picturesque  and  vine- 
treUised  regions  more  southward,  remain  at  the  present  day  the 
receptacles  of  their  successors,  along  with  the  traditions  of  three 
honored  years'  possession.  Thus,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
religious  opinion  and  political  government,  in  all  the  countries 
where  they  reside,  it  is  interestmg  to  mark  how  the  properties 
have  remained  in  the  same  religious  family  circle  with  a  duration 
of  title  and  an  undisputed  succession  that  few  private  families 
oould  claim.  The  incident  explains  itself,  where  the  hand  of 
violenoe  does  not  dissolve  the  union  between  right  and  pos* 
session;  for  although  the  members  die,  the  corporation  sur- 
vives, and  the  succession  can  never  fail.  The  leaves  fall,  the 
forest  stands;  and  in  the  forests  of  monkery  no  account  i» 
made  of  the  leaves. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  that  English  College  in  Rome  was  a 
certain  English  student  there,  in  circumstances  closely  resem- 
bling those  of  the  modem  Cardinal,  but  with  a  very  different 
result ;  for,  after  a  two  years'  residence,  on  coming  to  England 
he  recanted  his  Bomish  faith,  and  professed  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. This  person,  too,  was  an  aneoiotist  of  the  Popes,  for  the 
next  extract  will  find  him  declaring  himself  a  reporter  of  "  such 
things  as  I  have  seen  at  Rome,  yet  not  all,  nor  the  twentieth 
part  thereof,  but  here  one  thing,  and  there  another."  The  fact 
of  his  having  been  one  of  the  very  first  students  in  the  same 
seminary  in  which  Dr.  Wiseman  was  trained  gives  interest  to 
his  publication,  which  bears  the  date  of  1581.  He  describes 
himself  as  being  for  ''  the  space  almost  of  two  years  the  Pope's 
scholar  in  the  English  Seminary  or  College  at  Kome."  He  thus 
bespeaks  the  good  will  of  his  muier : — 

*^  Gh>d,  that  is  my  recorde,  and  searcher  of  all  mens  heartes  (good 
Christian  rrader),  knoweth  that  with  vnfegned  heart  1  greatly  wished 
this  declaration  of  my  repentance,  and  desire  to  be  received  to  the 
true  Church,  to  be  imprinted,  for  two  principall  causes :  the  one  to 
eertifie  my  deare  conntreymen  of  my  reconciliation  to  the  true 
Church,  the  other  of  my  disposition  to  do  them  good  hereafter, 
when  it  shall  please  God  to  encrease  me  with  greater  knowledge, 
and  to  manifest  how  it  hath  pleased  Christ  our  Sauiour,  the  head 
Shepherd,  to  call  me  away  by  his  instruments,  the  faithful  and  godly, 
from  the  whore  of  Babylon,  from  the  schole  of  error,  and  from  the 
temple  of  heresie,  to  the  city  of  riehteousnesse,  the  true  Churche, 
his  Tndefiled  spouse.    I  doubt  not  out  that  the  godly  and  ynfeined 
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louera  of  the  glorious  and  comfortable  Gk>ipeQ  of  Jesus  Christ  will 
heartily  rejojoe  and  give  GtoA  thanks  that  it  was  His  dioine  pleasure 
to  bring  me,  a  lost  sheepe,  into  Hisfolde,  and  to  Him  make  their 
prayers  in  my  behalfe,  that  He  of  His  bountifiill  mercie  will  vouch- 
safe to  graunt  me  continuall  perseuerance  therein,  euen  vnto  the  end 
of  my  life,  that  I  may  neuer  swarue  from  His  heauenly  trueth  vnto 
blincmesBe  and  errour,  wherewith  once  seduced  by  fiedse  prophets,  I 
was  holden  captiue.    But  nowe  hauing  the  assistance  of  Goa's  holy 
Spirit,  the  trueth  of  His  sacred  worde,  and  perfect  loue  of  the 
faithfhll  on  my  side,  I  passe  not  what  wicked  Papistes  speake  or  do 
against  me :  their  immoderate  vnciuill  bittemesse,  proceeding  from 
the  fririous  and  stormie  passions  of  their*poysoned  heartes,  I  may 
well  lament,  but  restraine  I  cannot ;  therefore  I  say,  let  the  Papists 
here  in  England  fret  and  fume,  and  say  of  my  name  what  evil  or 
slaunder  they  can  deuise ;  let  them  write  their  letters  to  Bheims,  in 
Eraunce,  and  from  thence  to  Bome,  with  the  poste,  and  certifie  all  the 
English  scolers  there  that  the  Pope's  scholer,  their  owne  companion 
and  fellow-student,  is  reuolted  fr^m  Papistrie,  bath  left  the  rope  in 
plaine  fielde,  and  quite  denyed  him,  protested  against  his  blasphe- 
mies, and  renounced  the  deuilish  dregges  of  all  his  idolatrie.    So 
soon  as  these  letters  shall  come  to  viewe  they  will  name  one  Father 
Parsons,  Jesuite,  a  prophet,  southsaver,  for  that  he  at  Bome,  in  the 
English  Seminarie,  in  a  certaine  eihortation  made  to  the  schollers, 
prophecied  that  one  or  other  of  that  company  (myselfe  being  then 
present  amongst  them)  shoulde  degenerate  from  their  faith,  and 
be  the  ouertlm)we  of  that  colledge:  he  confirmed  also  the  profe 
thereof  by  example,  beginning  with  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and 
pyking  out  Judas,  one  of  the  colledge  of  Christ,  that  forsooke  his 
Master;  and  then  from  the  colledge  of  the  Apostles  he  named 
Nicholans,  that  reuolted.     Nowe  will  their  diuines  declayme  in  the 
refectory  nulpit  of  m^  sudden  sequestration,  and  estranging  from 
their  brotnerly  societie.    The  trial  and  experience  of  tneir  rash 
iudgement,  hatred,  and  enuie,  mocking  and  scoffing,  had  and  pro- 
nounced against  others,  giueth  me  sufficient  notice  that  I  shall 
incurre  their  like  raylins  and  misreport.    I  know  that  I  cannot  be 
Toyde  of  their  imagined  slaunders  in  iudging  me  to  be  the  first 
begotten  *Bonne  of  the  Diuel.    I  cannot  escape  their  sinister  expo- 
sition of  all  things  to  the  worst ;  wherefore  I  must  arme  myselfe 
with  patience ;  and  seeing  through  God's  goodnesse  I  am  reduced 
fix>m  the  miserable  captiuitie  of  blindness  and  errour  to  the  true 
vnderstanding  and  knowledge  of  Gk>d's  holy  truth,  I  neede  take  no 
great  thought  for  their  conceiued  choUer,  slanderous  speech,  and 
rayUng  wordes  of  Sathan's  prompting,  sithera  thev  have  dealt  so 
maliciously  with  my  betters.     Ajid  as  for  their  holy  father  the 
Pope's  curse  with  booke,  bell,  and  candell,  it  shall  not  grieue  me  at 
all,  neither  will  I  take  one  unquiet  nappe  for  all  his  banning  and 
cursing ;  and  seeing  I  haue  renounced  nis  Popish  Church,  wherein  I 
neither  heard  the  worde  of  Gk>d  syncerely  taught,  the  sacraments 
rightly  administered,  nor  the  name  of  God  duly  called  upon :  seeyng 
that  (1  say)  I  forsooke  the  idolatrous  Church  of  Bome,  and  have  so 
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gone  from  it  m  Daniel  went  out  of  the  lyont'  denne,  and  the  three 
children  out  of  the  furnace,  and  am  come  to  that  Church  wherein 
the  most  earnest  Papists  themselTes  can  not  denj  (if  they  will  say 
truly  and  as  they  thinke  in  their  own  conscience)  hut  all  things  be 
floremed  purely  and  rererentty  in  this  true  Ohurch  of  Ohrist;  I 
nawe  a  desirous  minde  toprofit  my  louing  countrymen,  according  to 
the  talent  which  Gk>dof  His'bountifulnesse  shall  giue  me  in  preaching 
unto  them  His  holy  word,  in  exhorting  them  unto  watchfnlnesse  and 
pray  w  against  Romish  doctrine,  which  is  builded  upon  false  miracles 
and  tramtions  of  men,  bein^  the  fantasticall  deuises  of  their  busie 
braine  for  lucre  and  ambition  sake ;  fynally,  in  warning  them  Tnto 
amendment  of  life,  that  both  by  their  faith  and  conversation  God's 
name  may  be  glorified. 

''If  thou  art  a  member  of  that  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
whereof  He  is  head,  and  not  Antichrist,  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  it 
needeth  not  then  (good  Christian  reader)  much  to  entreat  thee  to 
take  in  good  part  tnis  ynleamed  declaration  of  my  reconcilement, 
made  as  it  were  extempore,  myselfe  being  in  prison,  and  wanting 
bookee,  to  the  great  impediment  and  hindrance  of  this  my  discourse. 
The  beneuolence  of  the  Papists  I  seeke  not,  for  if  I  shomde  it  were 
but  in  yaine.  I  cannot  obtaine  it,  foe  that  I  have  with  upright  con- 
science made  a  true  rehearsall  of  such  things  as  I  have  scene  at 
Bome ;  yet  not  all,  nor  the  twentyeth  part  thereof,  but  here  one 
thing,  and  there  another,  and  so  fewe  things  in  all :  and  this  I  add  in 
the  ende,  if  they  can  not  afforde  one  good  worde  by  mee,  yet  for 
good  fellowshippe  sake  let  them  then  say,  ^Bequieaeat  inpuee;*  but  let 
it  be  a  solemn  diree  for  Aristotle's  soule,  who  neuer  knew  the  true 
Ood,  but  euer  lived  in  geniality  and  blindness  of  the  trueth,  that  he 
may  be  delivered  out  of  purgatory,  where  they  hold  him  to  be,  so 
that  we  may  have  conference  with  him,  and  know  of  him  whether  it 
be  substantial  and  true  diuinitie  such  as  be  taught  and  set  forth  in 
writing,  or  els  whether  it  be  Plato  his  diuinitie,  who  was  a  heathen 
or  Oentile,  and  which  of  them  is  best ;  and  as  for  the  diuinitie  which 
Christ  preached,  and  was  delivered  b^  the  Apostles,  and  received 
by  the  faithful!,  they  are  not  acquamted  with.  God  euermore 
enHame  and  direct  me  with  His  holy  Spirit,  that  the  zeale  of  His 
trueth  throughly  pearoe  and  possesse  my  heart,  that  I  may  safely 
walke  in  the  ways  of  righteousnes  and  holines  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  uttwly  abandon  and  detest  all  hypocrisie  and  idolatrous 
superstition.*' 

This  rare  and  remarkable  black  letter  volume  lies  before  us 
as  we  write,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  it 
a£Pord8  to  present  the  testimony  of  a  second  witness  from  the 
English  Seminary  at  Rome  on  matters  affecting  the'Popes  and 
the  Papacy,  the  common  theme  of  both  the  ancient  and  the 
modam  author.  That  the  earlier  writer  oonceiveB  of  the  Pope- 
dom, aa  an  immense  ecclesiastical  imposture,  and  an  incarnation 
of  practical  abomination,  is  evident  enough  from  the  extract 
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already  given.  With  what  emphasis  he  urges  that  view  will 
be  still  more  apparent  from  the  following  plain-spoken  denun- 
ciation of  the  morals  of  Rome : — 

'^  ^N^ow  I  will  speak  a  little  of  the  wickedness  of  Borne,  which  you 
count  holiness,  and  make  our  Englishmen  that  were  never  there 
believe  bo.  First,  I  will  begin  with  your  cardinals,  the  pillars  of 
your  Church,  as  I  have  heard  by  the  Komans,  and  bv  a  gentleman 
who  served  to  Cardinal  Sforza,  who  travelled  by  land  with  me  from 
the  city  Ancona  to  Venice.  Have  not  these  young  cardinals  pretty 
wenches  in  their  palaces,  whom  in  the  day-time  they  call  either  their 
sisters  or  cousins,  and  in  the  night-time  make  them  either  their  bed- 
fellows or  concubines  ?  And  do  you  not  know  how  that  there  was 
a  young  cardinal,  or  prince,  burnt  at  Bome,  not  long  since,  by  a 
a  common  quean  of  the  stews,  and  took  from  her  the  French  disease, 
wherewith  he  died  miserably  P  Do  not  your  priests  at  Bome,  with- 
out shame  and  punishment,  openly,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  go  to  the 
stews  ?  I  have  seen  them  with  mine  eyes,  as  I  walked  the  streets, 
embracing  the  queans.  O  if  a  minister  here  in  England  should 
commit  such  abomination  and  escape  unpunished,  how  would  you 
ciy  out  against  him,  and  against  the  magistrates !  Yet  to  see  your 
own  priests  so  do,  and  your  magistrates  to  suffer  it,  you  hold  your 
peace,  vou  seem  to  allow  it.  What  shall  I  speak  of  your  monks  P 
Was  there  not  at  Bome  a  whole  monastery  of  such  as  bear  a  silver 
cross  in  their  hands,  and  are  apparelled  in  blewe,  full  of  women,  that 
went  in  habit  of  those  monks ;  and  were  they  not  spied  at  the  last, 
and  escaped  impunished  P  Be  these  the  holy  men  that  have  renounced 
the  world,  and  have  vowed  chastity  ?  .  .  .  Moreover,  have  not  the 
Bomans  six  streets  full  of  courtezans  and  harlots,  who  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Pope  P  And  be  there  not  throughout  all  Bome  queans 
who  lay  out  of  their  windows  carpets  and  their  gowns,  which  is  a  sign 
to  them  that  pass  by  that  there  they  may  have  a  woman  for  money  P 
At  Shrovetide  what  horrible  abuses  are  there  practised  at  Bome 
without  punishment!  Do  not  men  go  in  women's  apparel,  and 
womCTL  in  men's  apparel  P  The  gentlewomen  out  of  their  windows 
throw  rose-water,  which  is  a  token  to  them  that  pass  by  that  there 
they  may  defile  their  bodies  one  with  another.  What  murther  is 
there,  insomuch  that  no  man  can  sit  in  his  waggon  without  danger  of 
his  life !  These  words  of  Petrus  Bembus  are  true :  '  Eama  ett  «efi- 
iina  pessimarum  hominumJ*  Bome  u  the  sink  of  pestilent  varlets, 
I  would  not  for  a  c;reat  deal  of  money  but  that  I  had  seen  Bome ; 
otherwise,  I  should  have  stood  in  doubt  lest  I  had  misreported  aught 
of  them ;  but  what  I  saw  that  speak  I,  and  testify,  and  cry  with  the 
Mantuan : — 

'  Vivere  qui  sancte  cupitis,  discedite  Boma : 
Omnia  cum  liceant,  non  licet  esse  bonum.' 

Te  ihnt  desire  to  live  godly j  depart  from  Bome ;  for  leken  M  things 
are  latrful  there^  U  is  not  lawful  to  be  honest.  Feradventure  now  you 
will  say  that  the  Pope  is  a  holy  man At  Macerata  tha 
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Pope  put  a  oounty  out  of  his  posoession,  and  gave  it  to  his  own  son 
Jameo,  whom,  of  a  beggar,  he  hath  made  a  marquis,  able  to  spend 
by  the  year  thirty  thousand  crowns,  and  is  richly  married  to  a  duke's 
dknghter.  He  gave  the  count  for  his  possession  not  half  so  much 
as  it  was  worth.  There  was  also  a  monK,  who  came  from  the  Indians, 
who,  at  Venice,  refused  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  two  precious 
■tones  which  he  brought  with  him,  who,  thinking  to  please  this  Pope 
now  Irring,  and  to  get  a  greater  reward,  presented  the  precious  stones 
before  this  Pope  Gregory,  who,  taking  the  gems  or  precious  stones^ 
ingtead  of  reward  committed  the  monk  to  prison,  alleging  nothing 
againat  him  but  this,  that  he  forspok  his  cloister  or  monastery. 
Master  Alet,  whom  you  know,  hath  reported  this  to  be  true :  for  he 
knew  this  said  monk,  as  he  reported  to  two  gentlemen  of  the  North 
that  had  been  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  me,  and  to  three  other  scholars. 
Thus  much  touching  his  iniquity.  Now,  I  will  not  speak  of  the 
Pope's  pontificality,  how  he  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  how  the 
people  Imeel  before  him,  how  the  trumpets  sound,  how  the  ordnance 
or  double  cannons  are  discharged,  and  how  the  people  cry  out, '  Vivat 
^apa  QregoriutV  " 

^^^  • 

The  modem  Oardinal    deals    with    this    spectacle   of   the 

Pope's  procession  on  litter-back  over  the  heads  of  the  wor- 
shipping lieges,  as  the  perfection  of  courtly  pomp,  and 
refpsrds  the  port  of  the  cnief  actor  in  the  scene  as  the  ne 
fbts  ultra  of  devotion.  To  the  secular  as^ct  of  this  unusual 
mode  of  obeisance  we  have  no  serious  objection  to  urge.  If 
princes  and  people  agree,  on  the  one  side,  to  exact,  and  on  the 
other  to  render^  a  homage  that  breathes  more  of  the  incense 
of  idolatry  than  the  frank  service  of  loyalty,  as  they  are  the 
parties  chiefly  concerned,  we  need  scarcely  st^  to  express  our 
individual  dissent  from  such  an  observance.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  regard  this  extraordinary  abasement  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Tope  in  his  priestly  function,  rather  than  as 
monarch  or  man,  a  virtual  elevation  of  a  fellow- creature  into  a 
vimble  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth,  a  concession  of  the 
Pontiff's  claim  to  sit  in  the  temple  of  Qod,  '^  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God"  {Domintis  Deus  nostery  Papa),  we  can  scarcely 
restrain  our  indignation  at  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  such  an 
act,  and  denounce  the  Pope's  "  pontificality"  with  all  the  hearti- 
ness of  the  earlier  seminarist.  That  we  ao  not  receive  without 
serious  qualification  the  other  statements  of  the  gross  immo- 
rality of  the  Bomish  prelates  and  priesthood,  is  simply  to  aver 
€far  acting  upon  our  own  judgment  and  observation  with  respect 
to  statements  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  of  an 
opposite  kind.  We  neither  believe  those  persons  immaculate 
with  Wiseman,  nor  yet  all  black  sheep  with  the  other  Nicholas. 
Concern  for  truth,  nevertheless,  constrains  us  to  say,  notwith- 
standing the  practical  charity  which  governs  our  decisions,  that 
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the  system  of  celibacy  is  not  one  formed  to  foster  social  parity ; 
and  again,  that  the  loudest  denunciations  of  clerical  immorality 
in  Komanism  are  made  by  Roman  Catholic  rather  than  Pro- 
testant authors. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Dr.  Wiseman's 
volume  is  that  which  treats  of  the  English  cardinalate» 
designed  and  actual,  this  portion  of  his  narrative  bearing 
more  of  the  character  of  disclosure  than  often  appears  in  his 
pages.  The  Cardinal  takes  some  pains  to  show  that  Dr.  lin- 
gardj  the  historian,  was  never  intended  to  wear  the  scarlet  hat, 
even  in  the  mysterious  coimcil  chamber  of  the  Pope's  bosom : 
a  usage  that  requires  a  word  of  e^lanation.  It  appears  that 
when  the  Pope  creates  a  batch  of  cardinals  he  reserves  the 
nomination  of  one  in  pectore,  to  be  disclosed  in  due  time,  the 
person  afterwards  raised  to  that  dignity  dating  his  appoint- 
ment, not  from  the  day  of  open  promulgation,  but  oi  secret 
creation.  This  is  a  very  curious  usage,  and  seems  to  have  no 
object  except,  perhaps,  to  secure  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
pontiff  in  his  choice,  unbiassed  by  the  intrigues  of  ecclesiastics 
or  the  intercession  of  friends,  rope  heo  XII.  is  stated,  in 
the  memoir  of  Dr.  Lingard.  to  have  onoe  ''  informed  the  Con<- 
sistory  that  amoug  those  whom  he  had  reserved  in  petto  for  the 
same  dignity  was  one  '  a  man  of  great  talents,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  whose  writings,  drawn  eop  authentieit  fontibus,  had  not 
only  rendered  great  service  to  religion,  but  had  delighted  and 
astonished  Euro^.^  In  Bome  this  was  generally  imderstood 
to  refer  to  the  historian  of  England."  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
impression  of  Lingard  and  his  friends,  based  upon  certain 
expressions  and  tokens  of  good  will  manifested  by  Leo  XII. 
towards  him,  the  gift  of  a  gold  medal,  and  a  proposal  to  settle 
down  in  Home  for  life.  But  Dr.  Wiseman,  wlule  admitting 
the  merits  of  his  countryman,  says,  ^'  A  very  different  person 
was  then  and  ever  afterwards,  and  is  still,  considered  to  have, 
been  the  subject  of  the  Pope's  reservation.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Abb6  de  Lameimais." 

He  had  been  to  Bome  in  1824,  and  had  been  received  with 
the  most  marked  distinction  by  the  Pope.  He  was  then  in  all 
the  splendour  of  his  genius,  arrayed  on  the  side,  not  only  of 
faith,  but  of  the  highest  Roman  principles.  The  boldness  of 
his  declarations  on  doctrine,  the  mdependence  of  his  tone  in 
politics,  the  brilliancy  of  his  stvle,  and  the  depth  of  thought 
which  it  cloUied,  put  him  at  the  head  of  religious  champions 
in  France.  He  had  undauntedly  assaulted  the  flying  rere  of 
the  great  Revolution,  the  indifference  which  linffered  still 
behind  it,  by  his  splendid ''  Traits  sur  I'lndiffSrenoe  en  Mati^re  de 
Religion ; "  he  had  next  endeavoured  to  beat  back  from  reooca- 
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pyin^  its  place  what  he  considered  had  led  to  that  &tal  epoch 
and  its  desolating  results,  a  kingly  Gallicanism.  This  he  had 
done  by  a  treatise  less  popular,  indeed,  but  full  of  historical 
research  and  deamess  of  reasoning :  "La  Doctrine  de  I'Eglise  sur 
rinstitation  des  Ey6aues/'  It  was  to  this  work  that  Pope  Leo 
was  considered  to  allude.  The  text  of  the  allocution  is  not 
accessible ;  but  it  was  thought  to  refer  to  this  work  with  suffi- 
cient point. 

"How  he  [Lamennais]  did  so  mightily  prevail  on  others  it  is 
hard  to  say.  He  was  truly  in  look  and  presence  almost  con- 
temptible ;  small,  weakly,  without  pride  of  countenance  or  mastery 
of  eye,  without  any  external  grace ;  his  tongue  seemed  to  be  the 
evgan  by  which,  unaided,  he  gave  marvellous  utterance  to  thoughts 
el^r,  deep,  and  8kt)n^.  Several  times  have  I  held  long  conversations 
with  him,  at  various  mtervals,  and  he  was  always  the  same.  With 
his  head  hung  down,  his  hands  clasped  before  him,  or  gently  moving 
in  one  another,  in  answer  to  a  question  he  poured  out  a  stream  of 
thought,  flowing  spontaneous  and  unrippled  as  a  stream  through  a 
summer  meadow.  He  at  once  seized  the  whole  subject,  divided  it 
into  its  heads  as  symmetrically  as  Plechier  or  Massillon ;  then  took 
them  one  by  one,  enucleated  each,  and  drew  his  conclusions.  All  this 
went  on  in  a  monotonous  but  soft  tone,  and  was  so  unbroken,  so 
unhesitating,  and  yet  so  polished  and  elegant,  that  if  you  had  closed 
your  eyes  you  might  have  easily  fancied  that  you  were  listening  to 
the  reading  of  a  finished  and  elaborately  corrected  volume. 

**  Then  everything  was  illustrated  by  such  happy  imagery,  so  apt, 
so  gn^hic,  and  so  complete !  I  remember  his  once  describing,  in 
glowing  colours,  the  future  prospects  of  the  Church.  He  had 
refenea  to  prophecies  of  Scripture,  and  fulfilments  in  history,  and 
had  conduded  that,  not  even  at  the  period  of  Constantine,  had  per- 
fect accomplishment  of  predictions  and  types  been  made ;  and  tnat^ 
therefore,  a  more  glorious  phase  yet  awaited  the  Church  than  any 
that  she  had  yet  experienced.  And  this,  he  thought,  could  not  be 
&r  off. 

**  *  And  how,'  I  asked, '  do  vou  think,  or  see,  that  this  great  and 
wonderful  change  in  her  condition  will  be  brought  about  f  * 

** '  I  cannot  see,*  he  replied  ;  '  I  feel  myself  like  a  man  placed  at 
one  end  of  a  long  gallery,  at  the  other  extremity  of  which  are  bril- 
liant lights,  shedding  their  rays  on  objects  there^  I  see  paintings 
and  sduptiue,  furniture  and  persons,  clear  and  distinct ;  but  of  what' 
is  between  me  and  them  I  see  nothing ;  the  whole  interval  is  dark, 
and  I  cannot  describe  what  occupies  the  space.  I  can  read  the  con- 
sequence, but  not  the  working  of  the  problem.' 

**  But  in  him  there  was  long  a  canker  deeply  sunk.  There  was  a 
majg^ot  in  the  very  core  of  that  beautiful  fruit.  When,  in  1837,  he 
finuhed  his  ecclesiastical  career  by  his  'Afiaires  de  Borne,'  the  worm 
had  only  fully  writhed  itself  out,  and  wound  itself,  like  the  serpent 
of  Eden,  round  the  rind.  But  it  had  been  there  all  along.  During 
his  last  journey  to  Bome,  to  which  the  book  referred,  he  is  said  to 
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have  exclaimed  to  a  companion,  setting  his  teeth,  and  pressing  his 
clasped  hands  to  his  heart,  ^  I  feel  in  here  an  evil  spirit,  who  will  drag 
me  one  daj  to  perdition.'  That  day  soon  came.  It  was  the  demon 
of  pride  and  disappointed  amhition.  Often  has  one  heard  good  men 
say  in  Eome,  what  a  happy  escape  the  Boman  Church  had  expe- 
rienced from  one  who  haa  turned  out  so  worthless!  And  others 
have  thought  that  if  Leo's  intentions  had  been  carried  out  the  evil 
spirit  would  have  been  thereby  exorcised,  and,  the  dross  being  thus 
removed,  the  gold  alone  would  have  remained.  But  when  ever  was 
a  passion  cured  by  being  humoured  or  satisfied  ? 

'*  It  is  easy  to  account  for  Leo's  abandonment  of  his  intentions  in 
favour  of  this  wretched  man.  But  how  nobly  does  the  character  of 
our  Lingard  contrast  with  his,  whom  the  necessity  of  our  task  and 
topic  has  compelled  us  to  consider  by  his  side !  How  sterling  and 
manly,  unselfish  and  consistent,  does  he  appear  throughout !  Por 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the  assurance  of  its  being  made 
to  him,  he  earnestly  recoiled  from  the  offer  of  that  high  dignity, 
which  no  one  surely  would  accept  without  shrinking,  thougn  his 
mind  might  be  balanced  between  the  examples  of  a  Philip  playfully 
rejecting  and  a  Baronius  obediently  receiving." 

There  is  ample  matter  for  reflection  in  these  statements  con- 
cerning cardinals  in  petto,  who  are  cardinals  in  fact,  whether 
they  be  canonized  or  no  by  name,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Somish  doctrine  of  sacerdotal  intention.  The  reserved  nomi- 
nation is  a  real  nomination,  although  no  disclosure  ever 
followed :  "  If  Dr.  Lingard  was  the  person  meant  by  the  Pope 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  extract,  the  English 
historian  was  truly  and  really  created  a  cardinal.^'  And,  by 
parity  of  reason,  if  Lamennais,  infidel  and  apostate,  was  really 
the  petto  promotion  of  the  twelfth  Leo,  he  was  as  much  a 
cardinal  as  if  his  appointment  had  been  pronounced.  We  must 
presume,  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Popes  does  not  extend  to 
the  persons  whom  they  appoint  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  must 
further  conclude,  which  is  much  more  damaging  still,  that  not 
only  may  the  Pope's  discrimination  fail  him  in  the  selection  of 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  but  that  his  apostolic 
benediction,  great  as  may  be  its  virtue,  is  impotent  to  restrain 
the  heretical  pravity  of  his  protigit.  Thus,  every  incident, 
doctrine,  and  pretension  of  the  Popedom,  does  signally  tend  to 
open  the  eyes  of  its  votaries,  if  they  would  but  yield  themselves 
to  the  natural  influence  of  daily  oevelopments  and  revelations 
of  its  falsehood.  To  the  unsealed  vision  of  believers,  the  very 
cardinals,  hinges  and  stays  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  a 
weakness  and  not  a  power — evidences  of  its  untruth,  and 
tributanr  to  its  fall. 

Another  case  in  which  a  petto  appointment,  as  it  is  presumed, 
fell  through,  without  reaching  pubUc  consummation,  is  that  of 
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Dr.  Baines,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Bristol ;  these  same 

petto  appointments,  in  our  estimation,  being  desperately  and 

justly  provoking  to  those  afterwards  receivine;  publicly  the 

dig;nity  they   conferred.      If  they  deserved  them,   why  not 

obtain  their  cardinal  honours  at  once  P   Why  await  the  chapter 

of  accidents — the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  human  affairs — the 

possible  summons  of  death  P  We  are  bound,  however,  to  believe 

that  some  sufficient  motive  actuates  their  Holinesses  to  continue 

this  strange  custom,  which  to  our  Transalpine  apprehension 

does  not  savour  of  the  highest  wisdom. 

This  abortive  cardinalate  was  succeeded  by  a  real  one,  in  the 
case  of  an  Englishman,  whose  only  pretensions  to  the  distinc- 
tion were  founded  on  his  wealth  and  his  family — ^the  proprietor 
of  Lulworth  Castle — Cardinal  Weld.  He  was  a  person  of 
narrow  capacity,  and  little  learning,  requiring  a  prompter  at 
his  elbow  to  carry  him  creditably  through  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  was  never  regarded  in  any  other  light  by  Protestant 
or  Catholic  than  as  a  respectable  aummy  in  a  purple  gown. 
Our  author  himself  follows  next  in  the  line  of  the  English 
princes  of  the  Church,  and  will  doubtless  supply  an  interesting 
chapter  for  the  future  historian. 

But  the  author  of  this  yolume  is  even  more  of  a  scholar  than 
a  divine,  and  his  student  life  has  left  recollections  to  which  he 
recurs  with  a  spontaneous  fondness  and  pride.  Amid  the 
splendours  of  his  purple  he  probably  looks  back  upon  the 
seclusion  of  his  cell  with  unavailing  regret,  and  breathes  the 
expression  of  his  own  experience  over  the  future  of  the  young 
athletes  now  training  in  the  same  arena,  as  they  long  for  the 
fray  of  actual  life — 

''  Beati  nimium,  sua  si  bona  n6rint." 

The  scene  depicted  in  the  following  extract  is  one  of  which 
only  the  shadow  remains  in  the  older  universities  of  our  land, 
wherein  still  the  semblance  of  disputation  remains  in  the  scores 
of  Latin  syllogisms  spouted,  and  duly  demolished  by  the  oppo- 
nent, the  Latm  and  Greek  theses  required,  and,  for  divmity 
degrees,  the  Latin  sermons  delivered.  In  Rome,  whose  court 
and  diplomatic  language  the  Latin  is,  the  reality  still  survives. 
Much  of  it  is  purely  technical,  and  in  great  part  memoriter 
rather  than  spontaneous  and  impulsive ;  nevertheless,  the  dis- 
plays which  the  Cardinal  describes  must  have  a  certain  interest, 
and  will  always  be  sufficiently  limited  to  sustain  that  interest, 
from  the  comparatively  few  students,  even  in  Rome,  who  are 
competent  to  endure  the  trial.  Dr.  Wiseman  himself  is  evi- 
dently the  hero  of  this  narration. 

"A  student  has  reached  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  and  is 
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thought  by  his  superion,  for  it  can  nerer  be  a  matter  of  personal 
choice,  able  to  cuum  hu  degree  by  public  challenge  against  all 
comers,  who  dare  impugn  any  of  his  propositions. 

"  To  the  honour  of  the  English  College  be  it  said,  that,  from  time 
to  time,  one  or  other  of  its  sons  has  hung  up  his  shield,  and  stood 
bravely  against  his  adyersaries.  Let  us  take  for  an  example  one  of 
these ;  and,  probably,  to  many  readers  of  this  sketchy  narrative,  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  may  be  new.  The  youth  selected  will 
have  ordinary  power  of  application  and  memory,  wQl  not  be  too 
bashfbl  or  timid,  must  possess  a  fair  amount  of  taict,  and  a  readiness, 
if  possible  a  fluency,  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  not  merely 
in  its  classical  construction,  but  also  in  its  scholastic  and  more  bar- 
baric technologies.  He  prints  in  a  goodli^  quarto  his  thesis^  which 
must  not  contain  fewer  than  a  hundred  points,  but  which  probably 
his  professors  may  carry  up  to  four  times  that,  embracing  the  entire 
fiela  of  Catholic  theology.  This  little  volume  is  circulated  among 
friends,  and  an  invitation  is  sent  to  every  ecclesiastical  establishment 
in  Bome ;  day,  and  hour,  and  place,  being  specified,  with  the  usual 
clauses,  that  in  the  morning '  datur  omnibus ' — all  may  attack ;  while 
in  the  afternoon  the  same  liberty  is  granted  only  aner  three  well- 
selected  champions  shall  have  broken  tneir  lances. 

*'  When  the  time  comes,  the  respondent  finds  himself,  he  hardly 
knows  how,  seated  behind  a  table  at  the  end  of  an  immense  hall, 
which  it  reauires  a  sustained  voice  to  fill,  supported  by  his  professors, 
who  may  edge  in  a  word  at  his  ear,  in  case  of  possible  straits.  A 
huge  oval  chain  of  chairs  stretches  down  the  room,  on  either  side, 
and  soon  begins  to  be  occupied  by  professors,  doctors,  and  learned 
men,  of  whom  he  has  heard,  perhaps,  only  in  awe ;  each  of  whom 
receives  a  copy  of  the  thetis  and  cons  it  over,  as  if  to  find  the  weak 
point  between  the  plates  of  mail,  into  which  he  will  later  try  to 
thrust  his  spear.  I  remember  well,  in  the  particular  instance  before 
my  eye,  that  a  monk  clothed  in  white  glided  in,  and  sat  down  in  the 
inner  circle,  but  though  a  special  messenger  was  despatched  to  him 
by  the  professors,  he  shook  his  head,  and  declinea  becoming  an 
assailant.  He  had  been  sent  to  listen  and  report.  It  was  F. 
Cappellari,  who  in  less  than  si^  years  was  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  Not 
far  irom  him  was  seated  the  Abb^  de  Lamennais,  whose  works  he  so 
justly  and  so  witheringly  condemned.  Probably,  it  was  the  only 
time  that  they  were  ever  seated  together,  listening  to  an  English 
youth  vindicating  the  fiuth,  of  which  one  would  become  the  oracle, 
and  the  other  the  bitter  foe. 

"  Well,  now  some  one  rises,  and,' in  measured  language,  eloquently 
addresses  a  few  encouraging  sentences  to  his  young  competitor, 
whose  heart  is  beating  in  anxious  uncertainty  on  what  side  he  will 
be  assailed ;  till  a  period  is  rounded  off,  by  the  declaration  of  the 
number  in  his  propositions  about  to  be  impugned.  A  crackling 
sound  of  stiff  paper  turning  simultaneously  in  every  hand,  through 
the  hall  filled  with  students,  religious,  and  auditors  lay  and  clerical, 
announces  universal  eagerness  to  seethe  selected  theme,  and  relieves 
the  tension  of  the  pilloried  youth,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  bii  life, 
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finds  himtelf  painfullT  oonspicuouB,  and  feeb  the  weight  of  past 
labour  and  of  future  mponsibilitj  both  pressing  on  his  head. 

**  Of  course  he  has  prepared  himself  thoroughly ;  and  his  wretch- 
edness must  be  double,  if  he  haye  lefb  a  yulnerable  spot  in  his 
armoury  or  if  it  be  not  all  of  proof.  Of  course  he  knows  that  no 
asaailant  can  '  travel  out  of  the  record,'  or  put  such  questions  to  him 
aa  Sir  T.  More  did  to  the  disputant  '  in  omni  scibili  et  de  quolibet 
Ml#,'  whom  he  stumbled  upon  somewhere  abroad,  and  thoroughly 
nonplussed  by  a  most  lucid  query  of  English  law ;  to  wit,  '  Uirum 
averia  caruc^t  in  veHto  namio  capta  tint  irrepUgiabUiaJ  Still  there 
are  subjects  on  which  one  is  better  got  up  than  on  others,  and  there 
are  some  more  interesting,  more  fuU  of  detail,  and  more  suitable  for 
a  lirely  illustration.  However,  there  is  no  remedy;  drily  or 
unctuously,  logically  or  eloquently,  he  must  leave  nothing  unnoticed ; 
he  may  turn  the  flank  of  something  new,  if  it  come  unexpectedly 
before  him ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  must  show  that  he  has  overlooked 
no  point  worth  answering.  The  assailants  are  keen,  practised 
gladiators,  who,  if  thejjr  are  satisfied  of  the  defendant's  prowess,  will 
give  him  fair  opportunity  for  its  display.  To  this  the  writer  must 
plead  guilty ;  he  has  done  his  best  to  try  the  metal  of  such  young 
combatants  striving  to  win  their  spurs. 

**  But  when  he  has  had  such  men  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  or 
of  Thyanai  or  the  Bishops  of  Pittsburg  or  Clifton,  to  attack,  he  has 
had  no  occasion  to  repent  having  well  tempered  his  weapons,  and 
weighted  his  blows. 

^  After  some  hours  of  this  digladiation,  comes  a  pause  for  refection 
and  repose,  for  every  one  but  the  champion  of  the  Aay ;  who  is, 
probably,  crushed  by  a  leaden  sick  headache,  in  which  his  past  per- 
formance looks  a  wretched  failure,  and  his  coming  one  a  dark  and 
dismal  uncertainty.  It  arrives,  however,  and  he  is  this  time  perched 
up  in  a  tall  pulpit,  with  his  professors  low  in  front  of  him,  hopelessly 
beyond  reach  for  rescue  and  succour.  He  is  in  the  centre  of  one 
side  of  the  nave  of  a  lofby  church,  which  not  only  adds  solemnity 
and  even  religious  awe  to  his  position,  but  makes  it  necessary  that 
his  voice  should  ring  clearly,  in  an  almost  dedamatorv  tone,  to  reach 
the  opposite  side,  where,  on  a  dais,  in  a  chair  of  state,  sits  the 
cardinal  who  has  accepted  the  dedication  of  the  disputation.  It  had 
been  intended,  in  the  case  before  us,  to  request  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
to  bestow  the  honour  of  his  patronage ;  but  at  the  last  moment  this 
idea  was  abandoned.  However,  the  inner  circle  was  sufficiently 
formidable ;  one  patriarch,  four  archbishops,  at  least  half  a  dosen 
bishiMMi,  about  twenty  prelates,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  since  reached 
the  nighest  honours  of  the  Church,  nearly  as  many  professors, 
abbots,  and  rectors,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  persons  even  of  equal 
rank,  out  of  full  dress ;  which  being  requirea  in  the  inner  circle, 
gives  it  the  appearance  almost  of  a  synod. 

**  Now,  when  this  is  over,  what  is  the  great  reward  looked  to  by 
the  yoong  athlete,  beyond  the  title  of  the  theological  doctorate 
obCained/DU^9  ^  Borne,  not  borne  P  It  is  to  proceed  next  day,  with 
a  suitably  bound  copy  of  the  '  Thesis,'  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  and 
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lay  it  at  hia  feet  Not  only  does  he  receiye  a  paternal,  lovinff 
blessing,  but  bis  cheeks  glow  and  his  heart  beats  as  he  bends  beneath 
the  expressions  of  the  kindest  encouragements,  and  even  words  of 
praise.  He  will  find  the  common  father  of  little  as  of  great,  already- 
informed  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday,  of  any  peculiar  incident, 
some  deyer  hit,  some  blundering  objicient's  courteous  oyerthrow, 
whateyer  had  been  characteristic  in  manner  or  in  method.  And 
then  he  is  exhorted  to  persevere  in  study,  and  to  cultivate  the  gifts 
which  Grod  has  given  him  to  His  glory.  Perhaps  even  more  is  said : 
a  particular  direction  is  pointed  out,  resulting  firom  the  success  of 
the  preliminary  specimen ;  to  study  assiduously  Holy  Scripture,  or 
the  Fathers,  or  the  questions  of  the  day.  All  this  used  to  be  done 
by  Leo,  with  a  sweetness  and  emboldening  graciousness  which  would 
compensate  to  a  youth  any  amount  of  labour  undergone,  for  enrol- 
ment in  such  a  prince's  spiritual  and  theological  army.  It  raised 
him  above  himself,  and  his  own  pusillanimous  thoughts,  made  him, 
for  the  first  time,  hope  that  he  might  live  to  do  some  good,  and 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  brighter  and  more  cheerful  side  of  his  own 
insignificant  existence. 

"  Such  looks,  such  words,  such  a  scene,  are  not  easily  forgotten ; 
and  who  knows  for  how  much  of  sterling  worth,  and  enduring  work, 
the  Church  may  be  indebted  to  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour  thus 
bestowed  on  the  tender,  warm,  and  impassionable  mind  of  a  youth, 
accompanied  by  a  benediction  full  of  grace,  and  proceeding  from  one 
whom  he  reveres  and  deeply  honours,  as  Gh>d's  very  representative 
on  earth  ?  The  seal  is  set  and  pressed  deep  upon  the  wax,  just  at 
the  moment  that  it  is  the  warmest  and  the  softest ;  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  the  impression  be  not  sharp  and  lasting.  In  the 
tempering  of  steel,  after  much  manipulation,  it  is  said  that  all  the 
finest  blades  pass  through  the  hands  of  one  superior  workman; 
who,  by  some  secret  skill  and  consummate  tact,  with  a  few  strokes 
imparts  a  finish  and  delicacy  that  prepare  them  for  the  keenest  edge. 
And  so,  after  years  of  study  and  secret  toil,  a  patient  student  may, 
in  a  few  moments,  receive  what  Milton  calls  '  a  touch  of  celestial, 
temper,'  from  the  master-hand  in  the  ecclesiastical  armoury." 

This  imitation  of  a  mediseyal  passage  at  arms  in  the  Court  of 
the  Muses,  must  have  been  a  pamfiil  ordeal  even  to  those  com* 
batants  who  are  better  furnished  than  their  fellows.  The  pride 
of  scholarship  would  always  be  more  or  less  tempered  with 
fears  of  defeat.  Few,  howeyer,  in  modem  days  would  tempt 
the  fate  of  the  encounter  so  slenderly  furnished  for  attack  or 
defence  as  the  scholar  of  Bamberg,  who  three  centuries  ago, 
preaching  before  the  magnates  of  ms  house  for  his  degree,  and 
quoting  the  passage  from  1  Cor.  v.  7,  "  Purge  out,  tnerefore, 
tne  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lOonp,  as  ye  are  unkavened  ** 
(sicut  estis  azymi),  read  sicut  estis  asini — because  ye  are  asses :  an 
uncomplimentary  but  true  designation,  possibly,  of  some  of  the 
learnea  moles  before  him,  who  were  blind  in  the  midst  of  lighti — 
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a  term,  too,  which  included  the  miBerable  candidatiis  tkeeloguB 
in  its  imlication,  for  he  neither  savoured  his  own  unconscious 
wit,  nor  knew  his  mistake. 

We  are  fortunately  able  to  present  a  companion  portrait  to 
the  Cardinal's  elaborate  draught,  from  the  work  of  Qie  Pope's 
early  scholar  already  cited,  and  which  is  a  curiosity  on  more 
accounts  than  one :  m  the  first  place,  as  presenting  so  close  a 
paxallet  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  respondents,  but  most 
of  all  in  the  diametrical  contrast  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
sketches  are  drawn.  The  Cardinal  gloats  over  the  recollection 
of  his  academic  displays  and  triumphs  with,  a  kind  of  pardon- 
able pedantry — the  other  launches  his  inyective  and  satire  at 
the  whole  institution  as  a  something  worthy  only  of  mockery, 
and  proTOcative  of  contempt.    The  convert  thus  writes : — 

"About  half  a  year  past  [that  is,  in  1580],  I  was  reouested  by 
the  prefect  or  master  of  the  English  students,  named  Father  Peter, 
Jesuit,  a  Spaniard  bom,  to  make  a  sermon  in  the  Latin  tongue  upon 
the  festiTsl  day  of  Peter  ad  Yincula,  certain  English  doctors  of  the 
city,  and  some  of  the  Pope's  Chapel,  with  other  strangers,  being 
prasent  at  dinner.  I  preached  then  contrary  to  the  true  religion, 
against  faith,  the  buckler  of  our  4efenGe,  the  tower  of  refuge,  the 
enemy  of  desperation,  the  comfortress  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  per- 
fect way  to  salvation.  I  pseached,  also,  repugnantly  [that  is,  con- 
troreisially],  to  maintain  Popish  doctrine  against  the  heavenly 
Gospel,  the  New  Testament,  and  last  will  of  our  Bariour  Christ. 
Thus  did  I  wilfully  fieht  against  Ood's  word,  albeit  mj  conscience 
cried  within  me,  day  and  night,  *  ThU  u  not  the  right  waif  to  get  eternal 
UJk;  thou  muet  worehip  Ood,  and  not  a  etoek  or  stone,*  Well,  it 
pleased  Ood  of  His  merciful  goodness  to  visit  me  with  grievous  sick- 
nesSy  both  of  body  and  mind,  two  days  after  I  made  this  Latin 
sermon,  which  was  the  Wednesday  after  St.  Peter's  ad  Yincula  his 
day.  Truly  then  lying  very  siek  in  my  bed,  and  more  like  to  die 
than  hve,  conscience  so  pricked  and  disquieted  me^  that  I  feared 
condemnation:  my  conscience  always  suggesting  and  as  it  were 
telling  me  Papistry  to  be  an  idolatrous  and  superstitious  religion. 
Tet  for  all  that  I  thought  that  religion,  to  have  oeen  best,  although 
I  disputed  often  against  the  same,  insomuch  that  many  of  my  school- 
fellows susnected  me  to  have  been  an  heretic,  for  so  term  theyr  Pro- 
testants. One  of  you  that  was  prefect  of  our  chamber  in  the  linglish 
Seminaxy  may  easily  gather  that  I  was  no  true  lover  of  the  Gospel, 
whenas  I  so  sharply  spake  and  preached  against  the  professors 
thereof.  And  how  imwisely  I  slept  in  the  coMest  time  of  the  year, 
the  hst  winter,  upon  hard  Inwards,  forsaking  m^  bed — how  I  scourged 
myself  with  whipcords,  and.  how  I  fasted  twice  in  the  week ;  you 
may  conjecture  by  this  that  I  was  a  Papist,  which  would  seek  so  to 
shorten  mine  own  life.  Tou  know  also  how  I  took  thereby  a  vehe- 
ment cough,  with  continual  spitting,  which  since  your  departure 
grew  to  a  dangerous  disease,  whereof,  I  thank  Gfod,  I  am  now 

jr.s. — ^voL.  IV.  c 
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reoorered.  Mj  confessor  did  adyise  me  to  such  and  so  extreme 
discipline  and  correction  of  mj  bodj  as,  had  I  still  followed  hia 
directions,  I  bad  been  dead  ere  now,  and  put  in  the  Orotte,  for 
grares  bate  they  none  at  Borne,  but  vaultsl  K  tbia  be  good  or 
wholesome  counsel,  for  a  man  so  to  correct  himself  that  he  ahall  be 
the  cause  of  his  own  death,  judge  you.  But  I  left  those  super- 
Btitions,  and  suffered  reason  to  njie  my  will,  before  it  was  too  late ; 
and  having  recovered  my  health,  I  presented  myself  before  the  Pope» 
and  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Bheims,  for  that  the  air  there  was  more 
temperate.  I  had  before  that  time  made  an  oration  and  a  sermon  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  presented  before  the  Pope  and  four  cardinals,  and 
before  all  them  that  were  with  the  Pope  in  the  Consistory.  If  you, 
my  brethren,  deny  the  assertion  thereof,  yet,  to  vour  shame  and  my 
credit,  they  that  shall  go  to  Borne  for  pleasure  saJte  may  safely  go  to 
the  Pope's  piothonota^,  dwelling  fast  by  Saint  Peter's  Chwen,  in 
the  Inquisitory  Palace,  or  to  any  of  his  clerks,  and  there  make  inqui- 
sition of  my  name,  which  is  registered  in  three  great  paper  volumes ; 
ot  such  as  are  always  present,  writing  in  chaml^ra,  to  wnom  all  men 
without  danger  may  resort :  where,  turning  to  my  name,  they  ahall 
find  the  sermon  and  oration,  containing  ten  sheets  in  paper,  for  tbe 
which  the  Pope  gave  me  great  thanks,  and  so  did  the  carainals,  with 
all  the  rest.  Moreover  (which  I  had  almost  forgotten),  being  before 
the  Pope,  I  had  a  wallet  for  four  priests,  and  a  doctor,  and  others, 
full  of  Agnu9  DeU,  grana  benedicta,  medellas,  crosses,  and  beads, 
with  other  trashes ;  and  forasmuch  as  I  had  never  before  that  time 
seen  the  Pope  blessing  wallets,  I  did  hold  the  wallet  before  him,  and 
would  have  nad  him  to  hold  it  in  his  lap,  and  so  to  have  blessed  it 
with  his  red  cap.  Well,  I  never  drew  back  my  hand  from  him  until 
eitraordinarily  ne  had  blessed  it  three  times,  which  before  that  time, 
as  I  think,  was  never  seen.  So  that  England  is  happy,  which  hath 
gotten  such  a  wallet,  with  so  many  blessings,  whereby  (perhaps)  they 
may  deliver  their  grandsires  apace  out  of  purgatory.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  to  see  what  virtue  mav  be  thrust  into  a  wallet.  O  unwise 
people  that  trust  to  such  trashes!  If  I  had  money  plenty,  I  would 
get  you  a  thousand  blessings ;  but  Ood  bless  us  all  from  such  hypo- 
critical Benediciies  !" 

The  pages  which  we  have  already  devoted  to  his  work  will 
diow  clearly  enough  that  we  have  read  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
pordy  volume  through  vrith  a  due  measure  of  attention.  The 
care  expended  on  its  thorough  perusal  will  justify  our 
expression  of  very  decided  opinions  upon  the  publication. 
We  feel  bound,  then,  in  honesty  to  say  Uxat  we  are  more  dis- 
appointed by  its  studied  reticence  than  instructed  by  its  reve* 
lationa.  The  author  has  added  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  publio  events  that  mark  the  Pontificate  of  his  tetrah^  of 
Popes,  while  hia  anecdotea  arci  it  muat  be  owned*  of  a  micro- 
aeoTOcal  minuteneas,  such  as  scarcely  repay  the  pains  of 
gatnering    them    up.      Not   only    hsia    hia    Eminence    been 
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go^vmed   by  a  discretion  wldch    seems    to    apprehend    the 
•ponge  of  the  "Index  Expurgatorius"  at  his  back,  but  the 
whole  style  of  the  book,  in  the  selection  of  his  matter  and  his 
mode  of  treatment,  indicates  the  presence  of  a  specific  aim  beyond 
the  mere  purpose  of  amnsement,  on  the  one  band,  or  of  infor- 
mation, on  the  other.    We  trace  in  it  the  culinary  skill  of  an 
eeelesiasticBl  Soyer  or  Tide,  so  proportioning  spice  and  condi- 
ment to  the  known  taste  of  his  guests,  as  to  impart  a  zest  and 
flavour  to  an  unrelishable  dish,  and  seasoning  the  whole  for  the 
English  palata     The  result  is  one  which  does  credit  to  the 
ability  of  the  maUre  de  cuisine^  but  reflects  little  merit,  as  we 
take  it,  on  the  community  for  whom  he  caters.     The  work  ia 
eminently  wordy  and  pictorial,  the  former  partly  the  vice  of 
the  Cardmal's  style,  but  both  of  set  intention  and  purpose  of 
heart     Our  readers  have  some  notion,  for  most  haye  witnessed 
it  in  thiur  school  holidays,  when  young,  how  the  professional 
iiigffler  engages  the  attention  of  the  spectator  while  he  contriyes 
his  legerdemain.    He  has  his  story,  his  patter,  his  anecdote ; 
and  wnile  he  seems  most  unconcernedly  entertaining  his  audi- 
tory with  words,  he  is  weaving  meantime  the  magic  deception 
which  mimics  reality,  and  yet  surpasses  belief.     Who  knows 
not  that  half  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  wizard  is  his  incantation 
— that  witches  brew  no  hell-broth  without  their  preludial  hell- 
song  ?    No  one  understands  this  better  than  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
and  he  practises  it  to  perfection.    We  hope  we  need  not  explain 
that  in  saying  thus  much  we  make  no  impeachment  of  his 
morals  or  his  integrity,  but  simply  avouch  what  to  our  own 
^iprehension  is  patent  in  the  method  he  pursues.     While  he 
teealls  his  reminiscences,  and  scatters  his  anecdotes  few  and  far 
between,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  ser- 
vant of  his  Church  ;  and  nothing  is  told  and  nothing  withheld, 
nothing  daubed  out  and  nothing  painted  in,  but  with  a  view  to 
commend  the  institution  he  supports  and  professes.    He  throws 
dust  with  inimitable  grace — he  means  to  throw  it.    Robin  and 
Anderson  are  not  more  apt  at  small  talk  than  is  his  Eminence, 
and  with  the  same  purpose.     Expert  as  a  bull-fighter,  he  first 
snares  with  his  mantle  before  he  stabs  as  the  picador.    Astute  as 
the  fox,  he  winds  and  doubles  ostensibly,  while  he  secretly  and 
safely  slinks  off  to  his  cover.    There  is  to  us  an  immense 
amount  of  clerical  thimblerig,  far  more  than  of  mere  author- 
craft,  in  the  long-winded  array  of  words  which  march  in  goodly 
procession  through  the  ponderous  paragraphs  of  the  Cardinal's 
book.    They  are  fitted  to  blind,  not  enlighten ;  a  veil  rather 
than  an  apocalypse ;  a  Delphic  enigma,  not  an  intelligible 
^lude.    This  was  in  a  singular  and  quite  spontaneous  way  the 
impression  made  upon  us  as  we  wended  our  course  through 
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these  by  no  means  nninteresting  pages ;  bat  especially  were  we 
thas  affected  in  the  perusal  of  the  life  of  the  Seventh  PioB, 
which  occupies  nearly  half  the  volume.  There  ought  not  to 
be  less  in  the  shape  of  incident  to  declare  of  that  Pontiff,  whose 
life  was  unusually  eventful;  yet  here  the  author  more  than 
elsewhere  indulges  in  sundry  small  cataracts  or  waterspouts  of 
words,  that  more  than  once  threatened  the  conquest  of  our 
patience,  and  the  interruption  of  our  task.  They  consiBt  of — 
but  these  belong  otherwheres  as  well — imbounded  laudations  of 
the  glories  of  ecclesiastical  Rome,  and  of  the  superhuman  virtues 
of  its  rulers.  This  pomp  of  words  and  shows  we  take  for  what 
it  is  worth,  but  will  0¥ni  that  we  cannot  view  without  appro- 
hension  the  calibre,  spiritiud  and  intellectual,  of  those  Ennish 
readers  for  whom  pictures  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  have 
charm  enough  to  be  an  allurement  to  apostacy.  And  such  is 
the  signification  which  we  attach  to  our  epithet  of  jnetorial^  aa 
applied  to  the  Cardinal's  work.  His  style  and  his  selection  of 
subjects  for  description  are  both  sensuous.  It  is  the  style 
which  Romanism  of  itself  forms ;  and  Dr.  Wiseman  has  had 
kindred  elements  in  his  nature ;  so  that  in  his  case  the  training 
has  been  easy,  and  the  acquisition  perfect.  No  person  can  live 
any  length  of  time  in  Rome  the  City  without  the  taste  for  pro- 
cessions and  external  delights  of  Rome  the  Church  developing 
itself  more  rapidlv  than  in  most  places,  for  there  pre-eminently 
the  Church  ministers  to  eye  and  ear  the  showy  sight,  the 
pleasant  sound — ^the  paintiug  and  the  statue— the  colonnade 
and  basilica — the  censer  and  the  pomp — ^the  harp  and  the 
organ.  It  \a  the  genius  of  the  religion,  and  no  less  the  geniuM 
luci;  and  the  two  influences  bear  upon  the  denizens  of  the 
Eternal  City  with  a  potency  thev  care  not  to  resist. 

And  what  the  actiud  Rome  effects  by  an  insensible  charm  on 
the  minds  of  unoccupied  residents,  and  sentimental  tourists, 
aided  by  the  relaxing  air,  the  natural  beauty,  the  easy  and 
accommodating  morahty  of  both  religion  and  people — ^that  the 
Cardinal  aims  toacoomplish  by  means  of  his  book;  andguaging 
the  intellect  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  prepared,  our  soul  is 
exceedingly  filled  with  the  contempt  it  displays  for  the  Christian 
faith  and  common  sense  of  Englishmen*  Can  it  be  that  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen  are  to  be  lured  like  those  of  little 
men  and  maids  of  nursery  existence  by  the  offer  of  ffilt  ginger- 
bread, or  a  pretty  picture  book  P  Is  tne  religion  of  the  recent 
converts  to  Popery  only  one  of  Gothic  architecture,  **  the  long- 
drawn  aisle,  the  firetted  vault  P'  Is  it  a  matter  of  Pugin  ud 
painting — ^posture-making  and  perfume — processions,  flowers, 
and  banners  P  Would  it  die  if  unfed  with  altar-dressings 
suited  to  ecclesiastical  seasons — its  white,  its  red,  its  green,  its 
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jmrpley  its  black  P  Are  lighted  candles  at  midday  the  flame 
that  attracted  the  moths  P  Is  the  child's  plaj  of  dressing  and 
vndreesiiig  during  service — ^the  alb  and  amice^  the  stole  and 
cbasuble — the  bowing  to  the  right  and  curtseying  to  the  left — 
the  palpable  imspirituality  and  puerility  of  the  mass — is  it  this 
which  has  appealed  so  successfully  to  the  frivolous  and  earthly 
natures  whom  it  has  besnared  P  Is  their  penchant  for  pomp 
the  same  as  the  confessed  weakness  of  the  Olympians — 

**  Nos  quoque  tangit  honos,  festis  gaudemus,  et  aris  ?*' 

We  have  seen  much  of  the  acted  Somanism  of  all  lands,  and 
BO  Uttle  of  the  heathenism  so  largely  adopted  by  the  human 
nuse,  and  by  no  feature  of  their  correspondence  are  we  more 
impressed  than  by  the  absence  of  seriousness  characteristic  of 
boUi.  They  both  have  a  stem  and  dark,  not  to  say  a  san- 
guinary repressive,  side;  but  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
each  is  levity  and  lack  of  thought — a  worsmp  that  is  a  com- 
pound of  farce  and  fun — a  life  that  only  recognises  a  soul  to 
make  a  mock  of  it  and  its  Creator.  Now,  if  this  be  the  sorcery 
wherewith  the  DaUlah  of  Rome  has  bewitched  her  votaries  out 
of  IVotestant  communions,  we  must  allow  they  were  easily  be- 
fooled, and  that  their  foUy  almost  precludes  compassion  for 
their  delusion.  Nevertheless,  as  these  simpletons  have  souls  to 
be  saved,  though  they  now  sport  themselves  with  their  vain  de- 
oeivings,  we  must  deplore  their  ecclesiastic  craze,  and  desire  for 
them  an  awakening  to  true  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  evangelical 
repentance. 

jBut  while  we  find  fault  with  the  superficial  and  eulogistic 
character  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  book,  slurring  over  the  fauings 
of  his  four  Popes,  or  rather  hiding  the  fact  that  they  had  any 
failingB  at  all,  we  condemn  the  discretion  which  has  shut  out 
altogether  allusion  to  the  secular  disorders  of  the  Popedom.  A 
little  more  candour  here  would  have  won  more  credit  elsewhere. 
In  the  stranffe  combination  of  secular  and  spiritual  powers  in 
the  person  of  the  Pope,  the  prince  can  never  be  separated  from 
the  Pontiff.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible,  with  due  regard 
to  truth,  to  pass  over  the  condition  of  the  people,  while 
descanting  on  the  merits  of  their  ruler,  even  though  policy  or 
fiuicy  should  dictate  a  descant  on  the  priestly  rather  than  the 
princely  virtues  of  the  sovereign.  The  Cardinal  does  indeed 
make  something  of  an  apology  for  the  want  of  material  pro- 
gress in  the  States  of  the  Church,  based  upon  the  want  of  means, 
rat  he  is  whoUy,  or  almost  wholly,  silent  upon  national  dis- 
orders and  discontents. 

Kot  one  word  does  he  say  of  that  mass  of  abuses,  civil  imd 
social,  executive  and  legislative,  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
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have  made  the  States  of  the  Church  a  byword  amongst  poli- 
ticianSy  for  inefficiency  and  wrong.  A  mediseval  system  of 
legislation  and  finance,  a  purblind  retrogradation  where  advance 
was  required,  a  repression  of  uttered  or  published  thought,  a 
monopoly  of  administration  by  the  clergy,  a  dread  and  perse- 
cution of  talent,  a  discountenance  of  enlightened  men  at  the 
universities,  the  Sanfedisti  with  their  theocratic  championship 
of  the  Church,  the  charitable  institutions  administered  ex- 
dnsively  by  the  clergy,  the  barbarous  imprisonment  in  the 
Ghetto  for  the  Jews,  the  factions  which  injustice  fostered,  the 
libersl  dogs  and  conservative  cats  of  Faenca,  the  brigandase 
which  resisted  all  feeble  attempts  at  suppression,  and  the 
chronic  state  of  insurrection  against  their  sovereigns  main- 
tained by  the  Romans  from  the  r^toration  of  the  Pope  in  1815 — 
of  all  tms  not  a  word. 

We  find  no  gibbeting  for  general  scorn  of  sach  names  as  the 
crazy  Pallotta,  the  craf^  Benvenuti,  the  relentless  Rivarola,  the 
inquisitorial  Livemizzi,  the  stem  Bemetti,  the  pliant  Albani, 
the  mercenarv  Baratelli,  the  factious  Babini,  the  infamous 
Canoea,  the  haughty  Lambruschini,  the  servile  Mattei,  the 
rigid  Spinola,  the  severe  Brignola,  the  ill-savoured  Yannicelli, 
the  extravagant  Tosti,  the  spying  Freddi,  the  traitorous  Parte- 
sotti,  the  hard  Massimo,  the  scandalous  Delia  (}enga,  the 
minion  Moroni,  the  forger  Grossi,  the  loathsome   Fontana, 
the  cruel   Barbieri,   all  persons  of  more  or  less  notoriety, 
during  the  reiens  of  the  four  Pontifi  annotated  by  our  author. 
The  fact  that  tnese  persons  held  posts  of  signal  importance  in 
the  administration  of  the  Popedom,  during  a  period  exceeding 
thirty  years,  is  deeply  discreditable  to  those  sovereign  person- 
ages whom  the  Cardinal    represents    as  an   incarnation    of 
benevolence  and  virtue.      The  influence    of   some  of  these 
wretches  was  the  proverbial  back-stairs  influence,  the  least 
creditable  and  most  dangerous  of  all;  while  that  of  others, 
scarcely  less  prejudicial,  was  of  that  official  kind  which  sprang 
from,  and  was  characteristic  of,  sacerdotal  rule,  and  necessarily 
and  habitually  inflamed  and  exasperated  the  people.    By  the 
time  that  these  four  moddl  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Church's  patrimony  in  central  Italy,  had  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  the  country  was  ripe  for  that  outburst  of  democratic 
and  civic  rage  which  issued  in  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  and  its 
consequences,  a  series  of  events  into  which  we  do  not  purpose  to 
enter.    When,  however,  Gregory  XVI.  died,  the  following  was 
the  condition  of  afiairs  in  Rome :   all  the  thinking  men  in  the 
states,  outside  of  the  priestly  order,  were  arrcyed  against  the 
government;   the  native  troops  were  few,  ill-disciplined,  ill- 
trained,  and  not  to  be  trusted;  commerce  was  confined,  and 
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flmuggUng  vas  luuTersal ;  the  police  was  a)rbitrarj  and  ibeo* 
lent;  the  taxes  were  heavy  and  ill-allotted;  citizens  were  not 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  laws,  exemptions  for  privileged  classes 
abounding ;  an  annual  deficit  existed  in  the  reteniie,  which  wbb 
trafficked  in  by  anticipation,  and  there  was  no  audit  of  accounts; 
instruction  and  education  were  inadequate  in  everything; 
censorship  of  the  press  was  harsh  and  bigoted ;  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  citizens  were  living  under  uie  expl^ss  surveillance 
of  the  authorities;  the  exiles  amounted  to  upwards  of  two 
thousand,  and  ten  years  afterwards,  thirty  thousand;  the 
prisons  were  crowded  with  political  offenders,  while  criminals 
of  all  kinds  and  of  the  deepest  dye  walked  abroad  with  im- 
punity; military  commissions  for  trial  of  jxilitioal  offenders 
sat  in  permanence;  the  nobility  were  alienated  from  the 
government,  or  hostile  to  it ;  the  burgher  class,  the  heart  and 
soul  of  a  nation,  at  enmity  with  the  priests ;  the  foUowers  of 
the  court  voluptuous,  effeminate,  servile,  worthless ;  the  lower 
classes  superstitious  and  ill-taught,,  yet  ripe  for  revolution,  aiCid 
always  discontented ;  the  rural  priesthood  ignorant,  poor,  but 
generally  in  decent  repute,  with  exceptions  of  impure  and 
wealthy,  hypocritical  and  unworthy  members,  especially  in  the 
city  itself;  and,  finally,  the  whole  body  of  foreign  diplomatists 
were  constrained  to  employ  all  their  crafb  and  influence  to  sus- 
tain the  government  against  its  own  subjects;  to  induce  the 
executive  to  rule  moderately  and  wisely ;  to  keep  up  the  sem- 
blance of  decency  in  the  relations  of  subject  and  sovereign ; 
and  to  avoid  becoming  the  scorn  and  lauffhing-stock  of  all  the 
governments  of  the  world.  So  far  as  tibie  Cardinal's  volume 
would  regulate  the  judgment,  our  conclusion  must  be,  that  the 
Popedom  had  wise  and  gentle  administrators,  and  loyal  and 
happy  lieges  :  the  one  reluctant  to  govern,  the  other  delighted 
to  wear  the  easy  yoke.  Never  were  there  such  faultless  princes 
as  the  Piuses,  the  Gbegories,  and  the  Leoe,  according  to  Wise- 
man, and  it  is  only  when  one  turns  away  from  ''The  Romance  of 
the  Four  Popesy'^  to  confront  the  stern  facts  of  the  history  of  the 
modem  Popedom,  that  he  arrives  at  anything  like  correct  im- 
pressions of  events  and  characters  as  they  were.  The  anecdotes 
are  a  CyropaDdia  of  the  Papacy,  in  which  each  succeeding 
Pontiff  is  a  Cyrus,  an  accomplished  and  exemplary  prince,  in 
learning  a  marvel,  in  spirit  a  confessor,  in  morals  a  saint.  Hie 
author  who  would  convev  such  an  impression  to  his  readers, 
ought  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  had  forgetful  memories,  or  a 
limited  curriculum  of  historical  instruction.  Without  attacking 
the  private  character  of  any  one  of  the  Pontiffs  embalmed  in 
the  Cardinal's  cabinet,  we  have  shown  sufficient  reason  in  the 
turbulence,  disoofcitenty  misery,  and  rebellion,  prevalent  during 
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their  TeignSi  to  dash  the  rose-hue  of  thdr  'pertcaitDre  wiih 
shade,  and  to  induce  a  state  of  historic  doabt  as  to  the  im- 
tjualified  correctness  of  the  representation.  The  extreme  com- 
plaisance which  his  Eminence  displays  towards  the  occupants  of 
the  Holy  See^  of  itself  would  awaken  suspicion,  it  so  closely 
resembles  the  special  pleading  of  the  adyocate,  who,  «t  all 
hazards,  maintains  the  innocence  of  his  client  and  aaks  for  a 
yerdict^in  'his  fayour,  professing  at  the  same  time  his  own  pro- 
foundest  conyiction  of  his  bkonelessness.  In  the  case  before 
us,  this  process  consists  of  a  predetermined  silenee  and  sup- 
pression respecting  the  unfayourable  side  of  his  brief,  while  the 
other  side  the  pleader  raises  to  a  seyenth  heayen  of  perfection. 
With  the  blind  instinct  of  a  loyer,  or  with  the  shrewd  policy 
an  ecclesiastic,  we  shall  not  decide  which,  Cardinal  Wiseman 
can  see  no  faults  in  the  object  of  his  regard.  To  judge  by  the 
tone  of  his  work,  the  infallibility  of  Popes  is,  withliis  Emi- 
nence, moi^  than  a  mere  doraia — ^it  has  become  a  principle  of 
his  moral  nature — a  thread  of  his  natural  life.  When  the 
Popesaet  this-wise  he  approyes,  and  when  they  act  otherwise 
he  still  approyes.     The  old  comedian  has  drawn  his  portrait : — 

**  Quicquid  dicunt,  laudo ;  id  rursum  si  negant,  laudo  id  quoque : 
Negat  quis,  nego ;  ait,  aio.     Fostremo  imperavi  egomet  mihi 
Omnia  assentari :  is  quAstus  nunc  est  multo  liberrimus." 

Now,  when  a  man  of  acknowledged  powers  and  learning,  like 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  acts  thus,  it  does  not  necessarily  inyRe  our 
imitation — rather  it  makes  us  pause,  and  emphasizes  the 
caution  :  'yJProve  all  things — hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 


Art.  II.— SAMUEL  BROWN'S  LECTURES  AND 

ESSAYS. 

Leeiures  on  the  Atomic  Theory^  and  E99ay9,  Scientific  and  Literary, 
By  Samuel  Brown.  Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co.  London : 
Hamilton  and  Co. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  uncommon  thought  in  these 
yolumes,  and  their  writer  was  a  man  of  uncommon  style,  both  in 
spirit  and  expression.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  lorown,  the 
eiffhth  son  of  John  Brown,  the  well-known  author  of  "  The 
Sdf-interpreting  Bible,"  and  "  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible." 
He  was  bom  in  Haddington,  ISl?,  and  died  m  Edinburgh  in 
his  thirty-ninth  year.     Immediately  after  taking  his  degree  of 
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ILD.y  in  tlie  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh^  1839,  he  began  to  lee* 
tore  on  the  recondite  subjects  here  brought  before  us.  During 
the  winter  of  1840 — 41,  he  was  associated  as  a  lecturer  wit£ 
the  late  Edward  Forbes — " A^  nimium  brevis  tevi  decus  et.dmde- 
rmm.'*  In  1843  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  diemistry 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  next  and  very  near 
the  sooeessful  candidate — ^Dr.  Gregory.  That  a  man  only 
twenty-eiz  should  nearly  succeed  to  that  chair,  is  a  strong  evi- 
dence that  he  possessed  high  qualifications  for  the  office. 
FailiBg,  however,  in  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  at  once 
retired,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  one  labour  of  his  brief  life, 
the  realizing  by  experiment  his  doctrine  of  the  atomic  consti- 
tution of  bodies,  and  in  this  aim  he  was  only  a  little  less  than 
socoesaful.  '* One  God,  one  law,  one  element"  seems  to  have 
been  his  motto.  And  as  his  widow,  who  ably  edits  these 
volumes,  well  observes,  "  if  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine  of  the  traos- 
mutability  and  luuty  of  matter  be  established,  the  relevancy  of 
which,  to  nse  Dr.  Chalmers'  happy  expression,  may  be  held  to 
be  already  proved,  it  will  be  to  the  science  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  matter,  as  much  as  Newton's  doctrine  of  gravi- 
tation was  to  the  celestial  dynamics."  Here  we  cannot  but 
emphasize  the  if^  for  scarcely  are  the  men  and  the  time  for  the 
ettablMment  of  .that  doctrine  yet  arrived.  Had  the  herald  of 
that  doctrine  been  permitted  to  continue  his  labours,  the  doc- 
trine, probably,  would  either  have  been  demolished  or  •esta- 
blished by  this  time.  We  hope  some  man  of  equal  en^gy, 
immediateness,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  will  soon  be  found  to 
enter  on  his  labours  and  win  the  reward.  **  Appearing  ere  the 
times  were  ripe,  he  withered  in  all  the  leaves  and  promise  of 
his  spring."  But  these  volumes  are  full  of  interest,  in  a  scientific 
and  psychological  point  of  view ;  they  will  not  remain  fruitless, 
bat  many  an  idea,  now  in  embryo  within  them,  will  find  the 
nidme  of  their  development  in  other  minds. 

The  religious  element  was  predominant  in  the  constitution  of 
Dr.  Brownis  mind,  and,  of  course,  it  took  a  scientific  direction 
and  expression ;  for  a  man's  science  is  necessarily  a  portion  of 
his  creed,  a  portion  of  what  he  regards  as  true,  and,  therefore, 
ao  fiir  rdated  to  the  Divine  revelation  in  its  operation  on  his 
faculties,  siace  it  is  his  mode  of  reading  the  will  of  God  as 
expressed  in  the  laws  of  creation.  Science,  in  short,  consists 
of  onr  ideas  of  facts,  or  the  impressions  on  our  minds  derived 
from  the  observation  of  phenomena ;  or  the  apparent  qualities 
of  things  in  relation  to  each  other.  Its  extent  is  limited  to  the 
measure  of  man's  capacity  to  examine  and  to  estimate  the  con- 
stitution of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  also  that  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  think  about  it ;  that  is  to 
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myy  we  are  tralj  8cienti6c  only  just  so  far  as  we  know  ouneWea 
and  the  other  works  of  God.  Hence  it  happens,  that  feeling 
how  diminutive  is  the  power  of  man  to  penetrate  the  mysterioos 
profundities  of  nature,  and  how  incapable  his  faculties  are  of 
following  the  wisdom  (^  the  Almighty^  as  eyinced  in  the  orea^ 
tion  of  mind  and  matter,  the  most  scientific  man  is  the  moat 
humble,  and  the  wisest  the  most  devout,  lor  he  is  ever  finding 
occasion  to  utter  within  his  heart,  ''O  the  depth,  and  the 
height,  and  the  breadth  !^'  The  little  that  he  perceives  in  each 
object  that  he  investigates,  affords  evidence  in  itself  that  the 
Might  which  made  that  object  must  **  extend  beyond  extent,*' 
and  that  his  utmost  effort  to  comprehend  what  is  made  muat 
fidl,  whether  contemplated  in  relation  to  the  minute  or  tin 
magnificent. 

Probably,  this  overwhelminff  sense  of  the  smallness  of  man*s 
science,  is  best  seen  in  the  hypotheses  and  theories  he  has 
invented  in  order  to  form  a  conception  of  the  forces  resident  in 
matter,  and,  perhaps,  best  of  all  m  that  which  is  called  **  the 
atomic  theory ;"  the  method  inferred  or  invented  by  that  most 
humble  and  moat  highly  endowed  man,  Dalton.  He  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  elements,  that  ia  to 
say,  the  form,  force,  and  relation  of  the  indivisible  partidea  dT 
which  the  elements  must  be  conceived  to  consist,  their  indiviai* 
bility,  of  course,  being  a  fact  only,  because  the  will  of  their 
Maker  has  set  limits  to  division,  though  the  mind  must  ever 
conceive  of  even  the  least  particle  of  matter  as  yet  possessed  of 
dimensions,  and,  therefore,  still  capable  of  separation  into  parte 
ad  infinitum^  as  a  mere  mental  act.  We  here  see  how  phyaioa 
and  metaphysics  are  neoessarily  associated,  in  ever^  exercise  of 
the  intelieet  by  which  we  would  determine  the  ideas  in  our 
minds  concerning  the  nature  of  anything;  for  even  in  conceiving 
of  a  thing  as  merely  possessinff  parte  and  proportions,  we  are 
led  at  once  to  a  depth  D^ond  uie  fathoming  of  intelleot,  and, 
in  short,  we  are  conducted  to  the  infinite,  as  directly  in  thinki 
of  the  invisible  wwld  of  atoms,  as  in  looking  into  the  boundlt 
heavens. 

All  the  worlds  of  the  rolling  universe  must  be  conceived  aa 
formed  of  atoms,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  ia  vast  and  boundless 
ia  made  np  of  that  whidi  is  mconceivably  small,  in  the  fixed 
limit  of  ite  form.  Now  that  we  are  right  in  regarding  tha 
notion  of  an  atom  of  matter,  as  the  deduction  from  what  la,  to 
that  which  ia  inconceivable,  will  be  seen  if  we  ask  ouraelveB, 
What  is  an  atom  P  In  the  werda  of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  **  the 
atomic  theory  of  matter  is  the  hvpotkesia  that  each  aenaibia 
form  (a  ciystal,  drop,  or  breath  of  air),  ia  made  up  of  homoao- 
meric  parts,  indiviaible  hy  aaeh  foroas  aa  ara  competent  to  the 
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of  their  aggregates.     These  parts  are  called  particles, 
aolecules,  atoms.'* 

"  This  hypothesis  supposes,  for  instance,  that  a  piece  of  sulphur 
may  be  meehanically  divided  and  subdivided  till  it  shall  be  all  broken 
«p  into  a  multitude  of  equal  particles,  incapable  of  further  sub- 
dinaioo,  hj  such  forees  as  have  thus  far  divided  the  piece,  and 
powcsfling  all  the  properties  of  the  piece,  except  such  as  resulted 
to  it  from  their  own  coaggregation  in  its  form,  solidity,  fusibilitr, 
jellowness,  and  others.  This  illustration  implies,  that  an  atom  is 
solid,  nor  liquid,  nor  gasiform."— P.  16. 


Now  what  is  our  conception  of  an  atom  from  this  definition  ? 
Surely  a  thing  that  is  neither  solid,  nor  liquid,  nor  gasiform.,  is 
a  thing  not  to  he  conceived  of  by  us. 

There  may  be,  as  Dumas,  "  the  finest  genius  now  cultivating 
science,*'  seems  to  think,  some  unknown  force  in  nature  itself 
capable  of  resolving  the  so-called  chemical  atoms;  "  a  new  law 
of  constitution  may  begin  at  the  line  of  the  elements,  just  as 
thai  of  chemical  composition  succeeds  that  of  mecnanical 
aggr^pitioQ,  beginning  with  the  more  complex  atoms,  and 
ending  with  the  elements"  (p.  17).  Of  course,  the  atomic 
theory  cannot  be  demonstrated,  and  it  is  at  present  but  a  hypo- 
thetical premiss  giving  coherency  to  every  ascertained  fact,  and 
affording  a  salient  pomt  for  inquiry.  Our  author  looked  for 
that  "  tertium  quid,'*  "that  unknown  manifestation  of  analytical 
power,"  as  he  names  it,  which  shall  divide  the  now  known 
nominal  elements,  and  he  very  pertinently  shows  in  few  words, 
how  the  idea  of  atoms  is  to  be  reasoned  on  mathematically : — 

''Each  atom  must  be  defined  as  a  point  repulsive  up  to  a  given 
generated  periphery,  then  attractive  to  a  diameter  polar  to  that  of 
the  first  sphere,  then  repulsive,  and  so  on,  just  as  the  sun  is  to  the 
astronomer  a  centre  of  ascertained  comparative  force." — F.  34. 

So,  then,  an  atom  is  to  be  conceived  of  only 


**  A  molecular  nucleus  surrounded  by  five  polar  spheres  of  force  :  the 
JSntf  that  of  repulsion,  which  is  never  overpassed  in  the  chemical, 
any  more  than  the  first  repulsive  sphere  of  the  sun  is  in  astrono- 
mical, operations  of  nature;  the  second,  that  of  proper  chemical 
affinity ;  the  thirds  that  of  the  repulsion  which  hinders  the  compres- 
sion of  a  solid  body  by  surrounding  forces ;  the  fourth,  the  attractive 
sphere  of  solidiformity  ;  and  the  fifth,  the  repulsive  sphere  of  gasi- 
fomi^.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  are  no  more  than  five  spheres 
of  fiiroe ;  but  only  that  the  chemical  atomician,  contemplating  matter 
under  the  conditions  of  easiformity,  liquidity,  solidity,  and  chemical 
eombtnation,  has  to  consider  these  five  alone." — P.  64. 

We  bring  these  passages  together,  as  conveying  the  substance 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown's  views  of  the  atomic  theory.    He  thus 
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illustrates  the  action  of  the  five  spheres  of  force,  but  he  seems 
to  take  us  beyond  the  five  supposed  spheres,  to  a  sphere  of  his 
own,  on  which  he  founds  his  belief  of  the  possibility  of  the 
transmutation  of  one  element  into  another. 

"  A  particle  of  hydrogen,  reyolving  like  a  planet  round  oxygen,  on 
their. outermost  spheres  of  repulsion,  produces  the  smallest  mass  of 
these  gases,  diffused  by  Dalton's  law  in  the  ratio  of  particle  to 
particle ;  reyolving  round  oxygen  on  the  second  outermost  spheres 
of  repulsion,  they  should  proauce'the  smallest  mass  of  an  analogous 
solidiform  substance,  which,  however,  cannot  exist,  inasmuch  as  if 
the  mutual  repulsion  of  oxygen  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  hydrogen, 
in  contiguous  molecules,  could  be  so  far  constrained  as  to  admit  of 
such  composition,  there  were  no  opponent  force  to  hinder  their 
compression  into  the  more  intimate  union  of  chemical  combination. 
And,  lastly,  a  particle  of  hydrogen  reyolving  round  an  oxygen  on 
their  third  outermost  (i.e.,  innermost)  spheres  of  repulsion,  produces 
a  particle  of  the  compound,  water.  Two  particles  of  oxygen  revolv- 
iug  round  each  other  at  their  outermost  spheres  of  repulsion,  is  the 
smallest  mass  of  gaseous  oxygen;  revolving  on  the  second  outermost 
sphere  of  repulsion,  the  smaUest  mass  of  solid  oxygen ;  and  revolving 
ou  the  third  outermost  (i.e.,  innermost)  spheres  of  repulsion,  they 
would  be  chemically  combined,  and  the  two  particles  of  oxygen 
transmuted  by  such  combination  into  one  compound  particle  of  some 
other  element,  say  sulphur,  for  the  present.  The  former  illustration 
shows,  that  all  the  common  phenomena  of  the  combination  of  hete- 
rogeneous particles  is,  to  say  the  least,  equally  intelligible  by  the  old 
and  the  new  hypothesis.  The  latter  does  more,  for  it  furnishes  the 
cue  to  the  explanation  of  a  class  of  facts,  discovered  only  in  the 
latest  times,  for  which  the  old  hypothesis  makes  no  provision — ^tfae 
facts  of  isomerism  among  compound  bodies." — Pp.  65,  66. 

''  This  definition  of  the  five  spheres  is  bis  with  suggestions  for 
new  discovery.  If  this  theory  of  isomerism  be  the  truth  of  nature, 
then  the  fifty-five  elements  [sic],  which  no  invented  torture  has  been 
able  to  unfold,  may  be  isomencally  compound,  and,  by  necessity, 
indissoluble  by  the  kind  of  forces  by  which  experimenters  of  every 
age  have  hitherto  striven  to  wrench  their  constituents.  If  a  particle 
of  boron  be  a  compound  of  two  carbon  atoms,  it  shall  be  impossible 
to  decompose  it,  and  extract  carbon  oat  of  boron ;  if  silicon  consist 
of  two  borons  chemically  combined,  it  shall  be  vain  to  attempt  the 
extrication  of  either  boron  or  carbon  from  silicon ;  and  so  on,  with 
the  metals  and  other  elements.  Another  kind  of  analytical  force 
must  be  sought  and  found  before  such  combinations  can  be  solved ; 
or  synthesis  must  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  realize  the  hypo* 
thesis :  two  carbons  must  be  made  to  unite  chemically,  so  as  to 
produce  one  boron;  two  borons  to  produce  one  silicon;  or  four 
carbons  to  produce  one  silicon ;  just  as  two  cyanogens  are  forced  to 
combine  in  the  production  of  one  paracyanogen.  It  is  evident  that, 
if  any  one  element  be  transmutabfe  into  another  by  this  species  of 
self-involution,  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  hypothesis  which  should 
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reproeont  any  number  of  quasi-elements  ([not  to  limit  it  to  fifty-five) 
proceeding  nom  the  suocessiTe  involations  of  only  one  kind  of 
partides ;  and  tbus,  once  for  all,  the  conception  which  was  finally 
lost  at  Uie  birth  of  the  sceptical  clj^emistrj  of  modem  times,  is  not 
only  restored,  but  adapted  to  the  latest  results  of  the  science." — 
Pp.  67—70. 

Whether  we  regard  the  atomic  theory  as  propounded  by 
Dalton,  on  the  supposition  that  the  elements  of  substances  con- 
sist of  indiyisible  particles  of  the  same  given  size  and  shape, 
and  having  each  a  specific  weight,  or  whether,  aa  here  pro- 
pounded by  Dr.  Brown,  we  regard  the  ultimate  disposal  of 
matter  as  consisting  of  spheres  of  force  capable  of  various 
modifications  and  relations  to  each  other,  stul  the  theory  of 
combination  in  definite  proportion  remains  the  same.   Whatever 
the  method  and  mode  of  explanation  concerning  chemical  com- 
bination, the  laws  of  that  combination  admit  of  no  difference 
of  opinion,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  observers,  that 
the  combination  between  two  bodies  results  from  the  union  of  a 
certain  proportional  weight  of  the  one,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tional weight  of  the  other,  and  if  an  excess  of  either  ingredient 
of  the  compound  be  present,  it  must  remain  uncombined  and 
unchanged.     Thus  one  part  of  hydrogen  bv  weight  combines, 
with  eight  parts  of  oxygen  by  weight,  to  form  water ;  but  if 
these  gases  were  imited  in  proportions  of  one  hydrogen  to 
twelve  oxygen,  their  combination  being  effected,  would  leave 
four  parts  of  oxygen  free  and  imchanged.     Hence,  the  com- 
bining power  of  the  forces  or  elements  may  always  be  expressed 
by  numbers,  standing — ^hydrogen,  1 ;  oxygen,  8 ;  carbon,  6 ; 
nitrogen,  14 ;  sulphur,  16  ;  ana  so  on,  the  numbers  expressing 
their  relative  weights,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  must 
combine,  for  the  constituents  of  any  chemical  compound  replace 
each  other  exactly  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  combine,  so 
that  it  follows,  that  if  we  know  the  proportion  in  which  any 
one  body  combines  with  a  number  of  others,  we  also  know  the 
OToportions  in  which  they  combine,  and  replace  each  other. 
nuough  this  discovery  we  see  how  rigidly  exact  the  science  of 
chemistry  becomes,  and  how  beautifully  the  symbolical  language 
of  number  serves  to  express  in  a  simple,  compact  manner  the 
constitation  of  any  compound  body,  by  appending  to  the  first 
letter  of  the  name  of  any  substance  its  equivsuent  number. 
Thus  we  ever  discover,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are,  by  their 
Originator,  suited  to  the  faculties  of  man  ;  for  whereas  memory 
woud  be  burdened  beyond  its  power,  with  the  infinite  number 
of  particulars,  we  now  "  bind  tnem  in  bundles,"  to  use  a  phrase 
of  JLfOcke's,  and  label  them  in  a  manner  which  renders  them 
perCsctly  comprehensible,  and  very  convenient  for  use.      We 
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oaxmot  too  much,  admire  the  faot^  tliat  human  ameneie  ia  powible 
ouly  hecause  the  Creator  has,  so  to  say,  arranged  and  classified 
objects  in  order,  by  weigbt  and  number,  and  given  man  capacity 
to  discern  and  follow  this  order:  a  proof  sufficient  that  the 
study  of  science  is  a  truly  Christian  employment,  as  tending, 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  exalt  our  apprehension  of  Sis  wisdom 
and  beneficence,  without  whom  nothing  was  mada  The  study 
of  chemical  science  is  peculiarly  suited  to  fortify,  as  well  as 
expand,  the  faculties,  by  engaging  them  in  a  habit  of  order  and 
foresight.  ''We  can  now  see,  that  the  progress  of  science 
must  inevitably  reduce  the  whole  of  organic  chemistry,  in 
which  we  must  remember  only  the  same  three  or  four  elements 
[oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  mtrogen]  are  perpetually  met  with, 
to  a  collection  or  homologous  series,  in  which  every  compound 
will  have  its  natural  place,  indicative  at  once  of  its  origin,  its 
immediate  derivation,  and  its  properties,  both  physical  and 
chemical." 

We  may  here  introduce  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  of 
**/arce"  for  in  speaking  of  atoms  and  affinities,  we  speak 
of  something  mare  than  matter.  Whatever  it  be  that  con- 
stitutes substance,  the  "  force"  which  makes  it  what  it  is,  like 
itself  is  convertible  and  indestructible;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be 
divided,  transformed,  or  transfused,  but  can  never  be  lost.  This 
is  true  of  all  we  know  of  force,  physically  considered — light, 
heat,  electricity,  ma^etism,  momentum,  chemical  affinity,  gra- 
vitation, and  elasticity.  Probably,  either  one  of  these  may  be 
converted  into  any  other.  Take  heat — ^by  concentration,  it 
becomes  light ;  by  expansion,  in  a  medium,  such  as  wat^,  it 
becomes  momentum,  as  in  the  steam*engine.  Electricity  is 
light  in  the  electric  spark,  heat  in  the  fine  wire,  magnetism  in 
the  soft  iron  surrounded  by  the  coil,  momentum  in  the  electro- 
magnetic engine.  Momentum  changes  into  light  and  heat  by 
percussion  and  friction,  and  into  electricity,  as  in  the  electric 
machine.  It  is  indestructible,  because  it  is  convertible,  for  in 
transferring  force,  what  is  lost  in  one  form  is  found  in  another. 
One  ball  strikes  another — the  one  struck  takes  the  momentum, 
the  other  is  at  rest ;  but  fire  a  bullet  on  a  rock,  it  conveys  no 
impulse,  but  it  produces  heat  equal  to  the  impiidse  lost.  Force 
is  capable  of  being  stored  up  in  quiescence,  and  it  is  so  stored 
in  nature.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  stores  of  heat  and  liffht, 
which  again  lie  latent  in  the  water,  resulting  from  their  union, 
but  the  chemist  can  bring  them  into  action. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  fact  is  the  relation 
existing  between  the  forces  of  dead  matter,  and  those  of  life. 
Heat,  Cght,  and  electricity  are  at  work  in  forming  organic 
matter,  as  converted  into  living  force :  first,  in  a  vegeteble  fono* 
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aad  tlienoe  to  animaL  Vegetables  live  unddr  the  influence  of 
light  and  heat,  and  hy  eonverting  inorganic  matter  into  their 
own  eubetanoed ;  but  animalB  require  the  intervening  action  of 
vegetable  life,  for  animal  life  is  sustained  only  on  that  which 
has  lived  or  been  organized.  Here  we  have  an  ascending  scale 
of  ibieea»  convertible  the  one  into  the  other,  from  inorganic 
ontter  to  vegetable  tissue  and  animal  substance — from  the 
dead  earth  up  to  the  highest  visible  life;  why  not  one  step 
higher  ?  Why  may  not  spbrit-life  be  only  a  third  translation 
of  the  original  force  P  Thus  light,  heat,  electricity,  are  forces, 
converting  the  inorganic  or  dead  matter  to  form  the  organic  or 
living :  1st.  Vegetable  life ;  2nd.  Animal  life  ;  3rd.  Spirit-life. 
For  aught  we  know,  the  spirit*Iife  may  send  its  force  down, 
traaaferring  itself  into  animal ;  animal  to  vegetable  and  even 
to  inorganic,  in  form  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  Now,  if 
no  power  bat  that  of  the  Maker  of  power  can  destroy  any 
force,  and  if  spirit-force,  a  more  real  force  than  any  quality  of 
matter,  exist,  as  we  know  it  does,  then  it  must  continue  to 
exist,  though  other  forces  destroy  the  body. 

We  are  conducted  back  to  tne  alchemists  by  Dr.  Brown ; 
and  we  find  the  fiilfilment  of  their  dream  of  ''the  Great 
Mystery,"  "  the  mother  of  all  the  elements,  and  the  grand- 
mother of  all  the  stars,  trees,  and  carnal  creatures  ;"  for  it  is 
thus  to  be  understood,  "  that  all  things  proceeded  out  of  one 
matter,  and  not  every  particular  thing  out  of  its  own  private 
matter  by  itself,"  as  Paracelsus  express^  himself ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Brown:  ^'Two  particles  of  one  element,  say 
Qj^gen,  revolving  in  the  third  outemkost  (i.e.,  the  innermost) 
sphere  of  repulsion,  they  would  be  chemically  combined,  and 
toe  two  particles  of  oxygen  transmuted  by  such  combination 
into  one  compound  particle  of  some  other  element,"  as  before 
said.  Whether  we  have  a  clearer  notion  of  the  possibility  of 
the  transmutation  of  lead  into  gold,  on  such  data,  is  rather 
doubtful ;  yet  we  cannot  but  admire  the  sagacity  and  adroit- 
neoB  with  which  Dr.  Brown  accounts  for  me  wondrous  pro- 
duction of  vastly  different  substances  in  appearance  and  property 
firam  the  combmation  of  the  very  same  elements  in  the  very 
same  proportions,  by  showing  how  the  atoms  of  the  same 
dement  may  take,  so  to  say,  different  spheres  of  force,  and  thus 
render  it  possible  for  the  same  element  to  combine  with  itself ! 
Hue  IS  well  illustrated  in  the  production  of  cyanogen  and 
paracyanogen — for  the  former  is  gaseous,  and  the  later  solid — 
jet  both  contain  the  very  same  elements  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, namely,  nitrogen  1  +  carbon  2.  ''The  new  hypo- 
thesia  of  five  spheres  of  force  renders  their  relation  at  once 
intdHgihle.     Paracyanogen  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen  with 
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itself  1 — ^two  partioles  of  cyanogen  revolving  round  each  other 
on  their  innermost  spheres  of  repulsion,  produce  the  new  com- 
pound of  homogeneous  particles,  paracjanogen,  which  must 
consequently  contain  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  ike  same  pro- 
portions as  cyanogen  "  (p.  66).  "  The  posteriori  test  confirms 
this  conclusion/'  says  Dr.  Brown ;  ^  for  if  heat  to  any  extent 
were  applied  to  paracyanogen,  the  two  cyanogen  particles  could 
not  be  separated  from  each  otJier  as  such."  But  we  may  as  well 
say  that  water,  steam,  and  ice,  are  compounds  of  something  with 
itself,  instead  of  forms  of  the  same  thing,  in  different  rebtions 
to  heat,  as  say  that  cyanogen  is  not  cyanograi  when  it  appears 
in  the  solid /orm,  named  paracyanogen. 

We  do  not  see,  however,  that  if  this  theory  of  isomerism  be 
the  truth  of  nature,  it  follows  that  because  different  atoms  of 
the  same  element  may  be  in  different  spheres  of  force,  with 
regard  to  each  other,  and  so  present  different  appearances  of 
the  same  elements,  that,  therefore,  by  the  same  law,  the 
different  elements,  so  called,  mav  be  but  one,  with  its  atoms  in 
different  spheres  of  force,  in  relation  to  each  other.  This,  Dr. 
.  Brown  desired,  but  was  not  destined,  to  prove ;  for  though  long 
'  h^  tried,  he  ever  failed  to  show  that  even  boron  and  silicon,  so 
nearly  aBke,  are  but  isomeric  forms  of  the  same  element ;  so 
that,  after  all,  the  grand  dream  of  the  alchemists  remains  to  be 
fulfilled,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  aU  a  dream,  and  not  a  visicm  and 
a  prophecy. 

We  question,  indeed,  whether  the  very  idea  of  creation  as  a 
fixity  of  forces  in  relation  to  each  other,  does  not  invcdve  the 
necessity  of  permanent  variety,  and,  therefore,  imalterable 
conditions  in  the  existence  of  the  elementary  forces  constituting 
that  variety.  Would  it  not  be  a  contradiction  to  reason,  to 
assert  the  contrary  P  For  if  the  forces  have  power  to  alter 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  each  force  have  power  of 
forming  new  spheres  of  force  to  itself,  we  have  the  incompre- 
hensible proposition,  if  not  absurdity,  that  one  thing  may 
become  another  thing,  and  yet  remain  itself !  The  very  exist- 
ence of  material  identity,  all  chemical  chanses  notwithstanding, 
would  then  be  a  delusion,  and  all  the  teacning  of  chemistry  a 
mistake.  There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  a  fact  to  warrant 
such  a  notion,  for  if  the  identity  of  the  element  be  lost,  the 
power  of  detecting  it  is  also  lost,  and  we  cannot  prove  that  a 
transformation  is  a  transmutation,  until  we  can  prove  that  this 
thing  may  be  that,  and  two  very  different  things,  such  as  lead 
and  gold,  may  be  identically  the  same  thine.  We,  therefore, 
think  that  Dr.  Brown  laboured,  like  the  alchemists,  under  a 
delusion. 
There  is  a  sublime  thought  in  immediate  relation  to  thia 
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interestixig  subject  of  the  first  conseauence,  religiously  con- 
sideredy  for  as  Sir  Jolm  Herschel  well  said  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  1845, — •*  These  discoyeries  of  chemistry  effectually 
destroy  the  idea  of  an  external,  self-existent  matter,  by  giving 
to  each  of  its  atoms  at  once  the  essential  characteristics  of  a 
manufactured  article,  and  a  subordinate  agent/'  When  Isaiah 
asked,  **  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  meted  out  theheayens  with  a  span,  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains 
in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  P"  he  meant  and  implied, 
that  Gk>d  had  done  no,  and,  therefore,  that  every  atom  must 
combine  with  other  atoms  iii  definite  proportions,  because  the 
nicety  of  weight  and  measure  which  pertains  to  the  largest 
masses  and  the  vastest  extents,  must,  of  course,  also  pertain  to 
the  minutest  particle  which  goes  to  make  up  those  masses  in 
their  mightiest  dimensions.  Dr.  Brown  wisely  illustrates  his 
conception  of  atoms  by  reference  to  astronomical  principles, 
and  the  forces  regulating  the  sim  and  the  planets  in  relation  to 
each  other. 

'**  The  analogy  on  which  I  mean  to  assert  the  logical  propriety  of 
the  homoBomeric  doctrine  as  naturally  possible,  is  the  profound 
analogy  which  subsists  between  chemistry  and  astronomy,  of  which 
sciences  each  is  visible  by  reflection  in  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to 
unfold  this  thought  in  the  way  of  ascending  induction  of  particulars, 
and  I  beg  you  to  let  me  lay  down  my  positions  in  the  form  of  some 
dogmatic  paramphs,  resting  on  the  assumption  of  atoms ;  so  that 
the  analogy  faUing,  the  assumed  premiss  shall  fail  also,  so  far  as  the 
pretended  analogy  is  concerned : — 

"  I.  Astronomy  is  the  science  of  the  super-sensible  or  heavenly 
bodies,  meaning  oy  the  phrase,  those  parts  of  which  the  firmaments 
of  the  sky  are  aggregates,  and  of  which  solar  and  planetary  systems 
are  tertia  aliqua;  parts  known  to  be  in  themselves  diyisiole,  never 
divided  in  the  astronomical  operations  of  nature,  probably  indivisible 
by  such  forces  as  may  divide  their  aggregates  and  tertia  aliqua,  and 
ziot  yisible  in  perspective,  by  reason  of  their  magnitude  and  distance. 
Chemistry  is  the  science  of  tne  8ub*sensible  bodies  or  atoms ;  meaning 
by  the  phrase,  those  parts  of  which  the  sensible  forms  of  the  earth 
are  aggregates,  and  of  which  more  and  less  compound  molecules  are 
t^riia  aliqua  ;  parts  not  known  to  be  essentially  indivisible,  never 
divided  in  the  chemical  operations  of  nature,  indivisible  by  such 
forees  as  divide  their  aggregi^s  and  iertia  aliqua^  and  not  visible 
individually,  by  reason  o?  their  infinitesimal  dimensions  and  prox- 
imity. The  differences,  with  distinction  of  these  two  definitions, 
are  manifestly  referable  to  the  accident  of  man  the  definer^s  position 
among  the  worlds. 

^  if.  Astronomy  is  twofold,  its  objects  being  contemplated  both 
as  existing  variously  combined  in  space,  and  as  agents  of  events 
taking  place  in  time.    Statical  astronomy  discovers  what  celestial 
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bodies  exist,  and  in  what  oombinations  they  exist;  and  dynamical 
astronomj  determines  the  phenomena  in  which  these  bodies  bear 
their  parts,  and  what  parts  they  bear.  The  former  obserres  the 
earth  and  moon,  and  that  by  combination  they  produce  the  terrestrial 
system ;  Jupiter  with  his  satellites,  and  that  they  constitute  the 
system  of  Jupiter;  the  sun,  planets,  satellites,  and  comets,  the 
scTeral  ingredieuts  of  that  vast  unit — the  solar  system,  which  again, 
enters  into  the  composition  of  our  firmament ;  a  fabric  which,  how 
magnificent  soever  to  apprehension,  does,  in  reality,  sustain  no  more 
oomparable  a  pronortion  to  the  world  of  firmaments,  than  the  com- 
pound molecule  of  a  crystal  salt  to  the  mass  which  is  the  product  of 
its  indefinite  aggregation.  The  latter  eliminates  from  obserrations 
the  laws  expressed  by  the  motions  of  these,  and  traces  the  causes 
and  eflects  of  such  movements.  In  like  manner  is  chemistry  two- 
fold. Statical  chemistry  discovers  what  atoms  exist,  and  in  what 
combinations  they  exist.  The  dynamics  of  the  science  should 
explain  the  phenomena  which  atoms  concur  to  produce,  and  deter- 
mine the  share  of  each  in  the  production  of  these  phenomena.*' — 
Pp.  22—24. 

''The  analogy  of  the  milky  way,  doubtless,  carried  the  swift 
imagination  of  Democritus  to  the  conception  of  a  star-like  consti- 
tution for  the  sensible  forms  of  nature.  The  atomic  theory  is  just 
the  fact  of  the  unitary  world  of  stars  come  down  and  imaged  in  a 
dew-drop,  or  taking  a  sand-grain  for  its  orrery.  It  is  this  analogy, 
in  truth,  which  at  once  constitutes  its  clearness  and  perfection  as  a 
thought,  and  legitimatixes  it  in  the  presence  of  a  positive  meshod- 
ology."— P.  129. 

Should  it  be  hereafter  proved,  that  the  sixty-five  substances 
now  supposed  to  be  elementary,  are  still  soaoeptible  of  further 
division,  it  would  only  increase  the  premises,  and  strenffthen 
the  calculation  against  the  doctrine  of  chance ;  and  if  aU  the 
elements  should  be  demonstrably  found  to  be  only  different 
forms,  or  spheres  of  force,  in  different  relations,  it  would  only 
demonstrate  that  the  laws  of  the  Almighty  are  the  ground  of 
all  existence ;  for  truly  every  atomic  theorv,  with  every  mode  of 
explaining  ohemioal  action  as  propounded  by  those  most  inti- 
mate with  the  ultimate  forces  of  nature,  shows  that  nothing  ia 
ever  lost,  simply  because  all  things,  real  or  possible,  are  neoee* 
sarily  referred  to  God's  wilL  Aa  Brown  well  says,— ''The 
world  of  matter,  known  and  believed  by  fiuth,  the  world  of 
spirit  known  and  bdieved  by  faith,  and  these  made  eon- 
sentaneouslyone  by  that  transcending  faith  in  conscience,  is  the 
universe.  This  tnpod  is  the  immoveable  foundation  on  which 
all  the  sciences  are  to  he  builded  up ''  fp.  342).  What  Sir 
John  Hersohel  says  of  gravity,  is  equally  applicable  to  anr 
form  of  foroe,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  existence — ^it  is  ''  the  resnU 
of  a  omKioMBtUBi  or  witl  existing  $umewherf,  though  beyond  qqt 
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power  to  tnceJ* — (Ontliiiefi  of  ABtronomy,  p.  265.)  Thus, 
aAer  all,  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  science  are  but 
proofs,  and  it  posteriori  evidences  of  what  might  have  been 
inferred  at  once  bv  a  reason  equal  to  the  &:reat  argument,  from 
the  fsLctf  that  all  ^ings  are  created  by  the  omnipotent  fiat  of 
perfect  Wisdom.  Substance  is  indeed  the  power  of  Gtod.  The 
history  of  science  is,  in  short,  merely  the  record  of  man's 
mistakes  and  nusunderstandings,  except  so  far  as  science  mani- 
fests that  fisMst.  If  philosophers  had  always  started  in  their 
endeavours  after  discovery,  with  the  feeling  that  there  was  one 
God  of  the  one  universe,  they  would  have  discovered  more, 
linoe  they  would  have  Imown  what  they  were  to  look  for,  even 
a  unity  of  design  in  all  the  diversities  of  operation,  and  that 
always  in  relation  to  the  mental  constitution  of  man,  as 
addressed  by  the  mind  that  made  him. 

**  The  day  will  soon  enough  be  here  when  posterity  will  smile  at 
the  Baconians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  brought  themselves  to 
think  of  the  Bible,  for  example,  as  nothihs  more  than  an  organon  of 
priestcraft;  at  the  positivists  of  the  mneteenth,  who  discovered 
that  thought,  emotion,  passion,  and  will,  are  but  the  imponderable 
products  of  chemical  or  other  physical  actions  in  the  bram ;  at  the 
physicists  of  to-day,  who  have  entertained  such  images  of  the 
materializing  fancy,  as  the  matter  of  light,  caloric,  electric  fluids, 
and  what  not !  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  distant  when  younff  children 
will  wonder  at  not  a  row  things  belonging  to  the  truth  of  ingenuous 
observation,  which  we  are  yet  slow  to  receive;  for  credulity  of 
temper  is  even  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  bigoted  unbelief  of  the 
credible,  than  in  too  great  a  facility  of  conviction.  In  fine,  there  is 
probably  as  much  nonsense  believed,  and  as  much  truth  rejected,  in 
these  our  own  times,  as  at  any  other  period." — ^P.  163. 

Though  chemists  have,  with  more  wit  than  manners,  been 
calkd— 

"  Nasty,  soaking,  greasy  fellows. 
Knaves  would  brain  you  with  their  bellows ; 
Hapless,  sapless,  crusty  sticks. 
Blind  as  smoke  can  make  the  bricks !" — 

yet  for  the  practical  application  of  results,  as  well  as  for 
maigfat  into  Nature's  operations,  we  are  probably  more  indebted 
to  tne  chemists  than  to  any  other  class  of  natural  philosophers. 
A  rapid  glance  over  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  chemistry, 
and  especially,  perhaps,  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Humphrey 
Diavy,  as  reviewed  by  Dr.  Brown,  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
** hnmanities  of  science**  are  more  remarkably  administered  by 
this  science  than  by  any  other. 
Our  leaders  would  be  rewarded,  could  thej  read  Dr.  Brown's 

d2 
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dcetoh  of  alclieiny  ftnd  the  alchemistay  also.     We  will  briefly 
state  what  the^  believed. 

I.  They  bekeyed  in  the  aleaheaty  or  imiveraal  solvent.  It  is 
BO  wonder  they  never  found  it,  since,  of  coarse,  a  substance 
that  would  dissolve  all  others  could  never  be  kept  contained  in 
any  vessel.  Nevertheless,  this  solvent  has  been  discovered  and 
isolated  by  modem  cheousts,  and  it  proves  to  be  fluorine, — a 
substance  found  in  combination  with  tiie  metallic  base  of  lime» 
calcicum,  and  forming  Derbyshire  spar.  It  is  akin  to  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine.  Its  existence  was  first  only  inferred  by 
analogy,  and  then  it  occurred  to  the  brothers  Knox,  that  fluor- 

£ar  being  already  saturated  with  it  might  be  made  into  vessels 
at  woiud  hold  this  thing  of  irresutible  chemical  action. 
8uch  vessels  were  made,  and  Faraday  has  experimented  upon 
this  intense  thing,  and  found  it  to  be  an  orange  coloured  gas. 

n.  They  believed  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  on  grounds 
already  indicated.  This  belief  or  idea  in  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  is  as  old  as  Thales,  and  as  recent  as  Davy  and  Brown. 
Jt  is  an  ineradicable  instinct  of  science,  and  if  Dr.  Brown's 
hypothesis  of  the  molecular  forces  be  correct,  this  second 
problem  of  alchemy  may  yet  be  solved  like  the  first. 

III.  They  believed  in  ihe  existence  of  a  universal  medicine 
capable  of  curing  all  curable  diseases,  and  prolonging  life. 
They  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it,  any  more  than  any  of  the 
modem  medical  schemers  have  done.  They  are  dead ;  and  the 
very  counsel  that  poor,  proud,  debauched  Paracelsus  thundered 
in  the  astonished  ears  of  his  contemporaries,  is  that  which  we 
now  hear,  namely,  that  we  can  scarcely  do  better  than  go  back 
to  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  learn  to  observe  how  nature 
causes  and  cures  diseases.  With  regard  to  the  discoveries  of 
the  alchemists,  the  field  is  wide  and  open,  but  we  will  not  enter 
it,  though,  doubtless,  we  should  find  very  much  of  singular 
interest,  and  not  a  little  both  of  warning  and  instruction,  in 
those  dim  and  spectral  regions  of  scientific  development. 

"  We  should  visit  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong ;  for  there  were 
the  weaker  brethren  in  those  religious  days  of  science  as  well  as 
now.  What  buried  figures  we  should  descry,  intent  with  sweating 
brains  upon  the  last  projection !  What  nunglings  of  the  glare  of 
the  furnace  with  the  unearthly  glow  of  a  magnificent  but  misdirected 
spirit  of  enthusiasm !  What  perilous  balancings  of  the  spirit 
between  the  dread  extremes  of  imposture  and  insanity !  What  thin 
lights  and  solid  shadows  we  shoula  behold  in  the  murkier  hours  of 
that  merely  starlight  nieht  of  history !  What  agonies  of  mind  and 
heart  I  laeals  how  sublime,  realities  how  paltry !  It  was  their 
lifelong  struggle  to  bring  a  lofW  but  imperfect  theory  of  nature  into 
effective  unison  with  the  inflexible  phenomena  of  the  world  of  fiusts. 
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Thej  did  not  succeed,  and  they  have  passed  awaj.  Peace  be  with 
them ;  for  alas !  the  life  of  the  Tisionary  is  the  same  feyerish,  uncaU 
culating,  unBatisfying,  weary,  and  maddenine  discipline  in  all  ages  \ 
and  there  are  as  many  of  tkoee  not  unloye^  maniacs  in  the  epoch 
of  Chancellor  Bacon  and  Humboldt,  as  ever  there  were  in  that  of 
Friar  Bacon  and  Paracelsus," — P.  184. 

In  the  second  voloxne  we  have  essays  and  papers  which  were 
published  in  certain  periodicals :  *'  The  Finite  and  the  Infinite,'' 
"Nature  and  Man/'  "Lay  Sermons/'  "George  Herbert/' 
"  David  Scott/'  "  The  Theory  of  Small  Doses  (HomoDopathy)," 
"  Physical  Puritanism  (Hydropathy,  &c.)/'  "  The  Methodology 
of  Mesmerism^"  "Animal  Magnetism/'  "Ghosts  and  Ghost- 
seers/'  In  his  essay  on'  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite  there  ana 
many  grand  thoughts,  perhaps  too  quaintly  uttered  to  be 
readily  received  by  minch  accustomed  to  the  conventionalities 
of  formal  piety  and  the  phraseology  of  verbal  confession.  But 
it  18  a  sublime  employment  to  follow  the  process  by  which  a 
mind  familiar  with  ancdym  comes  to  discover  the  value  of  faitk 
as  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  and  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  because  it  assures  us  of  the  personality  of  our  God, 
and  enables  us  to  take  the  word  to  our  bosoms  as  the  undoubted 
expression  of  His  heart  in  response  to  the  demands  of  our  own 
vast  necessities,  as  sinM  and  immortal  beings.  Truly  to  feel 
on  what  grounds  it  is  the  inalienable  prerogative  of  man  to 

fray  unto  God  is  worth  all  the  philosophy  in  the  world, 
^rayer  demonstrates  man's  relation  to  God,  and  puts  him^  so 
to  say,  into  possession  of  that  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  man 
is  himself  the  seat  and  God  the  glory.  Man  sees  God  as  he  is 
seen,  eye  to  eye,  as  Dr.  Brown  says — 

^  hj  intuition,  not  by  tuition.  It  is  by  faith.  Let  the  process  be 
enatled  as  it  may,  the  beholding  is  not  mediate.  It  is  more  imme- 
diate than  bodily  sight."— Vol.  U.,  p.  8. 

He  goes  into  the  darkness,  however,  to  prove  the  nature  of 
the  light,  and  spends  more  words  than  they  deserve  on  meta- 
ph3r8ioBl  speculations ;  but  he  comes  out  clear-sighted  enough 
to  diBoem  the  worth  of  prayer,  as  the  converse  of  the  soul  with 
its  Maker  and  Saviour ;  and  sees  that  while  few  men  can  be 
sages,  it  behoves  all  to  be  saints,  whose  very  breath  should  be 
prayer.  Thus  he  concludes  his  essay  on  Nature  and  Man  in 
theae  words : — 

"  There  is  a  form  above  them  all  [i.e.,  artists,  poets,  sagesl  as  far 
as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth.  It  is  the  saint.  He  realizes,  or 
wrestles  to  redize,  the  ideal  life.  A  true  life  is  the  wisest  philo- 
sophy ;  a  beautiful  life  is  the  noblest  work  of  art.  Its  melody  is 
music,  its  repose  is  the  perfisctioa  of  form,  its  radiance  colours  the 
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world  with  celestial  hues,  its  eye  bailds  everywhere  a  fane ;  and  a 
good  life  is  the  only  true  and  beautiful  theology." — ^Yol.  II.,  p.  44. 

This  ought  to  be  followed  by  his  words  in  another  essay,  on 
the  fidiaoism  of  St.  Paul : — 

"  To  know  our  dut;^  on  the  right '  ground'  and  *  evidence'  is  the 
first  part  of  Christianity ;  to  do  it  with  all  our  might  is  the  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  such  knowledge  of  it.  As  for  the  rationale  of 
Christianity,  the  life,. we  can  never  understand  it ;  but  if  we  in  any 
measure  practise  it,  we  shall  be  glad  to  bless  God,  who  worketh  in  us 
to  will  and  do,  according  to  His  good  pleasure." — ^Vol.  II.,  p.  69. 

He  gives  us  lay  sermons  on  the  theory  of  Christianity,  con- 
cerning which  he  would  probably  have  been  more  severely 
critical  in  his  riper  experience  as  a  Christian  than  we  are  now 
disposed  to  be.  He  endeavours  to  show  that  the  argument  firom 
design,  as  advanced  by  Paley,  is  equal  to  nothing;  but  we 
would  contend  that  as  the  facts  of  physiology  and  anatomy 
exist,  the  argument  firom  dmgn  will  outweigh  every  other ;  for 
in  spite  of  au  the  abstractions  of  transcendental  logicians,  we 
believe  only  on  evidence.  It  is  true  that  through  faith  we 
UTtderstand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  Oad;  but  it  is 
because  we  see  that  they  are  framed  (ordered  with  a  design, 
adjusted),  and  then  say,  "  Who  could  have  thus  framed  them  P" 
that  we  obtain  an  apprehension  of  the  Eternal  Power  and  GKxl- 
head.  The  faith  of  the  Bible  is  always  a  faith  in  JEusts  pre- 
sented on  palpable  evidences  or  credible  attestation ;  but  of 
course  where  tne  mind  is  incapable,  either  through  imorance 
or  inattention,  of  inferring  design  from  the  order  of  things,  or 
of  understanding  the  cogency  of  testimony  when  in  keeping 
with  previously  Known  truth,  then  nothing  remains  for  that 
poor  mind  but  to  follow  the  fashion  in  its  creed ;  or,  with  a 
pantheistic  accommodation,  to  make  as  many  idols  or  con- 
ceptions of  Deity  as  there  are  bi^baks  in  the  continuity  of  its 
knowledge.  If  reason,  rightly  exercised,  does  not  lead  the 
thought  frt>m  the  investigation  of  any  created  thin^  to  the 
Creator,  as  St.  Paul  and  ^crates  both  taught,  then  pcuytheism 
is  reasonable,  and  the  rain-makers  of  Bechuana  are  about  as 
clearly  religiouB  in  their  worship  of  the  clouds  as  our  philo- 
sophers who  confer  on  the  laws  of  nature  the  honour  due  only 
to  the  Lawgiver.  Doubtless  we  believe  in  the  being  of  the 
Incomprehensible  One  on  the  same  grounds  that  we  believe  in 
OUT  own  incomprehensible  existence.  If  we  are  persons.  He 
who  made  us  is  a  person ;  if  our  existence  is  self-evident,  it 
is  eaually  self-evideint  that  onr  Creator  exists ;  and  standing 
on  uiis  foundation,  we  look  abroad  upon  the  worlds  for  the 
iUiiBtrations  of  His  attributes,  and  find  in  His  uttered  word 
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the  science  of  all  final  causeSi  directing  all  our  snblimest  facnl- 
ties  to  their  rest  in  the  knowledge  of  Himself.  For,  in  fadt, 
not  to  look  from  order  to  the  Orderer,  and  from  the  uniyerse 
to  the  Uniyeraal  God,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  learn  the  moral 
law  and  to  read  the  life  of  Christ  without  feeling  that  our 
Maker  stands  in  thai  spiritual  relationship  unto  us  which 
implies  His  character  as  an  Instructor  and  a  Saviour. 


"  The  theory  is  begun  whenever  the  largest  proposition  is  esta- 
blished on  the  right  foundation.  Those  old  traditionary  records  which 
Moses,  guided  by  the  inspiration  of  Gcd,  has  put  before  the  national 
history  of  the  Hebrews  m  the  book  of  Genesis  are,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture IB  concerned,  the  foundation  of  the  great  theory  now  contem- 
plated :  God  made,  and  is  over  all.  Then  a  line  of  inspired  seers 
predicted,  and  at  last  Jesus  Christ  affirmed  and  transacted  the 
second  capital  fact  of  the  theory,  and  the  proposition  of  the  atone- 
ment was  laid  down.  Minor,  but  still  principal,  elements  succeeded 
in  their  order ;  and  the  Apostles  completed  the  first  round  of  the 
succession  of  circles  that  are  to  follow.  The  succeeding  circles  shall 
undulate  around  Bevelation  as  a  propagative  centre  of  force,  wave 
succeeding  wave,  not  in  years,  but  in  great  centuries  of  research. 
The  idea  of  positive  science,  nascent  at  the  revival  of  letters  in 
modem  Europe,  and  now  in  the  process  of  its  completed  mani- 
festation, has  nitherto  been  disruptea  and  out  of  tune ;  but  it  begins 
to  tiemuhite  into  concentric  harmon^r  with  the  great  interior  sphere 
of  truth  at  last.  All  the  future  achievements  of  the  mind  of  man 
shall  only  magnify  this  expanding  music  of  the  universe,  and  swell 
the  incontinent  diapason,  until  Science  the  Ideal  shall  murmur  back 
the  loud  echo  of  Nature  the  Beal :  *  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof.' " 

Very  interesting  and  profound  thoughts  are  scattered  through 
Dr.  Brown's  reviews  of  Physical  Puritanism,  in  which  he  in- 
cludes mesmerism,  animal  magnetism,  hypnotism,  odylism, 
electrobiology,  or  anthropopathy,  veffetarianism,  and  hydropathy. 
But  we  must  say  that  nis  comprehensive  style  of  flinging  his 
matter  into  masses  and  then  taking  out  a  bit  at  random,  as  the 
subject  of  a  short,  terse,  and  yet  discursive  lecture  to  his  reader, 
KB  on  the  whole  rather  exciting  than  edifying.  He,  however, 
brings  the  catholic  spirit  of  true  science  to  bear  upon  all  he 
hanmes ;  and,  with  the  discernment  of  a  mind  accustomed  to 
contemplate  the  inyisible  workings  of  the  Divine  hand  in  the 
correlation  of  forces,  he  perceives  how  those  systems  which 
appear  so  incongruous  may  connect  themselves  with  the 
chemistry  aHke  of  dead  matter  and  living  organism.  But 
he  justly  complains  that  the  apostles  of  homoeopathy  have  not 
evinced  the  learning  demanded  to  harmonioe  the  new  doctrine, 
at  first  sound  so  discordant,  with  the  old  culture  and  swelling 
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sciences.  To  those  who  only  love  tbe  sciences  these  yolumes 
will  be  welcome,  because  -  they  exhibit  the  wayward  though 
cLerout  workings  of  a  mind  that  recognised  truth  as  the  Divine 
beauty,  and  yet  felt  the  danger  of  pursuing  science  without 
regard  to  Him  who  was  before  all  worlds.  In  one  of  his  son- 
nets he  poetically  calls  Nature  his  sisteri  and  finely  ezdaims, 
with  a  true  sense  of  himian  weakness  and  of  strength : — 

"  O  Jesus,  keep  my  trembling  faith  aboye ! 
My  sister  almost  hurts  me  witili  her  lore.'* 

O  that  all  lovers  of  science  loved  Him  also  without  whom 
nothinfi^  was  made,  for  *'  in  Him  was  Ufe,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men." 


abt.  m.— the  CRinsE  of  the  betsey. 

Ths  Cruiie  of  the  Betsey  ;  or,  a  Summer  Bamhle  among  the  JFostili- 
ferout  Deposits  of  the  Hebrides ;  with  Bamhles  of  a  Geologist, 
or  Ten  Thousand  Miles  over  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  Scotland, 
By  Hugh  Miller.    Edinburgh :  Constable  &  Co.     1858. 

After  the  disruption  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Witness  newspaper  became  the  acknowledged  representative 
of  the  seceders,  and,  with  an  energy  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
it  expressed  their  opinions,  defended  their  resolutions,  and 
denounced  all  conspiracies  against  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
Hugh  Miller  was  its  editor,  and  never  was  a  place  of  difficulty 
and  danger  better  filled.  But,  while  the  Witness  honestly 
and  fearlessly  defended  from  all  enemies  that  section  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  which  it  was  intimately  connected,  it 
was  extensively  circulated  among  men  who  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  controversy,  but  who  honoured  talent  of  a 
high  class,  devoted  to  the  ^read  of  pure  principles  and  scientific 
truth.  In  the  sheets  of  this  Free  Church  newspaper,  the  most 
important  scientific  inquiries  of  the  age  were  candidly  discussed, 
and,  among  other  papers  of  popular  interest,  and  Uterary  and 
scientific  merit,  there  appeared  descriptive  details  of  geological 
excursions  by  the  editor,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  beautiM 
and  curious,  a  vivid  fancy,  and  the  art  of  telling  all  he  saw  and  felt 
in  picturesque  language.  The  Witness  became,  in  his  hands,  the 
adaiowled^dd  expositor  of  Scottish  geology.  In  the  year  1843, 
appeared  *'  Notes  of  a  Geological  Tour  through  the  Northern 
Ccwmties  of  Scotland,"  and,  in  the  following  year,  "  The  Cruise 
of  the  Betsey."  The  volume  before  us  is  a  reprint  of  the 
last-named  paper,  with  the  ''Rambles  of  a  Geologist;"  and 
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W0  lieartily  welcome  the  book  for  its  own  sake,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  so  popular  and  commercially  successful,  as  to 
enooorage  the  publication  of  many  others  of  the  miscellaneous 
enays  and  popular  scientific  papers  of  the  author. 

In  reference  to  the  volume  before  us,  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
aay  that,  as  a  literary  production,  it  is  distinguished  by  thd 
bold  independence  of  thought,  energ^ic  nervous  style,  and 
luxuriance  of  illustration  by  which  the  author's  larger  works 
are  so  favourably  known.  The  reader  will  accompany  him  in 
his  rambles  from  island  to  island  among  the  Hebrides,  and  over 
the  foaaiUferous  deposits  of  Scotland,  as  a  man  attends  a  trusted 
companion  or  friend ;  not  treading  in  his  footsteps,  but  trudging 
cheerfully  and  hopefully  by  his  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
Hugh  Miller  is  a  companion  after  our  own  heart.  We  see  what 
he  sees,  we  think  what  he  thinks,  even  when  differing  in  opinion ; 
our  courage  is  justified  and  supported  by  his  feanessness,  our 
powers  of  endurance  by  his  unrelenting  energy.  He  exercises 
an  influence  upon  us,  in  part,  because  his  thoughts  have  an 
unosual  depth  and  area,  and  his  words  are  those  of  a  man  in 
earnest,  but  chiefly  because  we  have  a  sympathy  with  his  manly, 
generous  heart.  He  is  a  delightftil  companion  for  a  country 
stndl,  or  a  geological  ramble ;  but  we  best  like  to  meet  him 
when  he  steps  forward  and  challenges  the  oppressor,  and  when 
we  have  heard  his  indignant  remonstrance  and  rebuke,  we 
cannot  help  but  grasp  his  hand,  and  claim  him  as  a  brother. 

It  is  not  our  mtention  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  second 
hand  description  of  what  Hugh  Miller  saw  and  did,  or  attempt 
a  washy  picture  of  what  he  has  so  graphically  pourtrayed. 
We  recommend  the  book  itself  to  our  readers,  and  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  all.  But  we  have  something  to  sa^  about  the 
**  Cruise  of  the  Betsey,''  and  all  we  have  to  say  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  book  itself. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1844,  Hugh  Miller  escaped  from  his 
mental  treadmill  in  the  office  of  the  Witne$$  newspaper,  for  a 
five  weeks'  holiday,  free  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and  do  his 
own  work,  and  he  started  for  a  cruise  in  the  '^  Betsey,"  and  a 
ramble  among  the  Hebrides. 

**  Chisels  and  hammers,  and  the  has  for  specimens,  were  taken 
from  their  comer  in  the  dark  closet,  and  packed  up  with  half  a  stone 
weight  of  a  fine,  $oft^  Couservatiye  newspaper,  valuable  for  a  quality 
of  preserving  old  things  entire.  And  at  noon,  on  St.  Swithin's  day, 
I  was  speeding  down  the  Clyde,  in  the  *  Toward'  steamer,  for 
Tobermory  in  Mull.  In  the  preyious  season,  I  had  intended  passing 
direct  from  the  ooHtic  deposits  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  to 
the  oolitic  deposits  of  the  Hebrides.  But  the  weeks  glided  all  too 
quickly  away  among  the  ichthyolites  of  Caithness  and  C^marty,  and 
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the  shellfl  and  lignites  of  Sutherland  and  Boss.  My  friend  too,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Swanaon,  of  Small  Isles,  on  whose  assistance  I  had  reckoned, 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  troubles  at  the  time,  with  no  longer  a  home 
in  his  parish,  and  not  yet  provided  with  one  elsewhere ;  and  I  con- 
cluded ne  would  haye  but  little  heart  at  such  a  season  for  breaking 
into  rocks,  or  for  passing  from  the  too  pressing  monatrosities  of  an 
eristing  state  of  things  to  the  old,  lapified  monstrosities  of  the  past. 
And  so  my  design  on  the  Hebrides  had  to  be  postponed  for  a  twelve- 
month.  But  my  fnend,  now  afloat  in  his  Free  Church  yacht,  had  got 
a  home  on  the  sea  beside  his  island  charge,  which,  if  not  very  secure 
when  nights  were  dark  and  winds  loud,  and  the  little  vessel  tilted 
high  to  the  long  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  lay,  at  least,  beyond  the  reach 
of  man's  intolerance,  and  not  bevond  the  protecting  care  of  the 
Almighty.  He  had  written  me  that  he  would  run  down  his  vessel 
firom  Small  Isles  to  meet  me  at  Tobermory,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  arrangement,  I  was  now  on  my  way  to  Mull." 

We  are  thus  reminded  of  a  cruel  religioos  persecution 
(rising  out  of  an  attempt  to  enthrone  Mammon  in  the  Churoh) 
which  in  onr  own  day  and  country  ran  its  course  almost 
unopposed,  supported  hj  the  state  and  many  of  the  richest 
territorial  lords  of  the  kmgdom.  The  editor  of  the  book  before 
us,  writing  from  Pendock  Rectory,  says  he  has  **  expunged 
some  passages  "  in  this  reprint  of  the  **  Cruise  of  the  Betsey," 
because  the  battle  has  been  fought,  and  '*  the  sword  is  in  the 
scabbard.''  This  is  the  sentiment  and  act  of  a  man  (whether 
he  was  in  the  strife  or  not  we  cannot  tell)  who  values  his  rest 
and  the  complacencies  of  social  life,  more  than  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  that  old  controversy,  often  repeated,  between 
conscience  and  power.  Would  to  God  that  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution  were  dead — ^that  the  yoluminous  history  of  its  cruelties 
and  oppressions  might  be  sealed  up,  as  a  book  that  has  no 
longer  warnings  to  give  and  lessons  to  teach !  But,  until  we 
are  well  assured  that  no  further  attempts  will  be  made  to  coerce 
conscience,  to  overawe  the  fear  of  Ood  by  the  power  of  the 
State,  we  dispute  the  right  of  an  editor  to  *' expunge'*  from 
the  writings  of  a  man  who  was  combatant  and  conqueror,  words 
or  sentiments  which  justly  denounce  wrong-doing,  because  he 
thinks  that  '^  the  oppressor  has  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest'* 

But  we  are  also  reminded  that,  in  our  own  day,  there  are 
heroic  hearts  to  honour,  and  heroic  deeds  to  record.  A  clergy- 
man, surrounded  by  a  loving  people,  and  living  in  domestic 
quietude  and  peace,  having,  at  the  call  of  conscience,  resigned 
his  manse  and  ample  glebe,  is  denied,  by  the  proprietor  of  £lgg» 
a  plot  of  ^und  for  a  dwelling  or  a  place  of  worship.  In  a 
neighboonng  island  he  finds  a  home  for  his  wife  and   * 
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bat  resolves  liimself  to  remain  at  the  post  of  honour  and  duty. 
To  continue  his  ministry  to  the  people  of  Small  Isles,  no 
longer  his  parishioners,  he  is  compelled  to  become  master  of 
the  Free  Church  yacht  "  Betsey."  From  island  to  island  he 
steered  his  little  craft,  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  weather,  over 
a  dangerous  and  stormy  sea,  that  he  might  continue  to  repeat 
the  message  he  had  received  from  God,  exhort  the  undecided, 
rebuke  the  sinning,  encourage  the  faint-hearted,  and  watch  lest 
the  storm  which  had  broKen  down  the  embankments  and 
retaining  walls  of  a  national  Church,  should  sweep  away  the 
poor  souls  who  looked  to  him  for  help  in  the  surging  sea  of 
passion  and  self-aggrandizement.  The  man  who  was  not 
ashamed  of  a  skippers  pilot  coat  and  sou'-wester,  who  lacked 
neither  the  courage  nor  skill  to  make  his  home  on  a  turbulent 
sea,  and  guide  his  yacht  by  night  and  by  day,  in  tempest  and 
in  calm,  through  the  dangerous  passages  and  still  more  dreaded 
lee  shores  of  the  Hebrides ;  who  studied  his  chart  as  well  as  his 
Septuagint,  and  watched  his  compass  while  he  composed  his 
sermon,  possessed  an  amoimt  of  oivine  faith  and  love  which 
the  world  itself  may  admire. 

Every  reader  of  Hugh  Miller's  description  of  ^*  The  Cruise 
of  the  Betsey/'  will  desire  to  know  something  more  of  the 
courageous  man,  who  was  minister  of  Small  lues  and  master 
of  the  Free  Church  yacht,  and  how  the  author  and  the  ejected 
clergyman  became  friends  This  information  we  are  able  to 
supply  from  a  paper  called  "Notes  of  a  Geological  Tour 
through  the  Northern  Counties  of  Scotland,"  ptiolished  in 
1843,  in  the  Witness  newspaper.  In  one  chapter  of  that 
interesting  description  of  his  rambles,  Mr.  Miller  relates,  in  his 
usual  lively  and  vivid  sfrle,  the  fact  and  the  consequences  of  dis- 
covering, among  the  deoris  of  a  lumber  garret,  a  clumsy,  antique 
looking  hammer,  once  the  property  of  his  grandfather.  With 
this  instrument  he  sallied  forth  to  break  stones  and  collect  mine- 
rals among  the  rocky  cliffi  and  along  the  seashores  of  Cromarty. 
His  specimens  "  were  regularly  brought  home  every  day,  to  be 
as  regularly  consigned  to  the  street,  when  their  legitimate  owner 
had  retired  to  bed."  In  these  rambles  he  was  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  little  schoolmate  and  friend,  who  was,  at  a  later 
period  of  life,  minister  of  Small  Isles,  and  master  of  the  Free 
Church  yacht "  Betsey." 

**  The  great  good  fortune  of  the  discovery  of  the  hammer  was 
not  restricted  altogether  to  mvself.  Among  my  schoolfellows  I 
reckoned  one  very  particular  friend,  a  philosopher  of  three  feet 
high  at  that  period,  who  enjoyed  on  all  occasions  the  full  benefit  of 
the  tool,  and  who,  in  course  of  time,  learned  to  make  a  wonderfully 
skOful  use  of  it.    I  was  his  senior  by  a  Aill  twelvemonth,  and  taller 
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b^  half  a  head,  aod  so  oame  to  be  regarded  hj  him  as  in  eome  aort 
hu  guide  and  protector.  I  am  not  quite  aure  that  I  deserved  all 
his  confidence,  but  I  am  quite  aure  I  loved  him  Torj  much.  Devoted 
aa  Caliban,  in  the  '  Tempest,'  to  his  friend  Trinculo, — 

*  I  showed  him  the  best  springa,  I  plucked  him  beiries. 
And  I,  with  my  long  nails,  did  dig  him  pig-nuts.' 

We  were  friends  dear  and  inseparable,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ftill 
seTen-and*twentj  years,  we  are  aear  frienda  still.  Half  a  year  aco 
he  was  minister  of  Small  Isles,  but  he  is  now  minister  of  only  the 
people  of  Small  Islea,  seeing  that  the  residuary  man,  who  has 
succeeded  to  his  ample  glebe  and  snug  manse,  has  got  to  himself, 
undivided  and  entire,  one  whole  parishioner.  Happy  residuary 
man !  Thrice  happy  proprietor  of  £igg !  You  have  condemned  a 
devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel,  whose  labours  have  been  blessed  to 
many,  to  make  his  dwelling  on  an  exposed  and  stormy  sea,  andyour 
name  bids  fair  to  live  in  connexion  with  the  transaction.  .  .  .  There 
will  be  little  of  external  comfort  on  the  bleak  hill-side,  where  the 
devoted  minister  of  the  people  shall  have  to  meet  for  the  future  hia 
attached  flock,  and  little  of  comfort  in  the  floating  manse,  when 
nights  are  long  and  dark,  and  the  wild  Atlantic  dashes  fiercely 
around  the  iron-bound  Hebrides.  But  the  good  and  brave  miniater, 
its  inmate,  has  deliberately  made  hia  choice.  He  had  attended  no 
public  meetings  to  commit  himself  by  his  speeches ;  he  had  given  no 
pledges  which  a  mere  aense  of  honour  had  compelled  him  to  redeem ; 
he  arrived  at  his  findings  and  formed  his  determination,  when  com- 
muning with  his  God,  amid  the  solitudes  of  Small  Isles  ;  he  delibe- 
rately counted  the  cost  ere,  resigning  his  worldly  all,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  floating  manse ;  nor  is  it  likely  he  will  envy  there 
either  the  proprietor  of  Eigg  in  his  snuffgery  in  Aberdeen,  or  his 
successor  to  the  emoluments  of  the  encumt^ncy  of  Small  isles,  with 
his  one  parishioner." 

The  "Betsey/'  when  visited  by  Hugh  Miller,  was  manned  by 
two  able  seamen ;  and  it  had  been  the  home  of  Mr.  Swanson 
the  ffreater  part  of  the  previous  twelvemonth.  The  oabin» 
whicn  was  study,  parlour,  and  aleeping^room,  was  ''  about  twice 
the  aize  of  a  common  bed ;''  and  the  following  description  gives 
us  as  accurate  a  view  of  the  interior,  as  if  a  sun-picture  were 
before  ua : — 

**  A  large  table,  lashed  to  the  floor,  furnished  with  tiers  of  drawers 
of  all  sorts  and  sixes,  and  bearing  a  writing^esk  bound  to  it  a-top, 
occupied  the  middle  space,  leaving  just  room  enough  for  a  person  to 
paaa  Detween  its  edges  and  the  narrow,  coffin-like  beda  in  the  sides, 
and  space  enough  at  its  fore  end  for  two  seata  in  front  of  the  stove. 
A  jealoualy  barred  skylight  opened  above,  and  there  dependcNi 
from  it  thia  evening  a  close,  lantern-looking  lamp,  aufficiently 
valuable,  no  doubt,  m  foiU  weather,  but  drearv  and  dim  on  the 
occaaions  when  all  one  really  wishes  from  it  is  Ught.** 

We  must  now  leave  the  reader  to  take  the  pleasant  exounion 
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to  wbich  the  author  myites  him.  Sailing  from  MuU^  he  will 
visit  £igg,  examine  the  basaltic  columns  of  the  gigantic  Scuir, 
ezperim^ent  upon  the  mosioal  sand  in  the  Bay  of  Laig,  and 
coUeet  water-worn  blocks  of  red  shale,  containing  reptilian 
remains,  near  the  precipitous  rocks  of  the  Ru-Stoir,  or  Red 
Head.  At  Isle  Omsay,  in  Skye,  he  will  pay  a  passing  visit  to 
the  wife  and  family  of  the  brave  minister ;  and  drive  as  fast  as 
the  mail-cart  can  carry  him  to  Portrea,  to  examine  a  now 
famous  section  of  oolitic  rocks,  in  a  cliff,  which,  in  some  parts, 
has  an  elevation  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  beach.  ^Before 
reaching  the  island  of  Rum,  where  the  minister  has  Sabbath 
duty  to  perform,  the  reader  will  learn  something  more  of  the 
haxdships  to  be  endured,  and  the  dangers  to  be  faced,  in  that 
noble  enterprise  to  which  Mr.  Swanson  devoted  himself.  From 
Loch  Scresort,  ''  the  only  harbour  of  Rum  in  which  a  vessel 
can  moor,''  a  tedious  voyage,  with  light,  baffling  winds,  will 
bring  the  '* Betsey"  into  the  Bay  of  Olenelg;  and  having 
passed,  with  the  tide,  the  Eyles  of  Skye,  the  geologist  will  be 
willing  to  tarry  awhile  in  the  little  island  of  Pabba,  or,  if 
perchance  the  reader  does  not  understand  what  is  meant  by 
''sermons  in  stones,"  he  will  not  object  to  follow  such  an 
expositor  as  Hugh  Miller.  A  ride  to  Dingwall,  where,  three- 
and-twenty  years  before,  the  author  workea  in  a  stone-mason's 
shop,  and  on  to  Cromarty,  which  his  name  and  labours  have 
made  famous  all  the  world  over,  has  enough  of  interest  to 
please  anybody ;  and  there  are  not  many  people  who  would 
object  to  cross  the  Moray  Frith,  from  Cromarty  to  Nairn,  to  visit 
the  ichthyolite  beds  of  Clune  and  Lethenbam  on  the  road  to 
Forres,  or  be  in  a  hurry  to  leave  Elgin,  and  Mr.  Buff's  geo- 
lon»d  collection,  to  return  to  Edinburgh. 

When  the  author  was  again  seated  at  his  desk,  he  recalled 
with  pleasure  the  scenes  and  events  of  his  cruise  in  the 
**  Betsey ;  **  but  there  was  at  least  one  cause  of  regret,  which, 
with  the  pertinacity  of  disappointment,  always  stood  ready  to 
elbow  from  their  places  subjects  less  associated  in  his  mind  with 
fiiilure.  He  had  foimd  reptilian  remains  near  the  Ru-Stoir,  on 
the  shore  of  Eigg,  in  detached,  water-rolled  masses,  but  he  had 
not  discovered  the  bed  from  which  they  were  detached.  The 
following  summer  he  revisited  the  island,  and  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  by  obtaining  similar  fossils,  in  sitUf  from  a  bed  lying 
low  in  the  oolite;  and  a  supplementary  chapter  details  the 
events  of  this  brief  excursion,  the  stormy  passage  out,  and 
the  narrow  escape  of  the  **  Betsey"  from  foundering  at  sea : — 

**  I  had  nothing  to  do  on  deck,  and  so,  after  watching  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stationary  clouds  for  some  little  time,  I  went  below,  and 
throwing  myself  into  the  mimster's  large  chair,  took  up  a  book. 
The  gale,  meanwhile,  freshened,  and  freuiened  yet  more ;  and  the 


tiu^  oi  a  Biuuiow  curreni>  oyer  a  rouKo  Buniioe ;  Bua  on  vne 
coming  below,  I  asked  him — tolerably  well  prepared  for  bis 
-what  it  might  mean.    '  It  means/  ne  said, '  that  we  have 
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*  Betsey'  leaned  over  till  her  lee  chain-plate  lay  along  in  the  water. 
There  was  the  usual  combination  of  sounds  beneath  and  around  me 
— ^the  mixture  of  guggle,  clunk,  and  splash — a  low,  continuous  ruah 
and  bluff,  loud  blow,  which  forms,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
▼oyager*s  concert.  I  soon  became  aware,  howeyer,  of  yet  another 
apecies  of  sound,  which  I  did  not  like  ludf  so  well — a  sound  as  of 
tne  washing  of  a  shallow  current  oyer  a  rough  surface ;  and  on  the 
minister 
answer — what 

sprung  a  leak,  and  a  rather  bad  one  ;  but  we  are  only  some  six  or 
eight  miles  from  the  Point  of  Sleat,  and  must  soon  catch  the  land.* 
He  returned  on  deck,  and  I  resumed  my  book.  Presently,  howeyer, 
the  rush  became  greatly  louder;  some  other  weak  patch  in  the 
'  Betsey's*  upper  works  had  giyen  way,  and  anon  the  waters  came 
washing  up  from  the  lee  side,  along  tne  edge  of  the  cabin  floor.  I 
got  upon  oeck  to  see  how  matters  stood  with  us ;  and  the  minister 
easing  off  the  yessel  for  a  few  points,  gaye  instant  orders  to  shorten 
sail,  in  the  hope  of  getting  her  upper  works  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  to  unship  the  companion  ladaer,  beneath  which  a  hatch  com- 
municated with  the  low  strip  of  hold  under  the  cabin,  and  to  bring 
aft  the  pails.  We  lowered  our  foresail,  furled  up  the  mainsail  half 
mast  high ;  John  Steward  took  his  station  at  the  pump ;  old  Alister 
and  I,  furnished  with  pails,  took  ours,  the  one  at  the  foot,  the  other 
at  the  head  of  the  companion,  to  haul  up  and  throw  oyer ;  a  young 
girl,  a  passenger  from  Eigg  to  the  mainland,  lent  her  assistance,  and 
got  worully  drenched  in  the  work ;  while  the  minister,  retaining  his 
station  at  the  helm,  steered  right  on.  But  the  gale  had  so  increased, 
that,  notwithstanding  our  diminished  breadth  of  sail,  the  *  Betsey,' 
straining  hard  in  the  rough  sea«  still  lay  in  to  the  eunwale,  and  the 
water  pouring  in  through  a  hundred  opening  chiiuu  in  her  upper 
works,  rose  despite  of  our  exertions,  hign  oyer  plank,  and  beam,  and 
cabin  floor,  ana  went  dashing  against  beds  and  lockers.  She  was 
eyidently  filling,  and  bade  fair  to  terminate  all  her  yoyagings  by  a 
abort  tnp  to  the  bottom. 

''When  matters  were  at  the  worst  with  us,  we  got  under  the 
lee  of  the  Point  of  Sleat  The  promontory  interposed  between  us 
and  the  roll  of  the  sea,  the  wind  gradually  took  off;  and  afVer  haying 
seen  the  water  gaining  fast  and  steadily  on  us,  for  considerably  mor« 
than  an  hour,  we,  in  turn,  began  to  gain  on  the  water.  It  came 
ebbing  out  of  drawers  and  beds,  and  sunk  downwards  along  panels 
and  table  legs— a  second  retirkif;  deluge;  and  we  entered  lale 
Omsay  with  the  cabin  floor  all  yiaible,  and  less  than  two  feet  water 
in  the  hold." 

We  ahall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  *'  Rambles  of  a  Oeologitt," 
whieh  forms  the  second  part  of  the  book.  It  is  sofficient  to  aay 
that  it  ia  a  record  of  many  interesting  geological  observationa 
and  disooyeries,  so  enliyened  by  g^ial  reflections,  piquant 
anecdotes,  and  a  free  picturesque  style  of  writing,  as  to  be 
scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  intelligent  general  reader,  than 
to  ft^  man  of  tffjy^i^flf. 
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Letters  from    &^ain,    in  1856  and   1857.      Bj  John    Lejcester 
Adolphus,  M.  A.    London :  John  Murraj. 

Tratbl  is  constitutional  to  some  characters.  It  is  as  impossible 
for  them  to  settle  down  quietly  and  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
amenities  of  conventional  life,  as  it  would  for  a  Bed  Indian,  or 
an  ebony  citizen  of  Timbuctoo,  to  understand  the  differential 
calculus  or  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  Their  imagina- 
tions are  ever  running  wild  about  foreign  countries  and 
foreign  people ;  their  spirits  are  ever  bursting  the  bonds  of 
place  and  circumstance,  to  revel  in  scenes  of  Italian  beauty^, 
of  Parisian  delight,  of  Spanish  coquetry,  or  Swiss  magnificence. 
To  these  adventurous  heroes,  neither  the  torrid  sands  of  a  Sahara, 
nor  the  icy  barrenness  of  a  Gh-eenland,  nor  the  sad  bitter- 
ness of  Siberia,  make  the  least  difference.  They  seek  excitement 
— the  excitement  of  travel — as  they  would  their  natural  food ; 
and  no  amount  of  repression  can  Keep  down  the  ferment  of 
locomotion  which  possesses  them.  This  class  of  wild  enthusiasts 
numbered  very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  in  former  days; 
but  now  that  tne  puffing  steam-engine  and  the  level  rail  afford 
fiicilities  for  traversing  half  the  world  in  the  space  of  a 
lunar  month,  trips  of  a  thousand  miles  or  so  are  sinking  into 
insignificance;  and  scarcely  is  society  astonished  at  the 
announcement,  that  Mr.  Albert  Smith  closes  his  panorama  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  Vesuvius  a  few  weeks  earlier,  in  order  that  he 
may  step  across  to  China,  and  prepare  an  elaborate  spectacle 
of  manners  and  scenery  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  for  the  London 
autumn  season. 

We  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  forced  into  these  remarks  by 
the  superfluity  of  volumes  which  appear,  or  are  annoimced 
to  appear,  after  the  1st  of  January,  of  tours  and  travels,  by 
delighted  observers,  rather  than  students  of  customs,  on  their 
return  from  the  Continent.  The  fatal  fSsu^ilit^  mav  readily  be 
applied  to  them.  Sir  Francis  Head,  after  a  visit  of  a  fortnight 
in  Ireland,  felt  himself  competent  to  decide  upon  some  very 
vital  points, — upon  police,  society,  and  government;  and, 
aoaarealy,  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  opportunij^  of  making 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  Bretagne  or  the  Tyrol,  or  of 
wandering  through  the  High  Alps,  or  spending  a  season  with 
the  pale-meed  nigjO^ers  of  Chicago,  or  seekine  shelter  beneath 
the  gipsy  tents  of  Chicksaws,  have  an  ^Q^&i  right  to  assert 
their  competency  to  write  a  *'  Bundle  of  Travel  Faggots,''  or 
any  oUier  wonderful  work  they  may  think  proper  to  inscribe  to 
the  travellers  of  all  nations. 
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We  do  not  intend  to  impute  to  Mr.  John  Leycester  A^olphns 
either  oiP  the  characteristics  we  have  above  enumerated.  We 
are,  in  fact,  always  delighted  with  the  remarks  and  experiences 
of  travellers  fresh  in  tne  scenery  they  depict — ^provided  they 
are  sensible  men — as  there  is  a  naiveti,  an  originality,  a  warmth, 
a  colouring,  a  vitality,  a  correctness,  vainly  looked  for  in  the 
works  of  more  designing  and  elaborate  authors.  The  tourist 
paints  from  nature ;  he  gives  his  first  impressions ;  he  is  not 
toisled  by  previous  descriptions ;  his  judgment  is  unbiassed ;  as 
he  feels  he  speaks ;  as  he  sees  he  tells ;  not  hesitating  to  con- 
sider the  choice  of  his  subjects,  or  the  manner  of  his  telling ; 
he  simply  tells  his  story  of  adve^ture  and  observation,  and 
without  further  ambition,  endeavours  to  enlist  the  sjrmpathies, 
or  rather  the  interest  of  others,  in  the  unvarnished  tale  he  is 
relating. 

Mr.  Adolphus  is  one  of  that  class  of  tourists,  who,  starting 
for  their  own  gratification,  and  writing  home  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  their  friends,  find,  on  a  re-perusal  of 
their  letters,  that  there  is  matter  sufficient  to  enliven  and 
enlighten  not  a  few  of  their  fellow-countrjrmen,  and  with  less 
presumption  than  desire  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  a 
spare  hour,  venture  to  give  to  the  world  the  notes  which  they 
have  jotted  down  at  leisure  intervals,  or  during  the  half-hour 
preceding  the  evening  supper. 

The  arena  this  elegant  traveller  selected  for  his  tour  was 
Spain,  which  he  entered  by  the  way  of  Cadiz.  There  were 
many  advantages  connected  with  thus  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  country.  He  caught,  at  a  first  glimpse,  an  aspect  of 
unsophisticated  Spanish  character  and  society,  Cadiz  being  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain ;  he  also, 
making  this  the  paint  cPappui  of  future  movements,  could  at  once 
pass  into  territories,  purely  and  unreservedly — ^what  we  imagine 
of  the  Spanish  attributes — half-Spanish  and  half-Moorish.  By 
sloping,  too,  southward  along  the  line  of  coast,  a  vast  field  of 
experience — ^ruffged  and  rough,  it  is  true— lay  before  him. 
Between  this  famous  seaport  town  and  the  impregnable  citadel 
of  Southern  Europe,  a  tract  of  territory  had  to  be  traversed,  in 
which  the  population  of  the  country  could  be  studied  in  their 
quaint  costumes,  and  judged  of  by  their  native  and  original 
customs.  At  one  step,  as  it  were,  the  tourist  passed  over  from 
an  old  and  inconceivable,  into  a  new,  glorious,  and  picturesque 
world.  We,  therefore,  congratulate  Mr.  Adolphus  on  the 
eourse  he  adopted,  and  think  he  acted  wisely  in  desiring  to 
plunge  at  once,  on  quitting  the  deck  of  his  steamer,  into  the* 
enchanted  circle  of  Spanish  life. 

We  have  already  mtimated  that  Mr.  Adolphus's  >    *  '  '    " 
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tbe  subdtance  of  notes,  jotted  down  daring  the  hcistj  intervals 
of  repose  he  found  at  tne  various  hotels,  or  ventaa,  he  rested  at 
on  ms  road.  But  this  is  what  gives  a  real  zest  to  his  narrative. 
The  "Letters  from  Spain"  were  written  hoUie  to  an  absent 
wife,  detailing  picturesquely  the  events  of  the  day — possibly, 
a  few  days  might  elapse  without  a  letter;  which  of  us,  en 
royaffeant,  can  be  so  punctual  as  not  to  miss  a  mail,  especially 
in  a  country  where  the  posts  are  uncertain  P — and  inspired  in 
the  heat  and  vividness  of  the  moment.  This  is  their  greai 
merit ;  and  we  recognise  it  with  real  satisfaction,  since,  by  this 
means,  we  have  the  impressions  produced  on  the  spot,  and  are 
saved  the  cold,  elaborate,  and  insipid  preparation  of  selection, 
analysis,  arrangement,  and  addition,  which  too  frequently  takes 
place,  before  a  work  is  presented  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Adolphus  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  seek  eficct;  in 
fact,  we  have  never  read  a  book  more  divested  of  that  false  and 
deceptive  attempt  of  introducing  startling  incident,  and  dosing 
the  reader  with  agreeable  surprises.  But  in  lieu  of  this,  we 
have  the  adventures  of  the  tourist  quietly  and  modestly  nar- 
rated ;  he  tells  us  what  did  occur  in  plain  language,  and  with- 
out endeavouring  to  excite  a  spurious  interest  by  an  injudicious 
colouring ;  and  we  have  therefore  relished  the  work  witn  tenfold 
pleasure  fix)m  the  very  absence  of  this  unnecessary  stimulant. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  could  afford,  to  enter 
descriptively  into  the  line  of  route  which  Mr.  Adolphus  pursued. 
We  have  already  said  he  landed  at  Cadiz;  from  thence  he 
diverged  southward,  keeping  all  the  while  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  coast  until  he  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  his  description  of 
which,  though  not  elaborate^  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  points 
of  dissemblance  between  this  fortified  promontory  and  town 
and  a  city  or  port  of  England. 

**  The  appearances  of  the  place,  however,  are  not  all  English :  the 
buildings  are  generally  in  our  plain  taste,  mostly,  of  course,  rebuilt 
rioce  the  siege  which  ended  in  1783,  but,  seen  all  together  in  a  vista, 
they  have  a  touch  of  the  Spanish  too.  The  figures  in  the  streets 
are  an  endless  variety :  English  officers  in  uniform  or  plain  clothes, 
Andalusian  majos,  Jews  robed  and  turbaned,  a  Spanish  courtesan 
taking  up  the  whole  foot  pavement,  a  stiffly  English  lady  with  her 
maid  and  children ;  a  train  of  Moors  with  white  and  red  turbans, 
bare  legs,  and  yellow  slippers ;  and  Africans  from  1  do  not  know 
what  region,  grim  and  swarthy,  hooded  in  white  (or  whity-brown 
rather),  and  wrapped  in  mantles  of  the  same  down  to  the  heels. 
One  of  these,  a  very  tall  fellow,  was  walking  alone  down  the  centre 
of  the  street  to-night  like  a  spectre,  but,  I  believe,  looking  after  the 
women.  A  few  Spanish  ladies  appear,  in  the  usual  graceful  costume 
of  the  country,  speaking  with  their  fans.    Spanish  gentlemen  are 
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not  rerj  prominent.  This  morning  there  was  a  grand  parade  on  tbe 
exercising  ground,  just  out  of  the  fortress,  towards  th^  Spanish 
lines — a  rerj  goodly  show  of  red  coats. 

*'  After  dinner  I  walked  in  the  Alameda,  a  kind  of  park  parade  of 
modem  English  growth,  handsome,  and  spacious,  and  well  gardened ; 
but  yery  diSerent  from  tl^e  snug,  sociable,  flirting  Alameda  of  Spain. 
Here  a  band  played  till  nearly  sunset,  and  the  officers  and  their  lady 
friends  lounged;  and  when  I  looked  at  this  scene,  at  the  grand 
natural  and  artificial  defences  all  round,  and  at  the  quiet  bn^d  of 
English  ships  reposing  in  the  bay,  and  the  music  opened  its  noble 
finale  of  *  God  ssto  the  Queen,'  1  felt  my  heart  enlarged,  and  could 
not  help  saying  to  myself,  *  What  goyemment  would  dare  to  give  up 
this  place  r  At  sunset  the  eyenmg*B  gun  lightens  from  some  hign 
point  in  the  cliffs,  and  the  report  rolls  round  in  echoes ;  some  time 
later  you  hear  the  beautiful  eyening  strain  of  the  bugles;  and  the 
band  to-night  moved  away  playing  '  The  Lass  of  Bichmond  HilL*  I 
can  scarcely  understand  how  I  am  nearing  and  seeing  all  these  things, 
when  only  yesterday  morning  I  waa  creeping  out  of  a  dog-hole  at 
Tari^  and  peering  about  the  battlements  of  that  little  Moro- 
Spanish  place,  with  a  guide  almost  as  mouldy  as  the  town  itself. 
Algain,  I  say,  I  cannot  rejoice  too  much  that  I  took  the  taste  of 
Spain  I  haye  had  before  yisiting  Oibraltar." — P.  67. 

The  taste  to  which  Mr.  Adolphns  alludes,  it  is  perhap 
unnecessary  to  allude.  There  is  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  m 
Spanish  travelling;  in  the  aooommodation  which  tourists  are 
compelled  to  put  up  with»  in  the  ent^rtainmont  they  are 
obliged  to  submit  to,  that  would  doubtless  render  the  worst  inn 
of  the  worst  village  in  England  jprefeiable  to  man]^  of  the  hotels 
of  third  or  fourth-rate  towns  of^this  western  peninsula ;  and  a 
persecuted  pilgrim  arriving  from  the  practi^^y  inhospitahle 
niffhwajns  of  Sjmin,  with  their  deep  dust  and  deeper  mud,  most 
fed  an  indescribable  luxury  in  crosainff  those  few  furlongs  of 
sand  which  transport  him  from  a  reaf  Spain  into  a  Spanish 
Ei^land ;  where  English  uniforms,  English  costumes^  Fngl^aK 
phvsiognomies,  English  method  and  solidity  at  onoo  greet  nim. 

We  cannot  avoid  introducing  the  reader,  through  tne  agency 
of  Mr.  Adolphus,  into  Tangiers.  It  is  a  town  little  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  less  depcriMd  by  them. 

Speaking  of  Tangiers,  the  author  sap : — 

''This  morning,  after  breakfast,  while  waiting  for  a  guide,  J  went 
into  a  really  pbasant  drawing-room,  looking  out  i^n  the  bay, 
where  we  had  so  dismally  come  to  anchor  last  night,  and  fitted  up, 
not  yerv  gaily,  indeed,  but  after  the  manner  of  such  hotels  in  Europe 


Hiss  M-*^  sat  down  to  a  niano,  'Ooulding  and  Dalmaine,*  in  good 
tune  enough,  perhaps,  for  Africa,  and  played  some  Spanish  airs ;  but 
the  aound  of  the  poor  strings  (no  fruit  of  the  player)  put  me  iu 
mind  of  an  instrument  which  I  heard  in  the  streets  last  night,  some- 
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thing  like  a  diseased  bagpipe.  That,  I  was  told,  was  a  kind  of  oboe, 
wlueh  some  innocent  Aboor  was  playing,  it  being  the  close  of  a  day 
of  Bamadan,  at  which  time  eTerybod^  is  bound  to  be  jojous,  having 
iisied  all  day,  and  then  being  aliowed  to  eat. 

'*'  A  son  of  our  Hamet  led  me  about  the  town ;  the  father  speaks 
Bngliah  yery  well,  but  the  son's  amounts  to  little  more  than  '  Yaas,' 
so  1  was  obliged  to  make  out  with  Spanish.    What  a  new  and  odd 
worid  bursl  upon  me !    It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  describing  the  effect 
of  seeing  figures  aad  forms  of  things  all  at  once  surrounding  you, 
Budi  as  you  neyer  saw  before.    The  change  fk)m  all  you  have  been 
used  to  is  total.    I  will  not  say  imagine,  for  you  cannot,,  a  long 
down-hill  sta«et,  forming  a  yista  between  white  walls,  which  ends  in 
the  minaret  of  a  mosque,  a  pretty  square  campanile,  all  inlaid  with 
greea,  blBe»  and  orange  tUes ;  the  street  crowded  with  brown,  white, 
and  dun  cc^oured  figures,  hooded  and  turbaned,  and  of  all  shades  of 
oonplexion,  from  our  own  (for  many  of  the  Moors  are  white  in 
colour,  though  not  fhir)  to  negro  black.    Ifjou  could  picture  this  to 
yourself,  I  defy  you  to  imag^e  the  five  or  six  acres  of  rising  ground 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where  the  Hadjis  are  encamped*:  a 
space  once,  I  suppose,  green,  but  nearly  all  trodden  to  tan  dust^  and 
covered  qiute  irregulwy  with  tents ;.  some  holding,  twos,  threea^  or 
more ;  some  just  allowing  one  man  to  turn,  himself;  some  of  thatoh, 
some  of  blact  and  brown  striped  cloth,  some  of  almost  lag^s,  some  of 
mere  grass  or  fern,  one,  which  a  sin^e  ingenious  person  had  ct0i^ 
triyed  for  himself  (and  he  sat  in  it),  woven  entirely  of  nasturtium 
plants  with  the  flower.     Many  of  the  men  were  lazily  lying  along, 
some  working,  seme  counting  oeads;  a  great  number  moving  about 
the  fields,  attendftng  to  their  poniee,  donkeys,  or  mules,  or  IbungrDg^; 
a  semieircle  under  a  mill  pnmng,  as  I  was  told ;  a  large  seraic^cle 
standing  over  them  and  looking  on.     The  swaithy  eountenanees 
and   funeral-looking  robes  and   hooda  gathered  together  in  un>- 
settled  groups  wuier  the  open  sky,  brought  to  mind  pictures  of 
the  Last  Judgment.     Some  women   were  there,  but  you  knew 
them  only  by  their  being  muffled   to  the  eyes,  sometimes  over 
the  eyes.    Many  of  the  males  were  of  very  fine  stature,  and  I  was 
starred  by  one  or  two  whose  drapery,  partly  flung  back  over  the  left 
shoolder^  and  partly  hanging  in  deep  graceful  fdds,  was  so  exactly 
thai  of  some  old  Boman  statues  that  you  might  fancy  they  had  come 
down  from  pedestahi  at  the  Capitol,  or  the  Uffizi— even  the  pressure 
of  die  hand  upon  the  folds  at  the  breast  was  exact.    Hiurd  oy,  in  a 
waate4ooking  place  called  the  Wheat  Market,  enclosed  by  arcades, 
was  a  group  of  camels;   one  on  its  knees  being  loaded,  with  its 
mouth  wide  open,  looking,  in  the  face,  like  a  bird,  and  making  that 
dismal  screech  which  it  seems  the  camel  chooses  to  make  when  the 
load  is  being  put  on  or  taken  off*.*  The  shops  were  another  curiosity : 

*  Sid  Abti  Tahya,  who  had  been  governor  of  Cordova,  said  of  its 
people,  "They  are  like  the  camel,  which  fails  not  to  complain  whether 
thoo  diminbhest  or  inoreaseth  its  load,  so  that  tiiere  is  no  knowing  what 
thej  like^**  lrai-<-(6ayayo6s,  Histofy  of' the-  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
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gaps  in  the  wall,  such  as  you  saw  at  tbe  Chinese  Exhibition,  where 
ail  the  owner's  wares  are  closelj  packed,  he  in  the  midst  of  them, 
perhaps  reading  or  casting  accounts,  but  not  salating  you  or  asking 
you  to  buy.  They  have  dropping  shutters  by  which  they  are 
fastened  up  at  night,  and  some  have  pent-houses  for  shelter  from 
sun  and  rain.  There  are  two  very  busy  market-places,  which  seemed 
to  me  as  well  and  curiously  peopled  as  one  could  expect,  but  I  was 
told  that,  if  it  had  been  market-day,  the  variety  ot  figures  would 
have  been  much  greater.  The  female  muffling  is  not  universal.  I 
saw  several  peasant  women  with  large  hats,  something  in  the  style 
of  Leghorn,  out  very  coarse  and  heavy,  made  of  the  palmetto.  Some 
muffle  their  faces  under  this  hat,  which  makes  an  astonishing 
costume.  The  Jewesses  do  not  cover  their  faces  at  all,  and  very  fine- 
looking  women  some  of  them  are.  I  had  been  told  that  you  could 
not  go  about  Tangiers  alone,  without  fear  of  being  insulted,  but  I  did 
not  see  the  least  disposition  to  behave  ill,  not  much  even  of  idle 

curiosity.     Mr.  M and  his  pretty  daughter  walked  about  freely 

without  any  attendant,  and  without  shield  or  sword  except  his 
umbrella.  To  be  sure  he  seems  to  know  everybody,  and  to  be  a 
little  potentate  in  the  place." — P.  95. 

We  cannot,  however  interesting  it  might  be  to  the  reader, 
delay  him  longer  in  Tangiers.  We  must  recross  the  Straits 
with  Mr.  Adolphus,  and  prepare  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  Spain.  Our  impressions  derived  from  the  present  narrative 
are  highly  in  favour  of  this  magnificent  land  of  citrons  and 
pomegranates,  vines  and  oranges,  dazzling  suns,  and  intensely 
blue  skies,  and  long  would  we  linger  with  him  in  this  spot  of 
natural  enchantment,  were  we  not  attracted  to  other  scenes  no 
less  beautiful  and  imposing  in  the  interior.  We  would  select, 
as  a  description  of  places  that  may  be  met  with  between 
Gibraltar  and  Granada,  the  delightfully  situated  town  of 
fionda. 

"  The  wonder  of  Bonda,  which  brings  everybody  to  see  it  who 
comes  into  Andalusia  at  all,  is  this :  The  place  stands  upon  a  table- 
ground  of  rock  (sandstone),  very  much  Novated  above  the  country, 
and  towering  over  it  in  bold  crags.  Through  the  midst  of  this  runs 
a  huge  rent,  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  Guadiro,  which  works  its 
way  between  perpendicular  precipices,  six  hundred  feet  high  (Ford), 
and  rolls  down  in  waterfalls  to  the  more  level  country.  This  chasm 
was  the  boundary  and  defence  of  the  old  Moorish  town  of  Bonda : 
now  it  divides  the  old  town  from  the  new,  and  a  bridge  of  modem 
architecture,  not  quite  a  century  old,  is  thrown  across  where  the  gap 
is  about  three  hundred  feet  wide  (Ford),  and  where  the  precipices 
are  most  abrupt,  and  the  depth  below  most  awful, — meadows,  path* 
ways,  mills,  and  human  beings,  looking  fearfully  dwindled  ;  and  this, 


Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  42.)   Seven  centuries  have  not  altered  the  camel ;  man,  of 
course,  is  too  enlightened  everywhere,  now,  to  follow  her  example. 
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DoWf  in  the  midst  of  a  large  town,  for  the  bridge  leads  out  of  tbe 
great  market-place  of  New  Eonda.     The  white  bouses  of  tbe  old 
town  peer  over  the  precipices ;  aad  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
remains  of  Moorish  fortification,  bj  which  this  defence,  when  it  was 
one,  was  followed  out  and  completed.    The  old  towers  have  been 
stripped  of  their  hewn-stone  facings,  and  remains  of  mounds  and 
pinnacles  of  heaped-up  stones  and  rubbish,  but  thej  are  still  firmlj 
oeld  together  bjr  their  cement.     Mills,  some  formerly  Moorish  and 
some  modern,  are  niched  in  different  parts  of  the  chasm,  to  catch 
the  passing  waters.      There  are  good  paths  down  quite  to  the 
bottom ;  and  it  is  very  striking  to  stand  there  in  front  of  the  grand 
proeeenium  of  cliff,  and  see  the  river  breaking  its  way  through  in 
graceful  waterfalls,  and  the  bridge  securely  spanning  the  pass,  at  the 
height  of  six  hundred  feet,  and  forming  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
the  town*     There  is  one  point  at  which,  looking  upwards  through  a 
mta  of  cliffs  and  enormous  fallen  rocks,  you  catch  sight  of  the 
more  ancient  bridge,  which,  at  a  much  less  height,  formed  the  outlet 
of  the  town  in  the  time  of  the  Moors.    Bats  and  swallows,  and  very 
large  kites,  hover  over  the  course  of  the  stream.     On  the  side  of  the 
new  town,  the  circular  wall  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros  peeps  over  the 
precipice,  and  a  little  farther,  the  elegant  fence  of  the  Alameda,  a 
pretty  public  garden,  which,  with  great  good  taste,  have  been  brought 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  where  they  subside  from  the  Tajo  (the  great 
elef^),  and  command  views  of  the  river,  and  surrounding  country-, 
and  distant  sierras.    These  are  enjoyed  from  seats  so  well  barred  ux 
that  even  you  would  hardly  feel  uncomfortable  in  them.      Some 
of  the  adjoining  country  is  exceedingly  pretty  ;  one  spacious  hollow 
was  so  handsomely  wooded,  that  I  was  tempted  to  ask  whose  place 
it  was,  forgetting  that  I  was  not  in  parkish  England.    A  late  Durst 
of  sunset,  to-night,  threw  such  a  red  glow  over  one  of  the  barrenest 
bierras,  as  I  never  saw  before ;  the  whole  hill  (which  had  some  red 
hue  of  its  own)  seemed  to  be  burning  hot. 

"  As  to  Bonds  itself,  the  old  town,  like  other  Spanish  old  towns, 
is  hilly,  stony,  waste,  straggling,  and  indescribaole ;  the  new,  an 
extensive,  rambling  place,  without  any  modem  elegance  of  shops  or 
ciifes  (though  there  are  more  of  the  last  than  I  could  discover  at 
Cadiz),  but  with  many  rows  of  neat-looking  white  and  green  painted 
hottaes,  built,  I  suppose,  with  a  view  to  the  great  fair,  woich  is 
always  held  here  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  draws  great  numbers  of 
visitors.  I  am  sorry  I  shall  just  miss  it.  The  Alameda  is  gravelling, 
the  houses  smartening,  and  the  grave,  lounging,  *  oldest  inhabitants,* 
in  their  lon^  cloaks  and  turban  hats,  evidently  in  the  process  of 
growing  six  mches  higher  on  the  approach  of  this  crisis." — P.  123. 

Mr.  Leycester  Adolphus's  work  has,  in  addition  to  the 
qualities  we  have  ascriDed  to  it,  the  charming  one  of  noting 
down  every  little  incident,  every  little  trait  of  character,  every 
anecdote  Uiat  serves  to  illustrate  a  faithful  description  of  the 
customs  and  aspects  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  travelled. 
We  can  scarcely  pursue  the  author  of  the  ''  Letters  from  Spain'' 
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farther  ott  Us  road«  But  that  the  reacter  may  hare  ibme  idea 
of  the  extent  of  ooontry  he  traYeraed>  we  ma j  i&fiMrm  him  or 
her^  as  the  case  may  be,  that  Mr.  Adolphus  visited  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  the  southern  proTinces  of  Spain- 
Seville  and  Ghranada  included — that  he  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  beauty  of  AndahiRia ;  and  he  did  not 
abstain  from  witnessing,  when  occasion  permitted,  the  morale 
or  rather  immoral,  effect  of  buU-fights  on  the  population  of 
Spain. 

The  narrative  is  frequently  interjectional ;  the  reader  not  being 
conducted  with  chronological,  or  even  geographical  regularity, 
firom  place  to  place ;  but  finding  the  author  arriving  at  a  town 
at  the  end  of  one  letter,  and  disooverinff  the  history  of  the 

?reviou8  day's  joumeyings  described  in  the  following  epistle, 
'his  style  of  free*and-easy  noting  of  persons,  places,  and  events, 
is  pleasing  and  attractive,  and  enables  the  kbrary-traveller  to 
feel  the  freshness,  and  acknowledge  the  fidelity^  of  what  is  told. 
Of  the  many  books  that  have  been  written  on  Spain,  there  are 
few  which  evince  a  greater  degree  of  impartiality  in  tbe  manner 
in  which  the  circumstances,  adventures^  and  experiences  of  the 
narrator  are  pourtrayed:  a  picture — of  a  peculiar  kind,  it  is 
true — is  given  in  the  pages  under  review;  but  it  still  preserves  a 
faithful  resemblance  to  tue  original,  and  all  the  accessaries  that 
are  thrown  in,  add  to  the  completeness  and  aceuvacy  of  the 


abt.  v.— xjlrioh  von  HUTTEN. 

Xtude9  9ur  lei  BiformaieurM  du  Seineme  Steele. -^Uirich  de  Huiten. 
Far  V.  Cbauffour-Kestner.  Paris :  Charles  Hiugray,  Libraire*^ 
Editeur.    1853. 

Mohb  than  three  centuries  have  rolled  away  since  a  noble 
'Franconian  knight  was  buried  in  the  ^reen  island  of  Uffiiau, 
which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  fake  of  Zurich,  almost 
within  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  Alps.  That  knight  was  XJlrich 
von  Hiitten,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  thir^-six,  forsaken 
by  his  friends,  persecuted,  destitute ;  but  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  short  and  brilliant  career,  did  more  than  any  man  of  his 
time,  with  the  single  exertion  of  Luther,  to  liberate  Germany 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Papal  yoke.  He  ako  tcA  a  prominent 
part  in  forwarding  the  cause  of  classieai  learning,  and  in 
emancipating  the  world  of  mind  from  the  iron  bondage  in 
which  it  had  for  ages  been  bound,  by  the  false  teaohing  and 
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subtleties  of  tBe  scholastic  dysteta:  AH  this  he  did,  in 
spite  6(  poverty,  perdecutioii,  and  cosease,  by  the  power  of  his 
elcqiteiit  tod  spirit-^tirrin^  ^rritings,  which,  in  a  literary  point 
of  viewj  are  hohonntbllB  to  the  age  is  which  they  appeared ; 
which  produced  an  linparalleled  effect  upon  the  German  miiid, 
and  ^meh — even  at  the  present  day — ^are  deeply  interesting ; 
Hot  oUy  ifi  exhibifiiig  noble  and  liberal  views  of  politics  and 
reHgioA,  far  i&  i^vance  of  their  age,  and  as  containing  the 
liiost  cutting  aai  cSSecttve  satifedi  that  have  ever  been  penned 
agsinst  the, vices  aild  cormptions  of  the  menace  system  and  of 
me  court  of  Borne ;  but,-  ahso;  as  presenting  the  most  vivid  and 
£uthfiil  pictoreg  of  the  ag^  in  which  they  appeared^  in  its 
varied  foims  of  life  and  action. 

Afl  the  very  name  of  TTlrich  von  Hiitten  is  far  less  generally 
known  in  this  country  than  it  deserves  to  be,  and  as  his  works 
are  but  little  read,  we  propoee,  in  the  present  article,  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  his  most  celebrated  writings.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest;  for  feti^  historical  (characters  exhibit  more 
originality  than  that  of  Hiitten.  One  of  the  representative 
men  of  his  age  aiid  nation,  he  unites  in  himself  some  of  their 
noblest  features.  Born  at  a  crisis  when  the  European  imhd, 
stirred  to  ifa  fouiidations,  was  straining  after  a  freer  and  nobler 
life,  but  a  life  as  yet  imperfectly  conceived  and  comprehended, 
he  became  one  ot  the  most  energetic  exponents  of  the  wants 
and  aspirations  of  his  time,  and  on^  of  the  most  powerful 
agents  m  giving  theto  aspirations  a  definite  fomS,  ai^d  removing 
the  obstacle^  that  jireV^nt^  their  folfilment.  A  worthy  felloiitr- 
worker  with  Lutner,  he  i^rebonded  hiiii  in  all  Us  efforts  fbr 
religious  freedoih ;  inspired  with  the  wannest  al:id  most  disin- 
terested love  of  Uberty,  Ke  Was,  throughout  Ufe^  her  most 
eloquent  defender,  and,  i^t  last,  died  a  martyr  in  her  causie. 
Seldotn,  indeed,  has'sh0  had  d  nobler  champion;  he  ofiered  her 
no  mere  Up-homstge,  init  aotd  ana  thoe^  burning  words  that 
rodse  otheni  to  actibii.  TTia  exerixonii  were  unceasing;  hic^ 
activity  of  thougbt  piTodigious,  aiid  his  productiveness  no  lectt 
refnsrkaUe.  During  his  diort  lifer  he  composed  not  fewer  than 
fifty  separate  works^  one  of  \^hich  still;  ranks  as  the  national 
satire  of  Germany.  Among  them  are  editions  of  the  classics, 
treatises  on  a  variety  of  munectsf,  many  of  theni  poetical,  ora- 
tions; dnd  letters.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  satires.  Satire 
and  invectite  w'ere',  indeed,  at  that  time  the  prevalent  modes  of 
writing  in  Ghermany,  as  a  glance  at  the  literature  of  th^  age 
icill  ihow,  tad  Hiitten  was  led  to  adopt  them,  both  by  the  force 
of  circmnstsnces,  and  by  the  character  of  his  genius.  He 
piirftied  diem  with  Ins  usual  impetuosity  and  ardour,  and  is 
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often  to  blame  for  his  violence  and  want  of  delicacy ;  but,  in 
spite  of  these  faults — which,  indeed,  defonn  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  men  of  that  age — ^we  are  always  obliged  to  admire  his 
zeal  for  truth,  his  profound  detestation  of  hypocrisy,  and  his 
ardent  love  for  liberty  and  for  his  native  count^. 

Ulrich  von  Hutten  was  born  on  the  21st  Apnl,  1488,  at  the 
family  Ch&teau  of  Steckelberg  in  Franconia.  From  the  tenth 
century,  his  ancestors  had  borne  an  honourable  name  in  council 
and  in  war;  and  held  a  high  place  among  that  Franconian 
nobility  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  type  of  German 
chivah^.  Ulrich's  birthplace  was  one  of  those  feudal  residences 
of  whicn  he  has  left  us  the  following  vivid  description : — 

^  Our  chateaux  are  constructed  not  for  pleasure,  but  securitj.  Ail 
IB  sacrificed  to  the  necessitj  of  defence.  They  are  enclosed  within 
ramparts  and  ditches ;  guard-rooms  and  stables  usurp  the  place  of 
apartments.  Everywhere  the  smell  of  powder,  of  horses,  ol  cattle, 
the  noise  of  dogs  and  oxen ;  and,  upon  the  skirts  of  the  great  forests 
that  surround  us,  the  howling  of  wolves.  Perpetual  sgitation ; 
constant  coming  and  going ;  while  our  gates,  open  to  all,  frequently 
admit  cut^throats,  assassins,  and  thieves.  Each  day  brings  a  new 
anxiety.  If  we  maintain  our  independence,  we  run  the  risk  of 
being  crushed  by  two  powerful  enemies ;  if  we  put  ourselves  under 
the  protection  of  some  prince,  we  are  forced  to  espouse  all  his 
quarrels.  We  cannot  sallj  forth  without  an  escort  To  go  to  the 
chase,  to  paj  a  visit  to  a  neighbour,  we  must  put  casque  on  head  and 
cuirass  on  breast.    Alwajs,  everywhere,  war. 

Some  leagues  from  the  Ch&teau  of  Steckelberg  stood  the 
Abbey  of  Fulda,  an  ancient  monastic  institution  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  Charlemagne  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  Its  school  was  famous ;  and  to  it  Ulrich  was  sent 
when  eleven  years  of  age.  He  was  the  eldest  of  four  children, 
but,  being  of  feeble  constitution  and  delicate  frame,  his  parents 
imagined  that  he  would  find  the  Church  an  easier  road  to  pre* 
ferment  than  the  army.  At  Fulda  Iliitten  applied  himself, 
with  characteristio  aidour,  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
classical  tongues ;  but  for  a  monastic  life  he  showed  no  voca- 
tion, and  was  encouraged  in  his  dislike  to  it  b^  his  fellow-pupil 
Crotus  Rubianus,  and  by  Ethelwolf  von  Stem,  who  proved  a 

C>werful  and  steadv  friend.  All  the  representations  of  the 
tter,  however,  to  the  parents  of  Ilutten  were  ineifcctual ;  for 
the  abbot  of  Fulda  had  discovered  the  splendid  abilities  of  the 
youthful  student,  and  wished  to  enlist  them  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  result  was,  that  finding  it  impossible  to 
submit  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents  and  the  abbot,  Hiitten  fled 
from  Fulda,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  threw  himself  upon  the 
world  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  life.     For  a  long  time  after 
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tMs  period  he  was  dead  to  his  family,  his  father  taking  no 
notice  of  him,  and  contributing  nothing  to  his  support. 

On  leaving  the  Abbey  of  Fiuda,  Hiitten  repaired  to  Erfiirth 
and  afterwards  to  Cologne,  where  his  friend  Grotus  Eubianus 
soon  joined  him.  Cologne  was  the  most  ancient  and  distin- 
guished of  the  German  universities ;  but  scholasticism  stiU 
reigned  there  in  full  vigour,  and  the  science  of  dialectics  was 
made  the  first  object  of  Hutten's  studies.  He  soon,  however, 
tired  of  the  fruitless  subtleties  and  logical  quibbles  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  betook  himself  to  the  more  congenial  study  of 
the  classics.  He  was  the  assiduous  and  favourite  pupil  of 
Rafi^^us  Esticampius,  who,  in  the  face  of  the  old  system,  taught 
wim  the  greatest  success  the  new  science  of  the  ancient 
languages  and  literature.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  when 
the  human  mind  was  to  emancipate  itself  firom  the  fetters  of 
scholasticism;  and,  as  a  preparation  for  the  coming  struggle 
for  freedom  and  progress,  the  models  of  classic  antiquity  were 
eagerly  studied.  A  great  literary  movement  had  been  gradually 
developing  itself  in  Germany  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy.  In  1503  a  society  was  formed  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rnine,  imder  the  name  of  **  Sodalitas  Litteraria 
Rhenana,''  and  met  with  great  encouragement  from  the  fostering 
patronage  of  the  princes  of  the  Palatinate.  Its  members  did 
much  to  forward  the  good  cause ;  but  the  old  system  was  not  to 
be  overthrown  without  a  struggle,  and,  in  Germany,  the  uni- 
versities proved  themselves  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of 
the  cause  of  ignorance,  and  the  most  bitter  persecutors  of  the 

Srtisans  of  the  new  teaching.  like  the  accusers  of  Socrates, 
:e  the  upholders  of  all  ancient  abuses,  the  theologians  of 
Cologne  brought  against  Bagius  the  accusation  of  being  an 
innovator,  and  a  corrupter  of  youth,  and  expelled  him  from 
their  university ;  upon  which  he  betook  himself  to  Frankfort, 
where  the  Margrave  of  Brandenberg  was  about  to  found  a 
university,  and  there  he  was  speedily  followed  by  Hiitten,  who 
waa  received  as  one  of  the  earliest  masters,  and  repaid  his 
reception  by  his  first  poem. 

From  1506  to  1514,  Hiitten  onl^  appears  at  long  intervals. 
He  seems  to  have  travelled  extensively  in  order  to  add  to  his 
knowledge,  visiting  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Vienna,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  During  these  travels,  under- 
taken almost  without  resources,  he  frequently  suffered  much 
distress  and  hardship.  On  the  Baltic  he  was  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  a  terrible  tempest,  and  in  Pomerania  he  was  plundered 
of  his  baggage.  Occasionally,  however,  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  procured  him  a  flattering  reception,  as  at  Olmutz, 
whore  the  bianop,  after  haying  hospitably  entertained  him  for 
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fleverail  days,  ^y^  hltn  Ai  liifl  di^tiiaftiii^  A  hofiB  dnd  A  purse  of 
gold.  Iri  1512  we  fitid  hliii  it  FaHa,  \Wiere  the  Frendi  were 
besieged  bythe  Swidb.  ttis  ddjo^ra  tkiere  was  a  sttccession  of 
misha{)8.     He  hdd  a  qtiamrel  with  sdtne  of  the  soldiers  of  the 

farrison,  atid  was  ^gulatly  besiege  by  tii^m  in  his  lodgingis. 
[e  gare  himself  up  Ibr  lost,  and,  in  order  to  die  as  became  a 
poet,  composed  his  oWn  epitaph,  which  is  very  beautiM.  The 
town,  howevei')  was  at  length  t&ken  by  the  Swiss,  and  XJlrich 
thiGhight  his  troableil  and  danger^  over ;  bnt  his  captofs,  pre- 
Wding  to  take  him  fbt  a  Gef nian  in  the  service  of  France', 
ihaltreated  and  pltindef ed  hiihj  Sd  that  h^  was  glad  to  escape 
,  "Mth  life  from  their  HAnds.  He  fb<tad  a  refuge  at  Bologna,  but 
here  his  resources  etltii*eily  failed,  eind  he  was  oblige  to  eillikt  ai 
a  private  soldier  iii  the  an&y  df  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

On  his  returti  to  Germany,  his  fiiend  Ei^elwolf  von  Stein 
recommended  him  to  the  archbishop  of  Hayence,  who  received 
and  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and  in  his  honour  he  composed  one 
of  his  most  elegant  Latin  poem^,  which  he  was  only  persuaded 
to  publish  at  the  instanee  of  his  patron;  His  dislike  to  iti^ 
pablieation  is  thus  accounted  for  by  himself:—^ 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  G^man 
nobles  ;  one  would  take  them  for  centaurs  ratber  tban  for  knights. 
If  a  young  man  applies  himself  to  study,  tbey  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  bim  as  a  degenerate  being,  a  disgrace  to  bis  family  and  to 
nobility.  Thus  many  who  were  on  the  nigh  road  to  learning  have 
tu!nied  back,  atid  bowed  the  neck  to  the  yoke  of  prejudice.  Are  not 
^e  condemned  each  day  to  bear  these  centaurs  boast  tbat  tbey  are 
the  pillars  of  the  country,  tbat  in  them  alone  is  true  nobility,  and 
that  tbey  alone  are  fit  for  great  enterprises  both  in  peace  and  war?'* 

This  expression  of  Hiitteti's  sense  of  the  degradation  of  the 
German  nobility,  is  often  repeated  in  his  writings,  where  he 
reproaches  them  with  coar^ness^  drunkenness,  and  contempt 
fot  the  arts  and  sciencefs  ^  and  one  of  his  designs  was  to  comb«i 
and  destroy  that  prejudice  which  considered  the  cultivation  of 
letters  a  mark  of  base  birth.  Yet  with  all  his  appreciation  of 
the  silly  and  narrow  prejudices  of  the  German  nobles,  Hiitten 
himself  was  sufficiently  proud  of  his  own  high  birth,  which  he 
shows  with  great  naxveti  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Piscator, 
requesting  him  to  choose  fl  wife  for  him.  ''  Gtive  me  a  wife,''  he 
says,  ''young,  handsome,  well-educated,  gay,  virtuous,  patient, 
and  possessed  of  a  moderate  fortune.  I  do  not  look  for  riches ; 
and,  as  to  birth,  she  will  alwarys  be  suffioienUy  noble  if  die  is 
the  wife  of  Hiitten." 

Hiitten  was  now  abont  to  oommenbe  liis  work,  for  which  he 
possessed  every  requisite;  Ibr  not  only  was  he  an  admirable 
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wAolar  and  elegant  p6et|  btit  his  travels  Had  giren  him  the 
great  gift  of  experience.  He  had  examined  the  world  close  at 
handy  and  knew  its  passions,  its  needs,  its  yices,  its  aspirations. 
He  knew  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  agitatiot,  only  waiting  for  an 
impulse  to  direct  it.  He  had  himself  suffered  much,  and  could 
appeal  to  all  who  suflSsred.  He  had  visited  Eome,  and  studied 
thm  the  secret  corruptions  of  the  Koman  tyranny,  and  kn^w 
how  to  strike  at  its  heart ;  and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  strong  from 
his  boyhood,  had  been  confirmed,  enlarged,  and  purified  by 
meditation  and  labour.  In  person  Hiitten  was  short  and  slight, 
and  his  frame  was  bent  bv  early  hardships  and  disease ;  but  his 
htee  was  animated,  and  Ids  eyes  brilliant  and  piercing.  His 
personal  character  was  very  amiable,  without  haughtiness,  and 
iiiU  of  readiness  to  oblige  women  and  children,  and  even  the 
humblest  of  men ;  while  his  conversation  was  instructive  and 
Spaxkling,  and  abounded  in  sallies  of  wit.  Such  was  Ulrich 
von  Hiitten,  when  a  tragical  eVent  idunged  him  at  once  into 
the  public  strifes  of  the  time,  in  whicm  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  destined  to  be  spent. 

That  event  was  the  cowardly  assassination  of  his  cousin,  the 
yondifiQd  Jean  von  Hiitten  (esteemed  the  flower  of  Franconian 
chivalry),  by  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg.     This  crime  was  the 
blacker,  as,  in  the  peasant  war,  the  Hiitt^ns  had  brought  to  the 
duke's  assistance  the  Franconian  knighthood^  and  thus  secured 
to  him  the  victory*     Jean  was  the  intimate  fiiend  and  favourite 
of  the  duke,  until  the  latter  conceived  a  guilty  passion  for  the 
handsome  wife  of  the  young  knight ;  to  ptatify  which  he  invited 
him  to  a  hunting^rty,  and,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  forest, 
killed  him  with  his  own  hand.     Universal  indignation  was 
exalted  by  this  cowardly  murder ;  but  the  duke  believed  him- 
self above  vengeance,  and  lived  publicly  with  the  widow  of  his 
victim.     Ulrioh  von  Hutten  was  at  this  time  (1515)  residing  at 
the  Castle  of  Ems ;  bat  when  he  learned  the  crime  he  at  once 
deftennined  to  pursue  the  murderer,  and  hastened  to  reconcile 
himeelf  with  his  father  previously  to  adopting  the  vengeance 
of  the  family.    He  emjdoyed  letters,  poems,  orations  to  arouse 
Germany  against  thd  oriminal.     He  directed  against  him  five 
Latin  Mranfiues  in  t^ms  fiill  of  eloquent  indignation.     He 
demanded  of  the  princes  of  the  land  that  justice  should  be 
done  upon  the  guuty,  and  declared  that  if  they  refused  the 
Hiittena  would  not  hesitate  to  right  themeelves.    In  addition 
to  these  orations,  Hiitten  also  published  a  dialogue  entitled 
**  Phalarisnnis,''  which  supposes  the  meeting  of  Phalaris  and 
the  duke  of  Wurtemburg  in  the  infernal  regions.     Phalaris 
rejoices  to  see  a  man  his  equal  in  cmelty,  and  gives  him  some 
good  leasons  in  tyranny.    These  writings  created  an  immense 
!satioii  throughout  wrmany,  and  Ulrich  found  himself  an 
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important  political  character.  He  had,  bj  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  made  his  private  wrongs  a  national  affair ;  but  the 
emperor  for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  punish  a  sovereign  prince, 
and  it  was  not  until  1519  that  vengeance  overtook  the  duke. 
He  was  then  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  driven  from  his 
dominions  bv  an  army  commanded  by  Franz  von  Sickingen, 
and  in  which  TJlrich  had  the  pleasure  of  serving.  This  affair 
had  a  great  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Hiitten ;  it  gave  him  a 
deep  insight  into  the  politics  of  Germany,  which  he  had  studied 
from  all  points,  in  oraer  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  justice  upon 
the  murderer  of  his  cousin. 

But  the  struggle  in  which  Hiitten  earned  his  greenest  laurels 
was  that  waged  between  the  Humanists — as  the  supporters  of 
classical  learning  were  called — and  the  Scholastics,  or  supporters 
of  the  old  system.     This  contest,  long  inipending,  was  at  length 
called  into  action  almost  by  an  accident.    J  ean  Reuchlin,  the  most 
learned  man  in  Qermany — who  had  published  a  Latin  dictionary 
and  a  Greek  fframmar — who  first  in  Germany  possessed  a  com- 
plete copy  of  Homer,  and  first  among  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
attainea  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language 
and    literature,   was  the  man  destined  to  bring  this  great 
struggle  to  its  crisis.     A  converted  Jew,  named  Pfcfferkorn, 
had  published  a  book  in  which  he  accused  his  former  oo- 
reli^onists  of  adorinp^  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  outraging 
Chnst  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner.    This  work  was  wel- 
eomed  by  the  theologians  of  Cologne,  and  especially  bv  Uoch- 
straten,  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  and  inquisitor  for  tne  three 
ecclesiastical  electorates.    They  insisted  that  all  Jewish  books» 
excepting  the  Bible,  were  dangerous  and  heretical,  and  de* 
manaed  from  the  emperor  that  they  should  be  burned.     The 
emperor  remitted  the  matter  to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
and  he  naturally  consulted  Reuchlin,  as  the  beet  authority 
upon  the  subject.    Reuchlin  decided  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew 
books;  but  his  memorial,  intended  only  for  the  eyes  of  the 
archbishop,  was  by  some  means  communicated  to  rfefferkom 
and  the  theologians  of  Cologne,  whose  fanaticiion  was  roused  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  the  moderation  of  Reuchlin's  memoriaL 
They   assailed    him  with  the    utmost  vehemence   in    print, 
to  which  he  made  a  crushing  reply.      They  retorted,  and 
he  wrote  a  second  answer.     He  was  then  summoned  before 
the  Inquisition,  and  a  variety  of  procedure  took  place,  which 
resulted  in  the  whole  matter    being  referred  to  the   Pope, 
who  remitted  it,  with  full  powers,  to  the  bishop  of  Spires, 
who  decided  in  favour  of    Reuchlin,   and  found  his  oppo* 
neuts  liable  in  the  expenses  of  the  suit.      In  spite  of  this, 
the  theologians  of  Cologne  and  of  the  University  of  Paris 
burned  the  writings  of  Reuchlin ;  and  Uochstraten  started  for 
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Italy,  witli  a  numerous  retinue  and  good  store  of  money,  in 
order  to  influence  the  infallible  court  of  Rome. 

This  controTersy  called  forth  a  host  of  publications  on  each 
side  of  the  question ;  and  of  these  by  far  the  most  effective 
was  the  "  EpistolsB  Obscurorum  Virorum,"  which  inflicted  the 
most  deadly  blow  that  had  ever  been  dealt  against  scholas- 
ticism,  the  monastic  system,  and  the  Papacy,  and  which,  in 
the  words  of  a   distinguished  writer,   "gave  the  victory  to 
Kenchlin  over  the  begging  friars,  and   to  Luther   over  the 
court  of  Rome."     Its  construction  is  very  simple.     Before  the 
oommencement  of  the  controversy  Reuchlin  had  published  a 
volume  of  letters  from  his  correspondents ;   and  Ortunius,  an 
adherent  of  Hochstraten,  and  enemy  of  Reuchlin,  is  in  like 
manner  supposed  to  print  a  volume  oi  epistles  addressed  to  him 
by  his  friends.     The  title  of  Reuchlin's  volume  is,  "  Epistola) 
ninstrium   Yirorum   ad    Reuchlinum,   Yirum  nostras  ^tatis 
Doctiasimum ;"  and  Ortunius,  in   ridicule   of  this  somewhat 
pompous  title,  is  supposed  to  entitle  his  work  "  Epistolae  Obscu- 
romm  Vivorum  ad  Ortuniimi."     The  foes  of  Reuchlin  and  of 
classical  learning  are  thus  made  to  represent  themselves.     Most 
of  the  letters  bear  to  be  written  by  monks  and  theologians,  and 
a  few  by  medical  men  and  priests.     To  give  greater  colour  and 
probabilily  to  the  work,  these   are  written  m  bad  Latin,  the 
usual  meoium  of  communication  employed  by  the  monks  ;  and 
the  very  phrases  and  idioms  familiar  to  these  supporters  of 
scholasticism  are  most  happily  introduced.     These  letters  dis- 
play with   the  utmost  apparent  simplicity  and  candour  the 
secret  history  of  the  mendicant  orders,  their  vices,  indolence, 
ignorance,  their  plots  against  Reuchlin  and  the  Humanists,  and 
their  hatred  of  all  serious  and  useful  instruction.     They  are 
made,  as  it  were,  to  dissect  and  condemn  themselves ;  to  tear 
the  veil  from  their  own  follies  and  vices.     The  satire  is  most 
savaffe  and  bitter ;  no  quarter  is  given,  no  mercy  shown.     It 
stmck  hard,  but  it  struck  home,  and  never  did  ridicule  more 
eflEectually  contribute  to   the  service  of  truth.     Such   is  the 
amnrent  seriousness  of  this  the  national  satire  of  Germany, 
that  several,  even  of  those  against  whom  it  was  directed,  were 
deceived  by  it ;  so  much  so,  that  a  prior  of  a  Dominican  con- 
vent in  Brabant  bought  a  number  of  copies,  in  order  to  present 
to  his  friends,  believing  that  it  had  been  written  in  praise  of 
kis  order. 

The  monks  of  Germany  were  filled  with  indignation  against 
the  epistles  and  their  authors,  and  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a 
boU  ordaining  the  burning  both  of  the  satire  and  the  satirists — 
when  they  should  bo  found — for  the  work  originally  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Hiitten  is  the 
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autlLor  of  by  far  the  greater  portdon ;  but  some  of  tibe  letters 
appear  to  have  been  written  bj  bis  friends,  Grotus  Bubianus 
and  Hermann  Burcbius.  Tbe  first  yolume  of  the  *'  Epistolsd 
Obscuronim  Yironun"  appeared  ia  1516;  and  another  able 
work,  arising  out  of  the  same  controversy,  written  before  tbe , 
'^EpistolsB  Obscurorum  Yironim,'*  but  not  published  until 
1519,  is  the  "  Triumphus  Capisoniay''  in  which  Hiitten  cele- 
brates in  eloquent  verse  the  triumph  of  Beuchlin  over  bis 
accusers. 

Hiitten's  extraordinary  abilities  were  not  appreciated  by  his 
own  family.  They  considered  one  of  the  mo^  popular  poeta 
and  learned  men  of  the  day  as  a  disg^tice  to  theu*  nobility. 
Three  courses  only  were  open  to  him  without,  in  thoir  eyes, 
soiling  his  nobility.  For  one  of  these — war — ^his  delicate  frame 
unfitted  him ;  for  another — the  Church — he  had  early  shown 
an  insuperable  dislike;  the  third  alone — ^the  law — ^remained 
open.  Doctors  of  law  often  became  the  councillors  and  agents 
01  princes ;  and  it  was  decided  by  the  friends  of  Hiitten  that 
he  should  again  repair  to  Italy,  in  order  to  obtain  that  legal 
diploma,  which  even  a  noUe  Franconian  might  bear,  without 
detracting  from  his  dignity.  He  departed  unwillingly ;  b«t,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  applied  himself  to  legal 
studies  with  conscientious  ardour.  But  m  vain  he  tried  to  take 
an  interest  in  that  subtle  and  perplexing  science ;  and,  in  some 
of  his  subsequent  works,  he  speeuLs  in  strong  terms  of  repro- 
bation and  duUke  of  the  civilians^  and  the  expense  and  compli- 
cation of  the  system  which  they  had  substituted  for  the  old 
laws  and  cust(»[is  of  Oermany. 

During  this  visit  to  Italy,  Hutten  witnessed,  with  strong 
indignation,,  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  Papal  court. 
Almost  all  the  great  men  who  have  seen  Papal  Bome,  during 
the  period  of  its  grandeur,  have,  however,  felt  and  recorded  the 
same  impression ;  few  more  strongly  than  Petrarch.  Boccaodo, 
Luther,  Hutten,  Montaigne,  Babelais,  were  all  disgusted  with 
the  vice,  venality,  and  luxury,  which  they  witnessed.     At  this 

Jeriod,  under  Ijbo  X.,  assassination,  the  most  shameful  vices, 
ebauchery  of  every  kind,  and  unbridled  luxury,  were  rife  in 
Bome ;  in  every  relation  of  puUio  and  private  life,  idleness, 
ignorance,  and  bad  faith,  were  commonly  jMractised ;  everythiBg" 
could  be  bought,  even  pardon  for  the  most  infisunous  crimes. 
Hiitten's  sentiment  of  religion  was  deeply  wounded,  and  his 
anger  strongly  excited,  and  he  returned  to  Germany  a  deter- 
mined foe  of  the  Boman  see. 

During  thia  journey  to  Italy  he  had  an  opportunity  of  a^ 
nalizing  his  personal  bravery  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 
One  day,  while  on  the  road  to  Yiterbo,  be  heard  five  Frenek* 
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men  ridiculing  Mwiniliajiy  the  Oennaa  emperor,  and  inter* 
fered  to  defend  him.     The  diBcufisioxi  became  warm ;  words  led 
to  blows ;  swords  were  drawn,  and  the  five  Frenchmen  at  once 
threw  themselyes  upon  Hiitten.    He,  nothing  daunted,  reoeired 
them  gallantly — setting  his  back  ^gt^nst  ^  wall  to  prevent  his 
being  sunounded — ana  succeeded,  fifter  4  ^vere  conflict,  in 
killing  one  of  their  number,  a^d  putting  the  rest  to  flight*   He 
was  finally  obliged  to  leave  Itf^ly  withput  the  title  of  opctor  oif 
laws ;  but,  instead  of  thisj  the  Emperor  Maximilian — who  had 
beaxd  of  his  adventures,  and  of  his  gallant  defence  of  the 
imperial  honour — made  him  a  knight,  and  also  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  imperial  poet  and  orator ;  and,  in  April,  1617, 
the  laurel  crown  was  placed  upon  his  brows  by  the  beautiful 
Constance,   the  daughter  of  Pentinger,  called  the  Pearl  of 
Attgsburgh.     T^e  diploma,  conferring  the  title  of  imperial 
poet  and  orator,  is  still  preserved,  and  from  this  time,  Hutten 
takes  the  title  of  ''  Poeta  et  Orator,"  and  is  represented  on  the 
frontiq)iece  of  hjs  works  in  complete  armour,  ^d  with  his 
brows  girt  with  laurel.    At  a  l^ter  period,  when  he  had  com- 
menced his  attacks  upon  Borne,  his  portraits  represent  him 
with  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  swoird,  which  ia  half  drawn 
irofm  its  sheath. 

The  honours  conferred  upon  Hiitten  by  the  emperor,  pro- 
duced a  complete  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father; 
and  Hiitten  became  for  some'  time  1^  resident  at  the  Gh&teau  of 
Steckelberg.  While  there,  he  die<K>vere4>  in  the  library  of  the 
Abbey  of  Ftddai  a  manuscript  treatise  of  Laurentius  Yalla 
upon  the  pretended  donation  of  Constantino  to  the  Roman  see. 
like  author  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  been  condenmed  as 
a  heretic,  and  his  book  burned-  It  refutes,  with  great 
eloquence  and  learning,  the  pr^t§n4^  donation,  and  Hutten 
judged  that  he  could  not  better  open  the  campaign  against 
Kome  than  by  its  publication.  It  was  printed  at  the  Gh&teau 
of  Steckelberg;  wd  Hutten,  with  <maracteristic  audacity, 
prefixed  to  ^  a  dedication  to  L^  X.  This  work — as  we  learn 
nrom  himself— produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  niind 
of  Luther,  and  had  a  great  influence  ii^  inducing  him  to  break 
entirely  with  the  ^uxt  of  ^ma. 

^I  have  in  my  hands,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  ^the  Donation  of 
Constantine,  refuted  by  Laurentius  Valla,  edited  by  Hutten.  Good 
Ood!  what  ignorance  or  what  perversity  in  that  court  of  Borne! 
And  how  must  we  wonder  at  the  desiffns  of  €k>d,  who  has  permitted 
thai  iUaehood  so  impudent,  gross,  ana  impure,  should  prevail  during 
sgeSt  and  should  be  even  received  in  ttie  deccetak,  and  among  the 
articles  of  £iith,  that  nothim[;  might  be  a-.v&nting  to  the  most  moni- 
4e»*  ^  mqn^^n^tieft     Tftft  ^  «»Jate4,  ^1^^  I  sparcdy  any 
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loneer  doubt  that  the  Pope  is  truly  Antichrist.    All  agrees :  what 
he  does,  what  he  says,  and  what  he  ordains.*' 

• 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Hiitten's  decisive  attack 
against  Kome  was  made  several  years  l)efore  Luther  took  any 
determined  step  against  the  Pope ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
how  the  writings  of  Hiitten  influenced  a  genius  as  original  and 
fearless,  but  more  large  and  genial  than  his  own. 

The  year  1519  was  one  of  the  busiest  in  Ulrich's  life.  In 
that  year  he  published  his  terrible  philippic  against  the  duke 
of  "Wurtemburg,  ]oined  the  army  that  was  to  chase  him  from 
his  dominions,  edited  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Livy,  fulmi- 
nated against  Home  and  her  legates  three  dialogues,  full  of 
energy,  eloquence,  and  sarcasm,  and  dedicated  to  Ferdinand, 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  a  work  upon  the  quarrel 
between  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  and  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
which,  like  the  treatise  of  Laurentius  Valla,  he  had  discovered 
in  the  library  of  the  Abbey  of  Fulda.  At  the  same  time,  he 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  his  time;  many  of  whom  exhorted  him  to  continue  his 
eflbrts  against  the  corruptions  and  exactions  of  Rome.  The 
moment  appeared  favourable.  The  powerful  archbishop  of 
Mayence  was  his  protector  and  friend.  Erasmus  assured  him 
that  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  brother,  held  him  in  the  highest 
esteem.  Sickingen,  the  representative  of  German  chivalry, 
offered  his  services ;  while  the  emperor  himself  was  on  bad 
terms  with  the  Pope,  who,  in  the  contest  for  the  German 
empire,  had  favoured  the  claims  of  his  rival,  Francis  I. 
Hiitten  did  not  long  hesitate,  but  with  the  war-cry,  **  Jacta  est 
alea"  (the  die  is  cast),  which  afterwards  became  his  motto, 
threw  himself  into  the  van  of  conflict,  and  prepared  to  deal  an 
effective  blow  against  Eome.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  he  must  encounter ;  but  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  freedom  he  was  prepared  to  dare  them  all.  But  in 
order  to  spare  his  family  from  the  persecutions  which  menaced 
him,  he  desired  his  parents  to  cease  all  communication  with 
him ;  and  when,  on  his  father's  death,  the  succession  to  the 
family  estates  opened  to  him,  he  gave  them  up  to  his  yoimger 
brothers.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  is  complete  self-abne- 
gation. 

The  blow  which  Hiitten  meditated,  fell  heavily,  when  he 
published  his  '^  Trias  Romana,"  which  was  first  written  in 
Latin,  and  afterwards  translated  into  German.  This  terrible 
woimd  still  rankles  in  the  side  of  Rome.  The  satire  represents 
in  the  most  lively  and  truthful  manner  her  enormous  corrup- 
tions, the  intolerable  exactions  and  insults  to  which  ahe  had 
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eabjected  Germany,  and  the  necessity  of  a  complete  and  violent 
revolution.  Whoever  would  know  to  what  lengths  the  Pa{>acy 
dared  to  proceed,  in  the  davs  of  our  fathers*  should  read  this 
book.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  speakers 
are  Hiitten  himself  and  his  friend  Ehrenhold,  to  whom  Hiitten 
recounts  what  he  has  been  told  of  the  court  of  Borne  by  a 
traToUer,  named  Yadiscus.  These  recitals  take  the  form  of 
triads,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  exclamations  and  reflections 
of  the  two  friends.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  rive  a 
very  short  specimen,  which  may,  however,  afibrd  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  work  : — 

"  Three  things  maintain  the  renown  of  Borne :  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  rehcs,  and  indulgences.  Three  things  are  brought  from  Borne 
by  those  who  go  there :  a  bad  conscience,  a  ruined  stomach,  an 
empty  purse.  Three  things  are  not  to  be  found  in  Bome :  con- 
science, religion,  faith  in  an  oath.  At  three  things  the  Bomans 
laugh :  the  probity  of  their  ancestors,  the  Papacy  of  St.  Peter,  the 
last  judgment.  Three  things  abound  in  Bome :  poison,  antiquities, 
empty  places.  Three  things  are  completely  a-wanting :  simplicity, 
moderation,  and  loyalty.  Three  things  are  publicly  sold  by  the 
Bomans:  Christ,  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  women.  Of  three 
things  they  have  a  horror :  a  general  council.  Church  reformation, 
and  the  progress  of  enlightenment." 

The  **  Trias  Romana"  created  a  vast  sensation  in  Germany, 
and  principally  contributed  to  produce  the  manifestation  of 
popular  opinion  asainst  the  Papal  legates,  in  1519  and  1520. 
''  Bj  this  pamphlet,"  says  Cochlans,  ^*  Hiitten  has  made  the 
name  of  the  Romish  court  the  most  odious  in  Germany.''  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  roused  against  its  author  the  formidable 
wrath  of  the  Papacy ;  but,  ere  it  burst  upon  his  head,  he  had 
gained  a  new  title  to  it,  by  the  publication,  in  1520,  of  several 
ktters,  written  by  the  most  famous  universities  of  Europe,  as  to 
the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  schism  then  existing  in 
the  Church.  His  object  in  this  publication  was  to  show  with 
what  freedom  and  boldness  the  ancient  universities  had  written 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  emperor,  general 
councils,  and  the  imlawfrd  pretensions  of  the  Popes ;  and  thus 
to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  great  seminaries  of  learning  in 
his  own  time.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  these  letters,  the 
archbishop  of  Mayence  received  a  Papal  brief,  expressing  grief 
and  astonishment,  that  such  works  had  been  suffered  by  him  to 
be  printed  within  his  diocese,  and  almost  under  his  own  eyes  ; 
and  further  exhorting  him  to  punish  the  impudence  of  a  certain 
Hutten,  that  his  chastisement  might  prove  a  warning  and  an 
example  to  others.  Upon  this,  the  archbishop  demanded  from 
Hutten  a  promise  to  write  nothing  farther  against  the  court  of 
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Borne,  wliicli  was  promptly  refiiaedy  and  he  ihen  forbade  the 
reading  of  his  works,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

Hiitten,  thus  depriTed  of  nis  hopes  of  finding  in  the  arch- 
bishop a  coadjutor  in  his  great  work,  hastened  to  put  himself 
in  communication  with  Luther,  whose  energetic  character  and 
language  he  admired,  and  in  whom  he  was  now  ready  to 
recognise  the  chief  of  the  Reformation.  In  1619  he  had 
offered  him  a  safe  asylum  with  Sickingen ;  and  in  June,  1620, 
he  wrote  to  him,  exhorting  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  work,  and  offering  himself  as  a  second  to  him 
in  all  his  strifes.  It  was  during  this  year  that  Luther  burnt  the 
Pope's  bull,  and  published  his  ^'Babylonish  Captivity,"  and 
"  Appeal  to  the  Christian  I^obility  of  the  German  I^ation  for 
the  Keformation  of  the  Church.'' 

After  this,  Hiitten  repaired  to  Brabant,  where  Ferdinand, 
then  held  his  court,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  his  brother, 
Charles  Y.,  who  was  on  a  progress  through  his  German 
dominions.  But  he  soon  saw  uiat  the  emperor,  though  elected 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pope,  nad  no  intention  of 
quarrelling  with  him,  as  he  might  prove  useful  in  his  contem- 
plated designs  .upon  Italy.  Hiitten,  therefore,  made  but  a  short 
stay  at  coiirt,  especially  as  he  was  warned  that  the  legate  had 
determined  to  have  him  removed  either  by  poison  or  the  dagger. 
He  first  fled  to  Mayence,  and  afterwards  to  Frankfort,  where 
he  learnt  that  the  Pope  had  written  to  several  princes,  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  to  seize  him,  and 
send  him  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  At  length  the  legate  required 
the  emperor  to  put  Hiitten  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  to 
permit  the  agents  of  the  Koman  court  to  arrest  his  person 
wherever  they  might  meet  with  him.  On  seeing  the  perils 
which  thus  menaced  him,  and  the  danger  of  lending  him  any 
assistance,  many  of  Hiitten's  friends  forsook  him ;  but  he  him- 
self, far  from  being  discouraged,  only  became  more  resolute  to 
defend  the  truth.  His  steady  Mend,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  the 
last  representative  of  the  old  German  chivalry — ^lion-heart  and 
arm  of  iron— offered  him,  in  his  GhHteau  of  Ebembourgh,  an 
impregnable  defence  against  violence ;  and  thence,  like  Luther 
afterwards  at  Wartburgh,  he  continued  to  issue  works  that 
stirred  the  GFerman  heart.  He  published  letters  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  to  the  £night  von  Botenham,  and  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  In  the  last  of  these,  he  dwells  with  much 
strength  and  eloquence  upon  the  insult  offered  to  the  imperial 
dignity  b^  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  the  rieht  of  arresting 
and  canving  in  chains  to  Home  a  German  knight,  a  member  of 
that  boay,  of  which  Charles  was  the  head.  Sickingen  sent 
this  letter  to  the  emperor,  but  its  only  effact  was  a  promise  that 
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Hiiiten  sboold  not  be  delivered  up  to  the  Papal  emisBarieSy  with- 
out being  brought  to  trial. 

Another  letter  was  written  by  the  reformer  to  the  princes, 
BobleBy  and  people  of  Ghermany;  but  the  most  eloquent  and 
impcwteirt  of  the  series  is  that  aodressed  to  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
the  resolute  protector  o£  Lnth^^  in  which  the  whole  con- 
troversy between  the>  Pope  and  the  free*  nobles  and  people  of 
Ctermany,  is  placed  in  the  dear  Kght  of  justice  and  Hberty. 
The  whole  letter  ia  admirable ;  but  we*  can  only  give  the  con- 
doding  wordis : — 

**  And  now  I  fly  foom.  cities,  because  I  sannot  abandon  the  truth ; 
I  KTe  in  solitude,  because  I  cannot  live  firee  in.  society.  For  the 
rest — I  despise  the  dangers  which  threaten  me ;  for  L  can  die,  but  I 
caonot  be  a  slave.  1  sannot  endiu»  with  patience  the  servitude  of 
mj  ooontiy.  But  one  day,  perhaps,  I  shall  sally  forth  from  my 
retreat,  I  shall  burst  into  the  crowa,  and  <xj  to  my  fellow-<sitizens : 
•Who will  Uve  and  die  with  IBitten  for  hberty?^" 

Luther,  on  sending  this  letter  to  Spabtin,  to  transmit  to  the 
Elector,  writes:  ''(food  Ood!  what  will  be  tile  end  of  all 
these  innovations  I  I  begin  to  believe  that'  tiiie  Papacy, 
hitherto  invincible,  will  be  overthrown,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation, or  else  the  kst  day  ajmroaches.'' 

For  a  lon^  time  HUtten  beHeved  that  a  reformation  in  Ohuroh 
and  state  might  be  brought  about  in  Germany,,  through  the 
instmmentality  of  the  hi^^r  classes  alone..  But  he  now  found 
that  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  tbe^  great,  who  chiefly 
stud^d  their  own  selfish  ends.  He,  there&re^.  determined  to 
address  himadf  to  the  German  people ;  and,,  in  12520,.  published 
a  €terman  translation  of  his  letter  to  the  ETector  or  Saxony, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  poem,  in  German,  having  for  title: 
**  Oomplaint  and  Warning  against  the  excessive  anti-Christian 
Power  of  the  Pope,  and  against  the^  Irreligion  of  the  Religious 
Orders,  written  in  verse  by  XT.  von  H.,  poet  and  oraftor^  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Christendom,  and  especially  of  Germany,  his 
native  country.  The  die  ia  cast.  I  have  dared  it.''  This 
poem,  fdU  of  noble  thoughts,  expressed  in  eloquent  language, 
and  in  whidi  the  rhyme  assisted  to  fix  them  iin  the  memory  of 
the  reader,  produced  a  remarkable  efibct  in  Germany.  The 
poorest  bou^t  it,  the  most  ignorant  oould  eomprehend  it; 
and  new  editions  were  called  for  ahnost  every  month. 

In  this  same  year,  1520,  so  fertile  in  the  life  of  Hiitten — so 
important  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  Hutten  translated 
into  German  several  of  his  dialogues,  and  also  his  famous 
**  Trias  Bomana,''  and  published  them  with  an  afiecting  and 
manly  dedication  to  Franz  von  Sickingen,  his  dear  friend  and 
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steady  protector.  The  famous  Diet  of  Worms,  whicli  soon 
afterwards  took  place,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
tide  of  events  in  Qermany.  It  forced  what  had  hitherto  been  a 
peaceful  movement,  whicn  promised  to  revolutionize  Germany 
bv  the  mere  power  of  the  word,  into  violent  and  warlike  action. 
The  emperor  believed  that  the  Pope  might  be  useful  to  him  in 
his  designs  upon  Italy,  and  therefore  sacrificed  to  him,  without 
a  scruple,  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  hopes  of  the  reformers. 
Luther  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  as  a  member  cut  off 
from  the  Church  of  God,  with  all  his  Mends,  adherents,  and  pro- 
tectors ;  his  writings  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and,  that  none 
of  a  similar  sort  might  appear  in  future,  a  strict  censorship  was 
appointed  over  the  printing  offices.  The  violence  of  this  edict, 
however,  defeated  its  own  ends ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  flames  and 
tJie  censorship,  the  writings  of  Luther  were  everywhere  spread 
abroad.  A  number  of  anonymous  writers,  too,  appeared  to 
defend  bis  cause,  but  Hiitten  signed  his  name  to  the  violent 
diatribe  which  he  fulminated  against  Alexander,  the  Papal 
legate,  whose  activity  and  intri^es  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  Edict  of  Worms.  During  the  sitting 
of  the  Diet  he  published  four  pamphlets,  of  whicn  one  called 
''The  Brigands,"  discusses  the  important  question  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  union  between  the  nobles  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  longper  any  hope  from  the  emperor, 
and  that  the  princes  were  indifferent,  timid,  or  gained  over  by 
the  Pope. 

Charles  Y.,  after  having  sacrificed  Luther  to  the  Pope,  in 
order  to  make  an«nemy  the  more  to  his  political  rival,  Francis  I., 
tried  to  enlist  in  his  service  the  talents  of  Sickingen,  and  the 
energy  and  eloquence  of  Hiitten ;  and,  with  the  view  of  gaining 
them  over,  sent  his  confessor,  Glapion,  to  the  Ch&teau  of  Ebem- 
bourgh.  Of  this  man  Hiitten  declares  :  "  Never  was  there  a 
greater  hypocrite  ;  everything  in  him  deceives — face,  eyes, 
mouth,  speech,  gestures.  He  accommodates  himself  to  all 
situations,  and  changes  along  with  circumstances."  This  cun- 
ning ambassador  won  over  the  two  friends,  probably  by  holding 
out  to  them  the  prospect  of  ultimately  gaining  the  support  of 
the  emperor  to  their  views.  Sickingen  nosed  an  army  of 
3,000  cavalry,  and  12,000  foot,  intending  to  penetrate  by  a 
bold  march  into  the  heart  of  France ;  but  the  Count  of  Nassau, 
who  was  general,  insisted  upon  first  beseiging  MeziSres.  This 
was  defended  by  the  famous  Bayard,  and  then  the  two  model 
knights  of  Germany  and  France  found  themselves  opposed. 
The  result  was,  that  the  imperiaUsts  were  repulsed  and  obliged 
to  retire,  and  Sickingen,  oesides  his  other  losses,  lost  the 
hope  of  attaching  the  emperor  by  gratitude  for  his  services. 
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Soon  after  this,  Sickingen  and  Hiitten,  at  the  head  of  the 
kniglits  of  the  Bhine,  commenced  the  war  against  the  priests ; 
and,  to  further  the  cause  of  the  confederates,  Hiitten  again 
took  up  his  powerful  pen,  and  again  assailed  the  pride,  avarice, 
indolence,  and  grinding  exactions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest* 
hood.  The  campaign  of  this^  the  first  war  of  the  Reformation, 
opened  by  an  attack  a&;ainst  the  bishop  of  Treves.  Sickingen, 
however,  was  defeated  by  the  bishop  and  his  allies,  the  chateaux 
of  his  firiends  and  adherents  successively  taken  and  destroyed ; 
and  he  himself,  hotly  pursued,  separated  from  Hiitten,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  Ch&teau  of  Landsfelt,  determined  to  fight  to 
the  last,  and  there  he  found  a  soldier's  death  among  the  ruins 
of  bis  castle. 

Hiitten  now  found  himself  compelled  to  fly  from  Germany, 
and  seek  a  refuge  in  Switzerland.  Entirely  devoid  of  resources, 
by  means  of  his  generous  abandonment  of  his  patrimony,  driven 
from  bis  native  country,  and  with  no  secure  asylum,  he  yet 
refused  to  accept  a  pension  of  four  himdred  crowns,  oflered  to 
him  by  Francis  I.,  with  the  right  of  choosing  his  own  place  of 
residence.  He  could  not  bear,  even  in  his  deep  poverty  and 
distress,  to  be  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the  great  enemy  of 
the  German  emperor.  At  the  town  of  Basle  Hiitten  was  well 
received.  The  members  of  the  town  coimcQ,  and  the  whole 
population,  pressed  arotmd  the  famous,  but  imhappy,  fugitive. 
His  old  Mend,  Erasmus,,  alone  stood  aloof  from  him,  a»  he 
always  did  from  misfortune  and  danger,  and  entreated  him  not 
to  call  upon  him  unless  he  had  an  absolute  necessity  for  seeing 
him.  Pity  that  this  great  literary  genius  should  have  had  the 
heart  of  a  selfish  coward.  Basle  was  not,  however,  to  furnish  a 
calm  retreat  to  the  persecuted  reformer.  The  bishop  loudly 
demanded  that  he  should  be  driven  away,  and  the  senate,  not 
daring  to  resist,  entreated  Hiitten  to  leave  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  peace  and  his  own  personal  safety.  He  submitted, 
and  removed  to  Mulhausen,  where  the  magistrates  and  citizens 
had  been  for  some  time  consulting  as  to  the  propriety  of  esta- 
blishing the  reformed  worship ;  and  there,  on  the  12tn  March, 
1523,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  assisting  at  the  solenm  suppres- 
sion of  the  Romish  ritual.  At  Mulhausen,  Hiitten  enjoyed  for 
a  time  much  sympathy  and  kindness,  which  soothed  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  patriotic  regrets,  and  made  him  forget  the  uncer- 
tainly of  his  position,  and  the  nains  of  the  malady  which  was 
sappmg  his  strength.  But  here  ne  was  struck  by  a  barbed  arrow 
from  the  quiver  of  a  former  friend,  for  he  received  a  letter  from 
Erasmus  full  of  insultingspeeches  and  perfidious  attacks  upon 
the  principal  reformers.  This  cowardly  assault  awakened  all  his 
indignation,  and  he  replied  in  a  violent  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
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lashed  the  oampromisingy  easy  coiiscience  of  the  man  who  wished 
at  once  to  pieserye  his  priyate  life  in  peace,  and  to  send  war  in 
the  world  hy  his  writings. 

^  But'the^edle  was  not  long  to  enjoy  a  quiet  haven.  A  reac- 
tion against  the  Beformation,  excited  by  the  priests,  took  place 
at  Mujhansen,  and  Hiitten  found  himself  once  more  compelled 
to  «eek  a  new  reftige.  This  he  found  at  Zurich,  beside  the  great 
Swiss  reformer,  Zwingle,  who  thus  writes  of  him  to  his  mend 
Pirckheimer : — 

"Is  this  jour  terrible  Hiitten,  that  destroyer,  that  conqueror! 
He  who  comforts  himself  with  such  humility  and  sweetness  towards 
his  friends,  towards  children,  and  the  poorest  of  men !  How  can 
we  believe  that  a  mouth  so  amiable  has  raised  such  a  tempest  ?** 

But  the-streneth  of  this  indomitable  and  hardly-tried  man 
was  fast  fidling  him.  On  the  12th  May,  1524,  he  writes  to  lus 
friend  Eoban  Hess : — 

*'  Will  not  fate  at  length  cease  so  cruelly  to  pursue  me  P  My  only 
consolation  is  that  I  have  courage  equal  to  my  misfortunes.  Ger- 
many, fallen  as  she  is,  can  no  more  afford  me  an  asylum :  a  volun- 
tary flight  has  brought  me  into  Switzerland,  and  will  perhaps  conduct 
me  further  still.  I  hope  that  Ood  will  one  day  unite  the  friends 
of  the  truth,  now  dispersed  over  the  world,  and  will  humble  our 
enemies." 

Perhaps  this  good  hope  was  present  with  the  hero  to  the  end, 
and  soothed  the  bitterness  of  a  death  among  stran^rs,  far  from 
his  native  country,  and  from.all':he  loved,  and  cherished. 

Zwingle  had  sent  Hiitten  to  the  island  of  XJffiiau,  on  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  that  he  might  have  &e  benefit  of  the  attendance 
of  (he  clergyman,  who  was  skilled  in  medicine ;  and  there  he 
died  on  the  29th  August,  1524,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six, 
and  there  his  remains  repose.  No  monument  marks  the  grave 
of  one  of  the  noblest  champions  ever  raised  up  to  defend  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind  ;  and  by  a  strange 
caprice  of  destiny,  the  burial-place  of  the  deadliest  foe  of 
monastic  establishments  now  belongs  to  the  convent  of  Einsie- 
dcln.  Lamentations  over  the  melancholy  and  premature  death 
of  Hiitten  were  not  wanting.  Crotus  Bubianus  and  Melanc- 
thon  paid  their  tribute  of  praise  and  of  regret,  and  his  friend, 
Eoban  Hess,  in  a  few  simple  words,  has  summed  up  his  cha- 
racter and  celebrated  his  virtues  :  '*  No  one  was  a  greater 
enemy  of  the  wicked ;  no  one  a  greater  friend  of  the  good." 
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The  World  of  Mind.  By  laaac  Taylor.    London:  Jackson  &  Walford. 

Axr  book  from  Stanford  Eiyers,  with  the  imprimatur  of  the 
gifted  author  who  resides  there,  will  at  once  attract  a  large  and 
discriminating  public  to  its  perusal.  No  commendation  of  ours, 
aocoidinely,  is  needful  to  elicit  a  due  reception  to  this  his  latest 
work.  Already  it  will  have  been  gratefaUy  studied  by  hun- 
dreds of  readers,  whose  judgment  will  accord  with  ours,  that 
it  is  nowise  inferior  to  his  former  works,  either  in  yigour  and 
origjnaHlnr  of  spectdation  or  in  its  terse,  translucent  style. 

The  subject  of  the  work  is  vast — boundless ;  nor  has  even  the 
scope  to  which  the  author  narrowed  himself  been  circled  and 
completed.  He  has  adopted  a  very  correct  though  not  exhaustive 
dasfflfication  of  the  facts  of  the  mental  world,  in  the  three  divi- 
sions: 1.  The  Physiology  of  the  Mind,  or  Psychology;  2. 
Metaphysics ;  3.  Logic.  On  the  latter  of  these  divisions  he 
has  not  entered ;  and  he  must  allow  us  to  say  we  wish  that  he 
had  omitted  the  second.  His  treatment  of  metaphysical  truth  is 
such  as  we  might  have  expected  from  an  amateur,  whose  mind 
throughout  a  long  life  has  been  conversant  with  the  intricately 
intermingled  proUems  of  science,  history,  and  morals,  but  who, 
from  the  very  absorption  and  education  of  the  faculties  in 
objective  truui,  could  not  have  acquired  that  intensity  and 
precision  of  reflective  insight  which  severe  practice  and  long 
acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  his  research  alone  can  impart. 
Hence  his  first  faux  pas  :  He  is  induced,  contrary  to  his  own 
exposition  of  the  natural  order  and  history  (as  it  were)  of  his 
Bobject,  to  treat  metaphysics — which,  he  says,  gives  us  tne  ulti- 
mate abstractions  into  which  our  thouehts  are  reducible — 
before  he  has  mentioned  even  the  faculties  or  methods  by 
which  thoughts  of  any  kind  are  generated  or  elaborated  in 
the  mind. 

Then  his  notions  of  metaphysical  truth  are  in  violation  of  all 
that  mental  analysis  has  achieved  since  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
His  rude  definition  of  metaphysics  seems  to  be  that  it  is  the 
science  of  abstractions ;  ana  all  abstract  conceptions,  notiones  a 
rdms  abitracUBf  are  clubbed  and  packed  together  under  the 
head  of  metaphysics.  Accordingly,  the  distinctive  colours  of 
objects,  the  laws  of  nature,  the  separate  passions  of  the  soul, 
are  sozndiow  or  other  jumbled  upon  this  arena  in  company  with 
those  fnndamental  conceptions  of  time,  space,  causation,  &c., 
which  are  supposed  to  be  its  peculiar  tenants. 

He  has,  in  fact,  egregioualy  mistaken  the  object  of  metaphy- 
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sics.  Let  U8  take  his  own  example  in  proof  of  this  statement. 
He  says :  K  we  conceive  a  solid  sphere,  we  may  abstract  its 
colour,  its  taste,  its  sound,  one  after  another,  yet  its  shape 
remains.  Again,  we  may  abstract  its  very  shape,  and  yet 
believe  that  indefinitely  a  something  exists  in  its  place.  But 
farther,  we  may  abstract  existence  even.  "What  is  there, 
then,  where  it  was,  but  where  now  it  is  not?  The  answer 
may  be,  Nothing ;  for  I  may  imagine  the  atmosphere  and 
every  gas  remov^  from  where  it  was.  But  the  word  Nothing, 
if  it  be  taken  in  its  simple  sense,  does  not  quite  satisfy  the 
mind.  The  annihilated  sphere  has  left  a  sort  of  residual 
meaning  in  its  place,  or  a  shadow  of  reality,  which  asks  a 
name.  The  remainder  of  meaning  is  symbolized,  or  repre- 
sented, by  the  word  Space  ;  and  when  we  have  accepted  it  we 
feel  as  if  an  intellectual  necessity  had  been  supplied."  This 
space  he  calls  "  an  abstract  notion."  But,  first,  it  is  no  abstract 
notion.  An  abstract  notion  would  be  the  notion  of  some  quality 
disjoined,  separated  from  the  solid  sphere,  such  as  its  taste, 
colour,  shape ;  but  here  all  these  have  been  abstracted,  and 
left  space  after  they  have  gone.  The  solid  sphere  has  been 
abstracted,  not  the  space ;  so  that  it  were  more  correct  to  call 
the  former  an  abstract  notion  than  the  latter.  It  will  not  do, 
then,  to  call  metaphysical  truths  mere  abstractions,  like  other 

aualities  of  being,  for  their  very  essential  characteristic  is,  that 
liev  cannot  be  abstracted;  but  even  when  you  have  got  to 
nothing  as  to  existence,  yet  they  remain. 

2nd.  The  idea  of  space  is  not  given  through  the  senses,  for 
every  sensible  quality  may  be  abstracted,  and  yet  the  space 
which  they  occupied,  and  of  which  the  senses  can  take  no 
cognizance,  remams  indestructible.  It  yields  to  no  analysis, 
and  cannot  be  withdrawn,  abstracted,  or  destroyed,  even  in 
thought.  Whence,  then,  comes  this  notion  of  space,  which 
cannot  come  through  the  senses?  What  is  its  nature  and 
potency?  These  are  the  questions  concerning  which  meta- 
physics is  occupied ;  and  yet  of  all  these  Mr.  Taylor  is  igno- 
rant or  forgetful.  Even,  therefore,  if  we  allow  that  this  notion 
was  eliminated  and  distinctly  presented  to  the  mind  by 
some  such  process  of  abstraction  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  supposed, 
we  have  discovered  nothing  with  regard  to  its  origin  or  its 
fundamental  and  necessary  coherence  with  all  our  conceptions 
of  being.  We  can  discover  nothing  by  abstraction  that  has  not 
existed  in  a  concrete  form  previous  to  our  analysis.  The  quali- 
ties of  matter  that  we  abstract  from  the  solid  globe,  and  isolate 
from  each  other,  were  revealed  to  the  mind  through  the  senses. 
This  explains  their  origin.  It  would  be  absurd  to  designate 
these  qualities  as  the  results  or  fruits  of  abstractionf  which  had 
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merely  separated  them  from  their  entanglement  and  convolution 
in  natore,  and  whicli  can  have  no  result  but  the  clear  exhibition 
of  what  already  exists.  But  whence  comes  the  notion  of  space, 
which,  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  is  discovered  to  underlie  and 
co^^xiflt  with  all  the  qualities  of  every  substance,  as  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  their  manifestation  P  And  what  imposes  this 
necessity  upon  our  modes  of  conception,  or  the  actual  modes  of 
being?  We  submit  that  it  is  mere  trifling  to  say  that  the 
notion  of  space  is  the  last  result  of  abstraction,  as  giving  ns 
any  explanation  of  it  whatsoever.  Such  a  statement  merely 
userta  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  mental  facts  proves  there  is 
such  a  notion.     But  such  an  assertion  is  not  metaphysics. 

We  confess  to  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Taylor  snould  have 
written  80  carelessly  on  the  difficult  problems  of  metaphysics. 
Doubtless  his  reading  and  thought  on  these  matters,  amid  such 
diversity  of  labour,  must  have  been  scant.  It  would  have  been 
better,  therefore,  to  have  omitted  this  division  altogether. 
Under  the  first  division,  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Mind,  there 
is  full  compensation  for  the  disappointment  that  may  be  felt 
under  the  second.  As  we  might  have  expected,  Mr.  Taylor's 
canverse  with  meR  and  books  has  given  him  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  various  mental  faculties,  habits,  desires  which  dis- 
tinguish the  human  family.  In  this  field  of  observation — not 
analysis — few  men  are  more  competent  to  report  concerning 
the  facts  of  the  World  of  Mind  than  Mr.  Taylor.  His  state- 
ments are  novel,  unhackneyed,  and  eminently  suggestive.  In 
this  way  the  science  of  psychology  will  be  best  furthered  when 
gQch  men  as  Mr.  Taylor  contribute  the  records  of  a  long  and 
accurate  experience  as  the  facts  on  which  it  must  rest.  Every 
inteUigent  man  might  thus  assist  to  exhibit  the  natural  history 
of  the  human  mind;  but  no  one  is  better  qualified  for  this 
object  than  he  who  has  studied  so  profoundhr  the  history  of 
mind  in  some  of  its  morbid  developments,  and  whose  learning 
and  intercourse  with  mankind  have  been  so  varied  and  exten- 
iive  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Taylor.  We  anticipate  yet  greater 
profit  and  pleasure  from  the  supplementary  volume  on  the 
World  of  lund,  which  he  has  promised,  and  trust  his  engage- 
ments may  allow  him  soon  to  produce. 
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(Sttarterlj  |le6ttto  of  Jfrmtfe  Jiteratnre. 

We  cannot  complain  of  a  dearth  of  materials  in  beginning  this  our 
quarterly  regumS.  Books,  and  books  of  a  solid,  sabstantial,  bond  fide 
character,  now  stand  before  us,  soliciting  attention,  and  claiming  that 
notice  which  unfortunately  the  short  compass  of  a  paragraph  cannot 
supplj.  Some  of  these  works  we  hope,  at  some  future  time,  to 
review  more  fully ;  in  the  meanwhile,  we  purpose  now  glancing  cur- 
sorily at  them  all,  thus  giving  as  complete  a  UMean  as  we  can  of  the 
intellectual  history  of  France  during  the  last  quarter. 

The  first  name  we  have  to  record  is  one  which  will  certainljjr  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  although  since  the  period  of  the  Beformation  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  prestige,  Thomas  Aquinas,  even  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Boman  Church,  no  longer  stands  as  the  iofWible  doctor,  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  the  unerring  interpreter  of  truth ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  worse  than  prejudice  to  deny  his  earnest 
piety,  the  depth  of  his  learning,  and  the  subtlety  of  his  under- 
standing. That  huge  metaphysical  structure,  to  which  the  appella- 
tion of  scholasticism  has  been  given,  remains  identified  with  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  we  ought  to  feel  thankful  to  the 
savant  who  enables  us  to  study  a  system  which  has  occupied  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  annals  both  of  the  Church  and  of 
literature.  The  Academic  dee  Sciences  Morales  et  Folitiques  pro- 
posed, five  years  ago,  as  the  subject  of  one  of  its  prizes,  the 
philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  M.  Jourdain's  volumes^  obtained 
the  prize,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  as  one 
of  the  best  monographies  lately  published  on  an  important  branch 
of  philosophical  speculation.  They  cm,  in  fact,  be  considered  as 
a  complete  history  of  scholasticiBm;  for  the  author  begins  with  the 
commentaries  of  Aristotle,  given  by  Arabic  and  Jewish  philosophers, 
and  after  having  fully  discussed  and  analyzed  the  works  of  the 
angelic  doctor,  ne  describes  the  influence  they  exerted,  and  the 
quarrels  to  which  they  gave  rise,  between  the  Dominicans  and  tiie 
Franciscans.  M.  Jourdain,  in  his  preface,  apologizes  for  the  unavoid- 
able dryness  of  the  subject  he  has  taken  in  hand ;  of  course  it  is  impos- 
sible to  throw  around  a  discourse  about  metaphysics  all  the  liveliness 
of  a  novel,  but  we  think  that  the  author  of  the  book  we  are  now 
noticing,  fkr  firom  being  dry  and  obscure,  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  work  on  the  history  of  scholasticism  interesting,  even  for  readers 
who  are  not  generally  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  philosophical  lore. 
M.  Jourdain  is  one  of  the  children  of  that  Uhivernti  de  France^ 
upon  which  so  much  foul  abuse  has  lately  been  poured.    In  his  ser- 


1  La  PhilorophiA  da  Saint  ThomM  d'Aquin.  Par  Charlea  Jourdain,  Afrtfgtf 
das  Fhonlt^  dei  Lettna,  Chef  da  Division  au  Minist^ra  da  rinstruction  Pabliqua 
at  daa  Cultea.  Oayraga  oouionn^  par  Tlnatitttt  Imperial  de  Franca  (Acadtoiia  das 
Sdanaes  Morales  et  Politiqaes).    %  vols.  8vo.    Puis :  Haohetto. 
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preaebed  at  the  Ihdierieay  liefore  the  Emperor,  Father  Yentora 
aonoi  find  tema  sufiBlcienlQy  rtrong  to  deaounee  that '' travail  infernal 
1  acoompliaamt  •ehaqae  jour  datna  aos  maoaens  d'&lucation,  soua 
SRtexte  d*j  enaeigner  la  oelle  littSrature:;^'  he  spei^s  almost  with  a 
«iiie  of  fwrj  of  those  "  quafcre-vingt  mille  paaiens,  vomis  chaque 
anee  par  loa  coUigeSy  oe  roant  aux  emploia,  ae  melant  a  la  masse 
yioale  qa'ila  corrompent  en  kpaganiaant."  IVom  such  am  outburst 
^  indigxifttion,  the  i:«ader  will  UUIC7  that  all  Erench  savanU  are  bent 
ipOD  deeds  of  darkness,  and  they  would  certaiialy  not  expect  to  find 
dDeofthem  atodyiiig  Thomas  Aquinaa,  much  less  writing  in  praise 
sf  acfaolaBtieiBm.  The  fact  is,  that  the  French  Oniyersitj  has  fuwaja 
^een  a  centre  of  opposition  againat  ultramentanist  doctrineSy  and 
^  Jeauita  cannot  forget  that  the  archirea^yf  the  Sorbonne  contain 
2flre  tJian  one  formal  denunciation  of  those  fatal  doctrines,  which 
We,  more  than  anything  else,  haatened  on  <the  Continent  the  pro- 
ptm  of  infidelity  and  scepticism. 

^  IL  Joofiroj'B  "  Coors  de  Oroit  Naturel"^  is  one  of  those  works 
Fsther  Yentura  yisits  with  all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence.  Not 
y^  sinee  remoyed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours,  M.  Jouf&oy  was 
cBoe  bcdd  enough  to  show  how  the  blind  infatuation  of  the  Boman 
Catholie  Church  waa  gradually  leading  to  the  dissolution  of  a 
eormpt  form  of  Christiimity.  It  is  true  that  in  exchange  for  a  faith 
vkidi  he  coold  cling  to  no  longer,  he  had  grasped  at  nothing  except 
cottbt  and  uncertainty ;  it  ia  true  that  he  vainly  sought  to  find  in 
plukiaophy  the  key  of  the  problem  of  life ;  but  then  whom  shall  we 
aake  reeponaible  for  thia  catastrophe,  if  not  the  Chusch  which  teachea 
^  children  to  receiye  with  the  same  deference  the  beine  and  attri- 
^ates  of  Gt>d  and  the  &ble  of  transubstantiation,  the  adoration  of 
ftlicB,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  In  turning  to  the  '*  Gours 
de  Droit  NatureV '  we  must  not  forget  that  M.  Joimroy  was  essen* 
^y  a  Bationaliat ;  yet  eyen  a  position  such  as  that  leayes  full  scope 
far  a  true  appreciation  of  the  principles  which  lie  as  the  basis  of  all 
corsl  philosophy,  and  upon  wnich  la  founded  the  great  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  M.  Joufiroy  never  had  the  originality,  the 
btilliancyy  the  eelat  of  M.  Cousin  as  a  lecturer;  but  there  waa  about  his 
aaon^  aomething  so  solemn,  ao  earnest,  that  it  produced  an  eftect 
nore  lasting  than  the  teaching  of  the  justly  celebrated  representative 
^  French  eclecticism,  and  this  earnestness  of  manner  gives  a  peculiar 
diarm  to  the  '^Coura  de  Droit  Naturel,"  in  its  present  form, 
irhpped  of  the  adventitious  prestige  which  lectures  commonly  derive 
^m  the  circumatances  of  the  moment.  The  two  volumes,  recently 
pabliabed  by  M.  Hachette,  contain  all  that  M.  Jouffiroy  wrote  on  a 
vibject  he  mtended  to  have  treated  with  much  greater  detail ;  they 
ire  moat  sug^stive,  and  we  recommend  especially  to  our  readers 
the  beautiful  discourses  on  pantheism  and  scepticism ;  they  occur  in 
the  firat  volume. 
It  is  not  only  the  phenomena  of  our  moral  nature,  which,  directly 

*  CoozB  d«  Droit  Katurel,  Vroieu/k  k  \k  Faculty  dm  Lettnt  de  Ptirik    Par 
Th.  Jooftoy.    %  ToU.,  8yo.    Third  Edition.    Paris :  Hachette. 
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observed,  can  afford  food  for  the  metaphysician,  and  engage  thd 
meditations  of  the  accurate  observer :  the  yicissitudes  of  language, 
the  construction  of  an  idiom,  the  niceties  of  comparative  grammar, 
likewise  supply  more  than  one  text  for  teaching  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and,  indeed,  the  true  grammarian  seems  to  us  to  be  the  man 
who  can  study  the  human  mind,  its  evolutions  and  its  workings, 
behind  the  inflections  of  syntax  and  the  details  of  etymology.  This 
circumstance  imparts  an  exceptional  merit  to  M.  Jjafaye's  "Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Synonymes,'*'  a  work,  the  first  part  of  which  obtained 
the  linguistic  prize,  lately  bestowed  by  the  Institute  of  France. 
M.  Lafaye*s  introduction  is  unquestionably  the  best  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  grammar  which  we  have  met  with  fw  a  long  time ;  it 
is  not  only  useful  as  a  complete  specimen  of  lexicographv,  but  the 
deflnitions  adopted  by  the  author  testify  to  the  soundness  and 
clearness  of  his  views  as  a  moralist  and  a  philosopher.  Let  our 
friends,  for  instance,  turn  to  page  665,  and  see  how  carefully, 
how  forcibly  M.  Lafaye  explains  the  difference  which  exists  between 
'^homme  de  bien,"  "honndte  homme,"  "homme  d'honneur,"  and 
"  galant  homme."  The  improper  use  of  one  of  these  expressions 
instead  of  another,  is  not  only  grammatically  wrong :  it  proves  also 
that  the  person  who  commits  the  blunder  does  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  difference  existing  between  the  ideas  which  the  words 
respectively  convey. 

Prom  M.  Hachette's  catalogue  vre  pass  on  to  M.  Durand's.  The 
examination  of  ComeiUe*s  "  Dramatic  Theories"^  is  a  very  interesting 
subject,  especially  from  the  fact  that  both  the  eUusiques  and  roman' 
tiques  have,  with  equal  determination,  claimed  the  author  of  '*  Les 
Horaces  "  as  their  progenitor ;  but  the  brochure  of  M.  Babanis  on 
the  discussion  between  Pope  Clement  Y.  and  Philip  the  Fair,  king 
of  France,  falls  more  appropriately  within  the  compass  of  the  works 
generally  discussed  in  The  Eclegtio  Bbtibw,'  and,  therefore,  we 
turn  to  it  at  once.  It  is  well  known,  that  on  the  authority  of  the 
Italian  historian  Yillani,  most  modern  writers  have  admitted  the 
hypothesis  of  an  interview  between  the  French  king  and  Bertrand 
du  Got,  bishop  of  Bordeaux,  before  the  election  of  this  latter  per- 
sonage to  the  Papacy,  under  the  name  of  Clement  Y.  This  inter- 
view was  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  Saint  Jean  d' Ang^ly ;  and 
Philip  the  Fair,  as  the  tradition  ran,  had  imposed  upon  the  prelate 
six  conditions  of  his  promotion  to  the  papal  see.    These  conditions 

'  Lafaye.  Diotionnaire  dee  Synonymes  da  la  Langae  Franyaise,  aveo  one  In- 
troduction 8ur  la  Th^rie  des  SynonjmeM.  Ouvrage  dont  la  Premiere  Partie  a 
obtenu  de  Tlnatitut  le  Prix  de  Linguiatique  en  1848.  8yo*,  pp.  1,200.  Paris : 
Hachette. 

*  Dea  Principee  de  Comeille  sur  TArt  Dramatique.  Th^  de  Doctont  pr^ 
eent^e  a  la  Faculty  des  Lettiea  de  Lyon.  Par  B.  Dnparay,  Licend^  4b  Lettres, 
Profeaseur  de  Kh6ioriqae  an  Coll^  de  Chalon-anr-Sadne.  Bvo.  Paris: 
Hacfaette. 

*  Clement  V .  et  Philippe  le  Bel.  Leitre  k  M.  Charles  Darembenr  snr  TEntre- 
Tue  de  Philippe  le  Bel  ei  de  Bertrand  de  Qot»  k  Saint  Jean  d*Angeli;  soivie  du 
Journal  de  la  Visite  Pastorale  de  Bertrand  de  Oot  dans  la  Province  Eocl^eiactique 
de  Bordeaux  en  1804  et  1805.    Par  M.  Rabanis.    8vo«    Paris  :  Durand« 
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were:  Ist*  The  absolution  of  the  kine  and  his  ministers,  who  had 
been  excommunicated  on  account  of  their  violence  against  Boniface 
YIII. ;  2nd.  The  solemn  condemnation  of  the  acts  and  memory 
of  Boniface;  drd.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  cardinals  belonging 
to  the  Colonna  family,  degraded  bj  the  late  Pope,  and  deprived 
of  all  their  fortune;  4th.  The  suppression  and  condemnation 
of  the  Knights  Templars ;  5th.  The  right  on  the  part  of  the 
king  to  collect,  during  five  vears,  tithes  from  Church  property ; 
6th.  A  last  clause*  which  Philip  the  Pair  reserved  to  himself 
the  faculty  of  stating  subsequently,  but  which  the  Pope  elect 
pledged  himself  to  grant,  like  the  five  others.  Now,  as  just  said,  up 
to  the  present  time  all  historians  have  admitted  this  anecdote,  on  the 
strengta  of  Yillani's  statement:  Sponde,  Fleury,  Du  Puy,  Duchesne, 
Sismondi,  Hallam,  Michelet,  believe  it,  and  repeat  it  in  their  works. 
When,  lo !  M.  Rabanis  steps  forward,  and  witn  the  help  of  a  curious 
document,  which  he  has  recently  discovered,  he  overthrows  com- 
pletely the  whole  structure  so  dexterously  raised  up  by  the  Italian 
annahst.  YiUanVs  composition  still  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation, 
for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  numerous  anecdotes,  collected  together 
through  the  industry  of  the  writer ;  but  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
ioflaenced  by  Italian  prejudices,  and  the  tissue  of  falsehoods  which 
he  has  accumulated,  m  relating  the  election  of  Clement  V.,  origi- 
nated in  his  hostility  to  the  French  party,  which  then  was  all 
powerful,  and,  especially,  amongst  the  members  of  the  conclave. 

M.  Dansin's  volume*  is  another  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
internal  and  foreign  government  of  France.  The  author  enaeavours 
to  claim  for  Charles  Yll.  the  merit  of  some  of  the  reforms  generally 
ascribed  to  Louis  XI.,  and  if  he  occasionally  fails  to  convince  us, 
yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  details  he  puts  together  are 
extremely  instructive,  as  illustrating  very  fully  an  eventful  period  in 
the  history  of  our  neighbours.  M.  Benioew*8  learned  apergu  makes 
ua  long  to  see  the  publication  of  the  comparative  treatise  on  the 
Indo-European  language  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  introduction ;  ^ 
after  having  been  issued  periodically  in  the  JRevue  de  V Instruction 
PuHique^  M.  Desjardins'  bulletins  of  the  sittings  held  by  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  now  appear  in  the  shape 
of  a  handsome  volume,  containing,  besides,  a  complete  summary  of 
the  historv  of  the  Academie  and  lists  of  all  the  members.*  We 
hope  that  Itf .  Desjardins  will  be  induced  to  go  on  with  his  work,  and 
that  he  or  some  other  savant  will  take  up,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 

*  Hiatoire  da  OouYeniem«nt  de  la  France,  pendant  le  Regne  de  Charles  VII. 
P^r  Uippolyte  Dansin,  Docteur  ^b  Lettree,  Ancien  Eleve  de  TEcole  Nonnale, 
Frofesseur  d'Hiaioire  an  Lyc^  de  Strasbouxfr.    8yo.     Paris :  Durand. 

'  Aper^u  Q^n^ral  de  la  Science  Comparatiye  des  Langues,  pour  servir  d*Intro- 
iuction  i  on  Tndt6  Compart  des  Langnes  Indo-Enrop^enes.  Par  Louis  Benloew, 
Pi  of  tuiimr  &  la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de  Dijon.    8to.    Paris :  Durand. 

*  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.  Comptes-Rendus  des  Seances 
de  rAnn^  1857.  Pr6o6d6s  d'une  Notice  Historique  sur  cette  Compagnie. 
p%r  M.  Bmeet  Desjardins,  Docteur  te  Lettres,  Professeur  d'Histoire  au  Lyc^ 
Imperial  fionaparte,  Membre  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  la  Soci^t^  de 
f^tiographie.    8vo.    Paris :  Durand. 
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four  other  sections  of  the  Institate.  In  examining  M.  BhiJli's 
"  Collection  of  Canons  issaed  by  the  Oreek  Church,"*  Dom  Pitra,  a 
French  Benedictine,  naturally  seizes  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  vexata  qumHio  of  the  schism  between'  the  Eastern  and  Western 
communities.  His  critique,  ori^inallj  contributed  to  the  Unwern 
newspaper,  deserves  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  verv  learned 
and  curious  compilation  which  suggested  it.  M.  Bafn^'s  com- 
pendiums  of  history  and  geography,  »iould  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without,  at  least,  a  slight  notice.^  Of  M.  de  Fressens^'s  new 
Tolume,^^  we  purpose  giving,  very  shortly,  the  full  analysis  it  every 
way  deserves ;  suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  French  Protestantism 
has  not  for  many  years  produced  an  original  work  on  Church  history 
so  characterized  by  sound  learning,  independence  of  mind,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  breathing  the  spirit  of  true  piety.  M.  de  !^«ssens£ 
is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  masterpieces  of  classical,  ecclesiastical, 
and  exegetical  literature.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  vast 
resources  made  available  bv  German  critics,  without  allowing  his 
judgment  to  be  led  astray  by  their  theories ;  in  short,  he  has  pro« 
dnced  a  work  which,  when  brought  to  completion,  will  be  indeed  a 
monument  of  which  contemporary  fVench  Protestantism  may  well 
be  proud. 

When  we  talk  of  PraieHafUism,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  epoch  which  was  also  a  protest,  though  a 
misguided  one,  ag^ainst  the  despotiam,  the  hypocri^,  the  abuses  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  A  great  many  writers  nave  lately  been 
applying  themselves,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  the  delineafion  of 
that  extraordinary  era.  Messrs.  Edmond  and  Jules  de  €k>ncourfc 
deserve  special  notice  for  the  care  with  which  they  have  collected 
autoffraph  documents  of  ever^  description,  letters,  journals,  bio- 
graphies, poems,  ^.,  illustrating  their  favourite  heroes."  The 
commentaries  they  give  on  these  numerous  analeeta  curiata^  are 
always  very  interestmg,  and  generally  borne  out  bv  the  truth ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  wish  that  the  authors  would  adopt  a  more 
unaffected  style,  and  that,  at  the  risk  of  throwing  overborn  some  of 
their  esprit^  they  would  not  take  as  their  pattern  the  prSteniieu» 
style  of  the  personages  they  are  evidentlv  at  home  with. 

M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  is  a  writer  of  rar  higher  ^wers  than  the 
gentlemen  we  have  just  named,  but  with  the  same  aim  and  the  same 

*  D68  CaaoDt  et  des  CoUeetioinB  GuioiiiqveB  de  TEglise  Greoqne,  d*aprte 
ration  de  M.  G.  A.  RhalU,  Prudent  de  1* Ar^iMga  Fir  le  R.  P.  Dom  /.  B. 
Pitra,  Religieaz  B^n^diotin  de  1a  Congr^ti(m  de  VnaoB,  8vo.  PMie:  A. 
Ihirand. 

'^  Repetitioxii  Eeritee  d*Hisioire  et  de  G^ogmphie,  pour  le  Beoolenrfatt  ^u 
Lettres,  le  BaooelaurM  ^  Sdenoee,  et  TEeole  de  Saini-Cyr.  Plur  M.  C.  Rally, 
Profeeaeur  de  G^ographie  et  d'Histoira.  Deoziibne  Edition.  S  vola.  8vo.  Plana  : 
Diinnd. 

*^  Hiatoira  dea  Troia  Premiera  Si^olea  de  I'Efi^  C3iMtieniie.  Pto  E.  da 
Preaaeoa^.    8vo.    Vol.  I.    Paria :  Meymeia. 

>*  Edmond  et  Jtdea  de  Gonoourt.  Portnita  Ihtimea  dn  Biz-huMtee  SiMe, 
Etudea  NoayeUea.  D'aprte  lea  Lettraa,  Autognphea,  et  lea  Doeammta  InidHa* 
2  vola.  12mo.    Paria :  Dentn. 
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parpoBe.  His  "  Ghilerie  du  Dix-huitikne  Si^cle/"*  is  not  only  a  set  of 
yery  dever  sketches  on  the  leading  characters  of  the  last  century,  it 
is  also  a  series  of  brilliant  chapters,  where  almost  ereiy  sentence  is 
a  sparkling  gem,  fall  of  point  and  of  terseness.  A  constant  succes- 
sion of  such  effectiYe,  such  telling  paragraphs,  is  apt  to  fatigue  us ; 
we  are  always  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  we  feel  that  after 
fiye  volumes  of  witty  sayings,  a  prosy  chapter  or  two  would  produce 
a  sensation  of  great  reuef.  This,  we  hope,  M.  Houssaye  will  take 
as  a  compliment,  and  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  find  amongst 
his  fellow  Utteratewi  a  foil  for  his  sprightliness.  M.  Houssaye  is 
so  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  times  he  discusses, 
that  even  his  style  reminds  us  too  ofben  of  Bivarol  and  Marivaux. 
This  is  a  defect,  and  it  is  more  particiilarly  perceptible  in  poetry  than 
in  prose.  The  author  of  "  La  Po^ie  dans  les  Bois,"  has,  however, 
too  genuine  a  love  of  nature  to  £Edl  into  the  errors  of  Dorat  or 
Boumers,  and  his  volume  of  poems,  composed  of  three  works 
miblished  at  various  intervals,^*  is  a  production  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
Every  period  of  the  world's  history  must  have  its  annalists,  and 
Suetonius  has  left  us  memoirs  of  the  twelve  C»sars ;  but  Suetonius 
is  no  panefirrist ;  in  the  same  manner  we  wish  that  M.  Houssaye 
would  DO  a  uttle  more  severe  whilst  appreciating  Louis  XV.  and  his 
court. 


^rief  %tAm, 


A  CATwmasM  or  tbs  Phtsiologt  aito  PmiosoFBT  or  Body,  Sevsi^  Aim 
Unm.    By  T.  Wluurton  Jones,  F.RJI.S.    London :  John  ChurohiU. 

Ths  purpose  of  education  being  to  afford  that  safe  employment  for 
the  niculties,  without  which  man  becomes  mad  and  miserable,  it  is 
not  (nirprising  that  the  universe  is  ransacked  with  a  view  to  making 
aeliooUbooks.  As  our  notion  of  a  right  education  is  founded  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  body,  and  as  we  believe  that 
intellectttal  satisfiu^tion  and  healthful  bodily  action  are  the  appro- 
priate ends  of  thouffht,  we  hail  with  delight  any  work  that  gives  us 
soeh  direct  and  lucid  responses  to  our  inquiries  concerning  our  minds 
and  bodies,  as  may  enable  us  the  better  to  employ  them.  It  is  an 
invigorating  exercise  of  mind  to  seek  answers  to  our  questions,  as  to 
the  whatf  wky^  and  wherefore,  of  any  of  the  forms  of  existence ;  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  our  own  piental 
and  physical  being*,  is  essential  to  our  successful  endeavour  after 
healtoy  enjoyment  and  usefulness.  We  have  elsewhere  amied  that 
**  The  Physiology  and  ^ulosophy  of  Body,  Sense,  and  Imnd,**  are 

"  Anted  Hoonaye.     G«leri6  du  Diz-huititeie  Sieole.      Sizi^me  Edition, 
fnwMHfimblement  angment^.    5  voli.  8vo.    PariB :  Haehetta^ 

**  Ante*  Hoonays.    (Euvtm  Po^tiquaa.    8vo.    Park :  Haehetta. 
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the  best  ground  of  practical  mental  training,  and  we  are  glad  that 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  W  harton  Jones  has  set  himself  to  simplify  the 
matter,  for  we  are  convinced  that  his  efforts  will  result  in  something 
still  better  than  this  catechism.  We  need  to  know  the  means,  if  not 
the  mode,  by  which  the  functions  of  both  mind  and  body  are  kept  in 
healthful  activity,  or  we  talk  in  vain  of  prudence  and  forethought. 
That  body  and  mind  have  been  too  much  regarded  as  if  independent 
of  each  other,  instead  of  constantly  co-operating,  is  the  cause  of  the 
small  success  which  has  attended  the  best  efforts  of  philosophic 
minds  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  humanity;  even  Christians 
have  been  absurd  in  trying  to  cultivate  the  virtues  without  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  God,  in  relation  to  both  mind  and  body  at  once, 
as  wedded  together  in  this  world.  They  have,  so  to  say,  endea- 
voured to  dissever  what  G-od  has  joined  together,  by  treating  the 
body  and  the  spirit  as  foreign  to  each  other,  whereas  the  apostolic 
mode  was  to  manage  both  together  by  keeping  both  up  to  the  duties 
of  life.  Herein,  however,  stands  the  supremacy  of  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  it  proves  itself  the  true  philosophy  by  revealing  man's  nature 
and  requirements  as  divinely  provided  for ;  and,  moreover,  commands 
free  inquiry,  and  requires  that  we  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
whatever  knowledge  may  help  us  forward  in  pursuit  of  health  and 
happiness.  Hence,  true  science  and  Christianity  are  one  in  spirit, 
and  work  together  for  the  improvement  of  human  nature  in  aU  its 
relations,  social  and  individual.  Hence  our  satisfaction  at  the 
appearance  of  little  books  of  small  price  but  of  vast  value  for  their 
intelligence,  such  as  this  before  us,  in  which  we  have  the  results  of 
the  research  of  ages  presented  in  a  definite  and  mind-improving 
manner.  Of  course,  the  study  of  physiology  in  full  for  medical  pur- 
poses must  be  special  and  techniciu ;  all  we  require  in  a  work  for  the 
school-room,  or  the  popular  college,  is  a  clear  statement  to  show  us 
the  reasonableness  of  those  principles  and  precepts  on  which  wise 
physicians  act  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  bodily  and  mental 
well-being.  Such  books  are  wanted  to  counteract  the  present  ten- 
dency to  super-refinement  in  education,  especially  amongst  the  more 
adorning  sex ;  for  a  kind  of  veneering  and  French  polish  is,  with  them, 
at  least,  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  natural  and  the  solid,  and  far  more 
beautifdl  and  useful,  material  which  society  and  the  home  demand.  A 
knowledge  of  natural  facts  always  wears  well  in  a  mind  engaged  in 
natural  duties.  We,  therefore,  believe  that  as  an  important  branch 
of  mental  training,  the  subject  matter  of  Mr.  Jones'  catechism  is 
fairly  included  in  a  liberal  education.  It  prepares  the  mind  to  dis- 
criminate and  observe,  and  apply  those  facts  which  are  ever  before 
us,  and  on  a  correct  knowleage  of  which  the  safety  of  all  we  value 
depends.  We,  however,  desiderate  a  simpler  exposition  than  even 
this  catechism  contains,  and  we  think  that  the  subject  would  be 
better  in  the  form  of  well- written  reading  lessons,  than  as  matter  to 
be  verbally  committed  to  memory;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  schools,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  really  impoverishing  mul- 
titudes of  minds,  by  loading  the  memory  instead  of  exercising  reason 
and  reflection.    There  is  really  already  vastly  too  much  learning  and 
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loo  little  tinderatanding.  Mr.  Jones  would  improre  this  catecbism 
by  explaining  or  translating  the  scientific  terms  more  fuUj.  As  a 
school-book  it  is  too  puzzling,  and  without  a  glossary  of  terms  being 
appended,  a  lady  would  be  almost  afraid  to  introduce  it,  lest  her 
cuMses  should  confound  her  with  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
words  which  even  the  best  scholars  might  be  at  a  loss  to  answer.  By 
way  of  putting  a  few  of  such  words  together,  we  will  imagine  a 
bright  young  miss  saying,  "  Please,  Miss  Sophy,  what  is  the  meta'^ 
morphoiU  of  tissue,  in  the  developing  primordial  celUsubstancey  by 
osmotic  effect  upon  the  blastema,  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries, 
leaTing  homogeneous  intercellular  substances  fundamentally  homO' 
Uyous,  whether  aa  nucleated  celUcorpuseles,  or  filamentous  dilatations, 
of  microscopic  tubules  f^'  This  is  an  answerable  question;  but  who 
could  reply  to  it  ?  To  learn  the  meaning  of  words  is,  in  fact,  to 
learn  all  we  can  learn  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  therefore  we  say 
that  this  catechism  will  be  rendered  far  more  valuable  by  a  skilfully 
constructed  glossary  of  the  terms  necessarily  occurring  in  it. 


Ths  Miobosoops  ;  its  RereUtions  and  Applicatioxui  in  Science  and  Art.  By  John 
Ferguson,  Minister  of  the  Free  Church,  Bridge  of  Allan.  Edinbuigh  ;  T.  Con- 
stable &  Co.    London  :  Hamilton  &  Co. 

Iir  this  little  book  many  of  the  wonders  of  that  invisible  world 
which  the  miscroscope  has  revealed,  are  aptly,  eloquently,  and  judi- 
ciously presented  to  the  reader.  The  discoveries,  practical  applica- 
tions, and  capabilities  of  the  miscroscope  are  pointedly  considered, 
and  the  facts  are  skilfully  grouped,  so  as  to  illustrate  one  another, 
and  to  show  that  "  all  are  under  one — one  Spirit — His  who  bore  the 
platted  thorns  with  bleeding  brows."  In  short,  the  subject  is 
handled  in  the  spirit  of  those  noble  words  of  Coleridge :  "  I  can  truly 
affirm  of  myself,  that  my  studies  have  been  profitable  and  availing  to 
me,  only  so  far  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  use  all  my  other  knowledge 
as  a  ^2«f ,  enabling  me  to  receive  more  li^ht,  in  a  wider  field  of 
vision^  from  the  word  of  Ood*^ 


Thx  Huxah  Hihd  in  its  Rblation  with  thb  Bbaiv  and  Nebvoub  System. 
Bj  Daniel  Noble,  M.D.,  &c.,  Ac.     London  :  J.  Churchill.    1858. 

Db.  Noblb  exhibited  much  philosophical  acumen  in  his  "  Elements 
of  Psychological  Medicine,"  and  his  reputation  will  not  be  diminished 
bj  the  clear,  succinct,  and  precise  essapr  before  us.  It  is  a  clever 
resume  of  the  doctrines  of  nerve-action  in  relation  to  mind.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  general  statement  of  the  correlation  of  psychology 
and  nervous  physiology  both  in  health  and  disease ;  yet  we  conceive 
th&t  the  views  of  the  writer  would  have  undergone  considerable 
modification  had  he  been  acquiunted  with  the  facts  and  inferences, 
now  for  the  first  time  announced  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  the  lectures  there  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  Brown-Sequard.  The 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  carried  out  makes  it  complete  up  to 
the  time,  and  it  will  be  so  Seu:  satisfactory  to  the  prepared  student 
that  he  may  firom  this  work  acquire  a  clearer  conception  of  normal 
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loid  abnormal  nerve*«ction  ia  relation  to  mind  than  he  could  obtain  in 
any  other  way  except  from  the  careful  sifting  of  numerous  scattered 
works ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  afford  him  a  good  starting 
point  from  whence  to  proceed  into  the  region  of  discovery  which,  ia 
still  being  explored,  and  a  map  of  which,  so  to  say,  has  not  been 
formed.  The  pith  and  marrow  of  all  that  is  known  with  respect  to 
the  working  of  '^the  conscioua  principle  with  the  encephalcm," 
in  the  senses,  and  in  the  excito-motory  and  sympathetic  systems  ia 
relation  to  intellect,  emotion,  will,  and  instinct,  la  lucidly  presented 
in  ten  brief^  well-considered,  and  well-written  chapters.  The  general 
reader,  however,  will  find  some  previous  familiarity  with  the  subject 
in  its  scientific  terminology  essential  to  hia  enjoyment  oi  those 
chapters.  After  briefly  reviewing  the  numoous  psychological 
systems  in  a  teaching  manner,  the  author  brings  out  Br.  Carpenter's 
views  of  the  nervous  system  in  relation  to  the  more  prominent  facts 
of  psychology,  with  some  qualifications  of  his  own  founded  on  the 
observation  of  further  facts.  Thus  he  ahows  the  analogy  of  the 
reflex,  the  exeito-tnotory  or  automatic  system,  with  the  yanglumie 
systems,  in  which  the  conservative  reflex  actions  are  excited  either 
with  or  without  consciousness.  The  connexion  of  the  musoular 
sense  with  the  cerebellum  is  well  made  out.  The  centres  of  emotion 
and  feeling  are  discriminated ;  emotion  being  supposed  to  operate 
through  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata,  and  tactile  sensibility 
through  the  corpora  striata, — a  view  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
commoDly  taught.  All  psychical  processes,  involving  ideas,  are 
proved  to  pertain  to  "the  hemispberical  g^glia,"  thus  affording 
ground  for  cranioscopic  science.  The  domination  of  ideaa  over 
sensation  and  action  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  nature  of  insanity.  The  whole  substance  of  the  work, 
when  rightly  read,  so  far  firom  suggesting  the  impression  that  science 
jQivours  materialism,  points  directly  to  the  spintuality  and  unity  of 
the  conscious  Eoo,  notwithstanding  its  diversified  maniiestationa 
through  organic  intervention.  **  It  ia  no  more  the  case  that  tiie 
material  brain  is  the  conscious  principle,  and  its  separate  parts 
divisions  of  the  mind,  than  that  the  music  of  the  lyre  inheres  in  the 
instrument^  and  that  the  melodies  which  art  can  elicit  from  it  are 
self-produced  by  the  particular  strings." 


Mamonri  avd  Msdioal  BDUO^noir.     Three  LectnrM,  with  Notes   end   an 
Appendix.    By  W.  T.  Gmirdner,  ILD.,  &o. 

Dn.  OAianmsa  is  a  lecturer  on  the  praotioe  of  physic  in  Edin* 
bu^h,  whose  ability  as  a  medical  logician  has  been  tested  in  his 
paper  on  Homosopathy,  one  of  "  The  Edinburgh  Esaaya."  These 
lectures  and  notes  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention  at  this  time, 
since  the  subject  of  medical  education  ia  so  much  discussed,  and  so 
little  understood.  They  are  addressed  to  youns  men  just  enteiing 
on  their  professional  career,  and  are  not  omy  cuculated  to  promote 
a.  right  spirit  among  the  cultivators  of  the  healing  art,  but  also  a 
better  understanding  between  them  and  the  public.    The  first  lee* 
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tare  ms-deKTered  m  an  introductory  Address  at  tbe  opening  of  tbe 
medieal  seesioa ;  the  second  relates  to  the  medical  art  in  connexion 
with  popidar  education ;  the  third,  to  the  study  of  medicine  as  an 
art.  To  each  lecture  are  appended  notes,  and  to  the  third  we  have 
a  Teiy  teaching  comparison  appended,  exhibiting  the  triad  of  system- 
build^fi — Pancelsiis,  Brown,  and  Hahnemann.  The  style  of  the 
lectures  is  ae  dear-  and  popular  as  their  matter  is  instnictire  and 
interesting. 

Iknmsioim  ov  Westbrk  AmoA.  Bv  ThomM  J.  Hutehinson,  Her  ICigeaty's 
CoBMil  for  Uie  Bight  of  Bkfra,  and'the-  Isluid  of  Fenuuidb  Po.  London : 
Brown,  Qreen,  LongmAOii^  A  Co. 

This  work  contams  much  valuable  and  authentic  information  con- 
cerning the  state,  productions,  trade,  and  possibilities,  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  Afirica,  The  causes  of  failure  in  several*  catamitous  expedi- 
tions along  this  coast;  and  into  its  rivers,  are  shown  by  the  success  of 
^ose  precautions  which  the  author  a  medical  gentleman,  carried 
out  on  the  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  during  an 
expedition  up  the  Niger,  conducted  bv  him  in  18^.  There  are  many 
Hvely  descriptions  of  native  life,  ana  not  a  few  useful  observations 
on  the  mode  of  extending  commerce  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  The  inflHience  of  European 
bad  habits  in  producing  the  destruction  of  Europeans  is  demon- 
strated ;  the  value  of  quinine  in  preventing  the  African  fever  is 
£  roved;  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  well  illustrated,  miasionaij 
kboor  is  duly  appreciated,  and  the  whole  work  is  interesting, 
instructive,  and  encouraging. 


JoHS  Casssll's  Art  TtLSASuass  EXmaxnoR.    W.  Kent  and  Co.    1858. 

Tub  handsome  volume  was  suggested,  Mr.  Gassell  tells  us,  by  the 
Manchester  Exhibition  of  last  year..    It  is  not,  indeed,  a  record  of 
Atti  Exhibition ;  it  does  not  indude  engravings  of  all  the  pictures  in 
that  magntfieeiDt  agmgation-  of  art  traasures,  and  it  does  include 
oimiea  of  many  which  were  not  to  be  found  at  Manchester.    But  it 
iolJowB  up  the  design  of  the  Exhibition  by  helping  to  extend  a  know- 
ledge of  art  among  the  masses,  and  it  does  so  in  the  most  effectual 
way,  for  ^e  origioal  issue  was  iiL  three-halfpenny  weekly  numbers, 
each  number  containing  numeioua  woodcuts,  accompanied  by  well- 
written  notices  of  the  pictures^  and  interesting  biographies  of  the 
painters  of  them..     The  cuts  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit ;  some 
excellent,  some  not  so  good,,  though,  as  a  whole,  the  collection  is 
astonishingly  even  as  to  quality.    The  defects  chiefly  arise  from  the 
bloGka  having  been  overworked,  and  their  more  delicate  portions 
worn  down  or  destroyed.    A  wide  range  has  been  taken  in  making 
tlie  callection,  and  the  styles-  of  engraving  are  as  numerous  almost 
aa  the  styles  of  the  artists  represented.    A  better  book  for  educating 
tbe  eye  we  do  not  know,  and  as  its  cheapness  and  attractiveness  must 
make  it  a  household  volume,  it  cannot  fail  of  elevating  the 
taste,  and  conveying  instruction  and  pleasure  into  many  a 
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circle  which  would  not  have  been  reached  without  it.  Nor,  indeed,' 
does  it  appeal  to  the  general  public  only ;  the  ^instructed  amateur 
and  the  artist  himself  will  find  it  useful  in  refireshing  iiifl  imemory 
and  maintaining  his  knowledge. 


The  Footprints  or  Jsbus.    By  the  Rev.  Geoige  Albert' Bogen,  H.A.   Tp.  120. 
Jadd  &  aiA88.    1858. 

Mb.  BoasBS  is  a  valuable  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  little  work  before  us  has  circulated  widely  in  the  shape  of 
separate  tracts.  These  are  entitled,  "  Jesus  near  Tyre ; "  "  J  esus 
in  Bethsaida;*'  ""Jesus  Transfigured;"  "Jesus  near  Tabor;" 
"  Jesus  Paying  Tribute ; "  "  Jesus  in  a  Village ; "  "  Jesus  and  the 
Leper ; "  "  Jesus  near  Jericha; "  "  Jesus  Acquitting -the  Guilty ; " 
"'Jesus  Teaching  to  Prayf"  "  Jesus  Eaising  the  Widow's  Son;" 
"Jesus  Weeping."  These  discourses  are  pointed,  pious,  and 
interesting. 


KoTBBBS  AND  SoKB  :  a  Stoxy  of  Real  Life.    By  William  Piatt,  Esq.    In  Three 
VolumeB.    London :  Charlea  Skeet.    1857. 

This  is  such  indescribable  trash  that  we  must  be  spared  the  task  of 
characterizing  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  no  human  beings  think,  speak, 
or  act,  as  his  characters  are  made  to  do  by  the  author,  who  seems  as 
destitute  of  common  sense,  as  deficient  in  the  Queen's  English. 
This  is  one  of  those  books  which  defy  conjecture  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  their  existence ;  inconceivably  beneath  the  most  indulgent 
criticism,  and  a  discredit  to  the  credulous  publisher.  It  were  waste 
of  words  to  expend  them  upon  Mr.  Skeet*s  blotted  paper. 


John  H.  Steooall  :  A  Real  History  of  a  Suffolk  Man,  narrated  by  himBelf. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  "Maigaret  Catohpole."  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.     1857.   .Pp.812. 

BBAi)EB,hast  thou  read  "Lavengro"  and  "SomanySye?"  If  thou  hast 
not,  order  them  forthwith,  and  indulge  thy  soul  with  some  vigorous 
descriptions  of  low  romance  of  the  gipsy  level,  in  delicious  and 
classical  English.  And  hast  thou  read ''Margaret  Gatehpole,"  and 
*^  Mary  Wellington?"  If  not,  procure  the  same  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  trace  in  (these  simple  annals  of  the  poor,  a  love  of 
adventure  and  a  species  of  incident,  which  we  are  prone  to  suppose 
confined  to  more  stirring  times.  If  not  sated  with  these,  turn  thine 
eye  on  the  pages  filled  by  a  ''  Suffolk  Man,"  first  gipsy,  then  surgeon 
to  a  South-sea  whaler,  after  that  soldier,  next  country  practitioner, 
and  at  the  present  writing,  and  for  fifty  yean,  a  Uborious  and  ill-paid 
curate  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  these  works  exhibit  an  under- 
current of  practical  romance  living  and  £owing  beneath  the  quiet 
surface  of  English  life,  such  as  startles  us  every  now  and  then  by 
its  exhibition,  and  enforces  that  recognition  which  we  should  d 
priori  have  denied  it.  They  all  prove,  in  sundry  ways,  and  with 
various  and  very  different  merits  as  compositions,  that  ^*  Truth  is 
strangi*— stranger  than  fiction." 
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Tm  OBSTBCcnm'  ahv  th>  Mah  ;  or^  Tas  Fobobs  and  tbi  FotuiUi  or 
EuROFB.    By  Integer.    Staafoid. 

Whaivwb  may  be  thought  of  this  book,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  its  originality.  The-  author  has  compressed  into  its 
pages  the  results  of  extraordinary  research  and  reflection,  and, 
arranging  his  materials  according  to  a  somewhat  eccentric  plan,  has 
produ^dj  nevertheless,  a  most  suggestive  series  of  disquisitions. 
Mis  writing  is,  in  many  respects,  unpleasing;  at  times  it  is  even 
repulsive  in  the  tortuosity  and  violence  of  its  denunciations;  as 
when  the  author  appeals  to  blood  and  ruin  as  among  *  the  powers  of 
the  future,  which  shall  work  out  the  political  regeneration  of  the  old 
world ;  but  we  have  also  found,  in  this  unique  and  perplexing  volume, 
many  choice  opuicula  carefully  sifted  from*  masses  of  historical  and 
polemical  literature,  and  not  a  few  passages  of  victorious  analysis 
under  which  parts  of  the  ancient  state  polity  of  Europe  crumble 
away,  leaving  only  the  ashes  of  imposture  and  the  ipj  bones  of 
traaition.  Without  recommending*  the  work  as  a  manual  for  the 
Qse  of  students,  we  would  direct  to  it  the  attention  of  those  who 
desire  to  investigate  the  power  of  thought,  and  the  motives  now 
operating  upon  the  intelligent,  although  depressed,  class  of  political 
revolutionists  upon  the  Continent.  The  pen  of  "  Integer,"  although 
flexible  and'  forcible  in  its  employment*  of  the  English  language,  is 
apparently  foreign,  as  the  theories  it  developes  obviously  are. 


Thb  ATomanorr :  being  Four  DiBoounes.  By  Chailee  Lord  Biiihop  of  Glou- 
oeeter  and  Briatol,  Thomu  ChabnerB,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  William  Archer  Butler, 
M.A.,  and  Robert  Hall,  M.A.    London :  Religious  Tnot  Sooiety* 

A  JunioioiTB  selection  of  discourses  upon  this  aU-important 
doctrine ;  and  it  is  gratifying  in  no  small  degree,  to  find  that  those 
eminent  men,  who  were  and  are  the  ornaments  of  the  sections  of 
the  Church  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  should  manifest  such 
an  entire  agreement  upon  the  vital  doctrine  of  their  faith. 


Thb  Pdroatort  of  PmsoirBHS  ;  or,  an  Intermediate  Stage  between  the  Priaon 
and  the  Public  ;  being  some  Account  of  the  Practical  Working  of  the  New 
Syatem  of  Penal  Reformation  introduced  .by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Con- 
Tict  Priaona  in  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.,  Deacon  ^of  the 
Diooeee  of  Oxford.    London  :  Kasters.    Oxford  :  J.  H.  &  Q.  Parker. 

Thx  system  described  in  these  pages  appears  to  be  at  once  humane 
and  reasonable,  and  remarkably  successful.  Our  Irish  friends  have 
unouestionably  taken  a  large  stride  ik-head  of  us  in  the  vigour  and 
seu  wherewith  they  have  prosecuted  a  social  reform,  which  issties 
in  the  restoration  to  virtuous  habits,  and  steady  industry,  of  ninety- 
aeven  criminals  out  of  a  hundred.  A  system  which  holds  out  tub 
hope  of  such  a  result  is  worthy  of  diligent  examination,  and,  where 
feasible,  of  honest  experiment.  But  how  much  the  nleasure  of 
examining  it  will  be  marred  to  the  readers  of  Mr.  Shipley's  work, 
we  need  not  say,  when  we  describe- that  volume  as  disfigured  with  a 
Bcarcely  disguised  Popery.    The  title  of  Purgatovy  is  adopted  in 
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tke  fiSl  recognition  of  the  Bomisli  pnrgsioTj -flfber  ^eath — '^aa 
estate  through  which  all  alike,  within  a  prison  and  without,  must 
eyentually  pass."  Bomish  reformatories  are  commended  in  it  sjs- 
tematioally, — *'  the  sound  basis  of  religion  whidi  supports"  them ; 
and  Protestant  ones  are  disparaged.  The  lack  of  confession  and 
absolution  is  regretted,  and  a  conrert  from  Bomanism  is  said  to 
hare  "  oast  aside  her  allegiance,"  and  is  styled  a  *'  heartless  rene- 
gade?' Looking  at  the  title  of  the  book,  and  substance,  together 
with  its  place  of  issue  and  dAte^-^^^Ouddesdon,  Oaon^  I\utwai  of  8. 
Miohael  and  ull  AngeW* — we  cannot  recommend  it  to  our  xeaders. 
We  are  constrained  to  own  that  we  regard  the  author  as  a  person 
who  has,  in  soul  at  least,  passed  over  the  ''intermediate  stage" 
betweoi  the  Popish  apostacy  and  the  Protestant  Church  of  Bnglimd, 


WoBSHiP  God  ;  an  Aigament  aiid  an  Appeal*  cm  Rerecence  for  the  Sanctaaiy. 
By  E.  W.  Shaldera,  B.A.    London :  1868. 

Ms.  ShaIiDEBS  has  written  an  admirable  little  book  <m  a  subject 
about  which  Nonconformists  think  little  and  speak  less.  A  super- 
stitious yeneration  for  the  risible  sanctuary  is  the  error  of  Bomanists, 
a  rationalistic  disparagement  of  the  solemnities  of  worship  is  the 
error  of  Protestant  iNk)nconformists.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
multitudes  of  good  Christian  people  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
public  worship  is  an  imperative  Christian  duty,  as  obligatory  as 
private  prayer.  Ministers  who  have  had  occasion  to  grieve  over 
indications  of  this  lamentable  tendency  among  their  own  people, 
cannot  do  better  than  recommend  their  friends  to  read  and  ponder 
Mr.  Shalders's  "  Argument  and  Appeal."  The  style  of  the  oook  is 
as  worthy  of  praise  as  its  principles  and  aim. 


The  Shsbffold  aitd  tbk  Comf ov  ;  ob,  Withih  avd  WifBOur.    YoL  IL    Loa- 
don :  Biackie  ft  Son. 

HAViKCh  already  characterized  this  work  in  our  notice  of  its  first 
volume,  we  have  little  to  say  regarding  the  second,  the  plan  being 
the  same  throughout,  save  that  the  tales  are  here  completed,  and 
some  new  characters  introduced.  Deep  interest,  tmdoubtedly, 
attaches  to  some  of  these  narratives,  and  the  argument  for  the 
Divinity  of  the  Bible  as  against  sceptics,  and  for  the  evangelical 
svstem  as  against  dry  orthodoxy  and  Tn^tarianism,  is  logically  and 
doquently  put.  The  man  who  makes  the  author's  arguments  on 
these  questions  his  own,  will  be  strongly  fortified  against  all  comers, 
and  need  not  fear  to  break  a  lance  with  infidels  and  formalists. 
There  is  heart  in  the  book  as  well  as  power.  The  writer  evidently 
felt  the  importance  of  the  cause  he  was  pleading.  It  is  this  fa^ 
which  sustains  the  reader's  interest  throughout,  and  prevents  that 
feeling  of  monotony  which,  in  some  large  works  of  this  dass,  destroys 
their  utility.  The  illustrations  given  of  the  respective  systems 
reviewed,  are  vivid  and  truthful,  and  the  ^ates  are  adminble. 
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BiSLS  SvuDua.  Condaoted  <m  the  Prmciple  of  «  ProgreanTe  DevelopmoDt  in 
Dxrine  Teaohing.  By  J.  H.  Titoomb,  M.A.,  of  St.  Peter*B  College,  Per- 
petual Cunte  of  St.  Andrew  the  Lees,  Qimbridge.  London  :  John  W. 
PtefcerftSeo.    1857. 

Ths  author  says,  **  These  pages  are  designed  to  meet  what  I  hare 
long  felt  to  be  a  great  want  in  oar  Biblical  literature,  namelj,  a 
progressire  Tiew  of  Divine  Beyelation.'*  We  cannot  do  more,  in  this 
brief  notice,  than  call  attention  to  this  book  of  Mr.  Titcomb's ;  for 
t^e  anhject  presents  many  points  of  interesting  inquiry  and  dis* 
cossion.  But  this  much  we  may  say,  that  while  undoubtedly  all 
trae  interpretation  of  Scripture  must  proceed  upon  "  the  principle  of 
a  progressive  development,'*  it  is  a  question,  whether  this  develop- 
maiit  can  be  exhibited  in  snch  a  systematic  form  as  to  include  all 
the  minor  events  of  each  succeeding  age,  esneciaUv  in  the  present 
defective  state  of  the  chronology  of  the  Bible.  But  the  author 
deserves  all  commendation  for  the  evident  pains-taking  labour  he 
has  brought  to  his  task ;  and  we  believe  that  the  hope  he  expresses 
in  the  preface — "that  it  may  be  found  especially  useful  to  the 
impil*teachers  in  our  training  colleges,  to  the  conductors  of  Bible 
rlasses  in  our  voung  men's  societies,  and  to  the  advanced  teachers  in 
our  Sunday  schools" — will  be  realized. 

TBI  Wmn  Housi  bt  thx  Sxa  :  a  Loye  Stoiy.  By  M.  Betham-Edwardk  Two 
▼ole.    London :  Smith  ft  Elder. 

**  Thx  White  House  by  the  Sea^*  is  a  love  story  of  the  romantic 
order,  full  of  exciting  interest — of  the  hopes,  the  sighs,  the  smiles, 
that  make  up  the  sum  of  human  existence.  Lindsay  Jocelyn's 
career  of  deceit  and  subsequent  repentance,  Jennie's  affectionate 
oonfidence  and  cruel  bereavement,  word  an  opportunity  for  some 
thrilling  descriptions ;  whilst  **  Chatty"  presides  over  and  pervades 
the  whole  story  like  a  good  and  gentle  angel.  The  characters, 
though  not  powerfully  drawn,  are  well  sustained ;  and  a  constant 
change  of  scene  and  adventure  prevents  the  story  from  flagging. 


Auiofr ;  o<  Cbookxd  Wats  :  a  Tale.    By  Anna  Leslie,  Author  of  "Self  and 
SeU'&crifioe.    London :  Oroombridge  ft  Sona. 

Miss  Lsslib  is  the  authoress  of  "  Self  and  Self-Sacrifice,"  which 
commanded  some  attention  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  more  than 
a  year  aeo.  "  Almost "  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  novelettes ; 
and  is  a  didactic  exposition  of  a  certain  idea  of  duty,  conveying  an 
excellent  moral.  The  motto,  in  fact,  which  might  well  be  adopted 
for  the  present  tale,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy,'*  sufficiently 
explains  the  intention  of  the  l>ook.  The  execution  of  the  work, 
however,  is  not  equal  to  the  ability  of  the  writer;  the  characters 
are  in  many  instances  overdrawn  and  unnatural.  Floreen  exhibits 
an  amount  of  hypocrisy  and  depravity,  scarcely  reconcileable  in  one 
so  young  and  so  carefully  tended.  Some  of  the  situations,  too,  are 
fbroed,  and  the  style  occasionally  inflated ;  though,  upon  the  whole, 
the  writmg  is  graceful  and  easy.  As  we  have  naid^  toe  intention  of 
the  tide  is  good. 
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Bertrak  Nosl:  a  Story  for  Yoath.    By  E.  J.  May.    London:  Marlborongli 
ft  Co. 

^'Bebtbam  Noel"  is  a  story  intended  for  youth;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  benefit  the  youthful  reader  is  expected 
to  derive  from  it.  The  character  of  Bertram  may  be  natural,  but  it 
is  too  irritable,  harsh,  and  impetuous,  to  be  loved  or  admired ;  and 
the  contest  which  Evelyn  sustains  with  herself  is  too  strained  and 
severe  to  be  readily  accepted.  On  the  whole,  however,  "  Bertram 
Noel"  is  an  interesting  tale,  spiritedly  written,  and  calculated  to 
while  away  with  pleasure  the  hours  of  an  idle  evening. 


The  Thbbb  Sebjeantb;  or,  Phases  of  the  Soldier's  Lite,  with  Detafla 
of  the  Battles  of  Quatre  Braa,  Waterloo,  Alma,  Inkermann,  Balaklava,  and 
SebafitopoL    London  :  Effingham  Wilaon. 

The  three  Serjeants  who  have  contributed  their  quota  of  experience 
of  a  soldier's  life,  in  the  present  volume,  are  Thomas  Morris, 
ex-serjeant  of  the  73rd  Highlanders;  William  Morris,  ex-serjeant 
of  the  63rd  and  73rd  regiments — these  two  being  adorned  with  the 
"Waterloo  medal; — and  William  Morris,  jun.,  colour-serjeant  of 
the  63rd  regiment,  whose  skill  and  courage  have  been  rewarded 
with  the  Crimean  medal  with  four  clasps,  and  the  French  gold  war 
medal.  Such  honourable  marks  of  distinction  we  should  have 
thought  would  have  satisfied  these  veteran  heroes,  without  dashing 
on  to  the  battle-ground  of  literature,  and  enlisting  under  the 
banners  of  Captain  Pen.  However,  having  laid  their  sabres  aside, 
and  hung  up  their  trophies,  they  felt,  it  appears,  that  there  were 
anecdotes  to  be  told,  adventures  to  be  related,  experiences  to  be 
uttered,  which  might  be  amusing,  if  not  instructive,  to  the  reader 
in  general.  We  heartily  congratulate  them,  then,  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  acquitted  themselves ;  many  a  similar  work,  with 
more  pretensions,  has  failed  to  do  so  much  as  theirs,  and  we  cannot 
but  regard  them,  therefore,  as  coming  off  with  flying  colours. 


A  Sot's  ADVEvrrrRES  in  the  Wilds  or  Austraua;  ob,  Herbert's  Note 
Book.  By  William  Howitt.  Dlnstrated  by  Harvey.  London  :  Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue,  ft  Co.  / 

This  is  a  pleasing  and  instructive  little  volume,  calculated  to  give 
vouth  an  agreeable  impression  of  our  vast  anti^dal  continent,  or  at 
least  such  portions  of  it  as  have  been  colonized  by  Englishmen. 
The  tales,  and  anecdotes,  interspersed  among  vivid  descriptions  of 
character  and  scenery,  give  a  charming  variety  to  the  aaventures 
and  experiences  of  Heroert  in  the  Australian  bush,  and  cannot 
fail  to  oe  appreciated  by  Herbert's  contemporaries.  The  illustra- 
tions by  Harvey  are  commendable. 

The  Cavaliers  ahi)  Free  Laecb  or  New  Spaik.  By  Gabriel  Fany, 
Author  of  "  Vagabond  Life  in  Mexioo,"  «  Coatal,  the  Indian,"  Ac.  London : 
James  Blaokwo<^ 

Mb.  Fsbby's  tale  of  the  "  Free  Lances  in  New  Spain"  gives  a  vivid 
but  sad  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  Mexico.    We  can  hardly 
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sgree  with  the  author,  when  he  asserts  in  his  opening  sentence,  that 
**  the  War  of  Independence  has  helped  to  form  a  people,  at  this 
moment  more  enlightened,  and  much  farther  removed  dj  its  manners 
as  well  as  bj  its  recollections,  firom  the  men  who  long  ago  stood  up 
so  valiantly  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Mexico.'*  They  are  still  in 
a  condition  no  &rther  advanced  than  on  the  day  when  their  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed ;  constitution  after  constitution  has  been 
set  up  only  to  be  beaten  down ;  real  patriots  have  been  thwarted 
in  their  earnest  attempts  to  improve  their  country  by  a  bigoted 
priesthood ;  and  even  now  the  flames  of  civil  war  are  raging  through- 
oat  the  land.  However,  out  of  this  wild  spirit,  Mr.  Ferry  has 
contrived  to  find  materials  for  a  sparkling  tale,  full  of  "  haii^breadth 
'scapes  and  moving  incidents.*' 


All  About  It;  ok,  thb  Hibtoby  aud  Htstebt  or  Comfoir  Thznos.    London : 
Hazniltoo,  Adama,  &  Co. 

This  is  a  valuable  encyclopedia  both  for  old  and  young,  and  con- 
tains within  a  few  pages  a  very  appreciable  explanation  of  the 
**  History  and  Mystery  of  Common  Things."  It  embraces,  in  fact, 
a  description  either  of  the  growth,  formation,  or  manufacture  of 
tea,  coffee,  fruit,  spice,  china,  porcelain,  glass,  salt,  cereals,  cheese, 
narcotics,  artificial  light,  coal,  leather,  textile  fabrics,  paper,  metals, 
medicines,  woods,  sugar,  fermented  liquors,  minerals,  geology,  and 
miscellaneous  things.  If  we  take,  for  example,  artificial  lignt,  we 
are  treated  with  an  account  of  candles,  spermaceti^  oil,  camphine, 
gas,  its  manufacture  and  discovery ;  old  modes  of  lighting ;  lucifer 
matches,  phosphorus,  how  matches  are  made,  the  history  of  matches, 
Ac  Under  the  head  ''textile  fabrics,"  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation is  given  about  cotton  and  the  cotton  plant,  the  antiquity  of 
eotton  in  India,  Acj  its  introduction  into  Europe,,  process  of 
manufacture,  calico  printing,  damask,  muslin,  cultivation  of  cotton, 
silk,  silk-worms,  preparation  for  use,  velvet,  ribbon,  silk  in  ancient 
times,  where  it  is  now  produced;  linen,  flax,  its  growth  and  prepara- 
tion, hemp ;  wool,  animals  which  supply  it ;  woollen  manufactures, 
broad  cloths,  teasels,  carpets,  their  history  atnd  manufacture.  From 
this  specimen  it  will  appear  how  fully  and  interestingly  each  article 
is  treated. 


Mbmovd  :  a  Stoiy  of  Qaeen  Anne^B  Reign.    By  W.  IL  Thackeny.    London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  k  Co.    1867. 

J jjTB  Eras :  an  Autobiogtaphy.    By  Currer  Bell.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co. 

1857. 
VaxJERB  Shirlxt  :  a  Tala.  By  Currer  BelL  London :  Smith,  Elder,  4b  Co.  1868. 

Thb  cheap  editions  of  the  woi^ks  of  our  best  novelists  speak  con- 
vincingly of  the  improvement  of  taste  among  the  reading  public. 
The  trash,  the  false  sentimentality,  and  low  standards  of  morality 
that  deluged  our  circulating  libraries  twenty  years  ago,  would  not 
be  tolerated  now.  And  for  thu  improvement  we  are  indebted  in  no 
sznall  degree  to  the  enterprise  of  some  of  our  leading  publishing 
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houses,  by  which  our  standard  works  hare  been  made  acoeasibl* 
nearlj  to  all  classes.  It  is  thus  that  a  purer  taste  has  been  formed 
and  satisfied.  And  hence  we  welcome  the  che^  editions  of  the 
works  of  Thackeray  and  Gurrer  Bell^authors  than  whom  none  have 
attained  a  higher  position  in  their  peculiar  proyince  of  literature. 
But  to  commend  or  to  condemn  would  be  out  of  place  now,  for  they 
have  won  their  reputation,  which  the  present  issue  will  do  much  to 
perpetuate.  The  one  still  lives;  the  other  we  recently  mourned 
over,  as  we  felt  that  we  had  sustained  no  common  loss  in  the  death 
of  Charlotte  Bronte. 


Sebhonb  to  Sohoolboxb.    Bf  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M. A.    London :  Longmans 
ft  Co.    1858. 

These  are  plain  and  practical  discourses,  well  adapted  for  those  to 
whom  they  were  delivered.  They  possess,  moreover,  the  merit — 
one,  we  doubt  not,  surpassing  aH  others  in  the  eyes  of  the  schoolboys 
themselves — of  being  short,  not  having  occupied,  the  author  tells  us, 
"  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  the  deliverv.*'  Were  it  not 
that  Dr.  Arnold's  glorious  sermons  in  the  Bugby  Chapel  flashed  in 
upon  one's  mind  immediately  after  seeing  the  title  of  "  Sermons  to 
Schoolboys,"  we  should  und6ubtedly  have  fek  that  they  deserved 
higher  commendation. 


Devotional  RsmuaairT :  or,  Scripinnl  Admonittona  for  the  Closet  for  every 
Day  in  the  Tear.  By  Tluimafl  Walkoe.  London  k  Glaegew/.  Bichavd  Qrii&n 
ft  Co. 

This  is  a  work  similar  to  the  *'  Gk>lden  Treasury/*  of  Bogatzky, 
possessing  the  same  general  character  both  as  to  substance  and  form. 
It'^is  equally  evangelical  and  equally  devotional,  plain,  unadorned,  and 
adapted  to  the  unlearned.  To  those  who  are  tired  of  that  popular 
work  by  long  use,  we  can  safely  recommend  this  volume  as  a 
substitute. 


Tbk  Harmostt  or  thi  Divdii  DisnirsATioirs,  ka.    By  Oeeige  Smith*  LLJ).« 
F.A.S.,  &o.    London :  Longman,  Brown,  Oreen,  ft  Longmans. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  theology  we  have  met 
with  for  a  long  time.  The  views  of  the  author  are,  many  of  them, 
strikingly  original.  The  work  abounds  with  new  ideas  on  the  most 
important  and  vital  parts  of  divine  truth,  and  is  adi^ted  to  shed 
ligut  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  passages  of  Scnpture.  The 
author  works  out  all  his  points  with  great  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  constant  appeal  to  the  most  learned  and  competent 
authorities*  His  object  is  to  show  that  one  uniform  system 
of  revelation  has  prevailed  &om  the  beginning  to  the  end^- 
from  the  narrative  of  Genesis  to  the  Yisions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
He  identifies  the  Cherubim  of  Paradise  with  the  living  creatures 
seen  by  John  in  the  Isle  of  Fatmos ;  and  he  maintains  that  they 
and  all  the  other  references  to  Gherubimie  figures  are  intended  to 
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set  finih  hvaati  BCtmre  exalted  And  purified  bj  diTine  graee.  He 
plosda  that  tke  Bdenic  Chambim  not  CHily  prerented  Adam  from 
gatboring  the  fruits  of  life,  but  that  they  kept  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
aanae  of  preser?iiig  it  as  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  Diyine  presenee, 
and  that  it  wsb  in  reality  ideatioal  ?nth  the  cherubim  and  propitiatory 
made  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness.  His  remarks  on  the  taDeraaole 
of  Davidf  placed  on  Mount  Zion  before  Solomon's  temple  was  built, 
aae  new,  striking,  and,  so  far  as  we  eao  perceive,  satisfactory.  In 
shorty  the  whole  volume  is  highly  interesting  and  instructire.  'We 
think  erery  {)reacher  of  the  Graspel  ought  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  Tiews  which  our  author  so  lucidly  unfolds.  We  give  the  work 
our  hearty  recommendation. 


Ite  Voici  or  oim  Covokiqatiovs.;  or,  Responrire  SotHms,  fte.    Bjr  I.  W.  C 
DraiM.    LondMi :  Saow. 

Ijr  a  former  article  on  •*  Liturgies  and  Free  Prayer,*'*  when  suggesting 
a  combination  or  intermixture  of  these,  we  remarked  that  the  objec- 
tion of  some  as  to  the  mulHplieaHon  of  liturgies  appears  greatly  over- 
stated ;  that  hymn-books  are  diverse,  in  churches  as  well  as  meeting- 
houses; but  that  only  a  few  are  extensively  xxsei,;  and  that,  if  there 
should  arise  as  many  prayer-books  as  there  are  hymn-books,  they 
might  yet,  like  most  of  these,  essentially  agree.  On  this  ground, 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  volume  now  under  review,  and  any  other 
contributions  df  .«  like  kind,  presented  by  competent  laoourers, 
towards  the  object  of  improving  our  method  in  the  conduct 
of  public  worship.  The  volume  of  Mr.  Drane  consists  of  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  and  largest  is  a  series  of  **  Besponsive 
services,  in  the  Language  of  Scripture."  It  would  seem  mare 
correct  to  have  named  these  **  Beaponsive  Lessons,'*  "Itesponsive 
Beadings,**  since  it  is  but  incidentally  or  partially  that  they 
have  the  direct  character  of  worship ;  they  are,  however,  .respontdve 
services  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Psalms,  when  read  publicly 
in  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  present  responsive  services 
or  lessons,  different  parts  of  Scripture  are  frequently  combined; 
the  declarative  or  historic  with  the  aevotional ;  the  prophetical  with 
the  narrative;  these  latter  being  illustrative  or  complatory  to 
the  former.  This,  we  think,  is  for  the  most  part  done  with  judg- 
ment. The  readings,  with  a  few  exceptions,  appear  aptly  chosen. 
We  have  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  responses,  properly  so 
called,  are  in  prayer  desirable,.ana  we  incline  to  believe  that  reaoon- 
aire  reading  likewise  tends  to  *  excite  and  sustain  attention.  Much 
however,  as  to  its  effect  will  depend  on  the  training  of  the  congrega- 
tions, to  avoid  a  boisterous  or  a  monotonous  utterance,  and  to  read 
in  a  soft  or  gentle  manner,  as  with  subdued  and  reverent  spirit. 
Pftrt  II.  contains  ten  responsive  services  adapted  from  extant 
Utnigies :  namely,  from  the  ancient  Uturgies  of  the  Alexandrian 
Cku^ ;  from  the  liturgy  of  Antioch ;  from  the  Missal,  with  many 

•  K.S,y4>LL,Apal,ltf7. 
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omissionB ;  fpom  the  Mominff  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
from  its  litany ;  from  liturgicu  contributions  (we  believe  American)  ; 
and  from  the  Biblical  Liturgy.  Fart  III.  consiBts  of  like  senricea 
'* composed  expressly  for  this  work.'*  The  spirit  and  tendency  of  these 
are  devout  and  good.  But  we  confess  that  in  our  judgment,  the 
strain  of  sentiment,  and  the  turn  of  phrase  or  collocation  of  words, 
frequently  too  much  approach  the  borders  of  verse,— not  plain  and 
simple  enough  for  a  thorough  adaptedness  to  congregational  use. 
In  one  instimoe  this  fault  is  carried  to  a  degree  whioh  may  provoke 
ridicule,  when  it  is  said : — 

"  Thou  art  worthy  of  all  senphie  prmiae 
And  of  the  muto  hymnings  of  the  Oud-insde  Gosmoe.** 

This  instance,  however,  stands  alone ;  but  there  are  others,  much 
less  singular,  where  yet  the  passage  would  be  greatly  improved  (at 
least  for  its  special  purpose),  by  substituting  a  plainer  diction.  It 
appears  to  us  also  that  some  of  the  responsive  paragraphs,  marked  as 
for  "  all  **  to  utter,  are  too  long  to  be  so  used  with  advantage.  (See, 
especially,  p.  191.)  We  do  not  apprehend  the  author's  or  compiler's 
meaning,  wnen,  in  his  introduction,  p.  8,  he  says,  "  No  made  prayers.*' 
Even  if  it  be  intended  to  limit  that  remark  to  prayers  written  by 
the  author,  it  seems  contradicted  by  the  heading  of  the  third  part 
itself,  '*  composed  expressly,"  Ac.  xhere  may  be  some  mistake  on 
our  part,  but  we  fail  to  seise  the  import  or  reconcilableness  of  these 
phrases.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  attempt  very  commendable, 
and  in  several  respects  successful ;  but  it  is  from  a  sincere  desire  for 
its  greater  success  of  utility,  that  we  again  urge  the  desirableneaa 
of  a  simolicity  which  is  sometimes  wanting.  Por  example,  the 
passage  w>m  the  Lituisy  of  Antioch  (p.  126)  would  be  greatlv 
improved  by  omitting  the  epithets,  "many-eyed,"   "six-wi — -■  ' 


**  glorious,"  and  the  term  "  loud-sounding  doxologies,"  Ac,  Ac  So 
the  word  '^thrilling"  (twice  in  p.  167)  seems  inappropriate  to 
prayer ;  and  for  the  last  four  lines  of  p.  160,  we  would  substitute 
the  briefer  and  scriptural  form,  "  My  mind,  O  Lord,  hast  Thou  fear* 
fully  and  wonderfully  made."  We  would  also  erase  the  preceding 
epithets  *'  erect,  divine."  These  are  but  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  esteemed  author  might  be  counselled  to  chasten  and 
improve  his  work ;  and  he  must  take  it  as  an  proof  of  our  genuine 
wish  to  promote  his  aim,  that  we  are  at  the  pains  to  make  these  especial 
comments.  It  is  our  hope  that,  from  the  concurrence  and  mutual 
aid  and  emendation  of  sucn  endeavours,  a  series  of  liturgical  services 
may  at  length  be  formed  which  shall  be  of  great  use  as  suiMuny  to 
those /r«0  prayers,  which  we,  with  this  author,  trust  will  never  be  dis-> 
used  by  the  cnurches  of  Christ. 

Taura  out  or  Place  thb  most  Dahobsoos  Eaaoa.  8«v«b  L«U«a  to  a  CUt^- 
man  in  reference  to  the  Controvert  between  Protestaata  and  Romaniata, 
oocaaioned  by  the  late  Beeeaeiom  io  the  Chorob  of  Roma.  By  W.  De  Bnr^, 
D.D«,  IneoBBbMit  of  8%.  John'a,  Sandymoont.  Dublin :  Madden  4  OUUuun  ; 
London :  Hanitttnn.  Adaaaa,  4  Co.    ISSS. 

Thbsji  are  admirable  lettecs,  charaoterixed  by  present  pertinence. 
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jet  saturaied  with  unchanging  truth.    On  the  subject  of  **  Ceremo- 
nial in  Worship  "  (Letter  I V .),  the  author  ezpresBes  himself  in  a 
strain  which  ought  to  proye  monitory  to  others  no  less  than  to 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church.     Of  Foperj, "  one  principal 
attraction  is  its  eeremauial,  with  all  its  yaried  appliances  to  the 
senses.    The  lighted  altars,  splendidly  decorated ;  the  priests,  with 
their  Tariegated  and  gorgeous  vestments ;  the  incense  ascending  in 
clouds ;  the  swelling  peab  of  the  organ  blending  in  sweet  harmony, 
together  with  solemn  processions,  beautiful  pamtings,  &c,  &c.,  all 
combine  to  produce  an  effect  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed. 
And  why,  it  is  said,  why  not  take  a  lesson  from  Somanism  m  this  ? 
Why  not  borrow  from  it  some  of  this  attraction  for  our  services,  to 
draw  the  people  to  the  church,  and,  when  thene,  to  fix  the  gaze  of 
the  wandering  .eyes,  and  rouse  and  engage  the  attention  of  the 
drowsy  and  the  listless?     And  doubtless  the  experiment  would 
be  successful  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     But  what,  then, 
would  this  be  to  do  P    At  best  it  would  be  to  bring  back  again  the 
church  under  the  'elements,'   or  'rudiments  of  the  world;'  to 
exchange  the  calling  and  standing  of  the  Christian  dispensation  for 
a  seeond  childhood,  and  to  return  to  the  '  carnal  ordinances '  which 
once  had  their  use,  but  now  have  no  place :  in  a  word,  to  enable 
those  who  knew  not  how  to  worship  Ood  '  in  spirit  and  in  truth,'  to 
flatter  themselves  that  they  are  worshippers  notwithstanding,  by 
giving  them  something  that  they  can  do — ^the  religion  of  outward 
observances,  of  form  and  gesture,  a  worship  to  occupy  and  engage 
the  attention  of  the  animal  man,  instead  of  that  in  which,  every 
sense  closed,  the  worshipper  in  heart  and  mind  ascends  to  Ood,  and 
in  spirit  holds  communion  with  the  Father  of  his  spirit.     Orant  it, 
then,  that  the  want  of  religion  among  the  professed  members  of  our 
Church  in  many  places  is  deplorable ;  grant  it  also  that  our  liturgy  is 
not  suited  to  them — ^that  it  is  in  fact  too  spiritual  for  many  of  our 
worshippers — we  must  not,  in  our  zeal  for  their  welfare,  seek  to 
accommodate  it  to  such.     We  must  not  '  do  evil  that  good  may 
eome.'     This  is  not  -the  remedy ;  but  Scripture  plainly  points  out 
what  is.    The  apostles  preached  to  men  in  order  to  make  them  true 
worshippers:    tney  first  sought   their    conversion    to    Ood — that 
'repentance'  which  is  'to  the  acknowledgment  of  thx  tbuth.' 
And  this  is  what  is  needed  now  by  those  whose  irreligion  we 
deplore.     Though  bearing  a  Christian  name,  and  consequently  under 
the  responsibilities  of  a  Christian  profession,  they  in  fact  need  this 
conversion  and  repentance  as  much  as  those  who  never  bore  that 
name  or  made  that  profession.    They  require  to  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  Ot)d,  that  they  may  worship  Him  as  He  is  in 
truth.    And  for  this  work  our  Church  needs,  not  skilled  ritualists  or 
rubricians,  not  men  who  think  that  there  is  religion  in  decorating  an 
altar,  or  changing  one  vestment  for  another,  but  men  '  full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Ohost ;'  men  of  zeal  and  of  prayer,  and  a  missionary 
■pint,  who  will  carry  the  truth  home  to  our  people,  and  so  make 
them  Christians  inaeed,  and  true  members  of  the  Church;  not 
lowering  it  to  them,  but  raising  them  to  it"    This  it  will  be  happily 
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owBed  is  BO  "  uneertain  soimd ;"  uid  its  decided  eTangeliem  is  tke 
more  pleasing  as  Me.  Sidney  Herberts  church,  we  weu  remember^ 
was  Guce  supposed  to  echo  principles  somewhat  different  from  theeow 


GoMinnfTARiBS  ov  ran  Frasr  Bnsn.B  or  Paul  to  ths  TRxasALOKiAim,  tbv 
Efibtli  or  J1.MB8,  ABD  SB  PiBST  EpiBTiii  OF  JoHW.  Bj-  Alexander  S. 
Fftttenon,  DJD.    fidinbugh :  J.  ft  T.  Claxk.    IS6%. 

Scotch  preachers  are  in  the  habit  of  instructing  their  people  br 
giving  Mffukr  and  eontimwa.  ezpontions  of  yarious  books  of  Scrip, 
ture ;  and  in  this  little  vohime  Dr.  Patterson  has  endeairoured  to 
give  permanence  to  the  more  important  points  in  his  congregational 
lectures  on  the  books  named  m  his  title-page.  His  fearning  is 
respectable,  and  quite  free  from  ostentation ;  and  his  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers  is  generally  correct.  Many 
good  people,  who  want  a  practiciid  rather  than  a  schokrly  com^ 
menta^,  will  read  Pr.  FSitt^son's  book  with  interest  and  profit. 


Jftiodlls  ^Mtfo  of  ^nblit  (&saAs. 


It  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  a  GonserratiTe  Gk>vemment  is  still  in 
office.  JDuring  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  more  of  real 
progress  in  the  demolition  of  constitutional  anomalies  than  bad  been 
accomplished  during  as  many  years  of  Whig  ascendancy.  We 
unfold  our  Time9^  at  breakiist,  every  morning,  wondering  wnat  nam 
reform  has  received  the  sanction  of  an  anti-Liberal  Ministry,  and 
almost  expecting  to  discover  that  the  good  man  who  thanked  God  so 
fervently  that  '*  we  have  a  House  of  Lords,"  was  doomed,  at  last,  to 
lose  the  blessing  he  so  devoutly  recognised.  If,  however,  their 
lordships  continue  in  their  present  mood,  the-  most  enthusiastic 
democrat  need  not  wish  them  stript  of  their  hereditary  privilegoa* 
Thsj  intend  to  admit  the  Jews  to  Parliament ;  they  have  accepted- 
one  of  the  points  of  the  Charter,  and  are  prepared  t^  ery  aa 
lustily  as  EimesT  Joias,  ''No  Property  Qualification;^''  and  Siff 
John.Tbela.wkxt'8  Bin  for  the  Abolition  of  Church  Batea,  after  a 
splendid  victory  in  the  Commons,  has  actualljr  been  read  a  first  time 
time  in  the  Lords.  We  must  beware  of  the  innovations  with  which 
a  Tory  Ministry  and  the  House  of  Peers  threaten  the  Constitution. 
If  JoHK  BniOHT  were  Premier,  with  a  majority  in  both  Houses^  it 
would  be  scarcely  IsMl  necessary  for  moderate  men,  like  oursetvas^  to 
take  good  precaution  against  too  hasty  reform. 

We  are  not  unwillmg  to  accept  from  Lord  Skxjbt  and  Mr. 
DiSBAXiii  what  Lord  Palmsbstok  would  not  or  could  not  secure 
for  us ;  but  we  cannot  witness,  without  serious  apprehension  and 
concern,  the  deplorable  absence  of  earnest  fiuth  in  their  politioal 
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ereed,  wkli  wkieh  both  the  great  parties  in  the  state  appear  to  us  to 
be  chargeable.  Farewell  to  all  tree  national  greatness,  when  the 
mlets  of  the  peo|^  care  more  for  plaee  than  for  principle,  and 
atriYe  for  power,  not  that  thej  may  work  out  the  pohcy  which  ther 
believe  in  their  hearts  to  be  righteoas  and  expedient,  but  to  satisfV 
personal  ambition,  to  enjoj  the  l^ULurr  of  patronage,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  with  the  golden  fruits  of  office.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
hare  oar  demands  for  reform  refused  bj  an  hcmest,  courageous,  high- 
spirited  GKivemment,  than  granted  hy  an  insincere  and  timid 
companj  of  time-servers. 

Ix>CKB  Knra*s  Bill  to  enlarge  the  Countj  Pranchise  passed  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  226 
to  168.  Mr.  BBBnsLBT's  annual  motion  for  the  Ballot  did  not 
fore  so  well.  Curious  observers  have  noted  that  during  the  last  four 
years  the  majority  asaiuat  the  Ballot  has  steadily  increased:  in 
1854  the  motion  was  Tost  by  87 ;  in  1858,  by  97. 

Mr.  DiSRAJBLi's  rollicking  and  reckless  speech  at  Slough  subjected 
him  to  well-merited  rebuke  in  both  Houses.  Lord  Claxkkdov  in 
the  Lords,  Lord  Palkebstok  and  Lord  Johk  Bussbll  in  the  Com* 
mens,  severally  castigated  the  romancing  Chancellor.  His  two 
defences  were  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  each  other;  but  the 
House  laughed  at  his  devemess,  and  forgave  his  sin.  Since  his 
speech,  the  Gk>Temment  have  fuUy  justified,  however,  what,  at  the 
tune,  was  a  piece  of  unfounded  self-glorification  about  their  diplo- 
matic success  with  Naples,  by  getting  for  the  two  engineers^  com- 
pensation to  the  amount  of  £d,UX). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  the  Government — 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable — has  been  the  passing  of  the  two 
most  critical  of  their  Lidian  resolutions:  the  Commons  haye 
accepted  the  proposition  for  an  enlarged  Council,  and  for  the  elec* 
tion  of  some  of  its  members  by  a  constituency  to  be  hereafter 
defined.  Lord  Staklbt  has  proved  himself  a  stout  and  wary 
champion  in  a  very  difficult  controveny.  His  lordship  has  not  only 
fought  well  in  the  battle  of  the  resolutions,  but  has  introduced  an 
India  Bill  of  his  own.  He  proposes  that  there  shall  be  an  Lidian 
Secretary,  a  Council  of  fifteen,  eight  of  whom  are  to  be  nominated 
by  the  crown,  and  seven  by  the  East  India  Directors  out  of  their 
own  number;  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  up  alternately  by  the 
Secretary  for  India  and  the  Council  itself.  The  Bill  has  real  merits, 
and  we  should  not  wonder  if,  oppressed  by  the  heat,  and  terrified  by 
the  Thames,  the  House  permits  it  to  pass  without  much  discussion. 

During  the  month,  we  have  heard  **  rumours  of  wars:"  one  week, 
we  have  feared  lest  an  American  fleet  should  avenge  alleged 
infractions  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  exercise  by  our  shivery 
eruisers  of  the  right  of  search ;  the  next  week  we  have  been  threat- 
ened with  the  terrible  vision  of  a  French  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  or  of  Kent.  We 
believe  that  there  baa  been  much  needless  alarm.  The  American 
difficulty  may  surely  be  settled  by  frank  and  honourable  diplomacy ; 
i&deed,  already  there  is  proqpect  of  the  question  receiring  satis- 
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factory  adjustment ;  and  althougli  no  promifles,  no  oaths,  could  bind 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  he  dare  not  land  a  single  soldier  on 
our  shores.  The  indignant  furj  of  a  free  people  would  drive  to 
destruction  all  the  legions  of  tyranny ;  and  if  he  ventured  to  per- 
petrate the  appalling  crime  of  mvading  the  territory  of  a  generous 
and  confiding  ally,  the  stifled  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  own 
subjects  would  nnd  terrible  utterance,  and,  within  a  week,  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  would  perish  for  ever. 
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Abt.  I.— HUGH  LATIMER. 

1.  The  Sermons  of  Hugh  Latim&r.    London.     1824. 

2.  Sertnons  and  Bemaine  of  Hugh  Latimer,     Parker  Society,  Gam- 

bridge.    181(5. 

Thr  leading  clergy  of  the  Churcli  of  England  performed  i^ 
noble  part  during  the  time  of  the  Reformation  under  the 
Eighth  Henry,  however  foul  may  have  been  some  of  the 
instruments,  and  unscrupulous  the  measures  employed  by  other 
parties  on  the  side  of  reiorm.  Many,  whose  names  remain  till 
this  day  embalmed  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  then  rose  to  the 
height  of  the  emergency,  and  proved,  in  the  midst  of  disastrous 
circumstances,  lights  mm  heaven.  Of  these  worthies  few 
occupy  a  more  prominent  position,  and  none  fill  a  wider  space 
in  the  popular  recollection,  than  Hugh  Latimer,  the  quondam 
Bishop  of  Worcester ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  and 
for  several  years  before,  a  plain  presbyter,  having  found  the 
episcopate  a  burden  too  heavy  for  nim  to  bear.  With  him  the 
fabulous  Nolo  episcopari,  as  with  Hooper,  was  no  formula,  but 
a  conviction,  and  at  the  first  decent  excuse  he  found  for  laying 
down  his  pallium  and  mitre,  he  shook  himself  free  of  the 
wearisome  oaubles.  But  his  story  is  worth  telling,  before  we 
enter  upon  an  exhibition  of  his  merits. 

This  preacher  after  the  people's  heart  was  himself  a  man  of 
the  people,  the  son  of  a  plain  yeoman  of  Thurcaster,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester — a  descent  of  which,  humble  though  it 
might  be,  he  never  was  ashamed — nay,  made  it  his  boast,  say- 
ing in  one  of  his  sermons  at  court  :— 

^  My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he 
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had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pound  by  the  year  at  the  uttermost,  and 
hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk 
for  an  hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was 
able,  and  did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himseu'  and  his  horse, 
while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages. 
I  can  remember  that  1  buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Black- 
heath  Field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to  have 
preached  before  the  King's  migesty  now.  He  marryed  my  sisters  with 
five  pound,  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in 
godhness  and  the  fear  of  Ood.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor 
neighbours.  And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  said  farm ;  where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth  sixteen 
pound  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  anything  for  his 
prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the 
poor," 

What  an  exquisite  picture  of  humble  farmer -life  in  the 
fifteenth  centuiy  in  England — ^its  industry,  its  thrift,  and  its' 
homely  hospitality — no  beggar  ever  turned  unrelieved  from 
the  door,  and  his  poor  neighbours  received  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  share  the  fruits  of  the  husbandman's  toiL  What  a  bit 
for  the  pencil  of  a  Gainsborough,  a  Constable^  or  a  Wilson ! 
What  a  genial  morgeau  for  the  descriptive  powers  of  the  author 
of  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  and  the  unworldly  "  Vicar ! "  The 
lofty  prelate,  who  in  the  high  tide  of  court  favour,  could  thus 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  early  home,  would,  in  this  homeli- 
ness of  mood  alone,  apart  from  nis  attractive  and  entertaining 
oratory  or  other  distinction,  find  his  way  to  the  people's  heart. 
This  is  one  of  those  touches  of  nature  '*  which  make  the  whole 
world  kin." 

The  year  of  Hugh  Latimer's  birth  is  disputed.  Some  fixing 
it  as  early  as  1470,  others  in  the  year  1480.  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably near  the  correct  date,  as  it  agrees  with  Foxe  the  mar- 
tyrolo^t's  statement,  that  at  the  period  of  Edward  VI. 's 
accession,  which  was  in  1547,  Latimer  was  above  sixty-seven 
years  old.  Thus  the  dates  are  unfixed,  and,  we  haye  to  add, 
that  the  facts  are  scanty  in  the  history  of  our  martyr,  until  he 
becomes  a  public  man — a  circumstance  the  less  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  tne  duration  of  Shelley  the  poet's  stay  at  Brentford 
school,  at  Eton,  and  at  Oxford,  is  not  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined in  any  printed  memoir  to  which  we  haye  had  access, 
although  the  records  of  these  several  schools  would  determine 
the  facts  with  accuracy, — although  a  cousin  and  schoolfellow 
has  written  his  life, — and  although  hundreds  of  persons  must 
still  be  living  who  knew  his  early  history  perfectly. 

Another  of  the  allusions  of  Latimer  to  nis  life  at  home,  fur- 
nishes a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  recreation  allowed  in  the 
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fisnuly  of  one  who  brought  up  his  children  **  in  godliness  and 
fear  of  God:"— 

^  Men  of  England  in  times  past/*  says  the  prelate,  "  when  thej 
would  exercise  themselves  (for  we  must  needs  have  some  recreation, 
our  bodyes  cannot  endure  without  some  exercise),  they  were  wont 
to  goe  abroad  in  the  fields  of  shooting.  The  art  of  shooting  hath 
been  in  times  past  muche  esteemed  in  this  realme :  it  is  a  gift  of 
God  that  he  hath  given  us  to  excell  all  other  nations  withall.  It 
hath  been  God*s  instrument  whereby  he  hath  given  us  manye  vie- 
toryes  against  our  enemies.  In  my  time,  my  poor  father  was  as 
diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoote,  as  to  leame  me  any  other  thing ;  and 
so  I  think  other  men  did  their  children.  He  taught  me  how  to 
draw;  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not  to  drawe  with 
strength  of  armes,  as  other  nations  doe,  but  with  strength  of  the 
bodye.  I  had  my  bowes  bought  me,  according  to  my  age  and 
strength ;  as  I  encreased  in  them,  so  my  bowes  were  made  bigger 
and  bigger ;  for  men  shall  never  shoote  well,  except  they  be  brought 
up  in  it.  It  is  a  goodly  arte,  a  wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and 
much  commended  in  physic." 

Brute  strength  is  not  of  such  vital  moment  now-a-days  as  in 
ihooe  of  the  "  Blachheath  Field,"  when  the  stout  yew-tree  and 
the  twanging  thong  tried  the  shoulder  to  the  utmost ;  yet  never 
can  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  man  of  arms,  wheth^ 
he  be  strong  or  weak.  A  campaign  kills  more  men  than  a  field 
of  battle,  and  the  men  who  sink  under  the  one  are  ill-fitted  for 
the  stem  conflicts  of  the  other.  Not  the  worst  part  of  a  man's 
education,  we  hold  with  Latimer  the  elder,  is  that  in  which  he 
is  taught  "to  shoote" — in  which  for  patriotic,  social,  and  per- 
sonal reasons,  he  is  trained  to  use  that  instinct  of  self-defence 
which  Gh)d  has  implanted  in  his  nature,  not  for  purposes  of 
aggression,  but  as  a  shield  against  wrong.  We  admire  old 
Latimer's  training  of  his  son,  and  equally  so  the  honest  pride 
of  the  son  in  the  wisdom  of  his  father's  plans.  The  preacher's 
whole  strain  of  observation  proves  him  to  have  practically 
adopted  the  sentiment  of  Horace, — 

'*  Nil  me  pceniteat  sanum  patris  hujus." 

Although  there  were  six  daughters  to  receive  their  portions 
cat  of  the  farm  of  a  four-pound  rental,  the  parents  of  Hugh 
determined  to  make  their  son  a  scholar,  and  give  him  to  the 
Church.  It  is  the  pride  of  Bomish  fathers  of  that  class  to 
make  their  sons  clergymen,  the  readiest  way  to  make  them 
gentlemen,  and  the  only  one  which  furnishes  an  eleemosynary 

{professional  education.     We  think  the  principle  wrong^  which 
hmishes  a  free  education .  for  the  ministry  alone,  as  it  must 
tend  to  the  social  degradation  of  that  profession  below  all 
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otherB ;  and  we  thus  passingly  record  our  disapproval  of  a 
system  whicli  probably  ^ve,  nevertheless,  a  Hugh  Latimer  to 
tne  English  Cmurch.  The  Grammar  School  at  Leicester,  an 
institution  in  as  efficient  operation  now  as  ever,  thanks  to  that 
system  of  literary  endowment,  which  is  something  widely  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  condemn — sheer  ecclesiastical  almsgiving, 
prepared  the  lad  for  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  at 
Christ's  College  in  his  fourteenth  year.  A  conscientious  stu- 
dent, he  acquired  reputation  in  his  university  career,  and  was 
in  due  time  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Yery  much  in  earnest  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
he  had  serious  thoughts  about  enrolling  himself  in  some 
monkish  fraternity  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  secure  his 
everlasting  peace.  When  the  doctrines  of  Luther  began  to  be 
bruited  in  the  university,  this  man,  so  earnest  ana  upright 
according  to  the  light  he  possessed,  set  himself  strenuously  to 
oppose  them,  and  his  efforts  were  marked  by  the  approbation  of 
the  governing  powers  at  Cambridge.  Majiy  others  wavered^ 
longmg  for  some  better  fare  than  the  dry  disquisitions  of  the 
Schoolmen,  but  Latimer  seemed  to  be  satined,  and  propounded 
reasons  publicly  why  others  should  be  satisfied  with  the  chopped 
straw  of  Duns  the  Irishman,  and  Peter  the  Lombard,  with  the 
flatulent  puff- paste  of  seraphic  doctors  and  doctors  angelic. 
But  the  leaven  of  research  and  doubt  at  last  began  to  work  in 
himself  as  it  had  wrought  in  others,  and  probably  about  his 
fortieth  year  he  was  brought  to  embrace  the  truths  of  the 
Beformation.  The  fidelity  and  forbearance  of  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish Beformers  conduced  to  this  result,  for  Latimer  declares, 
after  Bilney  had  explained  to  him  his  views,  that  "  from  that 
time  forward,  he  began  to  smell  the  word  of  God,  and  forsake 
the  school-doctors  and  such  fooleries.^'  True  to  its  nature  that 
the  doctrine  of  faith  is  ever  provocative  of  works,  the  great 
preacher  and  polemic  adopted  the  practice,  of  Bilney,  and  for- 
sook disputation  for  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  and  the 
Srisoner  in  his  dungeon.  Two  hundred  years  afterwards,  at 
Oxford,  the  doctrine  of  faith  wrought  in  the  same  way  with 
the  Weslevs.  Such  is  the  practical  reconciliation  which  '*  P^ure 
and  undefiled  religion''  invariably,  and  with  perfect  ease,  effect« 
between  the  doctrines  of  Paul  and  James.  Professional  exposi- 
tors encounter  insuperable  difficulties  here — "the  wayfiuing 
man  and  the  fool"  find  the  crooked  ''made  straight  and  the 
rough  places  plain."  These  benevolent  exercises  greatly  helped 
our  neophyte,  invigorating  and  expanding  his  virtues  and  nis 
views.  So  well  known  did  the  change  in  Latimer's  mind 
become,  that  Foxe  reports  him  to  have  been  examined  thereon 
along  with  Bilney,  by  an  ecdeeiastical  commission  appointed 
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by  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London.  This  is  really  true  of  Bilney, 
who  did  not  acquit  himself  Uke  a  man  on  the  occasion,  to  his 
own  horror  and  regret,  exhibiting  the  same  weakness  which 
Cranmer  did  afterwards ;  but  with  the  same  result,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  recreant  archbishop,  for  he  had  the  courage  to 
endure  martyrdom  for  the  truth  only  four  years  later, 
being  publicly  burnt  in  1631,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  by  Nix, 
the  bishop  of  that  see.  There  is  no  evidence  beyond  Foxe*s 
report  that  Latimer  was  subjected  to  inquisition  then,  although 
he  had  become  a  man  marked  for  his  Scriptural  zeal,  and  for 
the  altered  style  of  his  preaching,  which  no  longer  denounced 
the  Reformers,  but  exhibited  and  exalted  Christ. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  him  about  this  period,  which  is  illus- 
trative of  the  spirit  of  these  times,  and  of  the  marvellous  frank- 
ness of  Master  Latimer  with  his  opponents.  Card-pla}ring  was 
a  standard  recreation  at  Christmas-tide,  and  our  Ileformer, 
about  the  Christmas  of  1529,  took  illustrative  texts  out  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  he  announced  by  the  names  and 
figures  of  a  pack  of  cards. 

A  certain  Dr.  Buckingham,  prior  of  the  Black  Friars,  con- 
ceiving this  an  apt  occasion  for  travestying  and  confiitinff 
Latimer,  in  the  same  pulpit,  prodtkced  a  pair  of  dice,  and 
cast  cinque-quater^  for  the  edification  of  the  people — the  cinque 
being  five  places  out  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  quater 
bein(^  the  four  doctors.  By  means  of  these  he  would  prove 
that  it  was  not  expedient  for  the  people  to  hear  the  Scriptures 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  lest  the  ignorant  sort  might  be  brought 
to  misinterpret  their  meaning,  and  leave  their  vocation :  as,  for 
instance,  the  ploughman  reading,  "  No  man  that  layeth  his 
hand  on  the  plough,  and  looketh  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
Gh>d,'*  might,  peradventure,  cease  from  the  plough ;  the  baker 
reading,  *^  A  little  leaven  oorrupteth  a  whole  lump  of  dough," 
may,  perchance,  leave  our  bread  unleavened ;  and  a  simple  man 
reading,  "  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  [duck  it  out,"  might  make 
himself  blind,  and  so  the  world  would  be  full  of  beggars.  The 
triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  proverbially  short ;  and  this  paltry 
friar's  only  lasted  till  the  afternoon  service,  when  Latimer,  who 
had  heard  him  in  the  mominff,  occupied  the  pulpit.  Bucking- 
ham sat  opposite  him,  envdoped  m  that  hood,  of  which,  as 
garniture  for  the  dead  and  living,  it  has  been  sharply  said : — 

"  Qui  fit  ut  moriamur  in  cucullo 
Cum  nemo  bene  vivat  in  cucullo  ?  " 
(The  monk*8  hood  the  dead  can  profit  but  faintly, 
Since  the  living  the  monk*8  hood  has  never  made  saintly.) 

The  preacher  proceeded  to  say  that  such  metaphors  as  were 
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alluded  to  in  tbe  moming  were  well  understood  in  all  langfoagee,' 
and  would  neTer  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense : — 

"  Asjfor  example,**  observed  he,  looking  towards  tbe  place  where 
the  prior  sat,  *'when  the  painters  represent  a  fox  preaching  out 
of  a  friar's  cowl,  no  one  is  so  weak  as  to  take  this  for  a  real  fox, 
but  only  as  a  figure  of  cautiom,  to  beware  of  that  hjpocrisy,  craft, 
and  dissimulation,  which  lieth  hid  many  times  in  these  cowls." 

The  application  was  too  pertinent  to  be  mistaken ;  and 
Master  Buckingham's  ears  were  so  warmed  for  him,  that  he 
never  cared  to  hear  Master  Latimer  again. 

"West,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  dropped  into  St.  Mary's,  on 
purpose  to  hear  him,  was  served  in  much  the  same  uncere- 
monious fashion — Latimer  altering  his  subject  on  the  instant 
that  he  caught  sidlit  of  this  unfriendly  prelate,  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls,  and  a  contrast 
therewith  of  those  degenerate  pastors,  who  more  resembled 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  than  Christ.  But  the  bishop,  who  was 
present  with  an  inridious  purpose,  thanked  the  preacher  when 
service  was  over,  for  his  faithful  discourse,  and  begged  of  him 
to  preach,  in  the  same  place,  one  against  Martin  Luther  and 
his  doctrine.  To  which  Latimer  replied :  *'  Sure  I  am  that  I 
have  preached  before  you  this  day  no  mafl%  doctrine,  but  only 
the  doctrine  of  God  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  Luther  do 
none  otherwise  than  I  have  done,  there  necdeth  no  confutation 
of  his  doctrine."  **  Well,  well,  Mr.  Latimer,"  said  the  bishop  ; 
''  I  perceive  that  you  somewhat  smell  of  the  pan ;  you  will 
repent  this  gear  some  day ; "  and  from  that  moment  became  the 
bold  preacher's  declared  enemy.  He  interdicted  Latimer  from 
preaching  in  the  University  pulpit ;  but  as  that  of  the  Augustine 
Friars  was  out  of  a  bishojrs  jurisdiction,  and  the  prior  sympa- 
thized vrith  the  Augustinian  Luther's  noreltiee,  Latimer  found 
an  opening  still  left  him  there  for  his  faithfdl  and  fearless 
ex}x>8itions  of  the  truth.  Upon  this,  the  bishop,  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  University,  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  com- 
plaints to  Cardinal  Wolsey  against  Latimer,  as  a  sower  of  false 
doctrine,  and  breeder  of  discord  in  Cambridge.  Wokey,  with 
all  his  faults,  was  no  bigot;  a  clever,  unprincipled,  worldly 
man,  who,  if  his  interests  had  leaned  towards  the  Refermation, 
would  have  forwarded  it  with  all  his  might ; — he  summoned 
Latimer,  with  two  of  his  chief  accusers  before  him.  At  that 
interview,  our  fearless  preacher  acquitted  himself  so  well  on 
the  score  of  scholarship,  and  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  that,  turning  to  his  accuserSi  the  cardinal  said  : 
"  What  mean  you,  my  masters,  to  bring  such  a  man  before  me 
into  accusation  P  I  thought  he  had  been  some  light-headed 
fellow,  that  never  studied  such  kind  of  doctrine,  as  the  school 
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authom  are/'  After  which,  and  more  of  Mendly  colloquy, 
Wokey  dismlMed  Latimer,  with  his  license  to  preach  through* 
out  England. 

This  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  a  summons  to  deliver 
the  Lent  sermons  at  Windsor,  before  Henry  YIII. ;  that 
monarch  being  then  engaged  in  his  project  of  getting  rid  of 
his  first  conjugal  encumbrance,  Catharine  of  Arragon.  The 
king's  £eal  in  ffaining  his  unrighteous  object,  was  quickened 
by  the  jest  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  uttered  in  the  royal  presence : 
'^Lordl  what  a  thing  is  this^that  a  man  can't  repent  of  his 
sin,  without  the  Pope's  leave ! "  The  state  of  feeling  in  the 
monarch'*  bosom  was  favourable  to  his  taking  Latimer  under 
hie  patronage,  who  evidentlv  cared,  by  common  report,  as  little 
for  the  Pope  as  did  Henry  himself.  The  University  probably  dis- 
played little  readiness  to  comply  with  Henry's  wishes  for  their 
decision  and  counsel  in  his  iavour,  hence  his  taking  a  man  by 
the  hand  whom  the  authorities  of  that  place  discountenanced  as 
decidedly  as  they  dared,  and  his  relish  in  snubbing  Mr.  Yice- 
Chanoellor.  When  tha^  functionary  was  present  at  the  court 
sermon,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  1530,  the  self-willed 
monarch  extravagantly  praised  Latimer's  discourse,  and  added, 
**  This  greatly  displeaseth  Mr.  Yice^OhanceUor  yonder,"  aiming 
his  remark  direct  at  the  learned  vice. 

But  the  smiles  of  royalty,  just  as  little  as  the  frowns 
of  pedantry  or  prelacy,  could  warp  the  honest  Hugh  from 
his  straightforward  course.  This  is  shown  in  the  magni- 
ficent remonstrance^  addressed  by  him  to  Henry,  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter,  dated  the  Ist  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  on 
occasion  of  the  royal  proclamation  just  published  against 
heretical  books,  thereamong  including  the  New  Testament 
in  the  vulgar  tongue*  A  sentence  or  two  will  show  its  spirit : 
denouncing  the  conduct  of  those  who  advised  his  majesty  to 
oppose  the  circulation  of  such  works,  he  says  : — 

**  They  will  as  much  as  in  them  lyeth,  debar,  not  onely  the  Word 
of  God,  which  David  calleth  a  light  to  direct  and  shew  every  num 
Mow  to  order  hi*  affections  and  luets  according  to  the  commandments 
of  Ood ;  but  also  by  their  subtle  wyliness,  thoy  instruct,  move,  and 
provoke,  in  a  manner,  all  kings  in  Christendom,  to  ayde,  euccoure, 
and  helpe  them  in  this  their  mischiefe ;  and  especialhe  in  this  your 
realme,  they  have  sore  blinded  your  liege  people  and  subjects  with 
their  lawes,  customes,  ceremonies,  and  Banbery  glosses ;  and 
punished  them  with  cursings,  excommunications,  and  other  cor- 
ruptions (corrections,  I  would  say),  and  now,  at  the  last,  when  they 
see  that  they  cannot  prevail  against  the  open  truth  (which,  the 
more  it  is  persecuted,  the  more  mcreaseth  by  their  tyrannic),  they 
have  made  it  treason  to  your  noble  grace  to  have  the  Scripture  in 
EnglisL'' 
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,  We  need  go  no  further  to  ascertain  on  wUcli  side  the  sym- 
pathies and  conyiotions  of  the  writer  lay.  He  was  now  a  man 
of  mature  age,  fifty,  had  made  up  his  mind  beyond  the  possi* 
bility  of  recantatipn,  and  could  do  nothing  ''  against  the  truth, 
but  for  the  truth."  Although  his  prosped»  at  court  were  most 
promising,  Latimer  retired  to  a  country  living  at  West  Kington, 
m  Wiltshire,  to  which  he  was  now  presented,  therein  holding 
light  the  advice  of  courtier  Mends,  who  counselled  him  to 
stay ;  but  Latimer  had  no  ambition,  as  his  after  career  proved, 
and  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  hold  a  benefice 
without  performing  its  duties. 

Latimer's  fame  as  a  diligent  preacher  extended  far -and  wide 
in  the  west  country,  and  brought  him  an  invitation  to  preach 
before  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Bristol,  at  Eastor,  a  popu- 
larity which  excited  the  malice  of  one  Hubberdine,  and  another 
friar,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  obtained  an  inhibition  against 
all  who  would  officiate  without  a  special  'license.  They  con* 
trived  also  that  the  obnoxious  person  against  whom  it  was 
aimed  should  be  summoned  before  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  answer  for  his  misdeeds,  although  he  appealed  to  be 
heard  before  his  own  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury.  But 
the  inquisition  in  London,  which  occurred  in  1631 — 2,  issued 
in  his  quiet  dismissal  to  resume  the  functions  of  his  country  cure. 
In  1535,  the  see  of  Worcester  becoming  vacant,  it  was  con- 
ferred on  Latimer,  through  the  good  omces  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  other  friends  of  his  at  court.  Li  1536,  the  new- 
made  bishop  addressed  convocation  in  a  Latin  sermon,  which 
was  afterwards  translated  and  published  in  English.  From  this 
time  we  hear  nothing  particular  of  the  prelate,  till  we  find  him 
preaching  before  the  court  in  1539,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
discourse,  he  was  accused  of  having  preached  a  seditious 
sermon — any  sermon  being  so  understood  which  simply  dared 
to  enforce  the  duty  of  sovereigns  to  their  subjects.  On  the 
kiu^  asking  ''What  say  you  to  that,  sirP"  Latimer  replied, 
feanng  no  earthly  monarch,  yet  rendering  to  Henry  the 
respect  due  to  his  dignity : — 

''  I  never  thought  myself  worthy,  nor  I  ever  sued  to  be  a  prescher 
before  your  grace;  but  I  was  called  to  it,  and  would  be  willing,  if  you 
mislike  me,  to  give  place  to  my  betters ;  for  I  grant  there  be  a 
great  many  more  worthy  of  the  room  than  I  am ;  and  if  it  be  your 
grace's  pleasure  so  to  allow  them  for  preachers,  I  would  be  content 
to  bear  their  books  after  them :  but  if  your  grace  allow  me  for  a 
preacher,  I  would  desire  your  grace  to  give  me  leave  to  discharge 
my  conscience ;  give  me  leave  to  frame  my  doctrine  according  to  my 
audience.  I  had  been  a  very  dolt  to  have  preached  so  at  the 
borders  of  your  realm,  as  I  preach  before  your  grace.*' 
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So  little  was  the  good,  honest  man  disposed  to  veil  under  a 
bushel  the  light  he  designed  to  flash  into  the  conscienoes  of 
wjeai,  that  on  a  certain  New  Year's  day,  his  only  gift  to  his 
burly  majesty  was  one  that  might  fairly  have  given  -oiSencey  if 
the  Christian  zeal  that  prompted  the  act  did  not  plead  its 
excuse.  The  bishop  presented  Henry  YIIL  with  a  New  Testa- 
ment, the  leaf  of  which  was  folded  down  oyer  the  passage 
which  ran :  '*  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge." 
But  though  the  kinff  was  personally  partial  and  indulgent  to 
Latimer,  the  bishop  himself  like  the  prophet  of  the  wilderness, 
had  no  relish  for  ihe  soft  raiment  of  kings'  houses,  and  their 
ceremonious  ways.  Just  four  years  after  his  investiture,  he 
took  occasion  of  the  infamous  act  of  Six  Articles,  which  he 
could  never  sanction  or  enforce,  to  shake  himself  rid  of  his 
episcopal  fetters ;  declaring,  as  he  jumped  np,  after  doffing  his 
rochet  and  lawn,  ''that  he  was  now  rid  of  a  great  burden, 
and  had  never  found  his  shoulders  so  light  before." 

On  his  return  to  the  country,  he  shortly  afterwards  met  with 
an  accident  from  the  falling  cdP  a  tree,  which  obliged  bim  to  go 
to  London  for  surgical  treatment.  When  there,  on  the  plea  of 
contumacious  rejection  of  the  Six  Articles,  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  in  a  state 
of  great  misery  and  neglect  for  six  years,  till  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI.  He  was  then  released,  treated  with  distinction, 
and  solicited  to  resume  his  functions  as  bishop  of  Worcester ; 
but  he  steadily  declined.  Preaching,  and  not  intriguing  or 
govemiug,  was  his  proper  fiinction ;  and  to  this  he  devoted 
himself  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  all  the  fidelity  of  an 
apostle.  Although  he  was  now  so  aged,  he  preached  usually 
twice  on  Sundays ;  and  it  was  his  ordinary  practice  to  rise  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer,  in  order  to 
pursue  his  studies.  Some  of  the  most  racy  and  telling  of  his 
discourses  were  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  youthful 
monarch,  with  an  effect  too  beneficial  to  be  questioned.  The 
celebrated  martyr,  John  Bradford,  was  converted  under  his 
faithful  ministry.  Latimer  contributed  largely  to  the  "Book 
of  Homilies,"  where  the  same  passages  are  frequently  found  to 
occur,  which  appear  in  his  printed  sermons. 

But  darker  days  came.  The  sun  of  the  Sixth  Edward  set. 
It  needed  the  pruning  process  of  Mary's  reign  to  clear  Pro- 
testantism of  many  a  wildins  of  Popish  growth,  that  would 
have  continued  otherwise  to  cQsfigure  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
But  while  it  tended  to  purify  the  creed,  the  process  was 
destructive  both  to  the  lives  and  goods  of  Protestants.  And 
among  the  first  sufferers  was  Latimer,  overtaken  near 
Coventry  by  a  citation  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  1553,  when 
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he  wa»  engaged  in  bis  usual  emplojiDent  of  preacliing.  He 
had  several  hours'  intimation  of  his  danger,  during  which  he 
might  have  escaped ;  he  was  merely  cited,  not  arrested ;  but, 
instead  of  fleeing  abroad,  as,  perhaps,  his  very  summoners 
desired,  he  rendered  himself  forthwith  to  the  metropolis,  and 
underwent  examination,  whence  he  was  remitted  to  his  old 
quarters,  the  Tower.  Here  the  poor  old  man  was  treated  with 
great  brutality ;  for  he  was  kept  in  winter  without  fire,  till  he- 
was  well  nigh  famished ;  whereon  he  said  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower :  **  Tou  look,  I  think,  that  I  should  bum  ;  but  except 
you  let  me  have  some  fire,  I  am  like  to  deceive  your  expeo^ 
tation,  for  I  am  like  here  to  starve  for  cold/'  But  even  the 
extreme  sorrows  of  his  imprisonment  were  mitigated  by  the 
fellowship  in  sufferings  of  Granmer,  Ridley^  and  Bradford,  who 
were  confined  in  the  same  apartment  with  himself.  That 
Latimer  felt  their  society  rich  consolation  his  own  words 
testify:  ''The  same  tower  being  Ml  of  other  prisoners,  we 
four  were  thrust  into  one  chamber,  as  men  not  to  be  accounted 
of;  but  God  be  thanked!  to  our  great  joy  and  comfort,  there 
did  we  together  read  over  the  New  Testament  with  great 
deliberation  and  painful  study."  If  these  four  witnesses  for 
the  truth  were  compared  to  the  Evangelists,  whose  society 
lightened  the  bonds  of  their  prison-house,  we  could  not 
hesitate  to  class  old  Latimer  with  the  picturesque  and  fervid 
Mark;  making  the  grave  and  wise  Ridley,  Luke;  Granmer, 
Matthew ;  and  the  holy  Bradford,  John.  Previously  to  this, 
Latimer  had  written  to  Ridley,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  their 
martyrdom:-  ^ 

*'  All  our  ability,  all  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.  He  requireth  and 
promiseth.  Let  us  declare  our  obedience  to  his  will,  when  it  shall 
De  requisite,  in  the  time  of  trouble,  yea,  in  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
When  that  number  is  fulfilled,  which  I  ween  shall  be  shortly,  then 
have  at  the  Papists  ;  when  they  shaU  say  *  Peace,  all  things  are  safe,* 
then  Ghrist  shall  eome  to  keep  his  sreat  parliament,  to  the  redress 
of  all  things  that  he  sees  amiss.  J^ut  he  shall  not  come  as  the 
Papists  fain  him,  to  hide  himself,  and  to  play  bo-peep,  as  it  were, 
under  a  piece  of  bread«  but  he  shall  eome  gloriously,  to  the  terror 
and  fear  of  all  Papists ;  but  to  the  great  consolation  and  comfort  of 
all  that  will  here  suffer  for  him.  Comfort  yourselves,  one  another, 
with  these  words." 

The  painful  dnranee  of  the  Tower  was  exchanged  in  April, 
1554,  for  scenes  scarcely  less  pain  Ail,  at  Oxford,  in  the  enforced 
disputations  into  which  the  Reformers  entered  with  some 
picked  men  of  the  Popish  party — the  cream  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  at  least  fifteen  learned  doctors  on  that  side,  being 
selected  to  extinguish  the  Protestant  divinea. 
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After  Ridley  and  Cranmer  had  been  sufficiently  Imited  with 
tannts,  and  worried  with  syllogismB  of  which  the  weakness  and 
folly  were  as  irritating  as  their  falsehood,  Foxe  tells  us  they 
fell  upon  old  Latimer.  **  There  replied  unto  him  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oriel  College,  Dr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  narpsfield ;  and  divers  othera 
had  snatches  at  him,  and  gave  him  bitter  taunts.  He  escaped 
no  hissings,  and  scornful  laughings,  no  more  than  they  that 
went  before  him.  He  was  very  faint,  and  desired  that  he  ii^ight 
not  long  tarry.  He  durst  not  drink  for  fear  of  vomiting.  The 
disputation  ended  before  eleven  of  the  clock.''  That  is,  the  old 
man  was  subjected  to  their  cruel  inquisition  for  three  hours. 
In  a  strain  of  mingled  fidelity  and  charity,  Latimer  appeals  to 
their  conscience,  and  condemns  their  corruption  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Oospel ;  reminding  us,  in  its  closing  words,  of  Luther's, 
**  Here  stand  I — ^I  can  do  no  other — God  help  me." 

^  I  hope,  good  masters,  you  will  suffer  an  old  man  a  little  to  play 
the  child,  and  to  speak  one  thing  twice.  O  Lord  God !  you  nave 
changed  the  most  holy  communion  into  a  private  action ;  and  you 
deny  to  the  laity  the  Lord's  cup,  contrary  to  Christ's  commandment ; 
and  you  do  blemish  the  annunciation  of  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come— for  you  have  changed  the  Common  Prayer,  called  the  Divine 
Service,  with  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  from  the  vulgar 
and  known  lang^uage,  into  a  strange  tongue,  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord  revealed  m  his  word.  God  open  the  door  of  ^our  heart, 
to  see  the  things  you  should  see  herein.  I  would  as  fain  obey  my 
sovereign  as  any  in  this  realm,  but  in  these  things  I  can  never  do  it 
with  an  upright  conscience.     G^d  be  merciful  unto  us.     Amen." 

After  this  follow  a  few  dialogues  with  his  opponents,  in 
which  the  unseemly  trifling  is  but  upon  a  par  with  the  unspiritual 
ignorance  and  coarse  cruelty  of  the  conservative  party.  If 
tney  cannot  crush  Latimer  by  Scripture  doctrine,  they  hope  to 
do  BO  by  philology  and  logical  quibbles. 

**Dr.  Weston.  Will  vou  have  al)  things  done,  that  Christ  did  then 
[at  the  Lord's  supper]  r  Why  then  the  priest  must  be  hanged  on 
the  morrow.  And  where  find  you,  I  pray,  that  a  woman  should 
receive  the  sacrament  ? 

'•  Latimer.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  turn  my  book  ?  I  find  it 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Corinthians ;  I  trow  these  be  the 
words :  '  Frohet  autem  9eip9um  homo^'  ^c.  I  pray  you,  good  master, 
what  gender  is  homo  ? 

**  A'.  Weston,    Marry,  the  common  gender. 

"  Dr.  Cole,     It  is  in  the  Greek  5  av^gaKrog. 

"  Dr.  Harpsfield.    It  is  a^ij^,  that  is  vir. 

^Latimer.  It  is  in  my  book  of  Erasmus'  translation,  *  Frohet 
Meip9um  homo.* 

^  Dr.  I^ckenham.  It  is  prohei  teipswrn^  indeed,  and  therefore  it 
importeth  the  masculine  gender. 
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"  Latimer.  Wbat  tben  P  I  trow  when  the  woman  touched  Christy 
he  said,  *Quis  tetiaii  me  T  Scio  quad  alius  me  ietigity  that  is, '  Who 
touched  me  ?    I  know  that  some  man  touched  me.' 

"  Dr,  Weston.  I  will  be  at  host  with  you  anon.  When  Christ 
was  at  his  supper,  none  were  with  him,  but  his  apostles  only.  Ergo^ 
he  meant  no  women,  if  you  will  have  his  institution  kept. 

"  Latimer,  In  the  twelve  apostles,  was  represented  the  whole 
Church,  in  which  you  will  grant  both  men  and  women  to  be." 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  that  the  Greek  original  referred  to 
by  the  reverend  disputants  above,  is  quoted  correctly  by  neither, 
a  matter  of  little  import  to  their  argument.  One  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  their  equivoques,  and  which  would  entertain  one 
more,  if  it  had  not  been  ingenuity  exercised  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  is  the  following : — 

"  Dr.  Weston.  I  remember  my  Lord  Chancellor  demanded  Master 
Hooper  of  these  questions :  Whether  edere^  to  eat,  were  credere,  to 
believe ;  and  altare,  an  altar,  were  Christus,  Christ,  in  all  the  Scrip- 
ture, &c.  And  he  answered,  Yea.  Then  said  my  Lord  Chancellor, 
Why  then  Habemus  altare  de  quo  non  licet  edere,  i.  e.  We  have  an 
jltar  of  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  eatj  is  much  to  say  as,  Hdbemus 
Christum  in  quo  non  licet  credere^  i.  e.,  We  have  a  Christy  in  whom 
we  may  not  believe.*^ 

This,  it  will  be  owned,  was  sharp  enough  on  the  part  of  Master 
Stephen  Gardiner.  But,  quick-witted  as  was  his  Grace  of  Win- 
chester, in  clearness  of  faith  and  precision  of  definition,  we 
question  if  he  was  a  match  for  simple,  honest  old  Latimer. 
We  know  of  nothing  better  than  this  : — 

"  Latimer,  Christ  gave  not  his  body  to  be  received  with  the  mouth, 
but  he  gave  the  sacrament  of  his  body  to  be  received  with  the  mouth ; 
he  gave  the  sacrament  to  the  mouth,  his  body  to  the  mind." 

This  disputation,  which  was  in  point  of  fSetct  a  trial,  was 
followed  by  sentence  of  excommunication.  At  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  they  were  asked,  *'  whether  they  would  turn  or  no ; 
and  they  bade  them  read  on  in  the  name  of  God,  for  they  were 
not  minded  to  turn.  So  they  were  condemned  all  three." 
Three  prelates  were  afterwards  appointed  to  give  them  a  hear- 
ing, the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  GFloucester,  and  Bristol,  before 
whom  they  came  :  Latimer  bending  under  the  weight  of 
seventy-five  years  and  many  infirmities,  a  si^t  to  awaken  pity 
in  any  hearts  but  those  of  ruthless  bigots.  He  bore  a  hat  in 
his  hand,  a  kerchief  on  his  head,  a  night-cap  or  two  over  this, 
and  a  great  cap,  with  two  broad  flaps,  to  button  under  the  chin; 
an  old  thread  frieze  gown  on  his  shoidders,  girded  with  a  penny 
leather  girdle,  to  which  hung,  by  a  long  strii^  of  leather,  his 
Testament  and  his  spectacles  withput  a  case.    He  was  so  feeble 
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that  he  oould  scarcely  walk  or  stand,  but  he  had  lost  none  of 
his  boldness  or  spirit,  as  the  occasional  laughter  of  the  audience 
at  his  pertinent  and  damaging  replies,  proved :  home-thrusts 
which  searched  the  very  vitals  of  the  inflated  ignorance  and 
pretension  on  the  bench — unpremeditated  sallies  which  did 
their  work  of  exposure  as  effectually  as  malice  the  most  virulent 
and  prepense.  Addressing  himself  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
he  said  :— 

''  Metbought  jour  lordship  brought  a  place  out  of  the  Scriptures 
to  confirm  the  same,  that  there  was  a  junsdiction  given  to  Peter,  in 
that  Christ  bade  him  regere^  eovem  his  people.  Indeed,  my  lord, 
Sftint  Peter  did  well  and  truly  his  office,  in  that  he  was  bid  regere  ; 
but  since,  the  bishops  of  Borne  have  taken  a  new  kind  of  regere. 
Indeed  they  ought  to  regere;  but  how,  my  lord  ?  Not  as  they  will 
themselves:  but  this  regere  must  be  hedged  in  and  ditched  in. 
They  must  regere,  but  secundum  verhum  Dei ;  they  must  rule,  but 
according  to  the  word  of  God.  But  the  bishops  of  Bome  have 
formed  regere  secundum  verhum  Dei,  into  regere  secundum  voluntatem 
tuam.** 

But  neither  did  reason  make  impression  upon  the  iudges, 
whose  minds  were  made  up,  nor  were  they  moved  with  com* 

Kision  at  the  misery  of  their  former  associate  on  the  bench, 
e  contemptibleness  of  their  powers  was  only  equalled  by  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  both  are  a  damning  evidence 
against  a  blind  conservatism.  The  men  of  progress  may  not 
be  always  wise,  but  they  are  usually  able  and  honest ;  whereas 
the  miserable  cleavers  to  the  status  quo  find  in  an  imreasoning 
conservatism  a  shelter  for  untenable  claims,  and  a  screen  for 
palpable  weakness.  How  unfairly  it  can  treat  its  opponents 
near  Master  Latimer  say : — 

"  Lo,  you  look  for  leamine  at  my  hands,  which  have  gone  so  long 
to  the  school  of  oblivion,  m&ing  the  bare  walls  my  library,  keeping 
me  so  long  in  prison  without  book,  or  pen,  or  ink,  and  now  you  let 
me  loose  to  come  and  answer  to  articles.  You  deal  with  me  as 
though  two  men  were  appointed  to  fight  for  life  and  death,  and  over- 
night the  one  through  friends  and  favour  is  cherished,  and  hath 
good  counsel  given  him  how  to  encounter  with  the  enemy  ;  the 
other,  for  envy  or  lack  of  Iriends,  all  the  whole  night  is  set  in  the 
stocks.  In  the  morning,  when  they  shall  meet,  the  one  is  in  strength 
and  lustv,  the  other  is  stark  of  his  limbs,  and  almost  dead  for  feeble- 
ness. Think  you,  that  to  run  through  this  man  with  a  spear  is  not 
a  goodly  victory  ?" 

The  same  iniquity  governed  another  part  of  the  procedure, 
keeping  the  letter  which  kills,  and  neglecting  the  spirit  which 

E'veA  life.     On«his  a^ing  leave  to  declare  in  three  words  why 
I  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope^  the  bi^op  of  Lincoln 
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said  to  Latimer :  ''  To-morrow  you  shall  have  license  to  speak 
forty  words/'  When  the  morrow  came,  abd  Bidley  was  bade 
by  this  inquisitorial  prelate  to  use  his  license,  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  counted  the  words  upon  his  fingers.  Before  Bidley 
had  finished  half  a  sentence,  the  doctors  cried,  that  his  number 
was  out,  and  the  defence  on  earth  was  thus  intercepted,  but 
^ly  tojjansfer  it  to  a  more  auff ost  tribunal,  and  a  more  exalted 
judge— the  great  assize  of  Chnst  at  the  last  day.  "  Shall  not 
Ood  avenge  his  own  elect,  which  cry  day  and  night  unto  him  ; 
though  he  bear  long  with  them  P"  Yea,  saith  Chiist,  "  I  tell 
you,  that  he  will  avenge  them  speedily." 

It  was  about  this  juncture,  that  Latimer  penned  that  most 
pathetic  of  epistles,  ''  to  all  the  unfeigned  lovers  of  God's 
truth,  out  of  a  prison  in  Oxford,  called  Bocardo ;"  which  one 
can  scarcely  read  without  tears  of  admiration  for  the  constancy 
and  singular  talent  of  the  man  ''  imprisoned  for  the  testimony 
of  Christ,"  and  ready  to  die  rather  than  "play  wilily,"  as 
'Hhey  do  that  go  to  mass,"  being  only  outward  conformists, 
and"  very  dissimulers." 

'^  Brethren,  the  time  is  come,  when  the  Lord's  ground  will  be 
known :  I  mean,  it  wiU  now  appear  who  bath  received  God's  word 
in  their  hearts  indeed,  to  the  taking  of  good  root  therein.  For  such 
will  not  shrink  for  a  little  heat  or  sun-baming  weather ;  but  stoutly 
stand  and  grow,  even  maugre  the  malice  of  aU  buroiog  showers  and 
tempests.  For  he  that  hath  played  the  wise  builder,  and  laid  his 
foundation  on  a  rock,  will  not  be  afraid  that  every  drizzling  rain  or 
mist  shall  hurt  his  buildings,  but  will  stand,  although  a  great  tempest 
do  come,  and  drops  of  rain  as  big  as  fir-faggots.  But  they  that  have 
builded  upon  a  sand  will  be  i£raid  (though  they  see  but  a  cloud 
arise,  a  little  black,  and  no  rain  or  wind  doth  ouce  touch  them ;  no, 
not  BO  much  as  to  lie  one  week  in  prison),  to  trust  God  with  their 
lives  which  gave  them.  For  thev  have  forgot  what  St.  Paul  saith  : 
'  If  we  die  we  are  the  Lord's,  ana  if  we  live  we  are  the  Lord's :  so 
that  whether  we  live  or  die  we  are  the  Lord's.'  Yet  we  will  not 
put  him  in  trust  with  his  own. 

"And  forasmuch,  my  dearly  beloved  bfethren  and  sisters  in  the 
Lord,  as  I  am  persuaded  of  you  that  you  be  in  the  number  of  the 
wise  builders,  which  have  made  their  foundation  sure,  by  faith  upon 
the  infallible  word  of  God's  truth,  and  will  now  bring  forth  the 
fruits  to  God's  glory  after  your  vocation,  as  occasion  shall  be  offered, 
although  the  sun  bum  never  so  hot,  nor  the  weather  be  never  so 
foul :  wherefore  I  cannot  but  signify  unto  every  one  of  vou,  to  go 
forward  accordingly  after  your  master  Christ ;  not  stickmg  at  the 
foul  way  and  stormy  weatner,  which  you  are  come  unto,  or  are  likely 
to  come :  of  this  being  most  certain,  that  the  end  of  your  sorrow 
shall  be  pleasant  and  joyful,  in  such  a  perpetual  rest  and  blissfulness 
as  cannot  but  swallow  up  the  storms  which  both  you  and  they  now 
feel,  and  are  like  to  feel  at  the  hands  of  those  sacrificing  prelates* 
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"  Besides  this,  set  before  you  also,  though  the  weather  be  stormy 
aad  foul,  yet  strive  to  go  apace,  for  you  go  not  alone :  many  other  of 
your  brethren  and  sisters  pass  by  the  same  path,  as  St.  Peter  saith, 
and  telieth  us,  that  company  might  cause  you  to  be  the  more 
courageous  and  cheerful :  but  if  you  had  no  company  at  all  to  go 
presently  with  you,  stiek  not  to  go  still  forward.  I  pray  you,  teU 
me,  if  any  from  the  beginning,  yea,  the  best  of  God's  friends,  hare 
found  any  fairer  way  er  weather  to  the  place  whither  we  are  going 
(I  mean  heaven),  than  we  now  £nd  or  are  like  to  find.  Except  ye 
will  with  the  worldlings,  which  have  their  part  and  portion  in  tnis 
Hfe,  tarry  still  by  the  way  till  the  storms  be  overpast ;  and  then 
either  night  will  approach  that  ye  cannot  travel,  or  else  the  doors 
will  be  shut  up  that  ye  cannot  go  in,  and  so,  without,  ye  shall  have 
wonderful  evil  lodgings ;  I  mean,  in  a  bed  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  goeth  not  out. 

**  Bead  from  the  first  of  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  begin  at  Abel 
and  so  to  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  the  patriarchs ;  Moses, 
David,  and  the  saints  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  tell  me  whether 
any  of  them  find  any  fairer  ways  than  we  now  find.  If  the  Old  will 
not  serve,  I  pray  you  come  to  the  New,  and  begin  with  Mary  and 
Joseph ;  and  come  from  thence  to  Zachariah,  Elizabeth,  John  the 
Baptist,  Stephen,  James,  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  every  one  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists :  and  see  whether  any  of  them  all  found  any 
other  way  unto  the  city,  whereunto  we  travel,  than  by  many  tribuli^ 
tions.  Besides  this,  if  you  should  call  to  remembrance  the  primitive 
Church  (Lord  Gk>d  1),  we  should  see  many  that  have  given  cheerfully 
their  bodies  to  most  grievous  torments,  rather  than  they  would  be 
■topped  in  their  journey.  There  was  no  day  scarce  in  the  year  but, 
I  diare  say,  a  thousand  was  the  fewest  that  with  joy  left  their  houses 
and  lives  here ;  but  in  the  city  that  they  went  unto,  they  found 
another  manner  of  dwellings  than  many  minds  be  able  to  conceive. 
Tet  if  none  of  these  were,  if  you  had  no  company  to  ^o  with  you, 
yet  have  you  me,  your  poorest  brother  and  bondman  in  the  Lord, 
with  many  other,  I  trust,  in  Gk>d.  But  if  ye  had  none  other  of  the 
Cithers,  patriarchs,  good  kings,  prophets,  apostles,  evangelists, 
martyrs,  holy  saints,  and  children  ot  Gk>d,  which  in  their  journey  to 
heaven  found  that  yon  are  likely  to  find  (if  you  go  on  forwards,  as 
I  trust  you  will),  vet  you  have  your  genend,  captain,  and  master, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  dear,  darling,  and  onty-begotten  and  beloved  Son 
of  Ood,  in  whom  was  all  the  feather's  joy  and  delectation ;  ye  have 
him  to  go  before  you ;  no  fairer  was  his  way  than  ours,  but  much 
worse  and  fouler,  towards  his  city  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Let 
OS  remember  what  manner  of  way  Christ  found :  begin  at  his  birth, 
and  go  forth  until  ye  come  at  his  burial,  and  you  shall  find  that 
every  step  of  his  journey  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than  yours  is. 
For  he  had  laid  upon  him,  at  one  time,  the  devil,  death,  and  sin,  and 
with  one  sacrifice,  never  again  to  be  done,  he  overcame  them  all. 
Wherefore,  my  dear  beloved,  be  not  so  dainty  to  look  to  have  at  the 
Lord's  hands,  your  dear  Father,  that  which  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
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and  eraDgeUsts,  marly  ra  and  saints,  yea,  and  his  own  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  did  not  find. 

*^  Hitherto  je  have  found  fairer  weather  and  fairer  way  too,  I  trow; 
but  because  we  hare  loitered  by  the  way,  and  not  made  the  speed 
that  we  should  have  done,  our  loving  Father  and  heavenly  Lord  hath 
overcast  the  weather,  and  hath  stirred  up  storms  and  tempests,  that 
we  might  the  more  speedily  run  out  the  race  before  ni^ht  come,  and 
before  the  doors  be  barred  up.  Now,  the  devil  and  his  ostlers  and 
tapsters  stand  in  erery  inn-door,  in  city  and  country  of  this  world, 
crying  unto  us, '  Come  in,  and  lodge  here ;  for  here  is  Christ,  and 
there  is  Christ ;  therefore,  tarry  witb  us  until  the  storm  be  oyerpast.' 
Not  that  they-  would  not  have  us  wet  to  the  skin,  but  that  the  time 
might  be  overpast,  to  our  utter  destruction.  Therefore,  beware  of 
his  enticements." 

All  this  is  intensely  pathetic,  but  it  is  also  beautifully  pictu- 
resque ;  not  the  laborious  picturesque  of  the  studio,  but  that 
native  grace,  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  which  yisits  the  pencil 
at  rare  times  of  inspiration,  when  the  projection  and  delineation 
of  truth  are  the  object  of  some  favoured  son  of  genius.  It 
would  appeal  on  both  grounds^  that  of  pathos  and  picturey  to 
the  BujflPering  people  of  God  addressed,  while  its  homely  but 
most  appropriate  figure  at  the  close,  was  in  consistent  harmony 
with  that  style  of  every-day  illustration  so  habitually  indulgea 
in  by  the  preacher  of  the  people.  It  is  a  scene  from  a  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  that  ante-dated  jBunyan's  by  a  hundred  years. 
Christian  is  upon  his  way  to  the  celestial  city,  running  for  the 
dear  life,  and  the  devil,  a  burly  vintner,  with  his  ostlers  and 
tapsters,  at  many  an  inn,  invite  him  to  delay  his  journey,  and 
refresh  his  weariness.  We  can  fancy  a  Retzch-like  presentation 
of  the  scene,  wherein,  with  a  Mephistophelean  leer,  the  infernal 
innkeeper  should  make  way  into  his  hostel  for  those  that  accept 
his  invitation,  while  he  should  gnash  his  teeth  in  imavailine 
spite  against  those  faithful  souls,  who,  though  faintine  beneat£ 
their  burden,  still  press  on  regardless  of  his  proffered  hospitali- 
ties. But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  martyr  himself,  in  the 
imannations  conjured  up  by  hia  unconsciously  insenious  pen.  On 
the  last  eventful  scene  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell.  It  is  too 
painful  for  repetition,  and  the  record  of  these  murdered  men  is 
on  high  ;  although  we  will  say  thus  much  of  their  monumental 
memorial  in  Oxford,  that  no  structure  in  that  city  of  collegiate 
palaces  so  well  becomes  its  site  as  the  Monument  of  the  Martyrs. 
The  town  ditch  opposite  Balliol  College  was  the  spot  chosen  for 
their  translation,  in  a  chariot  of  fire  and  flame,  to  heaven. 
Ridley  and  Latimer  were  chained  to  the  same  stake :  "  lovely 
and  pleasant  were  they  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided."    ludley  espying  Latimer  with  a  wondrous 
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%1ieerFul  look,  embraced  and  kissed  him,  saying,  '^  Be  of  good 
heart,  brother,  for  God  will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame, 
or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it/'  And  Latimer,  the  venerable 
pilgrim,  "  a  withered  and  crooked  silly  old  man,"  as  Foxe  hath 
it,  replied,  **  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God*s  grace,  in 
England,  as  I  trust  shaU  never  be  put  out."  That  worthy 
death  threw  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  jProtestant  doctrine,  that 
ere  the  ashes  of  the  funeral  pile  were  cold,  Mr.  Jtdius  Palmer, 
Fellow  of  Magdalen,  a  most  rigid  Papist  hitherto,  who  would 
have  gone  to  the  stake  before  for  the  sake  of  Popery,  renounced 
everything  for  the  faith  of  the  Reformers,  and,  ere  long,  sealed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood.  The  light  of  the  same  pyre 
shone  as  far  as  Spain,  for  the  native  author  of  the  ''  Historia 
PontificaUs,"  records  with  reffret,  "  that  our  Catholic  princes, 
out  of  the  great  afiection  which  they  had  for  England,  sent 
thither  many  learned  men  and  preachers,  hoping,  by  their  elo- 
quence, to  have  converted  those  that  were  m  error ;  but  such 
was  their  misfortune,  that  instead  of  reaping  fruit  by  their 
diligence,  the  preachers  who  were  thus  commissioned  to  give 
light  to  others,  returned  home  blind  themselves." 

But  many  were  faithful  unto  death,  whose  martyrdom  alone 
has  proved  their  fame,  whereas  Latimer  achieved  a  reputation 
independent  of  his  fiery  euthanasia.  He  was  learned,  yet  many 
too  coidd  emulate  his  acquirements  as  a  scholar,  perhaps  some 
exceed  him ;  but  as  a  preacher  he  stood  alone,  upon  an  eleva- 
tion which  none  of  his  contemporaries  could  even  pretend  to 
reach.  There  were  grave  divines  and  eloquent  in  his  day,  as 
in  all  days,  men  ffifted  with  a  copious  oratory,  and  built  up  with 
acquisitions  intellectual  and  spiritual  to  sustain  its  flow, — but 
there  was  none  then  in  popular  approval,  and  probably  there 
have  been  very  few  since  then,  possessed  of  his  peculiar  apti- 
tudes to  interest,  and  charm,  and  instruct.  The  perfection  of 
preaching  certainly  is  the  most  exact  imitation  of  good  con- 
versation, carried  on  in  monologue.  But  a  good  talker  is  the 
rata  avis  of  society  :  such  a  phenomenon  does  not  appear  once 
in  ten  generations.  Drolls,  and  mimics,  and  diseurs  des  mots, 
may  be  encountered  in  any  circle  you  please — ^but  such  a  com- 
bination of  rare  qualities  must  enter  into  our  idea  of  a  good 
talker,  as  will  not  once  in  a  lifetime  be  submitted  to  our  admi- 
ration. No  name  occurs  to  us  just  now  of  the  character  we 
mean  nearer  than  Socrates,  the  Greek  sage,  as  depicted  by 
Xenophon;  and  after  him,  in  time  only,  for  a  superhuman 
*' grace"  was  upon  His  lips,  that  forbids  comparison  with  the 
sons  of  men,  the  holy  One  of  Nazareth,  whose  conversation 
(and  his  preaching  was  a  faithful  reflex  of  his  conversation) 
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was   of   that   commingled    kind,   familiar,  profound,   full    of 
human  interest  yet  savouring  of  Divine 'wisdom,  tender  eyen 
to  tears,  yet  stem  to  denunciation,   which  none  could  sleep 
under,  none  could  sin  under,  none  could  trifle  under.     Some 
of  the  few  noted  preachers  in  the  middle  ages,  whose  tra- 
ditional fame  has  come  down  to  our  own  days,   e^ecially 
the  French  Menots  and  Maillards,  would  seem  to  claim  this 
character,  if  their  drollery  did  not  degenerate  to  farce,  and  their 
simplicity  to  coarseness.     Swift,  Sterne,  and  South,  come  the 
nearest  amongst  our  own  countrymen  to  our  image  of  what  the 
popular  preacher  would  be,  if  all  these  had  had  spontaneity 
and  naturalness,  and  were  men  of  the  tongue  rather  than  of 
the  pen ;   if  further.  Swift  had  been  possessed  of  tenderness, 
Sterne  of  purity,  and  South  of  reverence.     But  all  these  best 
qualities  seem  to  have  met  in  the  quondam  Ordinary  of  Wor- 
cester— ^the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  the  purity  of  a  maiden, 
the  reverence  of  a  child,  combined  with  the  practical  wisdom  of 
the  sage,  and  the  courage  of  a  hero.     These  were,  moreover, 
commended  to  the  popular  regard  by  a  shrewd,  frank  humour, 
that  savoured  of  his  yeoman  birth,  and  told  of  democratic  lean-* 
ings  and  likings,  tastes  and  talents,  that  claimed  kindred  with 
the  people  whom  he  addressed,  and  were  qtdckened  by  the 
pidse  of  a  common  humanity.     There  was  a  prevailing  strain 
of  homeliness  and  simplicity,  accompanied  with  a  directness  of 
address,  which  kept  attention  alive,  and  rendered  evasion  of 
self-application  difficult.     A  thread  of  humour  and  wit,  like  a 
golden  skein,  pervaded  the  texture  of  the  discourse,  while  the 
most  unexpected  turns,  and  quaint  expressions,  and   telling 
anecdotes,  added  to  the  vivacity  of  the  preacher's  style.     Like 
most  men  possessed  of  genuine  humour,  he  indulged  in  a  vein 
of  irony  wnich  we  of  the  present  day  should  think  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  but  it  was  the  nature 
of  the  man,  and  could  no  more  be  separated  from  his  genius 
than  his  genius  from  himself:  it  is,  however,  counterbalanced 
by  passages  of  such  earnestness  and  pathos,  and  by  so  devout  a 
gravity  of  manner  habitually  characteristic  of  his  bearing,  that 
what  might  seem  faulty  in  others  was  an  added  charm  in  him, 
like  the  black  patch  of  the  last  century  setting  ofl*  a  fair 
face.     His  irony  and   sarcasm  were  loudly  called  for  by  the 
faults  of  the  times,  and  interchanged  with  plain  and  down- 
right denunciations  of  every  abuse  and  sin.   And  as  his  preach- 
ing smirched  the  reputations  of  the  highest  quite  as  freely  as 
of  the  lowest  classes,  and  as  he  spared  no  transgression  for  the 
dignity  of  the  transgressor,  the  people  liked  him  all  the  more, 
and  followed  him  the  more  eagerly  for  the  democratic  impar- 
tiality of  his  rebukes.     He  shot  his  bolt  with  as  much  direct* 
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11688  at  the  prince,  the  conrtier,  the  magistrate,  as  at  the  paltry 
packman,  and  stolid  tiller  of  the  soil ;  and  brought  down  the 
peers  of  the  realm  with  his  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  just  as  often 
as  the  clownish  commons  that  grinned  at  his  stem  pleasantries. 
His  diction  is  simple  and  idiomatic  to  the  highest  degree,  cha- 
racterized eyerywhere  by  that  sermo  pedeatris  which  is  most 
easily  "  understanded  of  the  common  people."  The  dialect 
resembles  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  is  so  beautifully  and  entirely  English,  that  scarcely  a  word 
in  a  dozen  sermons  is  found  to  have  become  obsolete,  or  to  need 
a  glossary.  Hence  Latimer  can  be  read  with  perfect  intelli- 
gence and  great  enjoyment  at  the  present  day.  We  observe 
in  his  pages  a  very  early  authority  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"party,"  to  signify  "person" — a  use  justly  stigmatized  by 
modem  taste  as  sayouring  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  In  the 
Letter  V.  given  in  his  "  Kemains,"  Latimer  says  to  Hubbar- 
dine  : — **  In  St.  Paul's  time,  when  there  was  no  writers  upon 
the  New  Testament,  but  that  the  plain  story  was  then  newly 
put  forth,  were  there  not  more  converted  by  (I  dare  boldly 
say)  two  parties^  than  there  be  at  this  hour,  I  will  not  say 
Chnstian  men,  but  that  profess  the  name  of  Christ  P"  This 
may  possibly  mean  parts  or  portions  of  Holy  Scripture — ^we  sug- 
gest the  alternative — ^but  rather  seems  to  point  to  the  labours  of 
Peter  and  Paul. 

As  curious  will  be  found  the  correspondence  between  the 
faults  and  affectations  of  that  period,  and  those  of  our  own 
times.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  clerical  sore  throat,  to  which 
it  is  hinted  that  divines  marrying  rich  wives  are  more  subject 
than  others  P  We  find  its  counterpart  in  the  following  of  a 
contemporary  in  the  sixteenth  century,  denoimcing  a  lazy 
cardinal : — 

'^  He  is  a  braye  fellow  indeed,  albeit  he  never  cometh  to  the  pulpit. 
His  apparel  is  gay  and  costly,  and  he  hath  a  comely  body,  and  a  fair 
complexion.  But  surely  he  hath  such  an  impediment  (which  they 
vulgarly  call  the  cramp)  in  his  feet,  that  he  is  not  able  to  go  up  or 
ascend  to  the  pulpit ;  and  he  hath  such  an  ache  in  his  back,  that  he 
may  not  be  carried  to  the  pulpit  without  intolerable  pain.  There- 
fore, by  reason  of  the  cramp  ot*  slothfulness,  and  the  ache  of  insuffi* 
ciency,  he  hateth  the  pulpit  as  much  as  the  mouse  abhorreth  the 
Bight  of  the  cat!" 

Our  next  conformity  will  relate  to  that  devil's  dust  or 
shoddy,  which  is  the  opprobrium  of  our  manufactures,  and  the 
ruin  of  our  commerce,  wheresoever  our  fraudulent  dealing  is 
detected.  The  actual  article  and  imposition  is  at  least  three 
hundred  years  old,  for  Latimer  describes  the  process  of  manipu- 
lation in  his  Third  Sermon  before  the  king : — 
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''  I  hear  saj,  that  there  is  a  certain  cunning  coine  up  iu  mixing  of 
wares.  How  saj  you,  were  it  no  wonder  to  hear  that  cloth-makers 
should  hecome  poticaries  ?  ...  If  his  cloth  be  eighteen  yards  long, 
he  will  set  him  on  a  rack,  and  stretch  him  out  with  ropes,  and  rack 
him  till  the  sinews  shrink  again,  while  he  hath  brought  him  to 
twenty-seven  yards.  When  they  have  brought  him  to  that  per- 
fection, they  have  a  pretty  feat  to  thick  him  again.  He  makes  me 
a  powder  for  it,  and  plays  the  poticary ;  they  call  it  flock-powder ; 
they  do  so  incorporate  it  to  the  cloth,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  con- 
sider :  truly  a  good  invention.  Oh  that  so  goodly  wits  should  be 
so  ill  applied!  They  may  well  deceive  the  people,  but  they  can- 
not deceive  God.  They  were  wont  to  make  oeds  of  flocks,  and  it 
was  a  good  bed  too.  Now  they  have  turned  their  flocks  into  powder, 
to  play  the  false  thieves  with  it.  0  wicked  devil,  what  can  he  not 
invent  to  blaspheme  God*s  word  ?  These  mixtures  come  of  covetous- 
ness.  They  are  plain  theft.  "Wo  worth  that  these  flocks  should  so 
slander  the  wora  of  God ;  as  he  (Isaiah)  said  to  the  Jews :  '  Thy 
wine  is  mingled  with  water,^  so  might  he  have  said  to  us  of  this  land, 
*  Thy  cloth  is  mingled  with  flock  powder,^ " 

In  such  notices  of  the  reigning  customs,  and  arraignment  of 
the  prevalent  vices,  our  author  abounds,  and  to  the  pages  of 
this  racy  divine  would  we  lead  our  readers  to  leam  the  manners 
of  the  Reformation  time,  rather  than  to  the  historians  who  pro- 
fessedly treat  of  that  period,  or  to  the  antiquaries  who  drag  its 
curious  usages  to  light.  The  works  of  this  distinguished  pre- 
late are  a  repertory  whence  many  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
temporary annals  and  literature  might  be  dravm.  For  exam- 
ple, we  may  urge  that  the  Charlcote  Lucys,  immortalized  by 
ohakspere,  figure  more  than  once  in  his  Correspondence. 

Latimer's  notion  of  law  and  lawyers  is  intensely  plebeian. 
He  loves  a  skit  at  the  whole  tribe  ;  they  are  all  vile — they  are 
altogether  gone  astray,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good  among 
them  —  no,  not  one.  Such  is  the  yeoman  bishop's  creed, 
frankly  expressed  on  aU  occasions.  Speaking  of  the  assize,  ho 
quotes : — 

"  Where,  as  men  be  friended, 
So  (they  say)  things  be  ended." 

Again,  on  the  same  subject :  "Let  justice  proceed  in  judgment ; 
and  then  and  there,  do  best,  have  best,  for  club-halfpenny." 
Again : 

"  Wo  worth  these  gifts  ;  they  subvert  justice  everywhere.  They 
follow  bribes.  Somewhat  was  given  to  them  before,  and  they  must 
needs  give  somewhat  again :  for  Giffe-gaffe  was  a  good  fellow ;  this 
Giffe-gaffe  led  them  clean  from  justice."  "  A  good  fellow  on  a  time 
bade  another  of  his  friends  to  a  breakfast,  and  said,  ^If  you  will  come 
you  shall  be  welcome ;  but  I  tell  you  beforehand,  you  shall  have  but 
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dender  fare^  one  dish,  and  that  is  all.'  '  What  is  that  ?^  said  he.  'A 
pudding,  and  nothing  else.'  '  Marry,'  said  he,  you  cannot  please  me 
Detter ;  of  all  meats  that  is  for  mine  own  tooth ;  you  may  draw  me 
round  about  the  town  with  a  pudding.'  These  bribing  magistrates 
and  judges  follow  gifts  faster  than  the  fellowwould  foUowthe  pudding." 

Bribing  between  judge  and  client  he  calls,  on  another  occa- 
aion,  **  the  walking  of  angels  [the  coin  so  called]  between  them.'' 
The  eyil  must  have  been  notorious,  when  he  could  speak  thus 
of  it  before  his  miyesty  :-^ 

**  Cambyses  was  a  great  emperor,  such  another  as  our  master  is ; 
he  had  many  lord  deputies,  lord  presidents,  and  lieutenants,  under 
him.  It  is  a  great  while  ago  since  I  read  the  history.  It  chanced 
he  had  under  him,  in  one  of  his  dominions,  a  briber,  a  gift-taker,  a 
gratifier  of  rich  men;  he  followed  gifts  as  fast  as  he  that  followed  the 
pudding,  a  handmaker  in  his  office,  to  make  his  son  a  great  man ;  as 
the  old  saying  is, '  Happy  U  the  child  whose  father  goeth  to  the  dewV 
The  cry  of  the  poor  widow  came  to  the  emperor's  ear,  and  caused 
him  to  play  the  judge  quick,  and  laid  his  skin  in  the  chair  of  judg- 
ment, that  all  judges  that  should  give  judgment  afterward,  should  sit 
in  the  same  skin.  Surely  it  was  a  goodly  sign,  a  goodly  monument, 
the  sign  of  the  judge's  skin.  I  pray  G-od,  we  may  once  see  the  sign 
of  the  skin  in  England  !*' 

An  invincible  sense  of  drollery  is  mixed  ap  with  our 
impressions  of  Latimer,  yet  not  the  drollery  of  a  South,  pun- 
like, pungent,  and  tipped  with  poison,  somewhat  irreyeient 
withai,  but  the  honest  merriment  of  a  homely  nature,  which  is 
consistent  irith  the  utmost  good  humour  and  earnestness.  His 
shafts  of  satire  were  meant  to  wound,  but  there  was  no  rankling 
barb  attached  to  give  gratuitous  pain  to  the. sufferer,  or  fester 
the  victim  into  death ;  he  drew  blood  like  a  skilful  leech,  only 
with  a  view  to  future  health.  His  stories,  wherewith  he  inter- 
spersed his  discourses,  are  of  a  droll  effect,  and  the  frank  and 
random  expressions  that  fell  from  his  own  lips,  sometimes  in  the 
heat  of  opposition,  but  always  in  the  heartiness  and  uprightness 
of  his  own  soul,  provoke  the  smile  of  approval  or  surprise, — 
sometimes  a  burst  of  unrepressed  laughter*  One  cannot  help 
smiling,  for  instance,  when  on  occasion  of  his  being  reiH*oved 
for  his  morning  sermon  before  the  king,  because  he  told  the 
monarch  his  duty,  he  should  quote  the  prophet  in  the  afternoon 
as,  "  Isaiah,  that  seditious  fellow/' 

The  four  distinct  passages  of  the  mass— consecration,  tran- 
substantiation,  oblation,  and  adoration— he  calls,  ^Uhe  four 
marrow-bones  of  the  mass."  And  says  of  the  priests,  **  If  they 
had  a  nail  driven  through  one  of  their  ears,  every  time  they 
offer,  as  Christ  had  four  driven  through  his  hands  and  feet,  they 
voold  soon  leave  offering.    Yet^  if  their  offering  did  not  bring 
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gaius  withal,  it  should  not  be  so  often  done.  For  ^thej  say,  no 
penny,  no  paternoster/'  Writing  of  a  certain  monk  of  Hales 
who  intruded  his  traditionary  lore  in  a  sermon  in  Latimer's 
diocese,  he  styles  the  reverend  friar,  "  wilfiiUy  witted,  Dims-ly 
learned,  More-ly  affected,"  after  Duns,  the  schoolman,  and 
More,  the  anti-reforming  chancellor.  To  Cromwell,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  he  writes  :  "  I  send  you  a  bullock,  which  I  did  find 
amongst  my  bulls ;  that  you  may  see  how  closely,  in  time  past, 
the  foreign  prelates  did  practise  about  their  prey."  That  is 
some  inefficient  Pope's  buU  out  of  the  muniment  chest  of  his 
diocese.  The  bishop's  idea  of  monks  was  not  flattering :  "  I 
fear  they  be  exempt  from  the  flock  of  Christ — very  true  monks  ; 
that  is  to  say,  pseudo-prophets  and  false  Christian  men,  per- 
verters  of  Scripture,  sly,  wily,  disgbedientiaries  to  all  good 
"^Sl^ers,  ever  starting  up,  as  they  dare,  to  do  hurt."  To  the 
same  right  honourable  personage,  the  bishop  recommends  the 
destruction  of  the  wonder-working  image  of  Our  Lady  at 
Worcester,  in  these  words,  together  with  certain  of  her  idol 
sisterhood ;  the  gist  of  the  joke,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  being, 
that  when  my  lady's  robes  were  taken  off,  the  image  was  found 
to  be  a  statue  of  some  burly  bishop  of  former  times.  No  doubt 
it  passed  muster  as  well  as  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  for  Peter  at 
Home.  ''  I  trust  your  lordship  will  bestow  our  great  sibyl  to 
some  good  purpose,  ut  pereat  memoria  cum  soniiu.  She  hath 
been  tne  devil's  instrument  to  bring  many,  I  fear,  to  eternal 
fire :  now  she  herself,  with  her  old  sister  of  Walsingham,  her 
yoimg  sister  of  Ipswich,  with  their  other  two  sisters  of  Don- 
caster  and  Penrice,  would  make  a  jolly  muster  in  Smithfield." 
Rejoicing  afterwards  in  the  demolition  of  the  image,  he 
indulges  in  this  innocent  pun  respecting  his  good  people  of 
Worcester  :  "  By  reason  of  their  lady  they  have  been  given  to 
much  idleness ;  but  now  that  she  is  gone,  they  be  turned  to 
laboriousness,  and  so  from  ladyness  to  godliness."  In  a  letter 
to  Morice,  afterwards  secretary  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  he 
indulges  in  an  elaborate  joke  against  purgatory,  which  displays 
considerable  ingenuity,  and  a  cordial  disbelief  of  its  fabled  fires. 
It  is  too  long  for  extract,  as  it  enumerates  twenty-three  reasons 
for  preferring  the  prison  of  purgatory  to  that  in  "Lollard's 
Tower,"  called  "the  bishop's  prison,"  but  a  sample  may  be  given. 
His  first  reason  is,  that  in  the  latter  "  I  might  die  boduy  for 
lack  of  meat  and  drink,  in  that  I  could  not."  Again :  "  in 
this  I  might  be  without  surety  of  salvation,  in  that  I  could  not." 
''In  this  I  might  be  craftily  handled,  in  that  I  could  not." 
**  In  this  my  lora  and  his  chaplains  might  manacle  me  by  night, 
in  that  they  could  not."  *'  In  this  they  might  strangle  me, 
and  say,  that  I  hanged  myself,  in  that  they  could  not.'      The 
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conclusion  of  the  whole  being  greatly  in  favour  of  purgatory : 
"  If  the  bishop's  two  fingers  can  shaKO  away  a  good  part ;  if  a 
friar's  cowl,  or  the  Pope's  pardon,  or  scala  coeli  of  a  groat,  can 
dispatch  for  altogether,  it  is  not  so  greatly  to  be  cared  for." 
But,  jocose  and  familiar  as  Latimer  was  used  to  be,  there  was 
much  fathered  upon  him  of  pulpit  eccentricity  and  extrava- 
gance, in  which  he  had  never  indulged ;  and  one  of  those  cases 
he  himself  reproves  in  his  "  Sermon  on  the  Plough ;  or,  the 
Spiritual  Sower."  The  preacher  apologizes  for  the  homeliness 
of  his  illustrations,  taken  from  the  offices  of  husbandry  : — 

"  Preaching  of  the  gospel  is  one  of  God's  plough-works,  and  the 
preacher  is  one  of  Q-od's  ploughmen.     Te  may  not  be  offended  with 
my  similitude,  in  that  I  compare  preaching  to  the  labour  and  work 
of  ploughing,  and  the  preacher  to  a  ploughman;   ye  may  not  be 
offended  with  this  my  similitude,  for  I  have  been  slandered  of  some 
persons  for  such  things.      It  hath  been  said  of  me, '  Oh,  Latimer, 
Day,  as  for  him,  I  will  never  believe  him  while  I  live,  nor  never  trust 
him,  for  he  likened  our  blessed  Lady  to  a  saffron-bag  ;  where  indeed 
I  never  used  that  similitude.     .     .     .      But  in  case  1  had  used  this 
similitude,  it  had  not  been  to  be  reproved,  but  might  have  been 
without  reproach.     For  I  might  have  said  thus :   As  the  saffron-bag 
that  hath  oeen  full  of  saffron,  or  hath  had  saffron  in  it,  doth  ever 
after  savour  and  smell  of  the  sweet  saffron  that  it  contained ;  so,  our 
blessed  Lady,  which  conceived  and  bare  Christ  in  her  womb,  did  ever 
afler  resemble  the  manners  and  virtues  of  that  precious  babe  that 
she  bare.     And  what  had  our  blessed  Lady  been  the  worse  for  this  ? 
or  what  dishonour  was  this  to  our  blessed  Lady  ?     But  as  preachers 
must  be  wary  and  circumspect,  that  they  give  not  any  just  occasion 
to  be  slandered  and  ill-spoken  of  by  the  hearers,  so  must  not  the 
auditors  be  offended  without  cause.     For  heaven  is  in  the  gospel 
likened  to  a  mustard  seed;  it  is  compared  also  to  a  piece  of  leaven  ; 
and,  as  Christ  saith,  that  at  the  last  day  he  will  come  like  a  thief; 
and  what  dishonour  is  this  to  God  ?     Or  what  derogation  is  this  to 
heaven  ?      Ye  may  not  then,  I  say,  be  offended  with  my  similitude, 
for  because  I  liken  preaching  to  a  ploughman's  labour,  and  a  prelate 
to  a  ploughman.     But  now  you  will  ask  me,  whom  I  call  a  prelate  ? 
A  prelate  is  that  man,  whatsoever  he  be,  that  hath  a  flock  to  be 
taught  of  him ;  whosoever  hath  any  spiritual  charge  in  the  faithful 
congregation,  and  whosoever  he  be  that  hath  care  of  souls.     And 
well  may  the  preacher  and  the  ploughman  be  likened  together. 
First,  for  their  labour  of  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  for  there  is  no 
time  of  the  year  in  which  the  ploughman  hath  not  some  special  work 
to  do.  As  in  my  country,  in  Leicestershire,  the  ploughman  hath  a  time 
to  set  forth  and  to  assay  his  plough,  aud  other  times  for  other  neces- 
sary works  to  be  done.     And  then  they  also  may  be  likened  together 
for  the  diversity  of  works,  and  variety  of  offices  that  they  have  to  do. 
For  as  the  ploughman  first  setteth  forth  his  plough,  and  then  tilleth  his 
land,  aud  breaketh  it  in  furrows,  and  sometime  ridgeth  it  up  again, 
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and  at  another  time  harroweth  it,  and  clotteth  it  [breaks  tbe  dodsj, 
and  sometime  dungeth  it,  and  hedgetb  it,  diggetb  it,  and  weedetb  it, 
purgetb,  and  maketb  it  clean ;  so  tbe  prelate,  tbe  preacber  batb 
many  diverse  offices  to  do.  He  batb,  first,  a  busy  work  to  bring  his 
parishioners  to  a  right  faith,  as  Paul  calletb  it ;  and  not  a  swerving 
faith,  but  to  a  faith  that  embraceth  Christ,  and  trustetb  to  his  merits; 
a  lively  faith,  a  justifying  faith,  a  faith  that  maketb  a  m&n  righteous, 
without  respect  of  works ;  as  ye  have  it  very  well  declared  and  sei 
forth  in  the  Homily.  He  bath  then  a  busy  work,  I  say,  to  bring  bis 
flock  to  a  right  faith,  and  then  to  confirm  them  in  the  same  faith* 
Now,  casting  them  down  with  tbe  law,  and  with  tbreatenings  of  Ood 
for  sin ;  now  ridging  them  up  again  with  the  Gospel,  and  with  tbe 
promises  of  God's  favour.  J^ow  weeding  them,  by  telling  tbetn 
their  faults,  and  making  them  forsake  sin.  Now  clotting  them,  by 
breaking  their  fitony  hearts,  and  by  making  them  supple-hearted, 
and  making  them  to  have  hearts  of  flesh— that  is,  soft  hearts,  and 
^t  for  doctrine  to  enter  in.  Now  teaching  to  know  God  rightly, 
and  to  know  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neighbours.  Now  exhorting 
them  when  they  know  their  duty,  that  tbey  do  it,  and  be  diligent  in 
it,  BO  that  they  have  a  continual  work  to  do.  Great  is  their  business, 
and  therefore  great  should  be  their  hire.  They  have  great  labours, 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  good  livings^  that  tbey  may  com« 
modiously  feed  their  flock,  for  tbe  preaching  of  the  word  of  God 
unto  tbe  people  is  called  meat :  Scripture  caOetk  it  meat,  not  tiraw' 
berries^  that  come  but  once  a  year,  and  tarry  not  l(mg,  but  are  soon 
gone ;  but  it  is  meat,  it  is  no  dainties^  Tbe  people  must  have  meat 
that  must  be  familiar  and  continual,  and  daily  given  unto  them  to 
feed  upon.  Many  make  a  strawberry  of  it,  miBistering  it  but  once 
a  year;  but  such  do  not  tbe  office  of  good  prelates.'* 

This  extract  is  long,  but  racy  of  tbe  man;  bis  stratcberry 
preachers,  gentlemen  who  visited  their  flocks  only  once  a  year, 
and  gave  them  a  dainty  dish  on  tliat  one  occasion,  instead  of 
wholesome  diet  all  the  year  round,  must  have  tickled  tbe  ears 
of  the  groundlings  prodigiously,  while  his  allusion  to  the  occu- 
pations of  the  husbandman  in  bis  native  county,  would  win 
their  regard,  as  claiming  kindred  with  the  clasa  to  whom  his 
hearers  would  ever  mainly  belong. 

In  his  Fifth  Sermon  before  King  Edward,  Latimer  tells  a  good 
stoiy  of  the  means  whereby  benefices  were  had  of  the  patrons 
in  those  days ;  but  the  purpose  wherewith  he  cites  it  is  a  very 
solemn  ancf  denunciatory  one : — 

"Patrons  be  charged  to  see  tbe  office  done,  and  not  to  seek  ft 
lucre  and  a  gain  by  their  patronsbip.  There  was  a  patron  in 
England,  when  it  was  that  he  had  a  benefice  faBen  into  bis  band ; 
and  a  good  brother  of  mine  came  unto  him,  and  brought  him  thirty 
apples  in  a  dish,  and  gave  them  bis  man  to  carry  them  to  bis  master. 
It  is  like  he  gave  one  to  his  man  for  his  labour,  to  make  up  tbe 
game,  and  so  there  was  the  thirty*one.    This  man  eometh  to  his 
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master,  and  presented  him  with  the  dish  of  apples,  saying, '  Sir,  such 
a  man  hath  sent  you  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  desireth  you  to  be  good 
unto  him  for  sucn  a  benefice.'  *  Tush,  tush/  quoth  he,  '  this  is  no 
apple  matter;  I  will  hare  none  of  his  apples;  I  have  as  good  as 
theae,  or  as  he  hath  any,  in  mine  own  orchard.'  The  man  came  to 
the  priest  again,  and  told  him  what  his  master  said.  *  Then,*  quoth 
the  priest,  'desire  him  yet  to  prove  one  of  them  for  my  sake ;  he  shall 
find  them  much  better  than  they  look  for.'  He  cut  one  of  them,  and 
found  ten  pieces  of  gold  in  it.  *  Marry,'  quoth  he,  '  this  is  a  good 
apple.'  The  priest  standing  not  far  off,  hearing  what  the  gentleman 
said,  cried  out  and  answered, '  They  are  all  one  apple,  I  warrant  you, 
sir ;  they  grew  all  on  one  tree,  and  have  all  one  taste.'  *  Well,  he  is 
a  good  fellow ;  let  him  have  it,'  quoth  the  patron.  '  Otet  you  a  graft 
of  this  tree,  and  I  warrant  you  it  will  stand  you  in  better  stead  than 
all  St.  Paul's  learning.'  Well ;  let  patrons  take  heed,  for  they  shall 
answer  for  all  the  souls  that  perish  through  their  default.  These 
sellers  of  offices  show  that  they  believe  there  is  neither  hell  not 
heaven  ;  it  is  taken  for  a  laughing  matter." 

We  scarcely  know  where  to  look  for  a  companion  picture  to 
the  following,  for  &ee  and  yigorons  handling,  for  the  exhibition 
of  powerful  ability,  and  genuine  talent.  There  are  very  few 
passages  in  the  wide  circle  of  English  literature  which  excel  it, 
on  purely  artistic  grounds,  while,  in  adaptation  to  its  end,  it  is 
inimitable.     We  may  style  it 

THE  INDEFATIGABLE  PRELATE. 

**  And  now  I  would  ask  a  strange  question :  who  is  the  most 
dihgeutest  bishop  and  prelate  in  all  England,  that  passeth  all  the  rest 
in  doing  his  office  P  I  can  tell,  for  I  know  him  who  it  is  ;  I  know 
him  well.  But  now  I  think  I  see  you  listening  and  hearkening  that 
I  should  name  him.  There  is  one  that  passeth  all  the  others,  and  is 
the  most  diligent  prelate  and  preacher  in  all  England.  And  will  ye 
know  who  it  is  ?  I  will  tell  you :  it  is  the  devil !  He  is  the  most 
diligent  preacher  of  all  others;  he  is  neTcr  out  of  his  diocese; 
he  is  never  from  his  cure ;  ye  shall  never  find  him  unoccupied ; 
he  is  ever  in  his  parish  ;  he  keepeth  residence  at  all  times ;  ye  shall 
never  find  him  out  of  the  way,  call  for  him  when  you  will,  he  is  ever 
at  home ;  the  diligentest  preacher  in  all  the  realm ;  he  is  ever  at  his 
plough ;  no  lording  nor  loitering  can  hinder  him ;  he  is  ever 
applying  his  business,  ye  shall  never  find  him  idle,  I  warrant  you. 
And  his  office  is  to  binder  religion,  to  maintain  superstition,  to  set 
up  idolatry,  to  teach  all  kind  of  Popery.  He  is  ready  as  can  be 
wished  for  to  set  forth  his  plough ;  to  devise  as  many  ways  as  can 
be  to  deface  and  obscure  God's  glory.  Where  the  devil  is  resident, 
and  hath  his  plough  going,  there  away  with  books,  and  up  with 
candles,  away  with  Bibles,  and  up  with  beads ;  away  with  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  and  up  with  the  light  of  candles,  yea,  at  noon-days. 
Where  the  devil  is  resident,  that  he  may  prevail,  up  with  all  super- 
stition and  idolatry :  censing,  painting  of  images,  candles,  palms» 
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ashes,  bolr  water,  and  new  service,  of  men's  inventing ;  as  thoagh 
man  could  invent  a  better  way  to  honour  God  with,  than  G-od  him- 
self hath  appointed.  Down  with  Christ's  cross,  up  with  purgatory* 
pickpurse ;  up  with  him,  the  Popish  purgatory,  I  mean.  Away  with 
clothing  the  naked,  the  poor,  and  impotent,  up  with  decking  of 
images,  and  gay  garnishing  of  stocks  and  stones ;  up  with  man's 
tradition  and  his  laws,  down  with  God's  traditions  and  his  most 
holy  word.  Down  with  the  old  honour  due  to  Gt>d,  and  up  with 
the  new  god's  honour.  Let  all  things  be  done  in  Latin  ;  there  must 
be  nothing  but  Latin,  not  so  much  as  '  Memento,  homo  quod  cinis  es,  et 
in  dnerem  reverteris*  (Bemember,  man,  that  thou  art  ashes,  and  into 
ashes  shalt  thou  return),  which  be  the  words  that  the  minister 
speaketh  unto  the  ignorant  people,  when  he  giveth  them  ashes  upon 
Ash-Wedoesday ;  but  it  must  be  spoken  in  Latin.  God's  word 
may  in  no  wise  be  translated  into  English. 

"  Oh !  that  our  prelates  would  be  as  diligent  to  sow  the  eom  of 
good  doctrine,  as  Satan  is  to  sow  cockle  and  darnel !    And  this  is  the 
devilish  ploughing,  the  which  worketh  to  have  things  in  Latin,  and 
letteth  the  fruitful  edification.     But  here,  some  man  will  say  to  me : 
"What,  sir,  are  ye  so  privy  of  the  devil's  counsel,  that  ye  know  all 
this  to  be  true  ?     Truly,  I  know  him  too  well ;  and  have  obeyed  him 
a  little  too  much  in  condescending  to  some  follies ;  and  I  know  him 
as  other  men  do,  yea,  that  he  is  ever  occupied,  and  ever  busy  in 
following  his  plough.     I  know  by  St.  Peter,  which  saith  of  him : 
'  Sicut  leo  rugiens  circuit  quarens  quern  devoret*  (He  goeth  about 
like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour).     I  would  have 
this  text  well  viewed  and  examined,  every  word  of  it :  Circuit — he 
goeth  about  in  every  comer  of  his  diocese ;  he  goeth  on  visitation 
daily,  he  leaveth  no  place  of  his  cure  unvisited ;  he  walketh  round 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  ceaseth  not.     Sicut  leo — as  a  lion : 
that  is   stroDgly,  boldly,  and  proudly;    stately  and  fiercely,  with 
haughty  looks,  with    his    proud   countenances,   with    his    stately 
braggings.     Bugiens — roaring ;  for  he  letteth  not  slip  any  occasion 
to  speak  or  to  roar  out,  when  he  seeth  his  time.     Qu^srens — he 
goeth  about  seekina,  and  not  sleeping,  as  our  bishops  do;  but  he 
seeketh  diligently,  he  searcheth  diligently  all  corners,  wheresoever  he 
may  have  his  prey.     He  roveth  abroad  in  any  place  of  his  diocese  ; 
he  standeth  not  still,  he  is  never  at  rest,  but  ever  in  hand  with  his 
plough,  that  it  may  go  forward.      But  there  was  never  such  a 
preacher  in  England  as  he  is.     Who  is  able  to  tell  his  diligent 
preaching,  which,  every  day  and  every  hour,  laboureth  to  sow  cockle 
and  darnel,  that  he  may  bring  out  of  form,  and  out  of  estimation 
and  renown,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  Christ's 
cross  ?" 

This  sermon  was  delivered  to  the  people  of  London,  in  the 
shrowds  of  St.  Paul's,  that  is,  in  a  chapel  beneath  the  choir,  to 
which  the  congregation  resorted  in  winter,  when  the  weather 
forbade  their  assembling  in  the  churchyard.  We  can  readily 
understand  that  a  man  who  preached  so  vigorously  against  the 
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prelates  of  the  Clxurch,  must  have  1>een  yeiy  uneasy  under  the 
yoke  of  restraint,  which  his  own  seat  on  the  bench  imposed 
upon  his  rebukes,  nine  years  before,  and  was  glad  to  get  his 
tongue  once  more  at  liberty,  to  denounce  ''  the  lords  and  the 
loiterers,"  as  he  called  them,  who  did  the  work  of  governing 
the  Church  of  Christ  carelessly.  Describing  the  clergy  under 
the  figure  of  fishermen,  he  rebukes  their  negligence  and  world- 
liness  in  equally  plain-spoken  terms  : — 

''Most  part  of  them  set,  nonr-a-dajs,  aside  this  fishing;  they 
put  away  this  net,  they  take  other  business  in  hand;  they  will 
rather  be  surveyors,  or  receivers,  or  clerks  in  the  kitchen,  than 
to  cast  out  this  net.  They  have  the  living  of  fishers,  but  they  fish 
not." 

A  further  paragraph  on  this  head  we  must  indulge  ourselves 
with  quoting, — its  sarcasm  is  so  severe,  blended  with  a.  free 
humour  of  expression,  conveying  a  biting  medicine  through  a 
honeyed  spoon : — 

"  Oh !  that  a  man  might  have  the  contemplation  of  hell  [  That 
the  devil  would  allow  a  man  to  look  into  hell,  to  see  the  state  of  it,  as 
he  showed  all  the  world,  when  he  tempted  Christ  in  the  wilderness  : 
'  Oommonstrat  illi  omnia  regna  mundi*  He  showed  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  all  their  jollity,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
give  him  all,  if  he  would  kneel  down  and  worship  him.  He  lied 
hke  a  false  harlot ;  he  could  not  give  them  ;  he  was  not  able  to  give 
so  much  as  a  goose-wing,  for  they  were  none  of  his  to  give;  the 
other,  that  he  promised  them  unto,  had  more  right  to  them  than  he. 
But  I  say,  if  one  were  admitted  to  view  hell  thus,  and  behold  it 
thorougldy,  the  devil  would  say :  '  On  yonder  side  are  punished 
unpreaching  prelates.'  I  think  a  man  should  see  as  far  as  kenning, 
and  see  nothing  but  unpreaching  prelates.  He  might  look  as  far  as 
Calais,  I  warrant  you.  And  then,  if  he  would  go  on  the  other  side, 
and  show  where  that  bribing  judges  were,  I  think  he  should  see 
so  many,  that  there  were  scant  room  for  any  other.  Our  Lord 
amend  it." 

This  is  like  a  page  from  Quevedo. 

In  the  Sermons  of  Latimer  there  is  a  mine  of  wealth,  of 
obvious  but  good  thoughts,  and  vigorous  natural  expression, 
such  as  every  preacher  who  aims  at  popular  acceptance  will  do 
well  to  enricn  himself  withal.  Here  and  there  his  observations 
are  uncommon,  and  marked  by  a  shrewdness  that  indicates  a 
penetration  which  his  habitual  homely  simplicity  would  not 
lead  one  to  suspect,  and  a  depth  of  feelmg  which  seems  at  odds 
with  the  frequent  sprightliness  of  his  illustrations  and  the 
merriment  of  his  tales.  But  he  is  ever  thorou&;hly  in  earnest — 
terribly  in  earnest  in  denouncing  the  faults  oi  sinners  to  their 
faces,  especially  those  of  siuners  in  exalted  stations.    No  one 
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can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Latimer  joked  for  joking's  sake, 
or  sought  the  paltry  reward  of  a  laugh  in  return  for  his  homiletic 
facetuB.  But  his  subjects  were,  many  of  them,  of  a  kind  to 
excite  a  smile ;  as,  for  instance,  whenever  the  misdeeds  of  igno- 
rant priests  and  monks  were  the  theme  of  discussion,  it  were 
scarcely  in  human  nature  to  withstand  the  provocation  to 
laughter.  Such  stories  were  common  then,  and  were  expressly 
made  pour  rire,  hut  in  Latimer's  hands  a  Tery  merry  story 
might  enforce  a  very  grave  truth,  and  have  tagged  on  to  it  an 
impressive  moral.  Taking  all  his  discourses  into  our  view^  we 
must  pronounce  them,  in  many  points,  unequalled  in  English 
literature,  and  possessed  of  untiring  interest  to  the  reader. 
What  Shakspere  is  among  dramatists  that  Latimer  is  among 
preachers.  We  know  no  more  healthful  production  to  put  into* 
the  hands  of  our  sacred  orators — ^none  likelier  to  do  their  own 
moral  nature  good,  and  eventually  to  profit  their  hearers  than 
these  sermons  of  the  Quondam  of  Worcester.  They  give  a 
fillip  to  a  man's  spirits,  and  run  a  golden  thread  through  the 
uniform  texture  of  his  graver  homiletic  studies.  We  have  no 
space  left  for  an  eulogium  on  the  symmetrical  dignity  of  Howe ; 
and  on  Chalmers,  with  his  gorgeous  diction,  his  rhetorical  itera-^ 
tions  and  exaggerations ;  and  on  Robert  HaU  bearing  us  aloft  to 
"the  pure  empyrean,"  with  an  eloquence  unrivalled  for  its 
union  of  gracefulness  and  power :  but  beddes  these — ^not  instead 
of  them — we  most  heartily  recommend  the  daily  perusal  of 
genial,  gentle,  honest,  and  earnest  Hugh  Latimer.  Over  the 
deluge  of  dead  and  didl,  but  doubtless  very  learned  theological 
literature,  flooding  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
floats  the  golden  ark  of  Latimer's  Remains,  freighted  with  all 
that  was  living  of  that  day — living  still,  and  likely  to  live  so 
long  as  our  Saxon  speech  is  spoken,  and  our  evangelical  Pro- 
testantism is  dear.  It  requires  but  little  of  the  skill  of  the 
soothsayer  to  predict  the  immortality  of  a  writer,  who,  if  as 
widely  known  as  Bunyan,  would  be  as  imiversally  approved, 
and  afl  richly  relished.  Happy  were  the  day  for  England,  if 
the  sermons  of  this  coryphasus  of  preachers  were  as  familiar 
on  the  cottage  shelf  as  in  the  library  of  the  book-worm,  for 
probably  the  peasant  would  enjoy  them  most,  and  be  most 
directly  edified  by  their  perusal.  In  any  case,  the  name  of 
Latimer  is  too  perdurably  carved  upon  the  world's  reverence 
for  the  tide  of  time  to  obliterate  the  recollection.  Of  this 
magnificent  preacher  and  character  it  is  as  true,  as  of  the  hera 
of  aong, — 

"  Quern  referent  Muss,  vivet,  dum  robora  tellus, 
Dum  cslum  Stellas,  dum  vehat  amnis  aquas.'* 
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Akt.  il— the  rise  of  the  dutch  republic. 

The  Rue  of  the  Dutch  Bepuhlie.  A  History,  Bj  John  Lothrop 
Motley.  In  Three  Yolumes.  London :  Qt,  Routledge  and  Co. 
1858. 

The  traveller  who,  in  these  days  of  cheap  fares  and  excursions, 
sets  foot  on  the  quay  of  Antwerp  or  on  one  of  the  wharves  of 
Rotterdam,  will  nnd  it  difficult  to  realize  that  others  than  quiet, 
stately  burghers  had  thronged  these  streets,  intent  on  work  far 
different  from  the  commercial  pursuits  which  now  seem  wholly 
to  absorb  the  soul  of  the  Hollander.  And  in  part  he  is  right. 
Three  centuries  ago,  when  the  questions  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  of  religious  freedom,  hxmg  upon  the  issue  of  the 
contest  carried  on  in  these  same  commercial  towns,  the  com- 
batants on  whom  devolved  so  mighty  a  task,  were,  in  reality, 
little  different  in  character  or  disposition  from  the  present  stolid 
Dutch.  In  some  respects  it  was  their  very  stolidity  and  unim- 
passionateness  which  made  the  conflict  so  dreadful,  since  it  was 
certain  that  a  nation  like  that,  once  roused,  might  be  extermi- 
nated but  could  never  succumb.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one 
which  admits  of  abundant  demonstration,  that  liberty,  to  be 
lasting,  must  not  only  be  of  slow  and  gradual  growth,  but  that 
it  seems  to  thrive  best,  not  among  the  enthusiasts  who  with  one 
fell  swoop  would  hew  down  the  upas  tree  of  abuses,  but  among 
the  punctilious  adherents  to  things  as  they  are,  among  the 
lovers  of  precedent  and  the  almost  pedantic  worshippers  of 
**  order.''  Study  and  compare  the  histories  of  the  French  and 
English  Revolutions,  or  those  of  the  Dutch  States  and  of 
Germany,  and  this  conclusion  will  be  inbome  upon  you  with 
irresistible  force.  In  truth,  it  is  not  one  man  nor  a  set  of  men 
that  can  accomplish  a  great  social  revolution,  either  by  dint  of 
logical  arguments  or  by  stirring  appeals.  A  nation  to  be  free 
must  be  able  to  achieve  and  to  maintain  its  own  liberty,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  through  the  force  of  principles  received, 
of  which  the  importance  and  value  is  felt  throughout  the 
community.  Every  great  revolution,  if  lasting,  must  have  its 
moral  causes  and  its  moral  aim.  This  was  pre-eminently  the 
case  in  the  Netherlands. 

Sooth  to  say,  that  trim,  flat  little  country,  with  its  canals 
intersecting  it  in  every  part,  its  antique  towns,  and  grave  popu- 
lation, is  classical  soil — ^much  more  important,  so  far  as  the 
gtesX  interests  of  mankind  are  concerned,  than  even  Greece  or 
Home.  Thence  the  ^eat  movement  in  favour  of  letters  issued, 
there  the  great  question  of  popular  rights  was  contested,  there 
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the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  applying  not  to 
nations  merely  but  to  individuals,  gained  its  first  triumph. 
Among  the  lasting  benefactors  of  the  race  impartial  history 
will  place  William  of  Orange  in  the  first  rank ;  and  long  after 
the  laurels  of  conquerors  have  faded,  will  the  service  rendered 
to  mankind  by  the  Dutch  nation  be  gratefully  remembered. 

Few  undertakings,  humanly  speaking,  could  have  promised 
less  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  peaceM  burghers  to  shake 
off  the  domination  of  Spain.  Conceive  a  few  provinces, 
unarmed  and  untrained,  betrayed  by  some  and  deserted  by 
others  upon  whose  assistance  they  had  relied,  ba£9ing  the 
"immortals"  and  "  invincibles  "  of  an  Alva,  and  idtimately 
not  only  succeeding  in  their  object,  but,  for  a  time,  rising  to  the 
rank  oi  a  first-rate  power,  becoming  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed, 
the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  and  even  the  hope  and  deliver- 
ance of  our  own  country !  Who  that  compared  these  effects 
^th  the  agents  at  work,  or  calculated  merely  according  to 
subordinate  causes,  could  have  predicted  such  results  ?  Truly, 
when  looking  upon  events  not  isolated  but  in  their  inter- 
connexion and  ultimate  bearing,  do  we  learn  the  two  great 
lessons  of  history — the  overruling  of  Providence,  and  the  moral 
power  of  man. 

At  the  close  of  his  days,  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  had  seen 
all  his  long-cherished  projects  defeated.  He  had  hoped  to 
humble  France,  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  his  house 
throughout  Europe,  and  to  crush  that  hated  heresy  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  empire.  For  some  time  his  plans  promised 
well.  The  Protestant  powers  of  Germany  seemed  to  offer  an 
easy  prey.  Instead  of  cherishing  a  lively  piety,  the  princes 
were  often  only  notorious  for  vices  too  common  in  their  age ; 
instead  of  closely  uniting  as  against  a  conmion  foe,  they  were 
divided  into  most  hostile  factions ;  instead  of  broadly  enun- 
ciating the  great  principle — ^that  in  matters  of  conscience  man 
could  not  own  a  master  on  earth — they  emulated  each  other 
and  the  Pope  in  narrow-minded  and  sectarian  bigotry.  Against 
rulers  so  selfish,  weak,  and  even  profligate,  against  theologians 
wrangling  and  disputatious,  against  peoples  whose  religion  had 
to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  their  rulers,  Rome  gathering  her 
forces  to  a  fresh  contest,  occupied  peculiar  vantage  ground. 
But  at  the  moment  when  Protestantism  seemed  paralyzed,  if 
not  broken,  when,  after  the  decisive  victory  of  Muhlberg,  the 
emperor  led  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse — the  only  two  decided  champions  of  Protestantism — 
captives  in  his  train,  appeared  an  unexpected  enemy,  and  the 
aspect  of  affairs  wholly  changed.  The  emperor  lay  sick  and 
without  an  army  at  Innsbruck,  when  Maurice  of  Saxony,  so  long 
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YnB  partisan,  suddenly  advanced  against  him.  Charles  Y.  was 
obliged  to  fly  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Passau  and  the  religious  peace 
of  Augsburg  gave  legal  sanction  to  the  Keformation  in 
Germany.  True,  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  from  the  benefits  of 
which  Galvinists  were  entirely  excluded,  and  which  threatened 
effectually  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Protestantism,  were,  in 
many  respects,  humiliating.  Still,  it  was  a  victory  as  unex- 
pected as  it  Was  great.  The  fundamental  principle  of  that 
pacification,  "  Cujus  regio  ejus  religio  "  (whose  land  his  creed), 
indicates  both  what  it  secured  and  wherein  it  came  short.  The 
rights  of  Protestant  princes  were  recognised,  those  of  Christian 
peoples  ignored — a  defect  which,  as  a  canker-worm,  has  ever 
since  eaten  at  the  root  of  German  Protestantism.  It  was 
otherwise,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  with  Calvinistic  churches. 

Broken  in  health  by  excesses,  and  in  spirit  by  disappoint- 
ments, Charles  V.,  with  his  usual  love  of  display,  resolved  on 
making,  at  least,  a  glorious  exit.  He  would  resign  all  his 
honours,  he  would  retire  into  a  convent,  and  without  passing 
through  the  intermediate  state  of  weakness  and  decadence,  at 
once  step  from  the  palace  to  the  church, — from  being  a  successor 
of  the  Caesars  to  the  still  higher  rank  of  a  Popish  saint.  How 
ill  he  performed  the  latter  part  of  his  purpose,  historical 
researches  have  irrefragably  shown.  In  St.  Just  the  recluse 
indulged  in  the  excesses  ot  the  table,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
utterly  disorganized  state  of  his  health  would  admit,  while 
alternating  feasts  with  medicinal,  if  not  with  religious, 
penances.  He  that  professed  to  be  dead  to  the  world,  gave  his 
whole  mind  and  heart  to  reading  and  writing  despatches.  Yet, 
genuine  or  hollow,  the  spectacle  had  been  enacted,  and  in 
solemn  assembly  Charles  had  resigned  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Spain  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Philip  II. 
As  usual  among  the  speech-loving  Netherlanders,  there  had 
been  abundance  of  oratory  on  the  occasion,  and  withal  not  a  few 
tears.  Some  would  have  it,  that  the  whole  assembly  was  bathed 
in  tears.  Whether  we  take  such  expressions  as  figurative  or 
as  literal,  there  certainly  was  sufficient  cause  for  weeping, 
although  not  exactly  for  the  abdication  of  Charles. 

The  old  emperor  had  resolved  to  leave  his  son  under  circum- 
stances favourable  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  In  Germany 
we  have  already  seen  the  Protestant  princes  nad  achieved  for 
themselves,  if  not  for  their  peoples,  religious  liberty.  Even  in 
Austria,  which,  along  with  the  crown  of  Germany  and  that  of 
Bohemia,  devolved  on  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  brother,  tole- 
ration had  to  be  extended  to  the  new  religion,  while  in  Bohemia 
its  influence  was  rapidly  extending.  But  by  vigorous  measures, 
Spain  might  still  be  kept  imsullied  by  the  breath  of  heresy,  and 
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in  the  Netherlands  the  embers  be  prevented  from  kindling  into 
a  general  conflagration.  Already  edicts  the  most  stringent 
prohibited  the  exercise  of  the  reK)rmed  faith,  and  inquisitors 
were  especially  intrusted  with  the  grateful  task  of  extermi- 
nating heretics.  In  the  Netherlands,  in  France,  and  in  Britain, 
the  religious  movement  was  pre-eminently  not  the  prince's  but 
the  people's.  On  the  throne  of  England  sat  the  "Bloody 
Mary,"  in  this  respect  fit  wife  of  Philip ;  in  France,  Catherine 
of  Medici  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  Huguenots 
attempted  a  doubtM  resistance,  soon  to  terminate  m  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  Netherlands,  not  mighty, 
nor  learned,  nor  noble  men,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  reform. 
Traders  and  artisans,  with  their  wives  and  children,  devoutly 
listened  to  the  unadorned  eloquence  of  truth  flowing  from  the 
lips  of  those  who,  save  in  the  school  of  grace,  had  received  no 
higher  training  than  themselves,  or  secretly  assembled  to  hear 
the  glowing  denunciations  of  unfrocked  priest  or  monk.  With 
these  men  and  women  religion  was  pre-eminently  a  matter  of 
the  heart  and  of  conviction  ;  they  knew  and  saw  that  confisca- 
tion, the  halter,  or  the  stake,  awaited  them — ^in  one  scale  lay  all 
that  is  near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  man,  in  the  other, 
religious  truth — and  they  made  their  choice.  Meetings  were 
held  in  rooms  fronting  the  very  square,  and  at  the  very  time, 
when  some  of  their  brethren  sufiered  martyrdom.  These 
witnesses  and  victims  were  numbered  by  thousands,  and  the 
great  day  alone  will  reveal  deeds  of  cruelty  and  deeds  of 
martyrdom  which,  in  our  days,  we  find  it  almost  difficult  to 
realize. 

If  Philip  n.  had  any  principle  or  conviction,  it  was  that  of 
xmswerving  subserviency  to  Rome.  Far  rather,  he  swore, 
would  he  exterminate  the  population  of  the  Netherlands,  or, 
like  Abraham,  sacrifice  his  own  flesh,  than  tolerate  heresy. 
Weak,  suspicious,  double,  cruel,  and  grossly  licentious,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  monarch  in  Christendom  had  ever  combined 
more  vices,  or  known  fewer  generous  impulses.  He  was  true 
only  in  his  duplicity,  or  to  the  Pope ;  he  appeared  mild  only 
when  he  wished  to  deceive;  he  was  diligent  only  in  petty 
details ;  he  was  great  only  in  schemes  of  treachery  or  of  whole- 
sale murder.  His  correspondence,  which  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  has  seen  the  light,  must  load  his  memory  with  eternal 
infamy.  In  the  Netherlands  his  imperial  father  had  left  him 
an  heirloom  of  persecuting  edicts,  and  broken  oaths  to  the  con- 
stitution. It  only  required  that  the  work  thus  auspiciously 
begun,  should  be  continued  and  carried  out ;  and  if  unflinching 
courage  and  earnest  determination  had  been  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  the  issue  could  not  long  have  been  doubtfuL    A  war 
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with  France  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  speedily 
tenninatedy  not  so  much  by  the  brilliant  victories  of  Count 
Egmont,  as  through  the  firm  resolution  of  Philip  to  conclude  a 
peace.  His  troops  were  required,  not  for  the  conquest  of 
France,  but  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  and  the  absolute  sub- 
jection of  the  Netherlands.  But  here,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
career,  he  was  destined  to  meet  the  ffreat  opponent  of  all  his 
schemes,  the  liberator  of  his  country,  William  of  Orange. 

The  family  of  Orange-Nassau  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
not  only  in  the  Netherlands  but  in  the  empire.  William,  the 
heir  of  so  many  honours  and  of  such  vast  wealth,  had  been 
early  selected  by  Charles  Y.  as  his  confidant  and  almost  friend. 
Even  when  a  tender  youth  he  had  been  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  most  Becret  deliberations,  and  thus  acquired  the  extensive 
knowledge  of  men  and  matters  which,  combined  with  extra- 
ordinary sagacity  and  prudence,  so  well  fitted  him  for  the  task 
of  hifl  Ufe.  Under  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  he  was  also  intrusted 
with  most  important  negotiations  and  commands.  At  the 
period  to  which  we  refer  he  was  a  generous,  lavish,  and 
liberal-minded  prince,  but  as  yet  a  Roman  Catholic  in  pro- 
fession. He  had  indeed  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  early 
religious  training  by  a  pious  mother;  still  the  protection 
which  he  afibrded  to  the  persecuted  ''of  the  religion,"  arose 
from  motives  far  different  from  those  of  religious  sympathy. 
When  a  hostage  in  France,  Henry  II.5  ignorant  of  his  charac- 
ter,  had  communicated  to  him  a  scheme  concerted  between 
himself  and  his  brother  of  Spain,  according  to  which,  by  one 
blow,  all  the  heretics  in  both  countries  were  to  be  exterminated. 
For  this  puipose  were  the  Spanish  troops  to  be  employed  in  the 
Netherlands.  William  of  Orange  received  the  commimication 
without  betraying  his  emotion  by  word  or  gesture — a  circum- 
stance from  which  he  earned  the  title  of  "  Taciturn," — but  from 
that  moment  his  resolution  was  taken.  He  returned  to  the 
Netherlands  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  accomplish  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  Spanish  troops.  In  that  resolution 
he  had  the  fullest  assistance  of  the  nobles  and  estates.  Before 
Philip  returned  to  Spain,  the  estates,  with  many  loyal  profes* 
sions,  had  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  hated  mercenaries, 
and  the  ^iraged  king  not  unjustly  traced  the  bold  demand  to 
his  wary  antagonist. 

Two  ffreat  measures  had  Philip  enjoined  on  Margaret  of 
rarma,  his  representative  in  the  Netherlands :  the  extermina- 
tion of  heretics,  and  the  establishment  of  absolute  royal  power. 
That  princess,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  Y.,  made  up  by 
Italian  arts  for  the  want  of  Dutch  honesty  or  native  talent. 
Her  chief  adviser  at  that  time.  Cardinal  Granvelle,  was  a  crafty 

H.fi. — ^VOL.  IV.  K 
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ohurcliman,  unprincipled,  but  with  courage  and  talent  sofficientr 
fbr  any  emergency.  Soon,  popular  hatred  concentrated  itself 
upon  the  cardinal  and  the  Spanish  troops.  After  a  period  of 
Tain  resistance  both  had  to  be  removed.  But  tiiese  measures  of 
conciliation  were  no  longer  sufficient  to  allay  the  popular 
excitement.  Despite  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  daily 
enacted  before  the  people,  the  new  opinions  had  spread  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Despite  intrigues  and  kingcraft,  the 
nobles  were  clamorous  for  such  reforms  as  promised  to  preserve 
their  constitutional  rights,  and  the  liberties  of  liie  people. 
Already  thousands  of  armed  burghers  attended  outside  the 
various  towns  on  the  preaching  of  the  Reformers.  Monster  peti- 
tions  and  remonstrances  had  been  presented  by  the  nobles  to  the 
regent ;  the  innovators  were  organized  into  a  body  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Beggars ;"  nay,  in  a  paroxysm  of  popular  fury, 
images  and  statues  had  been  demolished  throughout  the  chief 
cities  of  the  land,  and  Protestant  worship  substituted  for  the 
rites  of  Rome.  Terrified  into  temporary  submission,  Margaret 
of  Parma  had  made  religious  concessions,  and  intrusted  the 
popular  nobles  with  the  pacification  of  the  coimtry.  Through- 
out these  commotions.  Orange  and  his  friends,  though  entirely 
opposed  to  the  religious  persecution  which  had  provoked  it,  had 
neither  approved  of,  nor  taken  part  in,  the  popular  movement. 
Even  at  a  later  period,  when  ardently  attached  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  master-mind  sufficiently  understood  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty  to  oppose  his  authority  to  all  meastires  of 
violence  in  matters  of  faith.  All  along  he  had  tendered  his  best 
advice  to  the  regent,  and  employed  his  most  earnest  endeavours 
to  carry  out  her  measures  of  compromise.  Even  more  than 
Orange,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  had  stood  aloof  from  the 
popular  party.  Though  brave  and  brilliant,  Lamoral  de 
Egmont  was  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  are  necessary 
in  a  leading  man.  He  was  vain  and  vacillating,  easily  led 
aside  by  flatterv,  and  destitute  of  hieh  principle  or  wide 
sympathies.  Like  almost  all  the  nobles,  he  had  shared  in 
tne  resistance  to  government,  or  at  least  to  Granvelle,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  wrath  of  Philip,  who  never  forgave  or 
forgot ;  he  had  also  been  victorious  against  the  French,  and 
thereby  mortally  offi^nded  the  envious  Alva.  But  despite 
all  his  tergiversations  he  was  devotedly  loyal  to  Philip; 
he  even  took  part  in  the  subjection  of  rebel  cities,  and 
hanged  a  sufficient  number  of  heretics  to  render  his  ortho- 
doxy unsuspected.  Count  Horn  was  a  gloomy,  morose  indi- 
vidual, who  cared  neither  for  king  nor  people,  a  good  Catholic 
and — ^the  best  guarantee  of  his  loyalty — hopelessly  involved  in 
debt.  Such  were  some  of  the  principal  **  dramatis  person^BJ** 
As  for  Margitret  of  Parma,  she  had  never  been  in  earnest  with 
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liar  concessions.  As  graduallj  she  collected  troops,  she  was 
able  to  retrace  her  steps.  In  this  Egmont  and  most  of  the 
other  nobles  lent  her  their  fullest  aid.  Orange  alone  protested, 
and  left  the  country  to  prepare  in  Qermany  means  of  resist- 
ance. By  measures  of  sharp  repression  the  country  had  been 
almost  "  pacified/*  when  Alva  with  his  Spanish  legions  appeared 
to  take  fearful  reprisal. 

The  duke  had  been  sent  from  Spain,  with  ample  instructions 
and  a  trunkful  of  blank  death-warrants,  on  a  mission  entirely 
congenial  to  his  ferocious  nature.  The  amount  of  accumulated 
misery  which  his  rule  entailed  upon  the  imfortunate  country  he 
was  sent  to  govern,  has  given  a  false  lustre  of  mildness  to  the 
administration  which  preceded  and  to  that  which  succeeded 
his  own.  The  first  step  was  to  secure  Egmont,  Horn,  and  the 
principal  nobles.  Repeated  warnings  and  threatening  appear- 
ances had  been  insufficient  to  rouse  the  sanguine  Egmont  to  a 
sense  of  his  danger.  Taken  by  vile  treachery,  condemned  in 
defiance  of  all  principles  of  justice  and  of  every  form  of  law, 
the  unhappy  count  and  his  friend  Horn  expiated  on  the  scaffold 
their  trust  of  Philip.  These  judicial  muiders  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  throughout  the  count^;  but  the  Netherlanders  were 
soon  to  become  accustomed  to  such  proceedings.  The  "  blood- 
eouncil "  (as  it  was  called)  in  Brussels,  of  which  Alva  was  chief, 

froceeded  to  decree  wholesale  execution  and  confiscation, 
^roperty,  principle,  independence,  or  religion,  became  the 
death-warrant  of  thousands ;  in  these  times  suspicion  could  not 
attach  to  a  person  without  iustant  danger,  nor  was  a  man  safe 
who  had  an  enemy.  Meantime,  the  first  attempt  of  William  of 
Orange  to  deliver  his  country,  had  proved  singularly  unsnccess- 
fiil.  His  French  auxiliaries  had  been  dispersed,  and  after  a 
short  and  barren  triumph  the  national  party  had  been  routed, 
and  Alva  had  amply  avenged  the  temporary  reverses  of  Spanish 
arms.  It  was  then  that  the  cruelties,  on  the  taking  of  cities, 
commenced,  which  have  so  deeply  stained  Spaniah  honour. 
Butcheries,  rape,  and  general  plunder,  attended  every  one  of 
their  victories.  The  history  of  one  of  these  sacks  is  the  history 
of  all.  Generally  speaking,  the  patriot  troops  continued  unsuc- 
cessful ^n  land;  it  was  otherwise  with  the  flotilla  which  was  soon 
organized.  The  ''Beggars  of  the  Sea"  occupied  the  key  of  the 
northern  provinces,  whiich,  indeed,  throughout  the  contest, 
showed  most  tenacious  adherence,  and  ultimately  remained 
alone  feiithful  to  the  national  cause.  K  all  other  means  failed, 
the  burghers  would  rather  break  down  their  dykes  and  lay  the 
country  under  water  than  surrender  to  such  an  enemy.  On 
one  occasion,  at  least,  the  boats  of  the  nationalists  were  thus 
enabled  to  bring  relief.    In  this  respect,  the  siege  of  Alkmaar, 

K  2 
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and  afterwards  that  of  Leyden,  will  always  remain  memorable. 
Even  victories,  such  as  the  capture  of  Haarlem,  were  dearly 
bought  by  the  Spaniards,  and  cost  them  fully  more  than  the 
national  party  lost.  Baffled  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 
intensely  unpopular  on  account  of  his  financial  measures,  Alva, 
execrated  by  all,  gave  place  to  Requesens.  Under  the  brief 
administration  of  that  governor,  the  contest  was  carried  on 
with  the  same  results  as  before.  The  northern  provinces  main- 
tained their  liberty,  while  in  the  south  the  Spaniards  kept  their 
supremacy.  Orange  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  national  party, 
and  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  frustrated  all  the  plans  of 
the  enemy,  as  his  probity  resisted  the  attempts  made  now  and 
afterwards  to  bribe  him  into  submission. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Requesens  gave  rise  to  fresh  diffi- 
culties. In  the  words  of  Motley,  Philip  "  was  angry  with  him, 
not  for  dying,  but  for  dying  at  so  very  inconvenient  a  moment.'* 
In  Spain  there  was  indecision,  in  the  Netherlands  hopeless 
confusion.  In  the  meantime  the  government  devolved  upon 
the  council  at  Brussels,  a  conclave  very  incompetent  to  bear 
rule  at  such  a  period.  To  crown  the  difficulties,  the  Spanish 
troops  had  broken  into  open  mutiny,  clamouring  for  their 
arrears.  Such  outbursts  were,  indeed,  by  no  means  uncommon ; 
but  at  this  juncture  the  military  insurrection,  for  such  we  must 
call  it,  assumed  fearful  proportions.  With  one  exception,  the 
state  council  was  composed  of  Netherlanders,  and  was  neither 
able  nor,  perhaps,  very  willing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
soldiery.  The  troops  insisted  either  on  inmiediate  payment  or 
on  indemnification  in  the  sack  of  some  great  city.  Orange 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  this  position  of  matters,  and,  for 
the  first  and  last  time,  to  unite  ail  the  provinces  in  common 
opposition.  The  mutineers  were  outlawed,  and  forthwith  began 
to  consider  themselves,  and  to  be  regarded  by  all  Spaniards,  as 
the  only  faithful  adherents  of  King  Philip.  Led  by  their 
officers,  they  betook  themselves,  after  having  sacked  some  cities, 
to  Antwerp,  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  continental 
Europe,  and,  at  the  time,  perhaps,  the  richest  and  most  thriving 
city.  Here  there  was  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  cupidity  of 
all.  The  burghers  immediately  prepaid  for  such  resistance  as 
the  desire  to  defend  all  that  is  most  dear  can  suggest  to  un- 
trained men,  left  without  proper  leadership,  to  oppose  a  highly 
disciplined  and  well-officered  army.  The  conseauences  can 
readuy  be  imagined.  The  victims  of  the  '^ Spanish  Fury"  of 
Antwerp  were  more  than  those  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  at  Paris. 

"  The  city,  whicb  had  been  a  world  of  wealth  and  splendour,  was 
changed  to  a  charnel-house,  and  from  that  hour  its  commercial 
prosperity  was  blasted :  3,0()0  dead  bodies  were  discovered  on  the 
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streets,  as  many  more  were  estimated  to  have  perished  in  the 
Scheldt,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  was  burnt  or  destroyed  in  other 
ways :  8,000  persons  were  undoubtedly  put  to  death.  Six  millioDs 
of  property  were  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and,  at  least,  as  much  more 
obtained  by  the  Spaniards." 


These  horrible  events  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  which 
the  various  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  combined  to  protect 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  to  expel  the  Spaniards. 

But  while  the  patriots  were  gathering  strength,  Philip  had 
appointed  a  new  governor,  in  the  person  of  Don  Jonn  of 
Austria,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  Y.,  a  youth  celebrated  from 
his  victories  in  the  East,  and  known  as  an  enthusiastic  soldier. 
The  prince  had  accepted  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  a 
favourite,  but,  fortunately,  an  impossible  scheme.  Don  John 
meditated  no  less  than  an  armed  invasion  of  England,  the 
dethronement  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Popish 
monarchy!  But  for  this  purpose,  it  was  necesaary  first  to 
pacify  the  Netherlands,  both  in  order  not  to  leave  an  enemy 
behind,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  his  troops  in  the  pro- 
posed undertaking.  Nor  d^d  the  prince  doubt  his  ability  to 
perform  this  difficult  task.  Disguised  as  a  Moorish  servant,  he 
had  travelled  in  haste  through  Spain  and  France,  and  now 
arrived  with  the  delusive  hope  of  re-enacting  Csesar's  "  Veni, 
vidi,  vici.''  Armed  with  unumited  powers  to  flatter,  to  bribe, 
and  to  deceive,  the  prince  was  chagrined  to  find  that  the 
Netherlanders  insisted,  as  a  first  condition,  on  the  dismissal  of 
the  Spanish  troops.  This  was  the  first  blow  to  his  hopes.  The 
next  disappointment  was  the  manifest  impossibility  of  gaining 
over  the  prince  of  Orange.  Gradually  one  after  another  of 
his  dreams  was  rudely  dispelled.  Indeed,  betrayed  and  sus- 
pected by  Philip,  and  by  his  councillors  in  Spain ;  left  without 
support  in  the  Netherlands,  Don  John  soon  found  himself 
engaged  in  an  almost  desperate  undertaking.  Meantime,  an 
Austrian  archduke  had  arrived  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  hope 
of  gaining,  during  these  troubles,  a  crown  for  himself.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  his  course,  as,  firom  the  first,  he  remained 
entirely  subject  to  Orange,  and  tdtimately  withdrew  inglo- 
riously.  In  the  war  which  was  carried  on  afresh  between  the 
new  levies  of  Don  John  and  the  national  party,  the  result  was 
very  much  the  same  as  before.  Broken-spirited,  disappointed 
— if  not  poisoned  by  Philip — Don  John  fell  into  an  early  grave, 
leaving  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  to  Alexander  of 
Parma,  who  had  lately  arrived  with  auxiliaries  from  Italy. 

The  son  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  who  now  held  the  reins  of 
govemment,  waa  by  far  the  most  astute  diplomatist  and  the 
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ablest  general  whom  Spain  had  deputed  to  the  proTinces.  It 
was  his  aim  to  divide,  and  thus  to  conquer.  If  the  prince  of 
Orange  could  not  be  gained,  a  high  price  might  be  set  upon 
his  head ;  and  all  the  brayoes  of  Europe  be  attracted  by  tempting 
offers  for  earth  and  heaven — since  Philip  undertook  the  one, 
the  Pope  the  other  obligation  to  the  murderer.  Again,  a  little 
prudent  management  showed  that  most  of  the  nobles,  who  had 
never  taken  an  interest  in  the  religious  movement,  might  be 
bought.  One  by  one  they  made  their  submission.  At  the  same 
time,  apparently  conciliatory  measures  effected  a  separation 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  the  South,  and  their 
Qalvinistic  brethren  of  the  North.  Even  in  the  latter  states. 
Orange  had  to  contend  with  a  lawless  democracy,  which 
spumed   all  government  and    order,   with   niggardliness  or 

i'ealousy,  and  almost  siugle-handed,  to  resist  the  enemies  of 
lis  country.     Instead  of  being  united  against  the  common  foe, 
the  Netherlands  were  divided  into  three  parties :  the  South, 
which  adhered  to  Philip ;  a  portion  of  the  North,  which,  by 
the  advice  of  Orange,  had  chosen  the  duke  of  Anion  as  king ; 
and  Holland  and  Zealand,  which  would  acknowleage  no  other 
lord  than  William.    The  policy  of  Orange,  in  calling  in  French 
aid,  has  frequently  been  questioned.    The  well-known  want  of 
principle  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  his  cruelty  to 
the  Huguenots,  and  the  general  disposition  of   the  French 
court,  are  held  to  have  been  sufficient  objections  to  any  such 
measure.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
at  the  time,  such  an  alliance  held  out  the  onlyprospect  of  suc- 
cessful resistance.    If  the  whole  power  of  France  could  be 
enlisted  in  the  national  cause,  the  result  would  not  be  uncertain, 
while  it  seemed  comparatively  easy  afterwards  to  keep  the  duke 
to  those  constitutional  obligations  to  the  country,  which  he  had 
solemnly  undertaken.     From  no  other  quarter  was  help  to  be 
expected.     England,  which  all  along  had  played  fast  and  loose, 
now  used  all  her  influence  in  favour  of  Anjou,  between  whom 
and  the  Maiden  Queen  there  was  one  of  those  love  passaees, 
with  which  Elizabeth  amused  herself,  if  not  others.    Besides, 
nothing  could  be  more  ample  than  the  professions  of  the  French 
court)  and  the  promises  of  Anjou.      For  a  time  all  promised 
well.     Orange  and  Anjou  co-operated  with  apparent  cordiality. 
But  this  state  of  matters  could  not  last.    Impatient  of  the 
limitations  to  his  power,  Anjou  resolved,  by  a  coup  d^itat^  to 
rid  himself  of  all  trammels.    However,  the  "French  Fury"  of 
Antwerp  proved  a  wretched  failure;   and  Anjou  was  obliged 
hastily  to  withdraw  from  the  country.    It  was  imposttble  for 
Orange  any  longer  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  the  northern 
provinces.    He  accepted  at  last  the  govemmentj  although  with 
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aelf-imposed  limitationB,  which  left  the  entire  rule  of  the  United 
States  m  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  independence  of  Holland  had  been  accomplished ;  but 
the  great  stroke,  upon  which  the  heart  of  Philip  and  of  his 
deputies  had  so  long  been  set,  was  now  also  dealt ;  and  the  man 
who  could  not  be  removed  by  fair  means,  fell  under  the  hand 
of  the  assassin.  Several  attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  prince 
had  previously  been  made,  in  one  of  which  Orange  was 
dangerously  wounded  ;  when  a  wild  fanatic,  Balthazar  Gerard, 
offered  himself  to  Parma  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  foul 
purpose.  Encouraged  by  the  priests,  and  tempted  by  the  large 
reward  of  the  king^  the  murderer  took  effective  measures  to 
secure  his  object.  On  pretence  of  being  a  persecuted  convert  to 
Protestantism,  he  gained  access  to  the  person  of  the  prince. 
On  one  occasion,  when  dispatched  to  inform  William  of  the 
death  of  Anjou,  he  received  from  the  munificence  of  the  prince 
some  money,  to  relieve  the  feigned  poverty;  which  deprived  him 
of  a  suitable  attire  in  which  to  appear  at  church.  The  mur- 
derer had  now  both  the  opportunity  and  the  resources  for 
accomplishing  his  design.  William  was  singularly  unsuspicious. 
He  was  wont  to  say :  **  God  in  His  mercy  will  maintain  my 
innocence  and  my  honour  during  my  life  and  in  future  ages. 
As  to  my  fortune  and  my  life,  I  have  dedicated  both,  long  sinoe^ 
to  His  service.  He  wiU  do  therewith  what  pleaees  Him,  for 
His  glory  and  my  salvation.^  The  cTosing  scene  of  such  a  life 
deserves  to  be  described  with  the  particularity  and  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Motley's  narrative : — 

**  On  Tuesday,  tiie  lOih  July,  1584;  at  about  half-past  twelve,  the 
prinee,  with  hia  wife  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  his  family,,  was  going  to  the  dining-room  ^  William  the 
Silent  was  dressed  upon  that  day  occordiug  to  his  usual  custom,  in 
very  plain  fashion.  He  wore  a  wide-leaved,  loosely-shaped  hat  of 
dark  felt,  with  a  silken  cord  round  the  crown — such  as  had  been 
worn  by  the  Beggars,  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolt.  A  high  ruff 
encircled  his  neck,  from  which  also  depended  one  of  the  Beggars* 
medals,  with  the  motto :  '  Fideles  au  roy  jusqu*2k  la  besace  ;*  while  a 
loose  surcoat  of  grey  frieze  cloth,  over  a  tawny  leather  doublet,  vrith 
wide,  slashed  underclothes,  completed  his  costume.  Gerard  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  doorway,  and  demanded  a  passport.  The 
prtncest,  struck  with  the  pale  and  agitated  countenance  of  the  man, 
anxiously  questioned  her  husband  eonoemiog  the  stronger.  The 
prinee  carelessly  observed  that  *  it  was  merely  a  person  who  came  for 
a  passport;'  ordering  a  secretary  at  the  same  time  forthwith  to 
prepare  one*  The  princess,  still  not  relieved,  observed,  in  an  under 
tone,  that '  she  had  never  seen  so  vilianous  a  countenance.'  Orange, 
however,  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  Gerard,  con- 
ducted himself  at  table  with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  conversing  much 
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with  the  burgomaster  of  Leewarden,  the  only  guest  present  at  the 
family  dinner,  concerning  the  political  and  religious  aspects  of 
Fnesland.  At  two  o^clock,  the  company  rose  from  table.  The 
prince  led  the  way,  intending  to  pass  to  his  private  apartments 
abore.  The  dining-room,  which  was  upon  the  ground-floor,  opened 
into  a  little  square  vestibule,  which  communicated,  through  an  arched 
passage-way,  with  the  main  entrance  into  the  courtyard.  This  ves- 
tibule was  also  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  staircase,  leading 
to  the  next  floor,  and  was  scarcely  six  feet  in  width.  Upon  its  leu 
side,  as  one  approached  the  stairway,  was  an  obscure  arch,  sunk  deep 
in  the  wall,  and  completely  in  the  shadow  of  the  door.  Behind  thu 
arch  a  portal  openea  to  the  narrow  lane  at  the  side  of  the  house. 
The  stairs  themselves  were  completely  lighted  by  a  large  window, 
half-way  up  the  flight.  The  prince  came  from  the  dining-room,  and 
began  leisurely  to  ascend.  He  had  only  reached  the  second  ^tair, 
when  a  man  emerged  from  the  sunken  arch,  and,  standing  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  him,  discharged  a  pistol  full  at  his  heart.  Three 
balls  entered  his  body,  one  of  which,  passing  quite  through  him, 
struck  with  violence  against  the  wall  beyond.  The  prince  exclaimed 
in  French,  as  he  felt  the  wound :  '  Oh,  my  God !  have  mercy  upou 
my  soul!  Oh,  my  God!  have  mercy  upon  this  poor  people!' 
These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke,  save  that  wnen  hu  sister, 
Catherine  of  Schwartzburg,  imuiediately  afterwards  asked  him  if  he 
commended  his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  ho  faintly  answered,  *Tes.'  Hia 
master  of  the  horse,  Jacob  von  Maiden,  had  caught  him  in  his  arma 
as  the  fatal  shot  was  fired.  The  prince  was  then  phw^ed  on  the  staira 
for  an  instant,  when  he  immediately  began  to  swoon.  Ue  was  after- 
wards laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  dining-room,  where,  in  a  few  minutes, 
he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  sister.*' 

The  murderer  escaped  not  yengeance,  nor  did  the  tyrant  who 
had  liired  him  secure  nis  object.  Orange  had  lived  long  enougli 
to  effect  the  freedom  of  his  countiTi  and  to  leave  behind  tho»o 
who  would  preserve  what  he  had  gamed.  William  the  Silent  had 
been  four  times  married.  His  first  wife,  the  Countess  Van 
Buren,  was  the  richest  heiress  in  ibe  Netherlands ;  his  second 
wife  was  tbe  dissolute  and  crazy  Ann  of  Saxony,  whose  adultery 
with  the  father  of  Rubens  led  to  ber  divorce,  but  whose  vices 
and  follies  scarcely  excused  tbe  inhuman  treatment  to  which 
she  was  subjected  by  her  relatives;  his  third  wife  was  the 
Princess  of  Bourbon,  a  Aigitive  nun ;  his  fourth  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  murdered  Admiral  Coligny.  Our  sketch  of 
his  life  cannot  be  more  aptly  concluded  than  in  the  words  of 
Motley : — 


*'  He  went  through  life  bearing  the  load  of  a  people's  sorrows 
upon  his  shoulders  with  a  smiling  face.  Their  name  was  the  laat 
word  upon  his  lips,  save  the  simple  affirmative,  with  which  the 
soldier  who  had  oeen  battling  for  the  right  all  his  lifetime,  com- 
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mended  his  soul  in  dying  to  '  his  great  captain  Christ/  The  people 
were  grateful  and  affectionate,  for  they  trusted  the  character  of  their 
*  Father  William;'  and  not  all  the  clouds  which  calumny  could 
coUect,  OTer  dimmed,  to  their  eyes,  the  radiance  of  that  lofty  mind, 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  in  their  darkest  calamities,  to  look 
for  light.  As  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  the  guiding  star  of  a  great 
nation ;  and  when  he  died,  the  little  children  cried  in  the  streets." 

Suchi  in  its  leading  outlines,  is  the  history  of  that  memorable 
contest,  of  greater  importance  and  interest  than  any  other  in 
the  history  of  modem  Europe.  It  only  remains  now  briefly  to 
indicate  tne  manner  in  which  Mr.  Motley  has  performed  his 
task  as  a  historian,  and  to  point  the  moral  of  his  tale.  Of  Mr. 
Motley  himself  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  too  commendatory. 
Few  works,  among  those  which  it  has  been  ours  to  peruse,  have 
given  us  more  lively  satisfaction  than  his  volumes.  Manifestly, 
the  author  has  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  abundant  materials, 
both  from  the  works  of  contemporary  historians,  from  later  pub- 
lications, and  from  manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  BrusscLs,  of 
the  Hague,  and  of  Dresden.  Every  chapter,  we  had  almost  said 
every  page,  bears  marks  of  unwearied  industry ;  while  the  whole 
is  couched  in  language  as  clear  as  it  is  pictorial.  Add  to  this, 
that  our  author's  principles  are  broad,  liberal,  and  elevated ; 
that  with  unswerving  truthAilness,  he  indicates  the  errors  and 
failings,  as  well  as  the  constancy  and  the  virtues  of  the  national 
party ;  and  it  will  be  admitted  that,  in  this  case  at  least,  the 
historian  has  fully  come  up  to  the  grandeur  of  his  subject.  If 
any  exception  might  be  taken,  it  would  be  to  the  fulness  of 
details,  and  the  occasional  minuteness  of  description.  But, 
perhaps,  in  this  case,  the  error  has  been  on  the  safe  side,  as  a 
much  more  truthful  and  vivid  impression  of  facts,  and  of  the 
characteristics  of  men,  is  gathered  tram  a  detailed  account  of 
particulars,  than  merely  from  broad  outlines.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  ranking  our  author  with  Prescott,  Macaulay,  and 
Carlyle,  among  the  historians  of  our  age,  whose  works  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  English  language  is  read. 

All  history  has  not  only  its  past  interest,  but  its  present 
importance.  The  seeds  sown  in  a  former  age  have  sprung  up  to 
be  wide-spreading  trees,  and  for  good  or  for  evil  have  borne 
abundant  fruit.  Since  the  events  to  which  we  have  adverted 
have  taken  place,  Spain  has  shrunk  into  a  contemptible  second- 
rate  power,  hopelessly  torn,  helplessly  fallen.  On  the  other 
handy  the  United  Provinces  have  enjoyed  liberty,  prosperity,  and 
peace.  Theirs  it  has  been  to  be  chief  actor  in  many  a  historic 
drama ;  and  the  intelligence,  power,  and  influence  of  their 
citizens  have  been  felt  throughout  Europe.  Can  it  be  deemed 
unliEur  to  trace  these  effects  to  the  principles  which  guided  the 
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respective  policy  of  these  countries— or  is  it  narrow-minded  sec- 
tarianism to  pomt  on  the  one  hand  to  Romoi  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Bible,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  their  difference  P  We  live 
in  a  strange  era  of  historical  confusion,  when  men,  forgetful  of 
the  iessons  of  the  past,  will  rush  blindfold  towards  anew  contest, 
more  fearful,  perhaps,  than  any  which  the  world  has  yet  wit- 
nessed. It  is  well  for  us,  in  the  midst  of  national  struggles 
and  aspirations,  to  have  the  great  events  of  the  past  recalled  to 
our  mmds,  that  our  energies  majr  be  rightly  directed,  that  we 
may  learn  more  firmly  to  trust  in  Him  who  reigneth  in  the 
heavens  above,  and  on  the  earth  beneath,  more  ardently,  each 
in  his  own  station,  to  aim  for  the  spread  of  genuine  reli^ous 
principle,  and  more  joyfully  to  believe  that  truth  and  right, 
nowever  opposed,  wul  ultimatdy  triumph.  In  the  history 
of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  well  doing  is  ever  well  being; 
liberty  and  prosperity  depend  on  inward  and  moral,  not  on  out- 
ward and  material  causes.  Nor  must  we  omit,  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  wild  and  visionary  schemes,  propounded  of  kte,  to 
record  our  gratitude  to  the  historian,  who  has  once  more  shown 
us,  in  the  ''  Bise  of  the  Dutoh  Bepublic,"  the  reality  of  these 
principles. 


Akt.  IIL— ANGLICAN  STUDIES  IN  CHURCH 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  the  eo-ealled  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland;  with  a 
Sketch  of  its  Earlier  Annah^  and  some  Account  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Common  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.  Oxfcnrd  and 
London :  J.  H.  and  James  Parker.    1858. 

Thb  teaching  of  St.  Augostin  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  Church.  All  the  healthy  elements  in  the 
theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  was 
genuine  in  its  spiritual  life,  was  to  be  traced  to  its  influence. 
The  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  also — ^Wycliffe,  Huss,  and 
others — and  the  Reformers  themselves,  had  been  deeply  imbued 
with  the  fundamental  principles  which  the  Bishop  of  Hippo 
had  so  powerfully  urged  in  his  writings.  The  doctrine  of 
the  entire  inability  of  man,  of  Divine  grace  in  the  election  and 
calling  of  saints— of  the  Churcli  of  the  Predestinate,,  as  Hus» 
was  wont  to  write — occupied  the  foreground  in  their  dogmatic 
statements.  Against  this  tendency,  a  reaction  had  early  sprung 
up  ;  and  gathering  strength  and  developing  as  it  proceeded,  k 
may  not  inaptly  be  designated  as  constituting  the  distinguishing 
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peculiarity  in  the  doctrinal  rfrstem  of  Home.     Hie  contest 
between  tne  two  partiesi  carried  on  through  centuries,  continued 
for  a  time  even  arter  the  Reformation.    The  Dominicans  repre-» 
sented  Augustinian,  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits  the  opposite 
views.     It  was  as  ^  on  the  issue  of  these  Questions  it  hung, 
whether  the  Ohurch  of  Borne  might  still  hold  a  leaven  of 
evangelical  truth.     Both  parties  naturally  felt  the  importance 
of  their  position,  and  their  struggle  was  keen  and  protracted. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  to  which  side  victory  ultimately 
inclined.   As  exhibiting  this  contest,  the  history  of  Jansenism— 
by  which  name  the  views  of  the  Augustinians  latterly  passed—* 
is,  therefore,  among  the  most  attractive  chapters  in  the  great 
book  of  ecclesiastical  events.    Besides,  associated  as  it  is  with 
the  names  and  writings  of   Jansenius,  of  Amauld,  and  of 
Quesnel,  it  claims  even  more  than  the  interest  which  must 
necessarily  attach  to  a  controversy  carried  on  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.    It  was  hence  with  peculiar  satis&ction  that  we 
had  read  the  tiile  of  the  book  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  and  we  regret  to  say  it  is  with  equal  disappoint- 
ment that  we  now  lay  it  aside,  as  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
reasonable  demands  an  unprejudiced  reader  would  be  disposed 
to  make,  and  as  grossly  inaccurate  in  many  particulars.     Before 
pointing  out  the  special  exceptions  which  we  have  to  make,  we 
shall,  in  a  few  paragraphs,  compress  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Jansenism. 

Our  readers  will  have  gathered,  that  the  doctrinal  dififerencea 
between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  Roman  Church,  were 
fimdamental  and  vital.  They  concerned  not  merely  (me  dogma, 
but  gave  colour  to  the  entire  mode  of  viewing  the  Gospel 
scheme  of  salvation.  Among  the  various  schools  of  theology, 
Louvain  represented,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  what,  for 
the  sake  or  distinction,  we  shall  call  the  evangelical  party. 
There  Bains  taught — whose  opinions  Paul  Y.  condemned — 
thence,  also,  came  both  Jansemus  and  St.  C^ran.  Meantime, 
the  Jesuits  had  not  been  idle.  Their  mani^to,  as  published 
by  Molina,  in  his  "  Concord  of  Free  Will  with  Grace  and 
Justification,''  was  grossly  Pelagian,  and,  as  such,  condemned 
even  at  Rome.  But  the  **  order  "  was  too  powerful  to  be  set  at 
nought,  and  the  bull  directed  aninst  Molmism  never  saw  the 
light.  Twelve  years  afterwards  Jansenius  commenced  his  great 
work  entitled,  *' Augustinus."  It  is  beyond  our  province  to 
trace  even  the  outlines  of  this  book ;  but  we  must  express  our 
astonishment  that  Mr.  Neale,  in  professedly  treating  of  Jansen- 
ism, should  have  given  so  meagre,  so  insufficient,  and  so 
unsatisfactory  a  sketch  of  it.  The  work  of  Jansenius  waa 
immediately  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  and  condemned  by  the 
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Pope.      Obliged   to   succumb  to  the  sentence  of   Rome,  the 
defenders  of  the  "  Augustinus/'  among  whom  we  reckon  the 
ablest  and  best  diyines  in  France,  headed  by  Amauld,  confined 
themselves  to  a  denial  that  the  propositions  so  attainted  had,  in 
that  sense,  been  held  by  Jansenius,  or  occurred  in  his  work. 
The  Pope,  it  was  argued,  might  be  infallible  in  doctrine,  but 
was  he  not  liable  to  error  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  ?    However 
specious  the  pleading,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  was 
merely  an  evasion,  devised  to  enable  the  Augustinians  to  remain 
in  the  communion  of  Rome.     With  all  the  show  of  outward 
submission,  therefore,  the  dogmatic  differences  remained  the 
same  as  before.     For  a  time  the  party  of  the  Jansenists  seemed 
again  in  the  ascendant.      The  influence  of  Pascal  and  of  the 
Port-Royal,  court  manoeuvres,  and  the  miraculous  cure  "  of  an 
inveterate  ulcer  in  the  left  eye  "  by  means  of  "  a  thorn  from 
our  Lord's  crown"  (a  miracle  in  which  Mr.  Neale  believes!), 
accomplished    these    results.      But    the    triumph  was    brief. 
Innocent  and  Alexander  YII.  insisted  on  a  general  subscription 
to  a   **  Formulary,"    in  which   certain  propositions  (five   in 
number),   professedly  taken  from   the    "  Augustinus,"    were 
formally  condemned.     Under  the  administration  of  Clement 
IX.  the  Jansenists  enjoyed  their  greatest,  but  also  their  last, 
victory.     It  was  at  that  period  that  the  admirable  "  Reflexions 
Morales  "  on  the  New  Testament,  by  Quesnel — well  known  to 
Protestant  scholars — appeared,  which  were  so  soon  to  evoke  the 
terrible  bull  **  Uniffenitus."     Unable  to  resist  the  fulminations 
of  Innocent  XI.,  Quesnel,  Amauld,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  at 
last  withdrew  to  the  Netherlands,  where  their  views  had  found 
extensive  sympathy.     Indeed,  long  before  Jansenius  appeared, 
a  deeply  interesting  movement  had  sprung  up  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church   of   that  coimtry.      *'The   Brothers  of  the 
Common  Life,"  of  whom  Thomas  i  Eempis  is  popularly  the 
best  known,  may  properly  be  designated  as  among  the  last  out- 
posts  of   the   ''Reformers  before   the  Reformation."     Their 
history,   labours,   and    teaching,   are  necessarily  beyond  our 
present  limits.     But  certainly  a  party  like  this  deserves  to  be 
characterized  otherwise  than  by  the  silly  extracts  and  anecdotes 
with  which  Mr.  Neale  has  illustrated  their  history.     The  false 
humility  which  wotdd  induce  a  ''brother"  to  commit  errors  in 
reading,  in  order  to  draw  down   a  reproof,   or  the  passive 
obedience  which  members   of  this  community  displayed,  are 
surely  not  the  essential  features  of  such  a  movement.    They 
are  rather  the  remaining  excrescences  of  an  old  and  incongruous 
system — the  old  bottles  which  the  new  wine  was  so  soon  to 
burst.     Of  the  same  kind  with  this  mode  of  representation  is 
the  assertion,  so  startling  as  coming  from  an  Anglican  minister, 
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that  JoHn  Hues  was  "  the  mouthpiece  "  of  "  growing  heresies.'* 
However,  with  praiseworthy  caution,  Mr.  Neale  has  forborae  to 
inform  his  readers  in  what  these  heresies  consisl^ed.  Even  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Huss  have  not  been  able  to  substantiate  any 
charges  against  his  teaching,  save  those  connected  with  his 
Augustinian  views,  or  with  the  refusal  absolutely  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  His  sentiments  on  the  sacraments, 
on  purgatory,  and  even  on  the  saints,  agreed  with  those  of 
Some  ;  nor  nad  he  perceived  the  incompatibility  of  his  funda- 
mental views  of  Christian  truth  with  the  Papal  system.  To 
say  the  least,  it  argues  a  considerable  amount  of  historical 
ignorance  or  presumption  in  a  clergyman,  who  himself  is  ''  a 
schismatic  from  Rome,"  however  "  advanced  "  in  "Catholicity" 
he  may  be,  to  accuse  Huss  of  "  heresy." 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Jansenist  movement 
decreases  as  we  follow  its  development.  It  was  natural  that 
the  Pope  should  insist  on  subscription  to  the  "Formulary," 
and  siibmission,  and  that  in  case  of  opposition  he  should 
refuse  to  install  bishops,  or  even  proceed  to  excommunication. 
That  those  contests  should  have  been  aggravated  by  the  inter- 
ference and  hostility  of  the  Jesuits,  appears  scarcely  strange. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  conceive  with  what  consistency 
a  party  which  admitted  the  claims  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  should  have  refrised  to  acquiesce  in  his  decisions.  A 
position  so  untenable,  could  only  end  in  a  gradual  dereliction  of 
fundamental  principles,  and  must  have  terminated  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  great  questions  originally  at  issue  into  points  of. 
casuistry  and  canon  law.  That  such  was  ultimately  the  case, 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Neale  abundantly  shows.  The 
Jansenist  Church,  which  arose  from  the  schism  to. which  we 
have  adverted,  was  continued  by  an  act  of  episcopal  consecra- 
tion,  performed  by  a  bishop,  suspended  by  the  Pope  from  his 
ecclesiastical  functions.  One  after  another,  the  Jansenist 
bishops  have  since  that  time  protested  their  entire  adherence  to 
Roman  doctrine,  practice,  and  discipline,  save  in  the  few  objec- 
tions to  which  we  have  referred,  and  notified  their  election  to 
the  Pope,  begging  his  confirmation.  Of  course  their  applica- 
tions have  either  been  refused  or  left  unnoticed.  The  sect  has 
decreased  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  what  Mr.  Neale  is 
pleased   to  call   "the  national   Church"   of  Holland,   is,  at 

E resent,  a  small  and  insignificant  body  for  which  a  glorious 
iture  scarcely  seems  reserved. 

Without  entering  on  a  detailed  explanation,  the  reader  will 
readily  understand  the  reason  of  the  special  favour  with  which 
a  certain  party  in  the  Anglican  Church  regards  the  Jansenist 
movement.   Not  the  great  principles  from  which  that  movement 
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originally  proceeded,  but  the  petty  details  which  now  keep  the 
Jansenifits  separate  from  Rome,  are  important  in  their  eyes. 
To  show  that  a  Church  may  hold  "  Catholic  views/'  and  yet  on 
some  such  ground  as  the  bull  "  Unigenitus,"  the  refusal  to 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  so  far  as  facU  are  con- 
cerned, or  the  rights  of ''  chapters,"  remain  separate  from  BfMne, 
and  yet  in  that  separation  continue  to  be  "Catholic,^*  is  an  object 
wortny  of  the  best  literary  endeavours.  That  withal  the  great 
principles  in  their  history  are  kept  in  the  background,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  movement  is  entirely  extinguished,  that,  to  speak 
honestly,  such  treatment  is  contrary  to  the  plainest  and  first 
rules  of  historical  investigations — these  are  circumstances  which, 
in  comparison  with  the  object  in  view,  are  but  of  secondary 
importance.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Neale  has,  we  admit,  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  He  has  studied  much  and  laboured  hard  to 
prove,  that  the  difference  between  the  Jansenist  and  the  Bomish 
Church  lies  in  a  few  points  of  casuistry,  on  which  onH-  the 
experienced  canonist  is  capable  of  deciding.  But  to  the  title  of 
a  history  of  Jansenism,  m  the  broad  and  true  sense  of  that 
term,  his  book  certainly  cannot  lay  any  claim. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  some  oi  those  startling  historical 
assertions,  into  which  the  prejudices  of  our  author  occasionally 
betray  him.  To  one  of  these — ^the  charge  against  Huss — ^we 
have  already  adverted.  Passing  over  others,  such  as  that  "  the 
true  description"  of  the  Jesmts  is  furnished  by  the  adage, 
"  Where  well  none  better,  where  ill  none  worse*' — a  statement, 
most  Englishmen  will  agree,  too  lonff  by  one  half— we  shall 
briefly  call  attention  to  one  or  two  which  we  hope  he  may  be 
induced  to  retract. 

With  reference  to  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands)  during 
the  great  war  between  Spain  and  the  national  party,  we  are 
coolly  assured :  "  It  is  probable  that  the  palm  of  barbarity — 
it  is  certain  that  that  of  duplicity — must  be  awarded  to  the 
Protestants."  Against  this  bold  assertion  let  us  set  some  facts, 
taken  from  Mr.  Motley's  ''Bise  of  the  Dutch  Bepublic:" 
'*  Thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  virtuous,  well-disposed  men 
and  women,"  observes  that  writer,  **  who  had  as  little  sympathy 
with  Anabaptistical  as  with  Boman  depravity,  were  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  under  the  sanguinary  rule  of  Charles,  in  the 
Netherlands."  "The  number  of  Netherlanders  who  were 
burned,  strangled,  beheaded,  or  buried  alive,  in  obedience  to 
Charles's  edicts,  and  for  the  offence  of  reading  the  Scriptares^ 
of  looking  askance  at  a  graven  image,  or  of  ridiculing  the 
actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  a  wafer, 
have  been  placed  as  high  as  a  hundred  thousand  by  distin- 
guished authoritieSi  and  have  rarely  been  put  at  a  lower  mark 
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than  fift^  thousand."  Of  the  Edict  of  1650  against  Pro- 
testantfiy  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  ordained 
that  repentani  heretics  were  to  be  beheaded  or  buried  alive, 
while  all  others  were  to  be  burned ;  and  that  an  express  pro- 
vision forbade  any  application  for  mercy,  or  for  a  commutation 
of  sentence !  The  work,  so  well  begun  by  Charles,  was  per- 
fected by  his  son  Philip  II.  Of  the  incredible  cruelties  com- 
mitted— in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  law — by 
his  inquisitors,  among  whom  the  infamous  Titelmann  is  the 
most  notorious,  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient in  this  respect  to  quote  a  sentence  from  a  letter  of 
PhiUp  to  his  sister,  in  the  Netherlands:  '^ Wherefore  intro- 
duce the  Spanish  inquisition  P  The  inquisition  of  the  Nether- 
lands  is  much  more  pitiless  than  that  of  Spain,'*  The  statement 
speaks  volumes.  Of  the  administration  of  Alva,  who  succeeded 
Margaret  of  Parma,  in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
Mr.  MotlOT,  after  having  summed  up  a  catalogue  of  almost 
nnheard-oi  barbarities,  remarks : — 

**  The  time  is  past  when  it  could  be  said  that  the  cruelty  of  Alva, 
or  the  enormities  of  his  administration,  have  been  exaggerated  by- 
part  j  violence.  Human  invention  is  incapable  of  outstripping  the  truth 
upon  this  subject.  To  attempt  the  defence  of  either  the  man  or  his 
measures  at  the  present  day,  is  to  convict  one's  self  of  an  amount  of 
ignorance  or  bigotry,  against  which  history  and  argument  are  alike 
powerless.  The  publication  of  the  duke's  letters  in  the  correspondence 
Samancas  and  in  the  BeBan9on  papers,  together  with  that  compact 
mass  of  horror,  long  before  the  world,  under  the  title  of  *  Sententien 
von  Alva,'  in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  sentences  of  death  and 
banishment,  pronouncea  by  him  during  his  reign,  have  been  copied 
from  the  official  records^-these,  in  themselves,  would  be  a  sufficient 
jostification  of  all  the  charges  ever  brought  by  the  most  bitter  con- 
temporary of  Holland  or  of  Flanders.  If  the  investigator  should 
remain  sceptical,  however,  let  him  examine  the  *  Begistre  des  Con- 
damnes  et  Bannis  4  Cause  des  Troubles  des  Fays-Bas,'  in  three, 
together  with  the  Becords  of  the  *  Conseil  des  Troubles,'  in  forty- 
three  folio  volumes,  in  the  royal  archives  of  Brussels.  After  going 
through  all  these  chronicles  of  iniquity,  the  most  determined  his- 
toric doubter  will  probably  throw  up  the  case." 

We  are  willing  to  leave  the  charge  of  "barbarity,"  as 
brought  against  the  Protestants,  to  be  decided  on  this  evidence. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  although  by  outbursts  of 
popular  fury,  inexcusable  indeed,  but  not  very  unnatural  in 
the  circumstances,  the  Protestants  occasionally  violated  the 
principles  of  liberty  of  conscience,  such  instances  were  very 
rare^  they  were  immediately  disavowed,  and  entirely  checked. 
From  the  first,  Orange  and  his  friends  asserted  the  right  of 
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every  individual  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience ;  and  from  the  first  he  defended  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  which  he  claimed  for  himself.  This, 
indeed,  constitutes  one  of  the  noblest  features  in  the  move- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Rome,  from  the  first,  maintained 
the  opposite  principle  —  her  persecutions  were  continuous, 
systematic,  and  unremitting.  As  for  the  charge  of  '^  dupli- 
city," which  Mr.  Neale  prefers  against  the  national  party, 
it  is  too  ludicrous  to  merit  refutation.  Philip,  Margaret, 
Alva — ^who  that  has  figured  in  history  can  dispute  them  the 
palm  of  the  most  masterly  hjrpocrisy,  imposition  and  duplicity, 
unless,  indeed,  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  school  they  had  learned  ? 
Why,  as  for  Philip,  he  systematically  deceived,  not  one,  but 
every  person — his  subjects,  his  enemies,  his  allies,  his  corre- 
spondents, his  ministers,  and  even  his  secretaries.  Or  who 
would  speak  of  duplicity,  that  remembers  the  vile  treachery 
by  which  Alva  lured  Egmont  and  Horn  into  the  snare  which 
he  had  prepared  for  them  P 

These  are  samples,  and  only  samples,  of  the  historical  infor- 
mation to  which  Mr.  Neale  treats  his  readers.  If  our  ^)ace 
admitted,  it  were  easy  to  multiply  them.  The  terms  in  which 
he  alludes  to  that  great  hero  and  patriot,  William  of  Orange, 
the  manner  in  which  he  incidentally  adverts  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  to  the  "  apostacy "  of  so  many  monks  at  that  time,  the 
continual  use  of  the  word  "  Church,"  when  speaking  of  the 
Popish  community,  all  prove — if  proof  were  necessary — ^the 
political  and  religious  tendencies  of  the  party  to  which  Mr. 
Keale  belongs.  Hiat  party,  we  fondly  hope,  is  on  the  decUne ; 
recent  disclosures  will  scarcely  make  it  more  popular.  As 
Englishmen  and  as  Protestants,  it  is  well  for  us  tlmt  it  should 
be  so.  With  reference  to  performances  like  that  under  review, 
we  shall  only  say  that  they  bear  to  the  real  history  of  that 
period  nearly  the  same  relation  as  the  Puseyite  travesty  of  the 
"Pilgrim's  Proeress" — ^which  has  called  K)rth  the  indignant 
rebuke  of  Lord  Macaulay* — does  to  the  original  work  of  John 
Bunyan. 

*  "  The  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  acta  of  VandaliBm,  by  which  a 
fine  work  of  art  was  ever  defaced,  was  committed  so  late  as  the  year 
1853.  It  was  determined  to  transform  the  'Pilgrim*s  Progress*  into 
a  Tractarian  book.  The  task  was  not  easy  ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  two  sacraments  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  allegory  ;  and  of 
all  Christian  theologians,  avowed  Quakers  excepted,  Banyan  was  the 
one  in  whose  ^tem  the  sacraments  held  the  least  prominent  place. 
However,  the  Wicket  Gate  became  a  type  of  baptism,  and  Uie  House 
Beaatiful  of  the  Eucharist  The  effect  of  this  change  is  such  as  assuredly 
the  ingenious  person  who  made  it  never  contemplated.  For  as  not  a 
single  person  passes  through  the  TVicket  Gate  in  infancy,  and  as  Faithful 
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Akt.  IV.— AMERICAN  REVIVALS. 

1.  Sevwal  of  Religion:    tohat  it  is,  and  how   to  be  attained  and 

manifested.   By  John  Brown,  D.D.   Edinburgh :  A.  &  D.  Padon. 

2.  Religious  Revitals  ;  Two  Papers  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 

the  Congregational  Union.   By  Mr.  Charles  Reed  and  Rev.  J.  A. 
James.    London  :  Jackson  &  Walford. 

3.  The  New  York  Tribune  (Revival  Number)  ;  April  3,  1858.     The 

New  York  Observer;  from  January  24  to  June  24,  1858. 

There  are  many  Churches  in  this  country  of  which  one  might 
write  what  would  be  recognised  as  a  full  and  impartial  his- 
tory, without  requiring  to  use  the  word  "  Revival "  in  its 
technical  sense  at  all.  Every  denomination,  indeed,  which  has 
lasted  a  century,  has  had  its  ebbs  and  flows — its  marked  seasons 
of  liveliness  and  inactivity :  but  in  few  of  them,  comparatively, 
is  it  the  custom  to  refer  in  so  many  words  to  such  periods  of 
quickened  life,  as  "  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord ;"  and  not  many,  therefore,  would  complain  if  we  failed 
to  speak  of  them  in  precisely  that  way.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, however,  to  write  the  briefest  conceivable  account  of  reli- 
gion in  the  United  States,  without  constantly  employing  the 
term  which  has  of  late  been  so  much  in  the  mouths  of  all  of 
us.     How  is  this  somewhat  striking  fact  to  be  explained  ? 

Not  a  few  have  cut  the  knot  oy  summarily  deciding  that 
"  the  Revival "  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of  the  "  pecu- 
liar "  institutions  of  America.  But  the  reader,  we  dare  say, 
will  hesitate  about  accepting  this  solution  of  the  difiSculty. 
Long  before  the  New  World  was  discovered,  in  a  work  dating 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  written  by 
an  inspired  pen,  we  find  narratives  of  "  great  awakenings, ' 
very  similar  m  their  character  to  those  which  have  been  occur- 
ring on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  What  happened  of  old 
at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  did  not  difiPer  essentially  from  what 
has  happened  in  our  day  in  Soston  and  New  York. 

hurries  past  the  HouBe  Beautiful  without  stopping,  the  lesson  which  the 
ikble,  in  its  altered  shape,  teaches,  is,  that  none  but  adults  ought  to  be 
baptized,  and  that  the  Eucharint  may  safely  be  neglected.  Nobody 
voald  have  discovered,  from  the  original  '  Pilgrim*8  Progress/  that  the 
author  was  not  a  Psedobaptlst.  To  turn  his  book  into  a  book  against 
Pedobaptism,  was  an  acnievement  reserved  for  an  Anglo -Catholic 
divine.  Such  blunders  must  necessarily  be  committed  by  every  man  who 
matilates  parts  of  a  great  work,  without  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole." — Efncgws/patdia  BritannicOf  6th  ed.  Vol  v.  p.  768  (Art. 
Bdstak). 
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Others,  again,  have  ae  hastily  come  to  the  conclxision, 
that  all  is  to  he  explained  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  Churches 
of  America  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  spiritual  life — 
of  vital  religion  —  than  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  most 
Hvely  and  evangelical  denominations  of  Great  Britain.  We' 
shall  not  formally  dispute  the  assumption  made  in  this  theory. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  (though  there  are  many  things  which  mignt 
make  us  question  it)  that  Christianity  does  flourish  most  in  the 
American  Union  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  that  circumstance 
alone,  at  least,  fully  accounts  for  the  contrast  we  have  noticed 
above. 

The  apparent  diversity  of  experience  in  the  two  countries 
appears  to  us  to  be  traceable  to  several  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  in  order  to  understand  why  the  word  "  Revival"  should 
m  a  manner  be  almost  the  only  ecclesiastical  watchword  of 
America,  we  need  simply  to  glance  backward  on  the  brief  his- 
tory of  the  countrv.  its  early  settlers  were,  many  of  them, 
men  of  intense  religious  earnestness,  who  had  sought  in  the 
New  World  a  refuge  ^from  the  tyranny  of  the  Old.  Left,  there, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  freedom,  to  frame  laws  and  esta- 
blish institutions  after  their  own  heart — ^with  no  destructive 
work  to  do  in  the  way  of  clearing  the  ground  of  ancient  spiritual 
or  political  despotisms — these  men  gave  themselves  up  far  more 
entirely  than  it  was  possible  for  the  Churches  here  to  do  to  the 
promotion  simply  of  heart  or  personal  religion.  While  their 
contemporaries  m  Europe — the  Puritans  in  England,  the 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  the  Huguenots  in  France — were 
having  their  attention  distracted  by  contests  with  usurping 
civil  or  spiritual  powers,  the  colonists  of  New  England  were 
concerning  themselves  only  about  discovering  the  best  methods 
of  forwarding  the  interests  of  vital  Christianity.  Hence, 
while  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  three  countries  we 
have  named,  we  have  the  Black  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the 
Battle  of  Drumclog,  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  in 
the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  America  we  find  no  nuirked 
^outstanding  incidents  excepting  its  ''  Mevivak.*'  That  such  happy 
incidents  should  have  occurred  frequently  during  the  Colonial 
era  excites  in  us  no  surprise.  The  Pilmm  Fathers  had  been 
witnesses  and  sufferers  mr  the  truth — they  were  pre-eminently 
men  of  prayer — their  principal  purpose  in  seeking  a  home  in  a 
foreign  land  was  to  preserve  and  promote  the  purity  of 
religion — and  some  among  them  (those,  for  example,  who  had 
emigrated  from  the  west  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland) 
had  come  fresh  from  spots  which  had  actually  enjoyed  remark- 
able outpourings  of  the  Spirit.  In  any  case,  it  is  the  fact  that 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  Uie  middle  of  the 
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eighteenth  oentnryy  reyivals,  in  New  England  especially^  were 
occurring  continually.  The  key-note  for  the  American  Church, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  was  then  struck.  It  has  no  "  Reformation '' 
to  look  back  upon  as  we  have— no  ''times  of  persecution"-— 
no  Bartibolomew  Act  of  Ejection — no  internecine  struggles 
with  Popery  or  Erastiamsm.  It  has  only  its  series  of  tcondsrful 
Bevwals.  It  need  not,  therefore,  seem  a  strange  thing  to  us 
that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  word  should  be  now  so  current 
in  the  American  Union,  or  that  the  thine  should  be  thought 
about  and  dwelt  upon  there  to  an  extent  which  it  is  not  among 
ourselves. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  while  the  peculiarity  we  have 
referred  to  has  rendered  the  word  "  Revival'*  a  Church  term  of 
constant  use  in  the  United  States — the  very  occupation  of  the 
mind  with  thoughts  about  the  blessing  has  tended  greatly  to 
bring  about  a  repetition  of  it.  "  If  I  were  asked,  says  Dr. 
Gh>odrich,  "why  revivals  are  so  frequent  in  America,  and  so 
rare  in  Europe,  my  first  answer  would  be,  that  Christians  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  expect  them,  and  on  the  other  they  do 
not  expect  them.''  There  is  a  great  deal  of  point  in  this 
remark.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  not  only  that  revivals 
are  more  spoken  about  in  America  than  here,  but  that  they  are 
also  more  frequently  experienced.  And  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  is  so  to  a  great  extent  for  just  the  very 
reason  Dr.  Goodrich  mentions.  Circumstances  have  led  the 
Americans  to  think  much  about  revivals.  They  are  always 
looking  for  them  in  consequence,  and  they  often  come.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  not  had  our  minds  so  strongly  directed 
to  the  subject.  It  is  but  seldom  that  we  speak,  or  think,  or 
dwell  upon  them  at  all,  and  the  result  is,  that  we  are  compara- 
tively stran^rs  to  such  visitations. 

After  all,  nowever,  it  may  be  said — and  this  will  be  our  last 
remark  in  explanation  of  the  contrast  presented  by  the  two 
countries — that  revivals  of  religion  have  often  occurred  in  Great 
Britain  when  they  have  not  been  expressly  published  as  such.  Here 
we  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  fact  that  awakenings,  when 
they  do  occur  in  our  congregations,  are  not  attended  with  the 
same  notoriety  as  they  are  in  America — although  that  is  an 
element  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  distinct  account  in  con- 
sidering this  matter.  We  have  before  us  now  chiefly  this  idea, 
that  movements  have  frequently  taken  place  in  Europe  in 
connexion  with  which  there  have  been  moat  manifest  quick^i* 
ings  of  spiritual  life,  yet  to  which,  as  it  happened,  the  term 
revival  was  never  expressly  applied.  To  take  a  single  instance 
— ^a  recent  one.  In  1843  there  occurred  a  disruption  in  the 
dinrch  of  Scotland.    That  event  was  simply  the  nnal  issue  or 
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crisis  of  an  agitation  wliicli  had  been  going  on  for  at  least  ten 
years  previously.   Formally  this  agitation  was  about  an  abstract 
question  of  Church  ffovemment — the  place  and  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  tne  house  of  God ;  but  any  one  who  will 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  controversy,  will  soon  discover  that  the  wnde  thing  arose 
out  of,  and  was,  a  revival  of  spiritual  religion.     From  its  long 
sleep  of  moderatism  the  Scottish  Church  awoke  to  a  more  ade- 
quate apprehension  of  the  importance  of  divine  things.     Under 
tne  impnUe  of  its  quickened  life  it  set  itsdf  to  remedy  existing 
evils ;  and  in  particular  to  secure  to  every  parish  the  blessing 
of  evangelical  preaching.      In  carrying  out  these  reforms  it 
oame  into  collision  with  the  civil  courts,  and  what  began  as  a 
purely  religious  movement  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  mere  eccle- 
siastical dispute.     But  the  essential  character  of  the  time  was 
not  changed  in  consequence.     The  revival,  as  it  would  certainly 
have  been  called  in  America,  went  on  and  strengdiened.     And 
when  at  last  the  crisis  came,  and  some  five  hundred  minist^;^ 
were  set  free  to  preach  in  bams  and  tents — on  the  moors  and  by 
the  sea-side,  or  wherever  they  could  find  a  place — so  much 
interest  was  manifested  in  religion — so  much  willing  waiting 
on  the  Word— such  zeal  and  liveliness  in  the  cause  of  Christ — 
that  we  cannot  but  agree  with  those  who  reckon  the  summer  of 
1843  as  the  season  when  culminated  the  last  of  the  many 
great  spiritual  visitations  with  which  Scotland  has  in  her  day 
been  favoured.     And  this  movement  does  not  stand  alone  as 
proving  our  position.     We  could  easily  name  others  of  the 
same  kind  which  sprang  out  of,  and  were  accompanied  by,  a 
decided  quickening  of  spiritual  life ;  but  which,  because  their 
strength  was  spent  ostensibly  in  the  vindication  of  some  right, 
or  the  defence  of  some  principle,  failed  to  be  recognised  as  what 
they  were,  gentdne,  and  often  powerful,  revivals  of  religion. 
Ix)oking,  therefore,  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
hold  that  the  contrast  which  presents  itself  when  we  look  at 
England  and  America,  is,  in  great  measure,  more  apparent  than 
real.     We  might  add  to  these  explanations  another  suggested 
by  the  obvious  difference  which  exists  between  the  national  and 
social  character  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries.     But  it 
would  be  difficult  so  to  state  this  point  as  entirely  to  avoid  mis- 
apprehension.    And  therefore  leaving  the  thing  aa  it  stands, 
we  shall  proceed  rather  to  notice  some  of  the  revivals  which 
have  actually  occurred  in  the  New  World. 

President  Edwards  says  that  no  one  could  tell  when  awaken- 
ings commenced  in  Kew  England.  They  appear  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  very  first  settlement  of  the  country.  Many  of 
the  jearly  ministers  could  go  back  upon  the  history  of  their  con- 
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gregations,  and  speak  of  successive  seasons  of  refreshing  whioh 
they  had  enjoyed.  The  grandfather  of  Edwards  himself,  for 
example,  and  his  predecessor  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  North- 
ampton— ^was  favoured,  during  the  forty  years  of  his  ministry, 
with  five  such  times  of  revival — which  he  called  his  •'  harvests." 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1735  that  the  first  of  those  "  great 
awakenings "  occurred  which  have  since  formed  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  history  of  religion  in  the  American  Union. 
This  work  began  in  Northampton,  under  the  preaching  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  went  on  for  six  months  with  unabated 
power.  More  than  three  hundred  were  added  to  the  Church  as 
Its  fruits — ^making  the  whole  number  of  communicants  about 
six  hundred  and  twenty,  beinff  nearly  the  entire  adult  popula- 
tion of  the  town.  Nor  was  tne  blessing  confined  to  this  one 
spot.  The  matter,  of  course,  was  ''noised  abroad."  Many  from 
a  distance  came  to  witness  for  themselves  the  strange  spectacle 
of  a  whole  city  earnestly  occupied  about  the  things  of  eternity ; 
and  these,  catching  there  some  portion  of  the  sacred  fire,  returned 
home  to  impart  its  influence  to  others.  In  one  year  ten  of  the 
adjacent  towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  seventeen  in  Connecticut 
— ^besides  a  few  remoter  places  in  other  States — were  favoured 
with  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  1740,  revivals  commenced  anew  at  Northampton,  Boston, 
and  many  other  places,  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and 
spread,  within  eighteen  months,  through  all  the  English  colo- 
nies. In  almost  every  village,  within  a  stretch  of  five  hundred 
miles,  symptoms  appeared  of  an  unusual  religious  concern. 
And,  although,  in  consequence  of  certain  unhappy  circum- 
stances, the  work  was  brought  to  a  termination  sooner  than 
seemed  likely  at  first,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  results  were 
wonderfully  great.  '*  Those  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging," 
says  Dr.  Goodrich,  ''  estimated  the  number  of  true  converts,  as 
proved  by  their  subsequent  lives,  at  thirty  thousand  in  New 
England  alone,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  population  was  but 
three  hundred  thousand."  Of  this  revival  there  are  some  most 
interesting  notices  in  a  work  which  deserves  to  be  more  generaUy 
read  than  we  fear  it  is, — the  "Hiatorical  Collections  of  the  Rev. 
John  Gillies."  With  reference  to  the  awakening  in  Boston, 
for  example,  this  writer  introduces  to  us  the  narrative  of  an 
eye-witness,  Mr.  Prince,  who  was,  at  the  time,  a  minister  in 
that  city.  The  narrative  throws  a  very  full  and  distinct  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  means  bv  which  it  was 
promoted.  Thus,  speaking  of  Whitfield,  who  had  arrived  at 
Khode  Island  in  September,  1740,  and  who  immediately  com 
menced  preaching  to  the  colonists,  Mr.  Prince  says : — 

'*  Multitudes  were  greatly  affected,  and  many  awakened  with  his* 
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lively  ministry.  Thougb  he  preached  every  day,  the  houses  were 
exceedingly  crowded:  bat  when  he  preached  on  the  common  a 
vaster  number  attended ;  and  almost  every  evening,  the  house  where 
he  lodged  was  thronged  to  hear  his  prayers  and  counsels."  '*  Upon 
his  leaving  us,"  he  continues, ''  great  numbers  in  this  town  were  so 
happily  concerned  about  their  souls,  as  we  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it  before,  except  at  the  time  of  the  general  earthquake,  and 
their  desires  excited  them  to  hear  their  ministers  more  than  ever,  so 
that  our  assemblies,  both  on  lectures  and  Sabbaths,  were  surprisingly 
increased." 

'*  The  Eev.  Mr.  Cooper  was  wont  to  say,  that  more  came  to  him  in 
one  week,  in  deep  concern  about  their  souls,  than  in  the  whole 
twenty-four  years  of  his  preceding  ministry !  I  can  also  say  the 
same  as  to  the  numbers  wno  repaired  to  me."  **  There  repaired  to 
us  both  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women,  Indians  and  negroes, 
heads  of  families,  aged  persons,  those  who  had  been  in  full  com* 
munion,  and  going  on  in  a  course  of  religion,  many  years."  **  In 
the  year  1741,  the  very  face  of  the  town  seemed  to  be  strangely 
altered.  Some  who  had  not  been  here  since  the  fall  before,  have 
told  me  their  great  surprise  at  the  change  in  the  general  look  and 
carriage  of  people,  as  soon  as  they  landed.  Even  the  negroes  and 
boys  in  the  streets  surprisingly  left  their  usual  rudeness.  And  one 
of  our  worthy  gentlemen,  expressing  his  wonder  at  the  remarkable 
change,  informed  me,  that  whereas  he  used,  with  others,  on  Saturday 
evenings  to  visit  the  taverns,  in  order  to  clear  them  of  town  inhabit- 
ants, they  were  wont  to  find  many  there,  and  meet  with  trouble  to 
get  them  away ;  but  now,  having  gone  at  those  seasons  again,  he 
found  them  empty  of  all  but  lodgers." 

The  experience  of  Boston  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
experience  of  other  places;  and  from  the  altered  aspect  of 
things,  as  described  by  Mr.  Prince,  one  may  fancy  wnat  an 
extraordinary  impression  this  revival  must  have  produced  on 
the  whole  character  and  complexion  of  the  colony. 

The  awakening  which  took  place  in  1745,  among  the  Indians 
under  the  ministrv  of  David  JBrainerd,  was  the  next  noticeable 
event  in  this  series.  The  work  in  this  case  was  remarkable, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  extent^  as  on  account  of  its 
singular  and  interesting  character. 

"  Old  men  and  women,  who  had  been  drunken  wretches  for  many 
years,  and  some  children,  appeared  in  distress  for  their  souls.  One 
who  had  been  a  murderer,  hpow-woWf  or  conjuror,  and  a  notorious 
drunkard,  was  brought  to  cry  for  mercy  with  many  tears.  A  youne 
Indian  woman,  who,  I  believe,  never  knew  that  she  had  a  soul,  had 
come  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  called  on  me  on  her  way,  and 
when  I  told  her  that  I  meant  presently  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  she 
laughed,  and  seemed  to  mock.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  in  mv  public 
discourse,  when  she  felt  effectually  that  she  had  a  soul,  and  before 
the  discourse  closed,  she  was  so  distressed  with  concern  for  her  soul's 
salvation,  that  she  seemed  like  one  pierced  through  with  a  dart." 
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This,  liowever,  was  the  last  of  what  we  may  call  the  primi* 
five  revivals.  From  about  the  date  above 'mentioned,  that 
troublous  transition  era  commenced,  which  finally  issued  in  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Bepublic.  For  nearly  fiflby 
years  the  country  was  in  constant  agitation.  First,  there  was 
the  struggle  for  supremacy,  which  went  on  for  twenty  years 
between  the  French  and  English.  Next,  there  was  the  War  of 
Independence.  And,  lastly,  there  was  the  business  of  settling 
the  constitution,  and  setting  agoing  the  machinery  of  the 
infimt  commonwealth.  Religion  was  not  absolutely  neglected 
during  this  period,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  its  inte- 
rests seriously  su&red.  Awc^enings  were  not  unknown,  but 
they  were  uncommon.  No  season  stands  out  clear  and  sharp, 
daring  that  half-century,  as  a  time  of  manifest  refreshing  from 
Hie  presence  of  tike  Lord.  We  have  to  come  down  to  1797, 
before  we  find  the  recurrence  of  experiences  similar  in  kind  to 
those  which  we  have  referred  to  above. 

From  that  date,  however,  and  on  to  1803,  a  widenspread  reli< 
^ous  concern  appears  to  have  existed.  The  revival,  in  this 
instance,  extended  into  more  than  one  hundred  towns,  in  the 
old  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  into  a  still 
greater  number  of  places  in  the  new  settlements  of  Yermont, 
jSTew  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  New  York.  The  excitement  even 
made  its  way  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  into  the  wild 
forests  of  Kentucky ;  and  it  was  there  and  then  that  the  system 
of  "  camp  meetings  "  was  introduced,  which  many  were  wont, 
most  unreasonably,  to  regard  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
"  getting-up  "  of  an  American  revival.  We  have  no  mind  to 
defend  tuese  gatherings.  "  Anxious  seats,"  "  protracted  meet- 
ings," '*  miscellaneous  assemblages  collected  together  for  days 
in  succession  in  the  greenwood,  —  these,  and  sJl  such  irregu- 
larities, are  almost  universally  given  up  by  all  the  American 
Churches,  and  yet  the  awakenings,  in  which  they  originated, 
continue.  The  camp  meeting  is  evidently,  then,  not  a  consti- 
tuent or  essential  element  in  an  American  revival,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  freely  abandon  it  as  fair  game  to  the  novelist; 
whether  to  a  Mrs.  TroUope,  as  a  field  whereon  to  display  her 
powers  as  a  caricaturist,  and  her  ignorance  of,  and  enmity  to, 
the  truth;  or  to  a  Mrs.  Stowe,  as  supplying  illustrations  of 
southern  character,  and  showing,  what  our  cousins  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  require  much  to  be  taught,  that  a  mere 
emotional  religion  is  hollow  and  worthless.  But  while  w^ 
would  not  feel  disposed  for  a  moment  to  stickle  for  the  actual 
camp  meeting,  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  sympathy  with 
that  flippant  self-sufficiency  which  affects  to  laugh  at  it  as 
absurd,  or  to  condemn  it  as  certainly  fanatical.    There  were 
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circumstances  which  made  such  gatherings  at  times  absolutely 
unavoidable.  With  a  scanty  supply  of  the  means  of  grace,  and 
a  sparse  and  widely-scatterea  population,  the  converging  of  both 
to  one  common  centre  was,  probably,  the  only  way  often  in 
which  reviving  work  could  be  overtaken. 

From  1803,  down  to  the  pres^it  hour,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  single  season  of  any  duration,  during  which  the 
extraordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit  have  been  withheld  alto* 
gether  from  the  American  Churches.  In  proof  of  this,  the 
reader  will  find  it  exceedingly  useM  and  interesting,  to  read 
the  Letters  which  Dr.  Sprague  has  appended  to  his  excellent 
"  Lectures  on  Revivals."  From  the  description  given  of  these 
awakenings,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  consisted  in  the  mere 
excitement  of  new  life  in  individual  congregations.  Their 
influence  invariably  spread,  and  affected  appreciably  the  out* 
lying  community.  But  while,  everywhere,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  revivals  were  taking  place  in  isolated  localities, 
there  may  be  said  to  have  been  omy  four  occasions  on  which, 
since  1803,  the  Spirit  has  been  poured  out  in  such  measure 
as  to  produce  anything  like  general  or  national  awakenings. 
These  four  occasions  were  in  1813-14,  in  1820-21,  in  1831-2, 
and  1857-8.  The  two  last  have  unquestionably  been  every  way 
the  most  remarkable.  With  regard  to  the  revival  of  1831,  Mr. 
Angell  James,  in  his  admirable  introductory  essay  to  Sprague's 
Lectures,  gives  some  interesting  information  from  the  '*  Narra- 
tive of  the  State  of  Beligion,  issued  in  May,  1832,  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

"  So  powerful  and  extensive  has  been  the  Divine  iufluence  among 
lus,"  says  this  report,  "  that  one  district  is  known,  -^here  not  one 
aduH  could  he  found  unconcerned  about  the  suhjeet  of  religion*'' 
"  On  some  occasions,  a  whole  congregation — without  one  exception — 
has  heen  prostrate  before  God,  anxiously  inquiring  for  salvation." 
"  From  the  shores  of  the  northern  lakes  to  the  plains  of  Florida, 
from  the  Atlantic  borders  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  we  hear  one 
united  testimony,  that  the  Lord  hath  appeared  to  build  up  Zion." 
"Probably,  not  less  than  two  thousand  congregations  have  expe- 
rienced, during  the  last  year,  reviving  influences  ;  and  I  am,  perhaps, 
not  exceeding  the  truth,  when  I  say,  that  not  many  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  souls  have,  during  the  last  year,  been  converted 
to  God,  out  of  a  population  of  twelve  millions.^ 

These  are  striking  facta.  They  show  that  the  great  awaken- 
ing of  1831-32  was  scarcely  second  in  interest  and  importance 
to  the  wonderful  work  which  is  even  now  goinff  on. 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  revival  which  is  now 
actually  in  progress  in  the  United  States,,  we  shall  not  occupy 
much  oi  our  space  in  describing  its  rise,  history,  or  peculian* 
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ties.  The  attention  which  the  movement  has  received  in  this 
ooantry,  and  the  extent  to  which  information  about  it  has  been 
circulated,  make  it  needless  for  us  to  appear  here  as  a  mere 
chronicler  of  facts.  We  shall,  therefore,  devote  the  principal 
part  of  what  remains  of  this  paper,  to  some  miscellaneous 
reflections  suggested  by  the  event. 

Yet,  as  we  should  like  to  preserve  in  this  journal  (for  the 
benefit  of  posterity  at  least)  a  brief  record  of  what  all  who  look 
at  it  must  regard  as  one  of  the  most  notable  religious  develop- 
ments of  modem  times,  we  shall  preface  what  we  have  to  say 
with  a  paragraph  or  two  of  simple  history. 

The  word  "Revival"  occurs  so  constantly  in  the  pages  of 
American  religious  newspapers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
precise  time  when  the  present  movement  commenced.  The 
New  York  Observer  professes  to  have  remarked  decided  indica- 
tions of  its  approach,  so  early  as  in  the  October  of  last  year. 
But,  if  the  wave  did  begin  to  roll  then,  its  motion  was  nearly 
imperceptible.  Not  till  the  end  of  January  did  accounts  of 
quickened  interest  come  in,  in  such  numbers  as  to  arouse  par- 
ticular attention  ;  and  not  till  the  close  of  the  following  month 
did  the  idea  take  full  possession  of  the  public  mind,  that  the 
coimtry  was  again  to  be  favoured  with  such  a  general  awakea- 
ingas  had  taken  place  in  1831. 

The  instrumental  causes  of  the  awakening  are  stated  to  have 
been  chiefly  the  following:  First,  there  was  held  in  the  end  of  the 
year,  at  Pittsburgh,  a  **  ilevival  Convention,"  which  contributed 
considerably  to  the  excitement  of  a  religious  interest.  It  was 
attended  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  ministers,  who,  after  dis- 
cussing the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  advised  the  immediate 
adoption  of  certain  practical  measures,  with  the  view  of  re- 
arousing  the  spirit  oi  inquiry.  In  particular,  a  pastoral  letter 
was  issued,  special  sermons  were  directed  to  be  preached  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  January,  and  it  was  suggested  that  all  should 
be  followed  up  by  systematic  domiciliary  visitation.  These 
plans  were  extensively  carried  out,  and  with  very  encouraging 
consequences;  all  the  more  so,  of  course,  because  the  com- 
mercial crisis,  and  the  severe  times  which  succeeded,  rendered 
the  hearts  of  the  people  peculiarly  susceptible.  The  temporal  dis- 
tress, indeed,  which  prevailed  so  widely,  may  itself  well  be  called 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  the  awakening.  For,  apart  from 
its  direct  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  experienced 
it,  it  had  the  effect  of  leading  the  people  of  Ood — who  regarded 
the  crisis  in  the  light  of  a  Divine  cnostisement — to  pray  fer- 
vently and  anxiously  for  the  sanctified  use  of  the  affliction. 

We  are  scarcely  prepared  to  accept  the  asserdion  of  the 
Tribune^  that  the  revival  ''  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  outside, 
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and  to  liave  received  the  Churclies  into  itself,  rather  than  to 
have  been  received  into  them/'  Looking  at  the  k)nging  mani* 
fested  by  Christian  men,  for  just  such  a  seascm  as  has  come,— a 
longing  which  expressed  itself  in  public  conventions,  in  private 
prayer,  and  in  the  adoption  of  active  measures  for  the  gathering 
of  the  outlying  population  into  the  house  of  God,  for  the 
increase  of  Sundaynschools,  and  the  better  obeetvance  of  the 
Sabbath, — we  cannot  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case 
we  are  acquainted  with,  the  Spirit  acted  on  the  World,  by  first 
of  all  reviving  His  Church. 

We  are  ready,  indeed,  to  acknowledge,  that  simultaneously 
with  the  impartation  of  new  life  to  the  Church,  there  went  on 
providential  preparation  of  the  World  for  the  extraordinary 
efforts  to  be  made  on  its  behalf.  The  commercial  crisis  formed 
element  in  this  preparation,  and  perhaps  the  agitation  on 
the  slavery  question  was  another ;  but  neither  of  these  could  by 
themselves  have  brought  about  such  results  as  we  are  now  vrit- 
nessing,  any  more  than  the  ploughing  of  a  field,  and  the  break- 
ingof  its  clods,  could  secure  in  the  harvest  time  a  crop  of  wheat. 

The  symptoms  of  a  reviving  interest  were  not  more  marked 
than  they  were  satisfactory.  The  excitement,  instead  of  making 
new  and  questionable  channels  for  itself,  found  fitting  and  suf- 
ficing vent  in  the  old  and  regular  ordinances.  The  churches 
began  visibly  to  fill;  the  neglected  praver-meetings  became 
centres  of  attraction ;  and  lastly,  the  attendance  on  the  Sunday- 
schools  grew  and  increased,  until,  in  many  places,  it  was 
double,  treble,  and  even  quadruple,  what  it  had  been  formerly. 

The  final  effects  of  the  movement,  time  has  yet  to  show. 
Even  in  regard  to  the  conversions  which  are  said  to  have  taken 
place,  we  must  wait  to  see  how  they  stand  the  test  of  a  season 
of  reaction.  It  were  rash,  in  the  meantime,  and  while  the 
revival  is  actually  in  progress,  to  speak  assuredly  of  any  of  its 
fruits.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarlced,  that  in  one 
sense  many  of  the  subjects  of  this  awakening  are  already 
**  showing  meir  deeds."  Everybody  knows  the  extent  to  which 
the  business  men  of  America  have  worshipped  "  the  almighty 
dollar."  The  scramble  for  wealth  is  even  more  intense  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  this.  To  men  engaged  in 
the  race  for  riches,  time  in  very  deed  is  money.  The  sur- 
render daily,  therefore,  of  a  business  hour  for  the  sake  of 
a  prayer-meeting,  must  be  a  real  sacrifice ;  and  we  hail  this 
rismg  superior  to  the  ruling  passion,  as  one  of  the  best  proofs 
which  have  yet  been  Airmshed  to  us,  that  the  revival  is  not 
merely  playing  superficially  with  the  feelings,  but  is  laying 
strong  hold  upon  the  conscience^  and  tending  to  change  the 
character  and  me. 
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Among  the  nkore  $trikmg  or  peculiar  features  of  this  awaken- 
ingy  the  extent  of  it  XDust  he  noticed  as  something  altogether 
unprecedented.  The  old  states  on  the  Atlantic  seahoard,  the 
''  rising  republics"  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
golden  regions  on  the  Pacific  shore,  aU  have  felt  the  same  stir 
of  quickened  interest  in  religious  things.  A  man,  it  is  said, 
might  travel  from  Canada  to  California,  and  find  an  unbroken 
etrmg  of  prayer-meetings  aU  the  way.  Other  noticeable  cha- 
racteristics are,  the  quietness  with  which  the  work  has  pro- 
ceeded ;  the  absence  of  any  name,  such  as  that  of  Edwards,  or 
Whitfield,  or  Brainerd,  with  which  the  movement  might  be 
associated;  the  almost  unanimous  approbation  of  the  secular 
press ;  the  unsectarian  spirit  which  has  distinguished  the  actings 
of  the  various  denominations  in  relation  to  it ;  and  the  amazing 
effect  which  it  seems  to  have  had  on  the  unhopeful  classes  of 
the  oonununity,  as,  for  example,  on  the  Jews,  the  **  rowdies," 
the  firemen,  the  fishermen,  the  sailors,  &c.  But»  perhaps, 
altogether  the  peculiarity  which  stands  out  in  the  strongest 
relief,  is  the  extraordinary  prominence  given  to  prayer.  Mr. 
James,  in  his  Introductory  Essay,  quotes  a  saying  of  Mr. 
Bruen  in  regard  to  the  revival  of  1831 :  '^  If  it  nad  been 
announced  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  to  preach  in  the  church  on 
a  week-day  afternoon,  and  that  there  was  to  be  a  prayer-meet* 
ing  in  the  court-house  at  the  same  time,  the  people  would  have 
gone  to  the  place  of  prayer  in  preference."  What  was  true  of 
these  people  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  seems  true  of  those  who 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  awakening  at  the  present 
day.  Preaching  appears  to  be  comparatively  little  accounted 
of.  At  least  the  spectacle  which  most  distinctly  presents  itself 
to  the  eye,  as  we  look  now  across  the  Atlantic,  is  not  so  much 
that  of  a  nation  hungry  for  the  word,  as  itiat  of  a  nation 
*•  diving  itself  unto  prayer." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  throughout  we  have  constantly 
assumed  that  the  religious  awakening  which  has  this  year 
taken  place  in  America,  is  essentially  a  ffenuine  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  This  is,  in  fact,  our  decided  belief;  although 
we  fVankly  say,  we  are  not  prepared  summarily  to  pronounce 
all  who  express  a  desire  to  suspend  judgment  for  a  time,  as 
certainly  animated  by  an  infidel  spirit.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  it  does  not  require  more  eridence  to  prove  the  reality  of 
an  American  than  of  an  English  revival.  The  verv  frequency 
with  which  religious  excitements  have  taken  ^lace  in  the 
United  States ;  the  fact  that  they  have  occurred  in  connexion 
with  almost  every  denomination,  whether  evangelical  or  no 
(the  Campbellites,  the  Universalists,  and  the  Chiystians — who 
are  iTnitarians — having  come  under  their  influence  as  w^  as 
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their  neighbours),  and  the  notoriously  quick  and  volatile  cha- 
racter of  the  people  generally,  form  considerations  which  are 
quite  sufEcient  to  justify  a  man  in  withholding  his  opinion  of 
any  particular  worK,  until  he  has  received  satisfactory  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  history,  nature,  and  fruits.     The  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Seecher  is  represented  as  telling  the  thousands 
assembled  for  prayer  in  Burton's  theatre,  that  New  York  is 
filled  with  a  population  "the  most  excitable  in  the  world." 
The  Tribune  indicates,  that  great  as  has  been  the  agitation  for 
some  time  on  the  subject  of  religion,  that  agitation  is  exceeded, 
at  once  in  intensity  and  extent,  every  fourth  year,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presidential  canvass.    Nay,  so  peculiar  is  this  people 
— so  exposed  are  they  to   sudden   gusts  of  excitement,  that 
scarcely  had  the  gravest  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  Union  (the 
General  Assembly  of  the  old  school  Presbyterians)  finished  its 
deliberations,  and  all-unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  disturb- 
ing forces,  had  dissolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  than  the 
city  in  which  it  had  met  became  the  scene  of  at  revolution ! 
True,   this   city  was  New  Orleans;  but,   when   we  find  the 
Observer  gravely  discussing  the  question, — "Shall  we  follow 
this  example  in  New  York?"  and  proceeding  to  show  that, 
although  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  think  of  it,  there  is  serious 
reason  to  fear  the  appointment  of  a  Vigilance  Committee  even 
there  ;  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  state  of  society  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  in  many  respects  so  singular,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  irrational  to  conclude  that  a  great  rdigious 
excitement  must  necessarily  be,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
expression,  a  great  religious  revival.     We  believe  the  work,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  be  of  God, — not  because  the  agitation 
has  extended  itself  widely,  or  because  it  has  affected  people  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  crowds  to  mid-day  prayer-meetings, — 
but  became,  comparing  it  with  the  revivah  of  which  we  hate  on 
account  in  Scripture,  we  find  that  in  its  causes,  symptoms,  and 
effects,  it  yenerally  corresponds  with  these.* 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  conviction  that  the  awakening  now  in  progress  is  the  result 
of  an  extraordinary  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  it  appears  to  us 
o(  some  moment,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  mdi- 
vidual  places  and  congregations  the  excitement  may  be  purely 
sympathetic^  The  time  will  soon  come,  probably,  when  the  flood 
shall  subside.  Men  of  the  world,  as  well  as  Christian  men^  will 
then  begin  to  look  everywhere  for  tangible  and  abiding  fruit ;  and 

*  The  little  work  of  Dr.  Brown  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  this 
Conner 'on.  It  pointa  out  very  carefully  the  leading  features  of  a  genuine 
reviyal. 
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should  it  be  possible  to  point  to  a  city  over  which  the  wave  seemed 
to  roily  but  in  which  no  real  reformation  has  followed,  occasion 
will  certainlv  be  taken  to  discredit,  or  cast  suspicion  on  the 
work  as  a  whole.     We  would  be  prepared,  thereU)re,  to  antici- 

Cte  this  objection.  We  take  this  opportunit j  of  saying  before- 
ndy  that  we  do  not  expect  the  genuine  spiritual  growth  to 
be  oo-extensive,  even  territorially,  with  the  apparent  awaken- 
ing. ^*  The  tree  which  is  covered  with  blossoms  often  produces 
little  fipuit.  The  wind  which  agitates  the  whole  forest,  may 
tear  up  but  few  trees  by  the  root. '  Of  the  fact  symbolized  by 
these  sayings.  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  gives  a  striking 
illustration:—"!  have  seen,"  he  says,  "a  powerful  religious 
impression  pervade  a  large  congregation  at  once,  so  that  very 
few  remainei  unaffected,  and  most  expressed  their  feelings  by 
the  strongest  signs ;  and  yet,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  very 
few  of  them  became  permanently  serious."  And  somewhere, 
amid  the  multifarious  intelligence  supplied  to  us  from  all 
quarters  on  this  subject,  we  observed  the  other  day  the  follow- 
ing curious  proof  that  merely  natural  causes  have  had  an 
immense  deaf  to  do,  even  in  producing  that  effect,  which  many 
are  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  most  satisfactory  sign  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  revival — the  crowding  of  the  daily  prayer- 
meetings: — 

^  A  young  man  told  me  that  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  resides,  a 
meeting  was  commenced  after  the  example  of  New  York,  and  when 
there  was  no  particular  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  was  a 
number  of  weeks  in  existence,  and  had  at  the  end  not  much  over 
forty  attending  it,  until  the  newspapers,  and  especially  the  Ledger — 
the  great  business^paper — spoke  favourahly  of  it,  and  then  thousands 
thronged  to  it,** 

The  teller  of  this  story  (a  writer,  we  find,  in  the  British 
Messejiger)  naively  adds : — 

^  Were  the  Times^  and  all  the  Protestant  press  of  London,  to  act 
in  the  same  way,  at  the  present  time,  with  reference  to  the  prayer- 
meetings  recently  established  there,  they  could  easily  turn  out  fifty 
thousand  persons,  in  the  course  of  one  week,  to  pour  out  their  hearts 
before  God." 

So  they  could,  perhaps ;  but  **  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 
We  should  feel  somewhat  uncomfortable  in  the  midst  of  a 
revival  which  could  only  boast  of  such  an  inspiration.  In  so 
far  as  the  present  awakening  in  America  has  been  originated, 
as  ordinary  excitements  are,  by  editorial  leaders  in  business  or 
political  newspapers,  it  is,  and  must  be,  doubtful  and  unreliable. 
And  as  it  is  quite  certain  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
agitation  has  been  created  and  sustained  in  this  way,  we  must, 
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we  repeat,  not  look  for  fmit  corresponding  to  the  extent  of 
ground  over  which  the  influence  has  spread. 

These  remarks  lead  naturally  into  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  important  field  of  inquiry,  which,  however,  we  can  do 
little  more  than  enter.  ''What  has  been,  on  the  whole,  the 
advantage  to  the  Church,  or  in  other  words,  what  have  been 
the  nett  religious  results  of  these  periodical  awakenings  of  unusual 
interest,  which  have  been  constantly  recurring  in  America  for 
more  than  two  centuries  P"  The  prima  facie  benefits  which  may 
be  expected  to  follow,  are  marked  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  everybody.  Dr.  Goodrich*  indicates  some  of  these 
with  remarkable  distinctness  and  effect.  In  a  time  of  revival, 
he  says,  the  Gospel  acts  under  most  favourable  circumstances. 
It  meets  in  the  commimity,  at  such  a  season,  co-operating 
forces  from  which  commonly  it  derives  no  assistance ;  strongly 
awakened  desires^  lively  expectation,  a  quick  sympathy y  an  earnest 
spirit  of  inquiry ,  prolonged  and  exclusive  attention  to  Divine 
truth,  greater  accessibility  to  personal  appeals,  an  anxiety  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  a  feeling  of 
unusual  solemnity  and  awe,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  the  peculiar 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  While  such  a  state  of  thinffs 
exists,  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  Church's  work  will 
go  on  freely  and  prosperously.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  there  is  a  dark  as  well  as  bright  side  to 
the  picture.  Beligious  revivak,  like  all  excitements,  are 
invariably  followed  by  reactions.  The  intense  fervour — the 
high-wrought  feeling — which  characterizes  a  time  of  extraor- 
dinary awakening,  cannot  be  maintained  for  an  indefinite 
series  of  years.  The  tension  of  mind  relaxes,  and,  not  unfre* 
quently,  just  in  proportion  to  the  flow  of  the  tidal  wave,  has 
been  the  extent  of  its  ebb,  or  recession.  In  such  a  case,  the 
question  cannot  but  be  raised — Is  the  Church,  in  the  course 
(say)  of  a  generation  or  two,  a  gainer  or  a  loser  upon  the  whole  P 
This  query  becomes  all  the  more  important,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  universally  acknowledged  fact,  that  when  a  man 
goes  through  all  the  excitement  of  a  revival,  and  yet  comes 
finally  out  of  it  unconverted,  he  is  in  a  decidedly  worse — more 
hardened — more  hopeless  state  than  before.  Besides,  as  eveiy 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Christianity  in  America  is 
aware,  it  has  been  found  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  so  to 
regulate  things  on  such  occasions,  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  very  serious  evils.  Errors,  for  exampe,  are  then  propaf^ted 
with  unwonted  ease ;  the  people,  accustomed  to  many  meetmgs, 


*  See  article  '<  On  Bevivala  of  Religion,**  in  Baird*B  Beligion  in  America. 
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and  a  peculiarly  stirring  style  of  address,  become  unsettled  in 
their  habits,  and  lose  their  taste  for  useful  didactic  teaching, 
and  many  irregularities  being  allowed  necessarily  to  hold  sway 
for  the  time,  the  order  which  ought  to  reign  in  the  Church  ib 
seriously  disturbed ;  and,  when  the  agitation  subsides,  it  is  not 
always  eaaj  completely  to  restore  it. 

We  desire  to  put  these  points  strongly  before  the  reader. 
There  is  not,  we  believe,  much  risk,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  of  our  failing  to  appreciate  sufficiently  this  move* 
ment  in  America.  The  Christian  heart  of  this  country  has  met 
it  with  a  most  cordial  and  thankful  sympathy.  The  fault  of 
the  British  Churches  seems  to  us  to  he  here,  that  while  they 
are  deeply  convinced  of  the  desirableneu  of  a  revival,  they  do 
not  realize  the  responsibilities  of  one.  At  present  a  revival  is 
**  all  white  "  to  them.  They  think  only  of  the  dead  sea  of  indif- 
ference which  lies  all  around,  and  of  the  happy  change  which 
would  ensue,  if  from  its  inmost  depths  it  were  moved  and 
agitated.  They  do  not  consider  whether  if  God  were  to  answer 
their  prayers,  and  send  the  blessing,  they  have  really  '*  room 
enough  to  receive  it."  An  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is, 
in  one  respect,  a  fearful  thing.  The  Church  is  not  superseded 
in  such  a  case.  None  of  its  functions  are  suspended.  On  the 
contrary,  its  obligations,  duties,  anxieties,  and  responsibilities, 
are  increased  many  fold ;  and  when  we  set  our  heart,  therefore, 
upon  such  a  visitation,  and  in  private  and  public  ceaselessly 
pray  for  it,  let  us  do  so  with  the  distinct  recollection  that  if  the 
ministry  of  this  country,  for  example,  are  not  doctrinally  sound, 
or  are  inexperienced  in  the,  at  that  time,  unspeakably  impor- 
tant work,  of  dealing  with  souls  seeking  salvation— consequences 
may  follow,  so  unhappy >  as  to  give  rise  to  the  question  :  *'  Has 
the  revival  been,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  blessmg  after  all  ?'' 
Dr.  Alexander  had,  no  doubt,  such  possibilities  in  view,  whqn 
he  said,-— 

**  It  has  occurred  to  me— and  I  bave  beard  the  same  sentiment 
from  some  of  the  most  judicious  and  pious  men  that  I  have  known—* 
that  there  must  be  a  state  of  the  Church  preferable  to  these  tem- 
porary excitements,  which  are  too  often  followed  by  a  deplorable 
•tate  of  declension,  and  disgraceful  apathy  and  inactirity.  Why  not 
aim  at  havine  a  continuous  lively  state  of  piet^,  and  an  increasing 
progress  in  uie  conversion  of  the  impenitent,  without  these  dreadful 
seasons  of  deadness  and  indifference  ?  Why  may  we  not  hope  for 
8uch  a  state  of  increasing  prosperity  in  the  Church,  that  revivals 
shall  be  no  longer  needed ;  or,  if  you  prefer  the  expression,  when 
there  shall  be  a  perpetual  revival  ?  " 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.    We  started  with  the  inquiry : 
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— ^What  have  been,  generally  speaking,  the  nett  results  of  Ame- 
rican revivals  P  And  to  this  question  we  must  now  make  a 
direct  reply.  The  Letters  which  Dr.  Sprague  has  appended  to 
his  volume,  furnish  some  useful  materials  which  may  be 
employed  in  this  way.  From  one  of  these  we  shall  make  a 
significant  extract.  Dr.  Porter,  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  says : — 

'*Jt  thus  appears  that,  by  these  gracious  visitations,  during  a 
period  of  thirty-seven  years,  four  hundred  and  sixty  persons  have 
oeen  added  to  the  Church.  Within  the  same  period  the  whole 
number  beside  only  a  little  exceeds  three  hundred,  and  of  these  more 
than  one  hundred  have  come  from  other  Churches.  Of  the  other 
two  hundred  how  many  have  dated  their  conversion  from  seasons  of 
revival,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say ;  but,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them  have  either  reckoned  their  conTersion  from  tiiese 
seasons,  or  their  receiving  their  first  permanent  imprcssiions  of 
Divine  truth — I  have  no  doubt.  In  these  few  short  seasons  God  has 
done  far  more  for  us  than  during  all  the  protracted  months  and  years 
that  have  intervened.  And,  indeed,  it  lias  seemed  to  be  chieflv  in 
these,  that  the  Church  has  so  far  renewed  her  strength,  as  to  liold 
forth  her  testimony  with  any  degree  of  success  in  the  intervals. 
JBut  for  revivals,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  Church  would  well  nigh  have 
ceased  to  existy  or  have  lost  her  distinctive  character  in  the  spirit  of 
the  world,* ^ 

This  testimony  is  fully  confirmed  by  other  ministers  of  equally 
large  experience.  The  membership  of  the  existing  American 
Churches  consists  mainly  of  the  subjects  of  extraordinary 
awakenings ! !  "  Now  it  has  come  to  pass,"  says  Dr.  Sprague, 
''  in  these  days  in  which  we  live,  that  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  are  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  so  far  as  we  can 

\^ '»   experience   this  change  durine  revivals  of  religion." 

hile,  during  the  intervals  between  the  visitations,  congrega* 
tmns  languish,  and  few  comparatively  are  added  to  their  com- 
munion ;  the  invariable  result  of  even  a  short  season  of  refresh- 
ing is,  immediately  to  swell  the  thinning  ranks  of  the  believers. 
But  it  has  been  often  said.  What  although  they  are  thus  occa* 
sionallv  recruited  P  Sudden  conversions  are  always  suspicious 
and  seldom  lasting.  The  real  question  is  not  how  many  were 
gathered  into  the  Church  at  such  or  such  a  time ;  but  how 
many  "  continued  steadfast  in  the  Apostles*  doctrine  and  fel* 
lowshipr 

Now  this  is  a  micstion  which  can,  it  appears,  be  answered 
ouite  as  satisfactorily.  "  Whatever  I  possess  in  religion,"  says 
tne  excellent  bishop  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Hcllvaine,  "l^gan  in  a 
revival ;  and  the  most  precious,  steadfast,  and  vigorous  fruit« 
of  my  ministry,  have  been  the  fruits  of  revivals."    **  It  has 


judge, 
While 
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heen  remarked  bj  a  mmiBter,"  says  Dr.  Spra^e,  "  who  baa 
probably  been  more  conversant  with  genuine  revivals  than  anv 
other  of  his  age,  that  his  experience  has  justified  the  remark 
that  there  U  a  smaller  proportion  of  apostacies  among  the  pro- 
feued  subjectM  of  revivah,  than  among  those  tolio  make  a  profession^ 
when  there  is  no  unusual  attention  to  religion,*'  These  statements 
go  far,  in  our  opinion,  definitely  to  settle  the  case.  Even 
admitting  that  after  the  excitement  of  a  revival,  the  Church 
Anks,  for  a  time,  into  an  apathetic  state,  still,  during  the 
.excitement,  souls  in  unusual  numbers,  are  brought  out  of  dark* 
nesB  into  light ;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  expressing  our  conviction,  that  the  nett  results  of  the  Ame- 
rican revivals  are  such  as  to  justify  earnest  prayers  being 
offered  here,  that  similar  visitanons  should  be  vouchsafed  to 
the  British  Churches. 

There  is  another  question  in  connexion  with  this  subject^ 
which  has  been  asked  more  frequently  than,  perhaps,  any  other : 
''In  what  relation  is  this  revival  to  stand  to  the  slavery  of 
America  P"  The  same  feeling  which  leads  the  world  to  look 
narrowly  at  the  conduct  of  individual  Christians,  and  to  judge 
of  their  religion  not  by  their  profession,  but  by  its  fruits,  has 
led  very  many  to  take  up  the  position,  that  if  the  awakening 
does  not  instantly  tell  in  the  wav  of  removing  the  most  glaring 
inconsistency  which  can  possibly  disfigure  the  character  of  a 
professedly  free  and  Christian  nation,  it  must  be  itself  a  merelv 
earthlv  and  fanatical  excitement.  Now,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  this  position  is  a  somewhat  unreasonable  one.  A  revival 
of  religion  must  affect  the  genuine  subjects  of  it,  so  as  to  move 
them  to  abandon  their  personal  sins ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
history  that  would  entitle  us  to  expect  that  the  communication 
of  new  life  to  a  larse  number  of  individuals  should  immediately 
issue  in  the  eradication  of  deep-rooted  and  time-honoured 
national  abuses.  But,  although  our  belief  in, the  Divine  origin 
of  this  work  will  not  be  shaken,  though  slavery  should  continue 
to  exist ;  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  free  to  say,  that  we  so  far 
sympathize  with  *'  the  world''  in  its  way  of  determining  the 
genuineness  of  a  Christian  profession — ^that  if  the  American 
Churches  persist  in  blowing  hot  and  cold,  in  regard  to  this  now 
manifestly  testing  question,  they  will  only  have  themselves 
to  blame,  if  their  "  good  comes  to  be  evil  spoken  of."  Mr. 
James,  in  his  excellent  *'  Address,"  accotmts  for  the  frequency 
with  which  America  has  been  favoured  with  extraordinary  out- 
pourings of  the  Spirit,  by  saying  that  it  is  a  great  nation,  and 
has  a  great  destiny,  and  stands  much  in  need  of  great  prepara- 
tion. A  glance  at  the  existing  state  of  societv  in  the  cotmtry 
will  suggest  a  homelier  reason.    The  Church  there  has  a  great 

H.S. — ^VOL.  IV,  M 
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and  difficult  work  to  do  at  once,  in  meeting  the  evils  which  lie 
all  around  it ;  and  to  equip  it  for  this  work,  may  be  the  simple 
design  of  its  being  "  endued  with  power  from  on  high."  We 
have  been  for  several  years  a  constant  reader  of  the  New  York 
Observer^ — ^a  newspaper  representing  no  particular  denomina- 
tion, but  advocating  the  views  of  a  very  large  and  influential 
class,  the  religious  and  political  conservatives  of  the  **  States." 
A  very  respectable  journal  it  is,  and  in  many  respects  able.  It 
has  devoted  of  late  a  large  portion  of  its  space  to  news  of  the 
great  Revival.  Reading  such  a  paper,  we  feel  as  if  moving 
in  the  very  best  religious  society,  equally  removed  from  the 
unbelief  of  the  Parkerists,  and  the  ill-regulated  zeal  of  Ken- 
tucky Methodists,  or  Shakers.  Shall  we  say,  then,  what 
impression  moving  in  such  society  for  so  long  has  had  on 
our  mind?  It  is  this,  and  we  state  it  with  great  regret, — 
that  one  could  hardly  breathe  a  more  unwholesome  atmosphere. 

We  are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  cry  out  against 
America,  because  it  does  not  emancipate  its  slaves  immediately. 
We  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  "  Abolitionism,"  techni- 
cally so  called,  may  often  have  injured  the  cause,  instead  of 
furthering  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  some  of  its  advo- 
cates, might  go  about  their  great  work  with  ereater  prudence 
and  wisdom.  But,  while  we  make  these  admissions,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  condemn  in  terms  too  strong,  the  conduct  of 
those  who,  along  with  high  pretensions  to  orthodoxy,  and 
excessive  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Church,  throw  the  shield  of 
their  protection  over,  and  give  virtual  support  to  the  crying 
curse,  sin,  and  shame,  of  their  country.  The  very  large, 
and  eminently  "  respectable"  body,  represented  by  the  Observer^ 
do  this.  The  refusal  of  the  American  Tract  Society  to  meddle 
with  the  slaveholder  at  all,  even  so  far  as  to  hint  to  him  that 
he  has  certain  peculiar  duties  to  perform,  is  hailed  by  this  party 
as  a  grand  moral  triumph!  In  the  very  heart  of  the  revival 
series,  when  whole  columns  of  the  paper  were  filled  with 
accounts  of  awakenings,  there  appeared  an  article,  heavily 
leaded,  by  "A  Massacnusetts  Layman,"  soberly  and  sanctimo- 
niously arguing  that  to  utter  a  word  against  that  innocent 
class  of  men,  who  hold  their  fellow -creatures  in  bondage,  is  to 
be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  ''  evil  speaking ! "  What  can  be  more 
detestable  than  thisP  In  regard  to  this  matter,  darkness 
covers  the  land,  and  thick  darkness  the  people.  There  are 
many  bright  exceptions  to  the  rule — ^both  as  regards  indi- 
viduals, and  as  regards  Churches — ^but  as  a  whok,  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  of  America  is  not  sound  upon  this  subject. 
And  unless  religion  is  to  be  divorced  from  morality — unless 
times  of  refreshing  are  to  stop  short  of  being  times  of  refer- 
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motion,  we  most  expect  that  one  efiEect  of  the  revival  shall  be, 
ihepurifieation  of  the  public  opimon  of  the  Churches, 

The  actual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  one  thing  :  the 
judgment  of  religious  men  about  slavery  is  another  thing.  We 
shall  not  suspect  this  movement  of  being  a  spurious  revival, 
because  it  does  not  issue  in  immediate  abolition.  But  we  do 
think  that  worldly  men  will  have  good  cause  to  remain  in  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  the  work,  if  many  of  those  who  have  beeli 
engaged  in  it,  continue  to  speak,  as  still  vnrites  the  New  York 
Observer. 

Our  limited  space  forbids  our  proceeding  further:  and  now  we 
have  room  only  to  say  a  single  word  in  regard  to  the  two  books 
which  are  named,  at  the  head  of  the  article.  There  are  two 
questions  of  direct  interest  to  us  at  the  present  time.  First, 
what  are  the  facts*  of  the  religious  revival  in  America ;  and 
second,  what  are  the  bearings  of  the  American  revival  on  the 
duties  and  hopes  of  British  Christians  P  Both  of  these  ques- 
tions are  answered  in  a  remarkably  distinct  and  satisfactory 
way,  in  the  papers  read  before  the  Congregational  Union,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Reed  and  Mr.  Ansell  James.  We  are  acquainted 
with  no  small  publications  on  tne  subject,  which  could  be  circu- 
lated in  our  Churches  with  greater  advantage.  Dr.  Brown's 
book  is  a  reprint,  or  new  edition,  of  an  address,  delivered  in 
1839,  before  the  United  Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
Dealing  with  the  general  and  ever-important  questions,  ''What 
is  a  revival  of  religion,  and  how  is  it  to  be  obtained  and  mani- 
fested ;"  it  has  not  lost  any  of  its  original  freshness  and  point. 
A  preface,  notes,  and  an  appendix,  connect  it  besides^  directly 
wim  the  present  movement ;  and,  written  as  it  is,  in  the  vene- 
rable author's  usual  thorough  and  thoughtful  style,  it  is  well 
deserving  an  attentive  perusal,  by  all  who  wish  to  form  a  sober, 
well-considered  judgment  of  this  whole  subject. 


«  There  is  one  of  Mr.  Beed*8  ''Facts"  which  admits  of  a  little  cor- 
rection. He  speaks  of  the  revival  of  1801  as  having  taken  place  under 
Edwards.    Edwards  died  in  1768. 
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Abt.  v.— DOMENECH'S  MISSIONAEY  ADVBIfTURES. 

Missianarff  Adventures  in  Texae  and  Mexico :  a  Personal  Narrative 
of  Six  Tears*  Sojourn  in  those  Begions.  By  the  Abbe  Domenecb. 
London :  Longman  &  Go. 

The  Abbe  Domenech  has  transferred  to  tbe  territories  <»l  the 
banks  of  the  San  Antonio  and  the  Bio  Grande,  in  Texas  and 
Mexico,  that  interest  which  the  Abb6  Hnc  knew  so  well  how 
to  give  to  the  sceneiy  of,  and  life  in,  China.  The  work  of  the 
Texan  missionary  reads  more  like  a  romance  than  a  serious  and 
trnvarnished  narrative  of  adventure ;  the  pictures  of  society 
and  home  are  so  rough  and  irregular;  the  miniature  world 
there  is  represented  so  disjointed  and  dangerous,  that  we  are 
at  first  inclined  to  imagine  the  author  is  simply  testing  our 

Eowers  of  credence,  and  has  accordingly  drawn  largely  upon 
is  imagination,  to  fill  up  the  outlines  which  simple  truth  had 
traced. 

With  an  excusable  reservation,  however,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  this  book  of  extraordinary  travel  possesses  every 
riffht  to  our  confidence ;  and  that  while  tracking  the  footsteps 
of  the  Abb4  Domenechi,  which  he  has  enabled  us  to  do  in  the 
vivid  descriptions  he  gives  us,  we  may  implicitly  rely  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  statements,  however  marvellous.  It  is  true 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  it  is  possible  to  live  and  be  happy 
in  a  country,  where  every  man's  hand  seems  to  be  raised 
against  his  neighbour ;  where  the  law  is  disregarded,  from  the 
ineflSiciency  of  the  central  government  to  ooforoe  its  execution ; 
where  each  member  is  the  sentinel  of  his  own  safety;  and 
where  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  even  of  life,  is  held  to  be 
a  mere  bagatelle.  Alarm  and  dread,  we  imagine,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  natural  and  physical  inconveniences,  arising 
from  the  ceaseless  presence  of  mosquitoes,  flies,  scorpions,  heat, 
and  drouffkt,  must  naturallv  drive  us  away  from  such  inhospi- 
table regions.  But  the  excitement  of  danger,  and  the  stimulus 
of  privation,  seem  to  possess  a  fascinating  power;  and  the 
veteran,  who  has  passed  his  early  days  in  the  camp  and  the 
field,  finds  the  quietness  of  the  barracks  irksome  and  galling. 
Even  the  Abbe  Domenech,  whose  six  years'  labours  in  these 
wild  climates  sufficed  to  destroy  his  health,  and  break  up  his 
constitution,  pines  after  the  forest  and  the  plain,  the  river  and 
the  torrent,  and  the  travellings  and  wanderings  of  former 
times,  from  his  monastic  solitude ;  and  would  even  now  rather 
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be  traveraiog  trackless  woods,  in  imminent  peril  of  life  from 
Indian  and  robber,  than  reading  his  breviary  in  the  cloistered 
avenues  of  a  French  cathedral. 

We  have  been  bound  to  make  a  reservation  in  our  hiffb 
estimate  of  the  Abb^  Domenech's  work.  It  is  extremely 
interesting  in  every  page ;  but  then  it  is  essentially  Oatholic, 
and  not  a  little  French.  The  prejudices  of  the  Catholic  priest 
become  eminently  conroicuousy^  whenever  the  author  has  to  refer 
either  to  the  commumon  to  which  he  belongs,  to  the  character 
of  ProtestantSy  to  the  treatment  of  Irishmen,  or  the  conduct  of 
Americans,  in  rdation  to  the  Mexicans.  On  such  occasions,  he 
indulges  in  assertions,  which  are  not  onl^  false  but  ridiculous ; 
and  he  seems  to  take  a  pride  in,  depreciating  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  Is  a  poor  Irish  soldier  punished,  it  is  not 
because  he  has  violated  the  discipline  of  his  regiment,  but 
because  lie  is  a  Catholic ;  are  the  Mexicans  compared  with  the 
United  States,  the  character  of  the  former  is  made  to  shine 
forth  magnificently :  order  and  prosperity  flourish  only  within 
the  Mexican  frontiers,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is  cast  into  the 
shade,  or  overwhelmed  with  vitvperation  ;  "ants"  and  "Metho- 
dists" are  mentioned  in  the  same  category,  as  noisome  vermin  ; 
and  Protestant  ministers  of  all  denominations  are  denounced, 
as  wanting  that  devotion,  zeal,,  and  fearlessness,  which,  according 
to  the  abba's  version,  is  to  be  found  only  and  exclusively  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Church.  Some  prisoners  are  condemned 
to  death  at  Camargo. 

^  In  the  evening,"  comments  the  abbtf,  **  the  American  prisoners 
received  the  tardy  visit  of  their  consul,  of  their  minister,  and  of  a 
doctor.  These  gentlemen  brought  with  them  coarse  linen  garments, 
that  their  countrymen  might  be  decently  clad  for  the  ceremony  of 
executioA ;  and  they  returned  home,  after  smoking  cigars  for  an  hour 
with  the  unfortunate  prisoners.  I  could  not  refrain  from  con- 
traslring  this  kind  of  philanthropic  consolation  with  Christian 
diarity." 

The  Christian  charity  being  his  own  ministration,  and  kindly 
offer  of  a  riatieum,  or  passport  to  heaven. 

The  work  is  essentially  Catholic ;  it  is  also  essentially  French. 
In  the  narration  of  the  different  adventures  whicb  the  Abb^ 
Domenech  experienced,  there  prevails  a  tone  of  vanity  and 

?poti8m,  whicn  is  peculiar  to  the  naive  self-possession  of  a 
renchman,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  we  only  notice 
to  pardon.  The  intrusion  of  self  is  not  always  acceptable ;  but 
in  the  volume  before  us  there  is  so  much  that  is  absorbingly 
interesting,  so  much  that  is  novel  and  attractive,  that  we  are 
not  at  once  aware  of  the  exaggerated  proportions  the  narrator 
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assumes  in  the  scene,  until,  by  some  national  or  educational 
prejudice,  he  makes  us  feel  it ;  but  then  he  as  quickly  sounds 
a  retreat,  and  we  run  through  many  pleasant  pages  of  descrip- 
tion, before  the  abb4  startles  us  again  with  Uie  consciousness 
of  his  conspicuous  presence. 

Towards  the  end  of  1845,  Dr.  Odin,  yicar-apostolic  of  Texas, 
preached  at  Lyons  a  missionary  sermon,  and  called  upon  the 
youth  of  that  city,  who  were  being  educated  for  the  ministry, 
to  engage  in  missionary  labour  in  his  diocese.  ^'I  was  not 
quite  twenty  years  of  a^  at  the  time,''  the  Abb^  Domenech 
writes,  ''  nor  had  I  entirely  completed  my  ecclesiastical  studies ; 
still  feeling  myself  urged  forward  by  some  invisible  hand 
towards  this  unknown  mture  of  trials  and  sacrifices,  I  offered 
the  bishop  of  Texas  my  services,  which  were  accepted."  On 
the  20th  of  March,  1846,  accordingly,  he  embarked  on  board  the 
American  frigate,  "  Elizabeth  Ellen,"  at  Havre,  and  sailed  for 
New  Orleans,  which  city  he  reached  about  the  middle  of  May. 
From  the  capital  of  Louisiana  the  abb6  proceeded  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  St.  Louis,  the  Queen  of  tlie  PTest,  where  he  was  to 
remain  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  ecclesiastical  college  to  complete 
the  theological  studies  interrupted  by  the  voyage  from  Europe, 
and  prepare  for  the  apostolic  life  of  the  missions.  The  descrip- 
tions which  the  author  gives  of  the  scenery  of  this  magnificent 
river  are  lively  and  charming ;  but  we  will  not  pause  to  repeat 
them,  for  how  often  have  not  they  been  produced  by  other  pens  P 
At  the  end  of  the  two  years  the  abb^  descended  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  got  on  board  the  steamer  for  Oad- 
veston,  the  principal  port  of  Texas,  and  the  episcopal  residence 
of  that  vast  region.  The  passage  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  not 
without  its  perils,  and  the  vessel  in  which  the  young  missionary 
had  taken  his  berth  encountered  a  storm,  wnich  at  one  time 
threatened  to  become  fatal.  A  swallow  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ship  during  the  tempest,  and  after  several  ineffectual 
efforts  had  been  made  by  some  of  the  passengers  to  capture  it, 
the  poor  thing  alighted  on  one  of  the  ropes  near  the  Abbe 
Domenech.  "  I  caught  it  without  difficulty,  caressed  it,  and  as 
it  was  wet  and  trembling,  warmed  it  in  my  bosom.  The  little 
creature's  courage  seemed  to  revive,  and  I  fancied  it  was  pleased 
with  niy  attention,  as  it  manifested  no  desire  to  escape.  Although 
not  naturally  superstitious,  yet  in  this  simple  incident  I  searched 
for  some  augury,  which,  bowever,  my  sterile  imagination  failed 
to  suggest. 

The  geographical  limits  of  Texas  have  not  hitherto  been 
very  clearly  defined ;  we  therefore  extract  the  following 
statement  of  the  boundaries  and  the  country  from  the  worK 
'before  us : — 
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''Texas  is  an  Indian  word  which  signifies  'a  hunting  ground 
abounding  in  game.*  Its  superficial  extent  is  about  120,000  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  bj  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
east  bj  the  Sabina,  which  separates  it  firom  Louisiana,  on  the  north 
bj  the  Bed  Eirer,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Indian  territory,  on  the 
north-west  by  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bio  Grande, 
also  called  Bio  del  Norte  or  Bio  Bravo.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
country  increase  so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  their  exact 
number.  In  1848,  the  population  was  estimated  at  400,000,  inde- 
pendently of  Indians,  who  hare  never  suffered  the  census  to  be 
taken  in  their  tribes.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  this 
number  is  an  exaggeration.  The  Mexicans  were  then  the  most 
numerous,  notwithstanding  all  that  compilers  of  statistics  have  stated 
to  the  contrary ;  next  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  then  the  Germans. 

"  The  number  of  black  slaves  who  work  in  the  plantations  is  very 
considerable.  Texas  is  divided  into  117  counties,  including  the 
three  counties  of  Bexar,  the  two  of  Bosque,  and  the  two  of  San 
Patricio,  each  of  which  has  a  capital  or  chief  town.  The  majority  of 
their  capitals  scarcely  merit  the  name  of  village.  The  principal 
rivers  are:  on  the  west,  the  Bio  Grande,  which  is  navigable  for 
more  than  200  miles,  the  Nueces,  the  Bio  Frio,  and  the  San 
Antonio ;  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos ; 
on  the  east,  the  Trinity,  the  Meches,  and  the  Sabina ;  and  on  the 
north  the  Bed  Biver.  Most  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  only  at 
their  mouths.  They  receive  innumerable  tributaries,  which  irrigate 
and  fertilize  immense  prairies.  The  bays  of  Gblveston  and  Mata- 
gorda abound  with  fish.  In  the  bay  of  Matagorda  tortoises  are 
found  weighing  more  than  330  lbs.,  also  sword  fish  measuring  more 
than  two  yards  in  length,  and  sharks  in  abundance.  The  entire 
coast  of  Texas  is  formed  of  hills  of  fine  white  sand,  of  slight  eleva- 
tion ;  between  it  and  the  sea  is  a  line  of  long  narrow  islands  and 
oyster  banks,  against  which  the  waves  lash  themselves  into  foam. 
These  islands  are  frequented  by  myriads  of  sea  fowl,  and  especially 
by  pelicans,  some  of  which  attain  an  enormous  size. 

''All  the  southern  part  of  Texas  extends  to  the  sea  in  sandy 
plains  and  swamps,  which,  as  they  ascend  towards  the  north,  become 
more  elevated,  fertile,  and  undulating ;  and  are  clothed  with  a  rich 
herbage  which  supports  vast  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The 
mountains  appear  only  in  the  north-west,  as  the  advanced  sentinels 
of  the  Andes  and  the  Bocky  Mountains. '  The  prairies  are  divided 
by  forests  which  extend  along  the  rivers.  The  most  common  trees 
are  the  cedar,  the  magnolia,  the  sycamore,  the  ebony,  the  mesquita, 
the  sugar  maple,  the  fir  tree,  the  pacane,  many  varieties  of  the 
acacia,  oaks,  and  palm  trees,  and  others  indigenous  to  hot  climates. 
The  cotton  of  Texas  is  superior  to  that  of  Louisiana.  It  is  prin- 
cipally cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Brazos.  The  tobacco  of 
Nacogdoches  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
Maize  grows  everywhere,  and  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane  is  more 
abundant  than  in  Louisiana.  The  flora,  though  not  rich,  is  varied. 
The  nopal  and  all  the  many  varieties  of  the  cactus  flourish  here  in 
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abniidance.  Few  discoveries  have  been  made  in  mineralogy,  and 
metallurgy  is  imperfectly  understood.  Silver,  iron,  and  antimony, 
however,  have  been  found  in  the  country.  The  climate  is  very  hot ; 
but  it  is  tempered  by  regular  breezes  which  come  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  down  from  the  mountains.*' 

The  population  of  this  vast  region  is  divided  by  the  Abb4 
Domenech  according  to  their  varieties  of  religions  belief.  The 
Mexicans  and  Indo-Mexicans  are,  it  appears.  Catholics;  the 
Creoles,  though  not  a  numerous  body  in  Texas,  also  profess  the 
Catholic  faith;  among  the  Anglo-Americans,  Methodism  and 
Presbyterianism  prevail ;  Episcopalian^  Baptists,  and  Quakers, 
are  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  the  Mormons  can  boast  of  but 
one  establishment  in  the  coxintry.  As  to  the  Indians,  the 
religion  varies  with  the  tribe.  The  Comanches  worship  the  sun 
and  the  light,  are  very  superstitious,  and  stand  in  great  awe  of 
their  priests,  who  are  their  prophets  and  physicians,  and  give 
them  amulets,  to  preserve  them  from  every  danger  from  man 
and  beast.  The  other  Indians  warship  the  Great  Spirit,  whom 
they  place  in  heaven,  whence  he  extends  his  protection  to  them. 
All  they  pray  for  is  success  in  the  chase  and  rich  booty  in  the 
pillage. 

The  following  account  of  the  customs  of  some  of  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted : — 

"  The  stationary  tribes  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  heap  branches 
of  trees  and  earth  on  the  bodies  to  protect  them  from  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals.  The  bodies  are  heaped  promiscuously  one  over 
the  other,  so  that,  should  the  tribe  remain  for  any  considerable  time 
in  the  same  place,  the  pile  assumes  the  form  of  mounds  or  hillocks 
of  dead,  which  the  whites  call  an  Indian  Mount.  The  Lipans,  on 
the  contrary,  and  other  wandering  tribes,  bury  their  dead  here  and 
there  in  trenches,  generally  in  the  depths  of  woods  and  thickets. 
They  conceal  the  body  under  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  branches, 
then  cover  the  grave  with  green-sward,  and  over  it  interlace  the 
boughs  of  trees  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
rustic  vault,  which  serves  to  shelter  and  protect  the  lonely  tomb. 
Notwithstanding  the  minute  historical  researches  I  have  instituted, 
with  a  view  of  discovering  the  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Texas, 
and  the  first  European  establislonents  in  these  countries,  I  have 
failed  in  collecting  any  exact  information  as  to  events  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Historians  are  either  entirely 
silent  as  to  the  paint*  de  depart^  the  degrees  and  the  distance,  or 
dismiss  the  subject  with  a  few  vague  and  unsaiis&ctory  indications.. 
The  name  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  name  of  its  tribes  and  rivera^ 
has  been  changed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  a  colony 
of  Fultecs  seems  to  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bie-Orandc 
Historians  have  often  made  mention  of  this  poweiful  tribe ;  but 
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without  any  aathority  whatever,  for  it  left  no  other  trace  of  its 
exiateooe  than  a  yague  tradition.  The  Toltecs,  before  their  emigra- 
tion into  Mexico  in  the  serenteenth  centu^,  had  inhabited  the 
north-weetem  part  of  Texas,  between  the  Kio-Ghrande,  the  Bed 
Siver,  and  the  southern  portion  of  New  Mexico.  This  tribe,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  those  of  which  we  have  anj  knowledge,  subjected 
Mexico  to  its  laws,  and  had  some  idea  of  the  sciences  and  the  useful 
arta.  The  spirit  of  their  laws  was  mild,  their  customs  characterized 
by  benevolence,  their  religion  an  imperfect  imitation  of  Catholicism. 
lliey  cultivated  maize,  and  knew  the  use  of  chocolate ;  and  cacao 
nnts  served  them  as  money.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  part 
of  Texas  which  is  so  much  frequented  at  the  present  day  by  the 
Comanches,  and  more  particularly  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  was 
peopled  by  the  Astecs  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  that 
IB,  before  one  of  their  chiefs,  called  Huitziton,  led  them  to  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico.  This  was  a  work  of  no  small  labour,  and  was  not 
accomplished  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
At  that  epoch  the  Aztecs  completely  destroyed  the  work  of  the 
Toltecs,  extended  their  empire,  and  instituted  the  sacrificing  of 
human  victims,  which  increased  so  fearfully  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  mighty  empire  fell,  as  all  know,  in  1551,  with 
Quauhtemozin,  theur  last  monarch.  There  is  no  resemblance  what- 
ever between  the  Aztecs,  a  brave,  spirited  race  of  men,  tall,  well 
proportioned,  and  vigorous,  and  the  two  pretended  Aztecs,  who  were 
latelv  exhibited  in  Europe ;  nor  have  they  auything  in  common  with 
the  brave  adversaries  of  Fernando  Cortes,  save  the  name,  which  has 
been  given  them  without  any  historic  grounds.  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  if  the  pure  Aztec  blood  exists  at  the  present  day,  it  runs 
in  the  veins  of  the  Comanches.  The  Aztecs  were  idolaters.  They 
adored  no  living  creature,  as  some  historians  state :  the  objects  of 
their  worship  were  various  idols.  The  Otonites  were  a  great  and 
widely-spread  nation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  inhabited  a 
large  territory,  which  stretches  along  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico^  and  extends  far  inland  from  the  province  of  Panuco  to 
Nueces.  The  Otonites  were  idolaters,  and  rose  frequently  in  arms 
against  their  Mexican  conquerors." 

After  giving  a  brief  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  and 
struggles  of  Texas,  as  well  as  a  picture  of  Galveston,  its  capital, 
the  Abb^  Domenech  fairly  commences  his  narrative  of  the  trials 
and  sacrifices  he  had  to  endure  in  his  missionarv  vocation.  At 
first  he  only  suffered  what  every  traveller  sufiers  in  common. 
At  Houlston,  ''a  wretched  little  town,  composed  of  about 
twenty  shops,  and  a  hundred  huts,  dispersed  here  and  there 
among  trunks  of  trees,"  he  has  to  rest  for  the  night.  It  is, 
however,  infested  with  ^'  Methodists  and  ants;"  the  ants  crawl 
along  the  streets  and  throush  ever^  room  in  endless  procession, 
the  ceiling,  the  walls,  the  £>or,  being  traversed  in  every  direc- 
tion by  the  dark  and  ever-moving  columns  of  their  battalions. 
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When  he  awakes  in  the  morning  he  is  seized  with  an  itching 
all  over  his  body,  having  been  stune  from  head  to  foot  by  these 
lively  insects.  Posting  is  not  so  pleasant  also  as  it  might  be. 
When  the  abb^  wishes  to  set  out  for  his  destination  in  the 
interior,  he  finds  the  post  a  cart,  a  species  of  springless 
waggon,  drawn  by  four  powerful  horses.  Bridges  constructed 
of  a  plank  or  two,  and  strewed  with  branches  of  trees  span  the 
rivers,  and  over  these  the  mail-coach  flies  at  full  gallop.  On 
crossing  the  Buffalo  in  this  western  fashion  of  travelling  he  is 
alarmed,  for  the  bridge  is  not  above  six  or  seven  feet  in  width, 
and  the  slightest  accident  would  have  precipitated  cart,  horses, 

x)8tboy,  and  passenger  into  the  water.  The  jumping  and 
,  olting  of  the  vehicle  was  also  distressing,  not  to  say  that  the 

x)unding  over  stumps  and  striking  against  trees  was  sometimes 
dangerous. 

"  In  the  evening  I  descried,"  such  is  the  Abb6  Domenecb's  own 
tale,  "  a  little  bill  in  the  distance,  gilded  bj  the  last  rays  of  the  sun ; 
it  was  the  burying  place  of  an  Indian  tribe — a  heap  of  forgotten 
graves  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light.  Such  was  the  only  monument — 
the  only  trace  of  roan's  sojourn.  Whilst  thus  lost  in  the  depths  of 
my  own  reflections,  and  contemplating  the  setting  sun,  my  postboy 
fell  asleep,  and  the  horses,  left  to  themselves,  came  upon  a  ravine, 
into  which  our  waggon  was  thrown,  as  a  matter  of  course,  while  the 
charioteer  and  myself  were  flung;  on  the  opposite  bank  by  the  shock. 

*  Are  any  of  your  bones  smashed  P'  said  my  driver,  starting  from  his 
sleep.      *  No,'  I  replied.     '  Good !   then  there  is  no  harm  done.' 

*  No  harm  done !  Why,  if  this  mode  of  travelling  continued  for  four 
or  five  days  it  is  impossible  that  I  shoul  arrived  at  San  Antonio  with 
an  unbroken  bone  in  my  body.'  " 

This,  however,  was  but  an  early  specimen  of  the  perils  of 
travel  in  Texas.  There  is  the  raving  torrent,  the  waterless 
prairie,  the  prowling  panther,  the  lurking  Indian,  the  desperate 
white  man,  converted  by  the  ferocity  of  nis  nature  into  a  high- 
way robber  to  be  guarded  against ;  yet  these  pests  of  civilized 
life  are  all  encountered  as  we  encounter  diseases  of  the  body, 
and  escape  from  them,  if  escape  be  achieved,  only  ffives  a 
greater  zest  to  the  adventure,  whilst  the  dangers  themselves  are 
looked  back  upon  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  gratification. 
However,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
road,  the  Abb^  Domenecn  arrived  safely  at  San  Antonio,  of 
which  town  he  furnishes  an  interesting  and  useful  descrip- 
•tion : — 

"  San  Antonio,  like  the  majority  of  Mexican  towns,  is  remarkable 
for  a  large  square  which  occupies  its  centre.  In  the  middle  of  this 
square  stands  the  church,  with  its  thick  walls,  its  massive  quad- 
rangular steeple,  and  insignificant  cupola  raised  over  the  choir. 
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Surrounding  the  souare  on  all  sides  are  rows  of  large  houses  built  of 
stone,  whitewashea,  with  flat  roofs  and  terraces,  and  windows  few  in 
number,  and  very  small.  Here  and  there  clumps  of  Chinese  lilacs. 
The  streets  are  straight,  but  filthy,  and  encumbered  with  oxen  and 
^^gons,  either  quite  disabled  or  covered  all  over  with  mud.  Court- 
yards or  kitchen  gardens,  where  grow,  without  culture  or  without 
the  exhibition  of  any  taste  as  to  the  planting,  lilacs,  fig-trees,  pome- 
granates, and  peach-trees.  At  present,  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, stone  is  beginning  to  replace  bamboos,  adaubes,  or  bricks 
burned  in  the  sun,  and  cabins  built  with  the  branches  of  trees.  At 
that  time  the  population,  which  for  the  most  part  was  Mexican,  did 
not  exceed  three  or  four  thousand.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  pic- 
turesque and  graceful,  although  not  so  rich  as  in  the  interior  of 
Mexico.  The  broad-leafed  hat  is  decorated  with  silver  ornaments ; 
the  vest  is  short,  and,  when  it  is  of  buckskin,  the  sleeves  are  open  to 
the  elbow,  and  ornamented  with  silver  buttons.  The  pantaloons, 
too,  are  garnished  with  buttons,  and  open  to  the  hips,  but  buttoned 
from  the  knee  upwards.  They  are  of  skin,  cloth,  or  blue  velvet, 
bordered  with  large  bands  of  olack  velvet.  A  cincture  of  blue  or 
red  silk,  with  fringe,  completes  the  costiune.  The  Mexican  women 
are  scantily  clad,  wearing  only  a  chemise  with  very  low  front,  and  a 
petticoat.  When  they  leave  the  house,  they  wear  a  gown  of  thin 
silk,  and  cover  the  entire  person  with  a  scarf,  which  hangs  about 
them  in  the  most  ^ceful  folds. 

*'  San  Antonio  is  situated  between  the  29th  and  30th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  in  the  100th  degree  of  west  longitude.  Its 
position,  near  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Mexico,  makes  it  a  place 
of  great  importance.  It  is  the  principal  d6p6t  for  the  merchandise 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  conveyed  hence  to  Monclova,  Mon- 
terey, Saltillo,  Paso  del  Norte,  and  even  to  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  in 
the  interior  of  Mexico.  Every  week  arrive,  from  different  localities, 
long  caravans  of  ponderous  waggons  with  massive  wheels,  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  superintended  by  rich  Mexican  traders,  who  come  here  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  muslins,  cottons  of  all  kinds,  soap,  sugar,  flour,  and 
coffee." 

The  first  experiences  of  the  abb^  on  the  theatre  of  his  labours 
were  not  encouraging.  The  priests  who  served  the  mission  of 
San  Antonio  were  Spaniards,  and  inhabited  a  large  dreary 
Btore-house  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  square,  in  which, 
there  being  no  room  for  the  new-comer,  he  was  lodged 
in  a  garret  divided  off  as  a  store-room  for  culinary  provisions, 
such  as  garlic,  onions,  pimento,  and  vegetables  which  were  put 
there  to  dry.  His  furniture  consisted  of  a  miserable  kind  of 
camp-bed,  without  either  mattress  or  palliasse,  a  crazy  table, 
and  two  chairs,  one  of  which  wanted  a  bottom,  the  other  a  leg, 
whilst  the  public  bier  served  as  a  sort  of  sofa  ;  one  small  window 
and  a  dormer  skylight  admitted  the  sun,  the  air,  and  the  rain ; 
and  to  keep  him  company,  dormice,  rats,  spiders,  musquitoes, 
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and  insects  of  every  denomination  lived  and  broiled  in  myriads^ 
in  his  narrow  tenement.  What  made  the  matter  worse  was  the 
necessity  of  being  kept  a  close  prisoner  within  its  walls,  hardly 
able  to  breathe,  unable  to  study,  and  dying  of  ennui,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  throuj?h  the  town  in  the  shelterless  heat,  nor 
outside  its  precincts  for  fear  of  the  Indians.  The  parish  priest, 
the  abb^  assures  us,  could  not  accompany  a  corpse  to  the  ceme- 
trjr,  which  was  not  more  than  a  pistol  shot  from  his  house, 
without  being  protected  by  armed  men. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  at  this  time  the  abb^  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Spanish  lans^affe,  and  was  therefore 
unable  to  converse  with  those  around.  How  sweet  then  must 
have  been  a  rencontre  like  the  following : — 

''  This  want  of  air,  ezerdse,  and  mental  occupation  brought  on  a 
Terj  singular  malady.  Fainting  fits,  which  on  each  occasion  lasted 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  which  came  on  so  suddenly  that  it  was 
never  in  my  power  to  call  for  assistance,  seized  me  once  or  twice 
every  day.  One  evening,  more  than  usually  oppressed  by  a  host  of 
gloomy  thoughts,  I  sat  contemplating  from  my  narrow  skylight  the 
graves  beneath  me,  with  their  rustic  crosses  and  white  head-stonea 
scorched  in  the  sun;  my  ill-defined  desires  and  aspirations  were 
ascending  to  the  throne  of  the  Ood  of  all  consolation.  I  dared  not 
complain  somehow,  and  yet  I  suffered  intensely — all  at  once  I  heard 
a  coarse  voice  chant  forth  in  French  the  following  words : — 

^ '  Oh !  surtout  cache-lui 
D*o4  vient  mon  ennui  • .  .' 

At  a  bound  I  was  on  my  legs,  at  the  aperture  of  my  pigeon-box,  to 
find  out  who  it  was  that  sung  thus.  I  discovered  that  it  was  a 
mason  who  worked  at  a  neighbouring  wall. 

" '  You  are  a  Frenchman  2  *  cried  I,  deeply  affected  by  the  meeting. 

" '  A  Frenchman,  without  a  doubt,  and  a  Comtois  too,  at  your 
service.  But  who  are  youy  and  what  in  Heaven's  name  are  you 
doing  at  that  skylight  i* 

'' '  I,  too,  am  a  Frenchman.  I  am  preparing  for  the  mission  of 
Texas.  The  bishop  has  sent  me  here  that  I  might  escape  the  fevers 
of  Gkilve8ton>  but  I  have  no  acquaintance;  and  I  never  leave  my 
garret  except  to  go  to  church ;  nence  the  voice  of  a  countryman 
made  me  leap  for  joy.' 

'* '  At  that  rate,  with  no  one  to  speak  to,  your  time  must  hang 
heavily  enough  upon  you.  If  you  think  well  of  it,  111  come  and  see 
you  after  my  work,  and  we'll  have  a  little  chat  together.'  '* 

How  the  abb^  contrived  to  subsist  at  San  Antonio  mvst 
always  remain  a  mystery  to  his  readers.  His  food  was  not  only 
of  the  commonest  kind,  but  he  could  procure  so  little  of  it, 
that  he  was  frequently  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  his  parish- 
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ioners  eridently  imagining  that  their  priest  needed  not  the  same 
nourishment  and  food  as  themselves.    The  energetic  priest  was 
not  alone  in  suffering  and  privation.    His  colleague,  the  Abb^ 
Dubiiis,  and  a  friend,  who  shared  with  them  their  lot,  were 
«1bo  reduced  frequently  to  the  verge  of  destitution.    It  appears 
diat  these   three  compatriots  subsisted  chiefly  on  what  they 
could  procure  by   shooting;  and  that  on  the  occasion   of  a 
rambling  excursion,  the  Abb6  Bomenech  had  managed  to  kill 
a  rattlesnake,  which  had  attacked  him,  and  bring  it  home. 
The  next  day  they  sat  down  to  dinner ;  the  bill  of  fare,  how- 
ever, such  was  the  state  of  the  larder,  included  but  three  effgs. 
What  was  to  be  done?    A  proposition  was  made  that  tney 
ahould  eat  the  serpent.    The  proposition  was  agreed  to,  the 
Abb^  Dubuis  remarking^,  that  if  the  flesh  proved  good,  they 
would  have  in  future  wherewith  to  satisfy  their  appetite,  nay, 
even  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  should  they  be  so 
inclined.     Accordingly,  the  Abbe  Domenech  summoned  to  his 
aid  all  his  culinary  skill  to  dress  the  serpent,  and  in  a  very 
ahort  time,  it  appeared  on  the  table,  stripped  of  its  skin, 
deprived  of  head  and  tail,  cut  into  small  pieces,  gutted,  and 
well  spiced  with  cayenne  pepper.     The  new  dish  seemed  palat- 
able enough ;  it  tasted  somewhat  of  frogs  and  tortoise,  but  their 
natural  repugnance  to  it  was  insurmountable — the  idea  of 
eating  a  serpent  shocking  their  stomachs.    However,  they  after- 
wards foimd  a  resource  in  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile ;  but  this 
kind  of  food  was  rarely  to  be  obtained — the  difficulty  of  cap- 
turing so  formidable  an  edible  animal  being  the  chief  objection. 
The  Ahhk  Bomenech  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  first 
crocodile  he  caught : — 

**  I  arrived  at  length  at  a  bend  of  the  river  where  the  water  calmly 
reposed  under  the  shadow  of  enormous  fig  trees.  Athwart  the 
fouage  the  sun's  rays  gilded  the  parti-coloured  water-lilies,  which 
formed  the  framework  of  this  sparkhng  mirror.  Tlie  chase  was 
soon  forgotten,  and  whilst  I  stood  admiring  this  lovely  spot,  the 
leaves  of  the  water-lilies  were  agitated,  and  I  observed  them  dis- 
appear, and  form,  as  it  were,  a  pathway  under  the  water.  It  at  once 
occurred  to  me  that  some  large  fish  was  taking  his  promenade 
through  this  delicious  aquatic  garden,  when  suddenly  I  recognised 
the  bony,  dark  brown  back  of  a  crocodile. 

"In  general,  when  I  apprehend  even  an  imaginary  danger,  my 
first  impulse  is  to  avoid  it ;  nevertheless,  should  any  useful  object  be 
attainea  by  confronting  it,  my  second  impulse  brings  me  into  its 
presence ;  hence  I  resolved  on  killing  this  amphibious  creature,  with 
a  view  to  increase  our  stock  of  provisions.  Being  provided  with 
•mall  shot  only,  I  charged  the  gun  heavity  with  it,  in  the  fervent 
hope  that  the  animal  would  turn  the  side  of  his  head  towards  me.  I 
~  the  gun  to  my  shoulder,  and  stood  ready  to  fire.    But  whether 
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it  was  ill-luck,  or  that  the  crocodile  suspected  danger,  the  fact  is,  he 
only  exposed  the  front  of  his  head.  At  length,  however,  he  did 
make  the  desired  move :  I  fired,  and  the  animal  disappeared  under 
water.  Have  I  missed  him?  No.  Something  comes  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  I  leaped  for  joy  on  perceiving  that  it  was  the 
crocodile's  belly.  In  truth  I  was  very  proud.  This  animal  is  so 
hideous  that  I  had  no  pity  for  him.  I  called  out  to  my  companion 
with  all  my  strength.  lie  at  the  same  moment  was  hurling  anathemas 
against  my  shot,  the  report  of  which  had  frightened  some  partridges 
which  he  had  kept  in  view  for  the  last  qu^-ter  of  an  hour.  Still, 
fearing  that  some  accident  had  occurred,  he  ran  towards  me  in  all 
haste,  and  entered  into  all  my  delight  at  the  sight  of  this  enormous 
piece  of  game,  which  floated  like  a  quantity  of  wood  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Still  our  task  was  only  half  done  :  it  remained  for  us 
to  secure  the  prize.  The  river,  on  issuing  from  the  basin,  became 
very  narrow  and  rapid.  Our  enormous  prey  floated  down  with  the 
current,  very  slowly,  to  be  sure,  but  should  it  once  reach  this  narrow 
spot,  it  was  entirely  lost  to  us.  The  basin  was  very  deep,  so  that  we 
durst  not  venture  in,  as  neither  of  us  could  swim  ;  and  although  at 
the  place  where  the  river  entered,  it  was  shallow  enough,  yet  there 
was  danger  of  being  carried  into  the  deep  water  beyond  our  depth  by 
the  strength  of  the  current.  Quite  unaecided  as  to  how  we  should 
manage,  and  filled  with  disagreeable  misgivings,  we  followed  the 
motion  of  the  crocodile  with  anxious  minds.  Fortunately,  a  tree 
which  floated  down  before  it,  arrived  crosswise,  having  encountered 
some  obstacle  at  the  point  where  the  river  issues  from  the  basin, 
stopped,  and  arrested  the  motion  of  the  crocodile.  Time  was  thus 
afforded  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

*'  I  recollected  there  was  a  farm-house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  about  half-a>mile  distant  from  us.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to 
cross  the  river  with  my  clothes  on,  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  a 
dangerous  one  too,  as  I  was  up  to  my  arm-pits  in  water.  Having 
reached  the  farm-house,  I  found  no  one  there,  and  retraced  my  steps 
quite  out  of  sorts.  The  second  passage  of  the  river  was  even  more 
aangerous  than  the  first,  and  I  was  nigh  falling  into  a  hole,  into 
which  the  water  flung  itself  with  tremendous  ftiry.  What  was  to 
be  done  now  P  We  cut  a  lone  thick  liane,  which  was  to  be  our 
harpoon ;  and  having  advanced  into  the  water  up  to  the  waist,  I  cast 
it  over  the  crocodile's  back  (for  by  this  time  his  back  was  again 
uppermost),  and  we  by  this  means  drew  him  to  the  bank.  AQ  at 
once,  his  tail  commenced  to  lash  our  legs.  Off  we  set  at  the  top  of 
our  speed,  uttering  cries  of  horror  the  while.  We  fancied  that  those 
jaws  of  eighteen  inches,  and  armed  with  sixty-seven  long  sharp  teeth, 
were  at  our  heels.  At  length  we  stopped.  '  Sure  as  a  gun,  said  I, 
'  he  is  dangerously  wounded,  and  these  movements  of  the  tail  are 
either  the  last  convulsions  of  expiring  life,  or  merely  the  agitation  of 
the  water  which  we  set  in  motion.'  This  tail,  too,  was  to  me  a  subject 
of  serious  reflection.  Beport  said  it  was  excellent  for  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  it  would  serve,  therefore,  to  save,  in  a  very  satisfactory  way, 
our  provisions  of  dried  and  smoked  meat.    Having  re-charged  my 
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pistol  and  rifle,  we  returned,  but  the  crocodile  had  not  moved.  I 
fired  point-blank  into  his  eje,  and  under  the  shoulder,  not  indeed 
without  trembling  a  little.  He  was  dead  at  last,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it  now.  In  length  he  measured  ten  feet,  and  in  circum- 
ference, round  the  middle  of  the  carcass,  four  feet." 

But  the  kind  of  subsistence  derived  from  hunting  proved 
precarious,  and  the  abb6  was  very  nearly  on  the  point  of  dying 
of  starvation,  notwithstanding  his  active  ministerings  amongst 
his  congregation.  This  was  not  to  be  endured;  and  a  last 
appeal  is  xnade : — 

"  The  Abb^  Dubuis  wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  state 
of  things,  and  after  the  sermon  on  the  following  Sunday  he  addressed 
the  faithful,  reminding  them  of  the  good  which  we  had  done  to  the 
colony  both  materially  and  morally. — '  We  teach  seventy -two  of 
your  children,  and  yet  you  give  nothing,  not  even  for  their  books, 
which  we  often  furnish  gratis.  We  are  about  to  build  a  church 
which  will  cost  you  scarcely  anything,  thanks  to  our  collections,  and 
Btill  you  leave  us  to  die  of  hunger.  Gall  to  mind  that  on  one  occa- 
sion I  was  not  able  to  preach  because  I  had  had  no  food  for  forty- 
eight  hours ;  and  that  my  first  colleague,  the  Abb£  Chazelle,  died  of 
want  still  more  than  of  grief.  Thus,  since  we  are  made  up  of  bon^s 
and  flesh,  and  cannot  exist  without  food,  we  give  you  warning  that 
to-morrow  we  shall  quit  this  colony  to  seek  a  residence  where  more 
consideration  will  be  shown  for  us,  if  from  this  day  forward  you  do 
not  provide  us  with  the  means  of  living  for  each  mouth  (and  in' 
advance),  whether  in  money  or  in  kind,  and  a  half  piastre  over  and 
above  for  each  pupil  attending  the  school  (the  children  of  widows 
and  of  the  poor  we  except  from  this  rule).  If  the  first  instalment 
is  not  paid  m  before  this  evening,  to-morrow  you  will  no  longer  see 
us.*  The  flock  was  ashamed  of  its  avarice ;  a  collection  was  made 
on  the  spot;  and  from  that  day  forth  we  suffered  no  more  from 
hunger.'* 

The  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  missionary  labourer  at 
San  Antonio  told  upon  his  health  and  constitution.  Hunger, 
fatiffue,  cold,  heat,  and  rain,  ceaseless  care,  and  resjponsibility, 
produced  depression  of  spirits,  and,  subsequently,  fever.  But 
there  was  no  rest  for  the  Abb^  Domenech,  so  long  as  he  could 
crawl  from  his  couch ;  and  he  at  length  determined  upon 
returning  to  France.  This  he  did,  with  the  permission  of  the 
bishop,  revisited  his  friends  at  Lyons,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Pope,  who 
received  him  graciously,  and  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  gold. 
But  once  put  in  a  valetudinarian  condition,  the  aching  desire 
to  return  to  Texas  overcame  every  other  consideration ;  and 
he  onoe  more  embarked  for  that  rude  and  magnificent  country. 
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He  was  not,  however,  appointed  to  his  old  station  on  the  banks  of 
the  San  Antonio,  but  became  transferred  to  Browneville,  on  the 
Bio  Grande,  the  frontier  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Mexican 
territory.  There  he  enjoyed  more  of  the  luxuries  of  Ufe; 
society  not  being  so  primitive  and  coarse  ;  and  he  was  never  dis* 
tressed  for  the  want  of  a  mouthful  of  bread.  But  then  his 
duties  were  laborious,  his  time  was  incessantly  occupied ;  he  had 
to  traverse  vast  districts  by  night  and  day,  amid  cold  and  heat, 
to  baptize,  to  marry,  or  perform  the  last  offices  for  the  dying ; 
and  this  once  more  laid  him  prostrate,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  where,  in  the  too  (foiet 
solitudes  of  his  monastic  home,  he  has  written  this  most  mte- 
resting  narrative  of  missionary  adventures  in  Texas  and 
Mexico.  We  have  been  able  to  give  but  a  very  faint  idea  of 
the^fascinating  contents  of  the  volume ;  but  we  refer  the  reader 
to  its  pages,  satisfied  that  he  will  reap  abundant  pleasure  and 
information  from  its  perusaL  We  have  already  stated  that  it 
is  deeply  tinged  with  a  Catholic  feeling ;  that  it  is  written  with 
a  view  to  exalt  the  character  and  success  of  Catholic  missions, 
and  to  stimulate  home  Christians  to  aid  in  supporting  the 
College  of  the  Propagandists ;  and  we  have  only  stated  it  to 
place  readers  on  their  ffuard  against  accepting,  too  readily, 
statements,  which  the  bias  of  the  priest  evidently  lead  him  to 
misinterpret. 


Art.  VI.— SNOW'S  TWO  TEARS'  CRUISE  OFF 

TIERRA  DEL  FXTEGO. 

A  Two  Tear^  Cruise  off  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  the  Falkland  Islands^ 
Stc,  By  W.  Parker  Snow,  late  Commander  of  the  Mission 
X  acht  tlUen  Gardiner ;  with  Charts  and  Illustrations.  In  Two 
Vols.,  pp.  376  and  868.    London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

We  ought  to  apologize  to  Captain  Snow  for  allowing  his  interesting 
book  to  lie  so  long  unnoticed.  But  the  controversy  in  which  he  hsM 
engaged  with  the  Fatagonian  Society  respecting  the  modus  operandi 
of  their  mission  has  been  the  stumbling  block  in  our  path.  We  have 
read  both  sides  of  the  question  carefully,  and  we  fain  would  leave  it 
where  we  found  it.  What  if  we  should  have  come  to  the  singular 
conclusion  that  there  has  been  fault  on  both  sides!  No!  we  will 
keep  to  our  resolution.  Premising  then  that  we  keep  out  of  sight 
altogether  this  unfortimate  dispute,  we  can  most  heartily  recommend 
this  "  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,"  as  one  full  of  incident  and  informs- 
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tion.  For  the  information  of  our  readers  we  may  state  that  the 
author  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  "Ellen  Gardiner"  by  the 
Patogonian  Missionary  Society.  The  object  of  the  mission  in 
sending  out  this  vessel  was  to  establish  a  station  and  a  dep6t  on  one 
of  the  West  Falkland  Islands;  from  which  attempts  were  to  be 
made  to  evangelize  the  Fuegians  and  Fatagonians — the  "  Ellen  Ghir- 
diner"  to  be  employed  on  the  station  as  a  mission  yacht.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  voyage  out  to  the  Falkland  Islands ;  touching  at  St. 
Vincent's,  the  Cape  de  Yerde  Islands,  and  Eio  Janeiro,  on  their  way, 
and  of  the  various  cruises  to  Monte  Video  and  back,  to  Tierra  dek 
Fnego,  Ac.,  while  on  the  station,  altogether  embracing  a  period  of 
near  three  years,  that  is  recorded  in  these  volumes.  Captain  Snow 
has  the  rare  faculty  of  keen  and  minute  observation ;  ana  this  com- 
bined with  a  power  of  graphic  description  renders  him  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  and  interesting  guide  to  those  comparatively  unknown 
regions.  We  will  just  give  our  readers  an  extract  or  two  as  speci- 
mens, and  then  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  themselves; 
promising  them  much  valuable  information,  and  many  amusing 
incidents.  The  first  relates  to  Jemmy  Button,  a  Fuegian,  who,  it 
will  be  recollected,  was  brought  home  by  Captain  Fitzroy,  of  the 
Beagle  Expedition,  and  after  having  been  educated  here  in  England, 
at  the  end  of  three  years  was  again  taken  out  by  that  oficicer.  It  was 
part  of  Captain  Snow's  instructions  to  discover  this  man,  if  possible. 
"  The  idea  struck  me,"  says  Captain  Snow,  "  that  by  hoisting  the 
British  colours  it  would  be  the  means  of  inducing  Jemmy  Button,  if 
he  were  alive  and  in  this  neighbourhood,  to  come  off  to  me.  When, 
therefore,  I  saw  the  two  canoes  paddling  towards  us,  I  determined  to 
hail  them  and  make  inquiries ;  but  I  did  not  shorten  sail  until  one  of 
the  canoes,  outstripping  the  other,  came  near.  I  did  not,  however, 
do  more  than  deaden  the  ship's  wav,  as  we  were  close  in-shore,  and 
I  wanted  to  reach  Woollya  before  dark  ;  but  standing  on  the  raised 
platform  aft,  I  sang  out  to  the  natives  interrogatively,  'Jemmy 
Button  ?  Jemmy  Button  P'  To  my  amazement  and  joy,  almost  for 
a  moment  rendering  me  speechless,  an  answer  came  from  one  of  the 
four  men  in  the  canoe,  'Yes,  yes ;  Jam-mes  Button !  Jam-mes  Button !  * 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  second  canoe,  which  had  nearly  got 
alongside.  To  down  with  the  helm,  throw  the  ship  up  on  the  wmd 
close  under  the  high  mountains,  shorten  sail,  call  all  hands  upon 
deck,  and  put  the  vessel's  bead  in  the  bay  towards  Button  Island, 
was  but  the  work  of  an  instant.  .  .  .  Voices  enough  were  soon 
heard  from  all  quarters,  on  board  and  alongside,  as  the  first  canoe, 
having  got  abreast  of  us,  remained  at  a  small  distance  off;  while  the 
second  canoe,  with  a  stout,  wild,  and  shaggy-looking  man  standing  up 
in  it,  came  close  to.  '  Jam^nes  Button,  me !  Jam-mes  Button,  me  !* 
shouted  the  new  comer — ^  Jam-mes  Button  me  !  where's  the 
ladder!"— Vol.  11.  pp.  29-30.  The  arrival  of  the  Fuegian 
created  no  small  astonisnment  which  was  vented  by  one  of  the  sailors 
after  this  fashion:  ''Well,  I'm  blowed!  What  a  queer  thing! 
This  beats  me  out  and  out !    There's  that  blear-eyed,  dirty-looking, 
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naked  savage  speaking  as  clearly  to  the  skipper  as  one  of  us,  and  I 
be  hanged,  too,  if  he  isn't  as  perlite  as  if  he*d  been  brought  np  in  a 
parlour,  instead  of  bom  in  this  outlandish  place !  Well,  it  is  queer ; 
and  so  is  the  whole  affair.  I  can't  make  it  out.  Fair  winds,  never 
any  harm ;  lots  of  wild  barbarians  civil  to  us ;  and  now  one  of  'em 
talking  as  plain  a'most  as  ourselves !  It  knocks  roe  down,  quite !'  " 
We  have  not  space  to  follow  Jemmy  further.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Captain  Snow  was  rather  disappointed  in  him,  on  the  whole  ;  for  he 
evidently  had  relapsed  into  his  savage  state  again.  We  have  all  read 
of  the  dangers  of  Cape  Horn, — of  the  vengeance  which  the  winds  and 
the  tempests  so  frequently  execute  upon  the  sailor,  as  he  attempts  to 
"double"  that  far-famed  cape.  The  little  "Ellen  Gardiner"  had  a 
fearful  time  of  it  in  this  vicinity.  We  a^in  quote  Captain  Snow's 
words :  "  At  midnight  there  was  a  thorough  Cape  Horn  gale,  and  so 
impleasant  was  the  tossing  about  of  the  ship,  that  all  of  us,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  were  sick.  About  two,  a.m.,  a  heavy  sea  struck  us 
abafb,  and  tried  the  vessel's  strength ;  doing,  however,  no  damage, 
except  throwing  the  helmsman  over  the  wheel,  and  deluging  the 
decks  fore  and  ait.  Not  even  a  portion  of  our  bulwarks  was  washed 
away,  and  only  a  loose  port  and  a  few  trifling  articles  were  carried 
overboard.  At  three,  a.m.,  the  gale  was  at  it  its  height ;  and  so 
heavy  was  it,  that  I  felt  rather  curious  about  our  position.  If  I 
attempted  to  arouse  myself,  and  take  a  few  spasmodic  steps  along  the 
deck,  a  sudden  lift  of  the  sea  would  send  me  flying  in  a  frantic  man- 
ner, and  with  bursting  force,  against  some  fixture  of  the  ship.  If  I 
held  fast  by  the  rigging,  or  the  bulwark  rail,  and  glanced  upon  that 
wild  mysterious  sea,  with  its  dark  masses  and  snowy  crests  rolling 
terrifically  on  toward  us,  a  sheet  of  spray  some  hundred  yards  in 
length  would  dash  forward,  and  all  but  send  me,  as  it  did  the  little 
vessel,  heeling  over  to  the  other*  side.  Turn  which  way  I  would,  look 
how  I  might,  it  was  all  the  same ;  and  no  matter  what  the  ship,  or 
what  the  voyage,  or  what  the  skill,  or  what  the  advantage  possessed, 
I  will  say  that  such  an  awful  night  as  we  had  off  Cape  Horn,  and 
such  as  hundreds  and  hundreds  similarly  experience,  is  a  night  as 
full  of  darkling  terrors,  ghostly  and  real,  as  any  one  can  possibly 
conceive."— -Yol.  II.  pp.  76-77.  And  so  we  might  go  on,  cuUing  striking 
incidents  and  graphic  descriptions ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  unplea- 
santness we  have  alluded  to,  the  volumes  of  Captain  Snow  would 
take  a  high  rank  among  the  literature  of  voyages  and  travels. 
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A  SUBJECT  far  more  interesting  and  important  than  literature 
appears,  for  several  months  past,  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  American  public.  The  great  spiritual  phenomena  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  the  Beligious  Eevival  of  1858,  which  has  spread 
over  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  will  become  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  quietness  and  solemnity 
which  have  marked  its  commencement  and  progress,  show  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  emotional  excitement,  but  a  genuine  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  It  has  been  confined  to  no  section  of  the  Church,  and  has 
been  characterized  by  united  and  fervent  prayer,  accompanied  by 
personal  efforts  to  enforce  upon  sinners  the  necessity  of  that  great 
spiritual  change,  which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  declares  must 
pass  upon  all  men  if  they  hope  for  eternal  life.  Several  publications 
Dearing  upon  this  subject  have  issued  from  the  press,  and  among 
others  we  notice  "The  New  York  Pulpit  in  the  Eevival  of  1858,"* 
containing  twenty-five  sermons  from  as  many  clergymen  in  New 
York,  preached  during  the  present  season  of  great  awakening. 
The  contents  of  the  volume  are :  The  Holy  Flock ;  Religious  Con- 
versation ;  Past  Feeling ;  Why  will  ye  die  ?  The  Wise  Decision  ; 
Christ  at  the  Door;  Unanswered  Prayer;  Man's  Pride  against 
Ood's  Grace ;  Tears  at  the  Judgment ;  True  Eepentance ;  Seeking 
the  Lord  so  as  to  find  Him  ;  The  War  that  knows  no  Exempts  and 
gives  no  Quarter ;  Coming  to  Christ ;  What  shall  I  do  to  be  Saved ; 
Men  to  be  Reconciled  to  God  through  Christ ;  The  Ancient  Worthies 
our  Example;  Incentives  to  seek  Companionship  with  Israel;  The 
Cross  Contemplated;  The  Strait  Gbte;  Man's  Perdition  not  of 
God;  Duty  of  Repentance;  Religious  Insensibility;  The  Life 
Battle ;  True  Religion  a  Service ;  Not  Far  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  These  discourses  were  preached  by  clergymen  of  various 
denominations  in  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
contain  such  exhibitions  of  truth  as  the  Holy  Spirit  has  blessed  for 
the  conversion  of  man^  pouls.  They  were  not  designed  for  the 
press,  and  are  not  published  as  specimens  of  elaborate  thought  and 
theological  learning,  but  are  plain,  earnest  appeals,  aimed  directly 
at  the  conscience. 

We  are  ratified  to  find  that  a  new,  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged, 
edition  of  Dr.  Hackett's  "  Commentary  on  the  Original  Text  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,"'  of  which  we  gave  a  favourable  notice  in  a 

*  The  New  York  Pulpit  in  the  Revival  of  1858.  Sennons  preached  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  by  Twenty-five  distinguished  Pastors.  12mo.  New  York. 
1858. 

*  A  CommentaiT  on  the  Original  Text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  Horatio 
B.  Hackett,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion. A  New  Edition.  Revised  and  greatly  enlai^ged.  8vo.,  480  pp.  Boston. 
1S68. 
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former  article,  has  just  been  published.  This  edition  has  been 
enriched  by  the  author's  visit  to  many  of  the  places  to  which  he 
refers,  and  by  several  years  of  additional  study.  We  consider  it  the 
best  exegetical  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
English  language. 

Thompson's  "  Believer's  Eefuge  " '  is  a  neat  volume,  which  will 
interest  the  young  and  old.  It  was  published  by  the  author  as  a 
parting. gift  to  his  congregation,  when  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  them  on  a  tour  of  health.  It  contains  much  admirable  matter, 
and  suggestive  thought.  Many  of  these  ''fugitive  pieces"  display 
deep  and  tender  feeling,  clothedL  in  simple  and  beautiful  language. 

Those  whose  hearts  and  homes  have  been  desolated  by  the  removal 
of  pious  friends  to  their  final  rest,  will  derive  consolation  in  perusing 
a  volume  entitled  "Our  Friends  in  Heaven," *  by  the  Eev.  J.  M. 
Killen.  The  author  furnishes  evidences  that  our  beloved  kindred  in 
Christ  are  not  lost  to  us,  but  that  we  shall  hereafter  recognize  them 
in  glory.  He  adduces  arguments  in  support  of  this  truth  from  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  perfection  in  knowledge  and  happiness  revealed  in  the 
Gospel. 

Dr.  Van  Santvoord's  "  Discourses  on  Special  Occasions  and  Miscel- 
laneous Papers,"  '^  deserve  many  appreciative  readers.  The  discourses 
are  far  above  ordinary  pulpit  performances,  and  are  characterised  by 
broad,  comprehensive  views,  clear  conceptions,  and  cultivated  taste. 

Among  seventeen  articles,  the  papers  of  most  interest,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  are  the  discourses  on  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel  Webster,  the  discourse  on  the  Worth 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  comparison  between  Bobert  Hall,  who 
might  be  regarded  as  the  Cicero  of  the  English,  and  Thomas 
Cnalmers,  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Scottish  Pulpit.  At  times, 
this  gifted  preacher  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Cfhurch,  rises  to 
genuine  eloquence.  We  present  a  short  paragraph,  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  paper  of  forty  pages  on  Hall  and  Chalmers :  "  The  world 
will  hear  the  voices  of^  these  eloquent  men  no  more.  The  mighty 
leveller  consigns  to  the  worm  the  strong  man  equally  with  the 
feeble.  But  the  ark  is  safe,  though  the  strongest  arms  that  upheld 
it  are  paralyzed.  The  church  and  the  truth  uve  on  just  the  same, 
though  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  one,  and  the  ablest  defences 
of  the  other  fall  into  the  grave." 

Four  volumes  of  Dr.  Sprague*B  ''Annab  of  the  American 
Pulpit,"  *  are  now  before  the  public.     The  first  two  volumes,  devoted 

*  The  BelioTer^s  Refage ;  or,  Meditation  on  Christ  and  Heaven.  By  Joseph  P. 
Thompson,  Pastor  of  the  Bioadway  Tabemade  Church,  New  York. 

*  Oar  Friends  in  Heaven ;  or,  The  Mutual  Reoognition  of  the  Redeemed  in 
Gloxy  Demonstrated.    By  the  Rey.  J.  M.  KUlen.    Philadelphia. 

*  Discourses  on  Special  Occasions,  and  Miscellaneous  Papen.  By  C.  Tan 
Santyoord.    New  York. 

*  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit ;  or,  CommemoratiTe  Notices  of  distinguished 
American  Cleigymen  of  various  denominations,  from  the  esriy  settlement  of  the 
Country  to  the  close  of  the  year  185ff.  With  Historical  Introductions.  By 
William  B.  Sprague^  D.D.    8vo.,  Vols.  UI.  and  lY.,  pp.  UM.    New  Yo^    1868. 
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to  the  miniBtera  of  the  Gongreffational  churches,  were  noticed  by  us 
on  their  publication.  The  third  and  fourth,  recently  published, 
contain  formal  biographies  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  besides  incidental 
notices  of  a  far  greater  number.  The  sketcher  of  the  more  eminent 
jninisters,  as  Brainerd,  Davies,  Mason,  the  Tenants,  &c.,  are  of 
considerable  length.  The  work  is  written  with  impartiality,  and 
will  be  a  durable  monument  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
historian  of  the  American  pulpit,  who  is  now  so  successfully  com- 
pleting his  Herculean  labour. 

Felt*8  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England  "^  is  a  yolume 
highly  creditable  to  the  author,  and  will  rescue  many  worthy  names 
and  noble  deeds  from  obliyion.  The  author  giyes  us  the  narratiye 
in  nearly  the  same  form  he  finds  it  in  the  original  records.  The  first 
Tolume  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1648,  and  when  the  work  is 
completed,  it  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  American  history. 

The  aboye  works  relate  to  theology  and  analogous  subjects;  in 
history,  biography,  science,  and  general  literature,  we  notice  the 
following:  Up  to  the  year  1834,  there  was  no  history  of  America, 
that  was  descrying  of  much  praise.    The  incomplete  work  of  Judge 
Marshall  was  the  only  one,  by  a  natiye  author,  worthy  of  the  name. 
Oraham's  "  History  of  the  Colonization,"  and  Botta's  "  Account 
of  the  Beyolution,*'  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  best   histories 
of  America  for  their  respectiye  periods.    The  first  yolume  of  Ban- 
croft's *^  History  of  the  United  States  "  was  issued  in  1834,  and  the 
second  and  third  followed,  frequently  appearing  in  new  editions. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  were  soon  published,  the  last  of  which 
brings  the  narratiye  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  Eeyolu- 
tion.    The  entire  work  bears  ample  testimony  \o  the  learning  and 
industry  of  the  author,  and,  when  completed,  we  believe,  will  place  him 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  contemporary  historians.     We  have  now  the 
pleasure  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  the  seventh  volume  of 
Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Discovery  of  the 
American  Continent," '  has  been  issued.     It  embraces  the  period 
between  May,  1774,  and  June,  1775,  from  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Boston  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.    "  This  volume,  while  it  forms 
the  continuation  of  the  history  as  already  published,  is  the  first  of  four 
volumes,  embracing  the  period  of  the  American  Bevolution,  from  the 
Blockade  of  Boston,  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Paris,  in  1782,  and 
will  contain,  in  a  great  degree  from  inantueript  and  unpubliihed 
eoureee^  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  nrst  portion  of  this 
eventful  period,  including  the  blockade  of  Boston  harbour,  the  general 
organisation  of  the  countnr,  the  alteration  of  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  resistance  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  the  spirit 
of  the  South,  the  Congress  of  1774,  the  progress  of  measures  in 


'  The  BodenMtieal  History  of  Kew  England ;  compriring  not  only  Religious, 
bat  also  Morkl  and  other  Relations.    By  Joseph  B.  Felt.    Boston. 

*  The  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  American 
CoDtinant.    VoL  YII.,  Svo^  pp.  435.    Boston.    IS6S. 
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England,  France,  and  elsewhere,  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  the  siege  of  Boston,  the  Congress  of  1775,  the  choice  of 
Washington  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,** 
&c.,  4&C.  These  four  volumes  will  also  be  published  separately,  as 
the  *'  American  Bevolution,"  independent  of  the  preceding  rolumes 
of  the  work.  During  Mr.  Bancroft's  residence  here  as  Minister- 
Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  the  records  of  the  State  Paper 
Office,  the  records  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  most  interesting 
manuscripts  in  private  and  public  collections  were  freely  placed  at 
his  disposal.  Similar  courtesies  were  extended  to  him  in  Paris.  Of 
the  use  which  Mr.  Bancrotib  made  of  these  valuable  opportunities, 
his  library  gives  proof.  The  collection  of  manuscripts  on  American 
history  is  contained  in  between  two  and  three  hundred  bound  volumes, 
in  which  are  copies  of  important  unpublished  documents.  Many  of 
these  are  copies  of  records  in  the  puolic  archives  of  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  while  others  are  taken  from  private  collections,  including 
those  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Duke 
of  G-rafton,  and  several  hundred  notes  which  passed  between 
George  in.  and  Lord  North.  Mr.  Bancroft's  history  is  based  on 
contemporary  documents,  his  statements  are  founded  on  the  most 
thorough  investigation,  his  details  are  minute,  and  his  reflections 
philosophical.  In  his  pages  the  worthies  of  old  time  live  and  act 
before  us,  and  he  often  cites  the  very  words  they  uttered,  which 
gives  to  the  narrative  the  thrilling  interest  of  a  well-constructed 
drama.  His  style  has  not  the  smooth  and  easy  flow  of  Prescott,  but 
his  sentences  are  terse,  pointed,  and  elaborate,  and  well-suited  to  his 
matter.  Mr.  Bancroft's  history  has  been  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages,  and  republished  in  the  original  in  London  and 
Paris. 

Holland's  "  Bay  Path  "*  is  a  historical  tale  of  considerable  interest. 
The  characters  are  fresh  and  well-drawn,  and  the  descriptions  of 
scenery  those  of  a  careful  observer.  The  plot  is  simple,  and  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  never  diverted  from  the  principal  personages 
of  the  story.  Most  of  the  facts  are  found  in  the  Colonial  Eecords 
of  New  England.  The  opinions,  religious  differences,  manners,  and 
conversation  of  the  early  settlers  are,  in  general,  well  described. 

Elder's  "  Biography  of  Dr.  Kane  "*®  is  a  handsome  volume,  neatly 
illustrated,  and  presents  the  subject  of  the  memoir  in  pleasing  and 
vivid  colours.  It  describes  Dr.  Kane's  early  thirst  for  perilous 
adventures,  his  indefatigable  application  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  natural  science,  his  mental  power,  and  moral  worth.  It  is, 
however,  marked  by  faults  of  style,  and  the  last  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  are  occupied  with  too  minute  details  of  the  funeral  honours 
rendered  to  this  illustrious  Arctic  discoverer. 

^  The  Bay  Path.  A  Tale  of  New  England  Colonial  Life.  By  J.  O.  Holland* 
Author  of  the  "HiBtory  of  Maaaachuaetta,"  &e.  12ino.,4l8  pp.  New  York. 
1857. 

>*  Biography  of  Eliaha  Kent  Kane.  By  William  Elder.  8va,  pp.  410. 
Philadelphia.     1868. 
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In  this  inteUectual  age,  every  one  is  expected  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  new  discoveries  in  science.  Professor  Porter,  in  his  ''  Principles 
of  Chemistry,*'"  has  added  increasing  interest  to  one  of  the  most 
attractive  sciences,  by  preparing  a  text  book  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
students,  illustrated  by  numerous  experiments.  His  arrangement  is 
lucid  and  systematic,  and  the  principles  and  facts  of  the  science  are 
distinctly  stated.  The  study  of  chemistry  is  an  important  branch  of 
practical  education,  and  of  great  value  in  developing  the  mental 
energies  of  youth.  The  work  of  Profbssor  Porter  will  be  useful  to 
all  classes,  and  especially  to  those  engaged  in  manufactures  and  the 
arts.  The  author  is  an  eminent  and  successful  professor  in  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Gordon's  "Threefold  Test  of  Modem  Spiritualism " ^Ms  a 
record  of  facts,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  curious  knowledge. 
Intelligent  persons  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
modern  spiritualism  or  necromancy  should  be  treated.  Some  consider 
it  should  DC  regarded  with  that  contempt  in  which  transient  delusions 
are  usuall  v  held ;  others  think  it  should  be  boldly  denounced  as  a 
subtle  and  dangerons  enemy  to  truth ;  others  again,  consider  it 
deserving  of  investigation  on  scientific  and  religious  principles,  in 
order  to  expose  its  fallacies.  The  author  of  this  volume  is  one  of 
the  latter  class,  and  he  records  its  heterogeneous  phenomena 
impartially,  just  as  they  are  reported  by  those  who  believe  in  it,  and 
convicts  it  of  deception  by  its  responses.  The  first  chapter  contains 
copious  specimens  of  the  facts  on  which  the  spiritualists  establish 
their  system,  and  the  author  demonstrates  that  the  professed  ability 
of  the  spirits  to  answer  mental  questions  is  without  the  least  founda- 
tion in  truth.  The  second  chapter  unfolds  the  Jlrst  tent  of  modem 
spiritualism,  derived  from  the  author*s  own  experience,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  fifteen  sittings,  with  their  questions  mentally 
asked,  and  the  answers  rapped  out.  The  third  chapter  contains  a 
statement  of  "  parallel  manifestations  among  the  heathen,"  in  which 
Dr.  GK>rdon  endeavours  to  prove  that  modem  spiritualism  is 
ancient  heathenism  revived.  The  second  test,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  communications  furnished  by  the  spirit-literature, 
is  very  convincing  as  proving  a  negative.  No  person  whose  brain  is 
not  palsied,  or  his  conscience  seared,  can  believe  that  such  communi- 
cations as  are  there  exhibited,  could  be  uttered  by  wise  or  good 
spirits.  The  third  test  is  that  derived  from  the  Bible,  in  which  all 
sorts  of  necromancers,  as  well  as  those  who  consult  them,  are 
condemned.  The  utterances  of  modem  mediums  are  shown  to  differ 
from  those  of  the  holy  oracles,  as  Satan  differs  from  God.  The 
reader  who  may  not  agree  with  Dr.  Gordon's  view  of  the  causes  of 


"  PrineiplM  of  Chemittry.  Embraciiig  the  mott  recent  Discoveries  in  the 
Sdenoe,  ana  the  Outlines  of  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts.  Ulna- 
timted  by  numerous  Experiments,  newly  adapted  to  the  simplest  apparatus.  By 
John  A.  Porter,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Agricultond  and  Oiganic  Chemiatry  in 
Tale  College.    12mo.,  pp.  477.    New  York.    1867. 

•*  The  Threefold  Test  of  Modem  Spiritualism,  fiy  William  R.  Gordon. 
12mo.y  pp.  404.    New  Yorit. 
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these  phenomena,  or  on  other  points,  will  find  in  this  elaborate  work 
much  that  is  amusing  and  suggestive,  ingenious  and  discriminating. 
The  book  would  have  been  more  readable,  if  the  matter  had  been 
greatly  compressed. 


§nef  Itotites. 


Thb  Bocmnri  or  the  Atorement,  deduced  from  Scripfture,  and 

from  HisrepreeentaiioaB  and  Objections.    Six  Diacounea,  preached  before  the 


UniTeraity  of  Dublin,  being  the  DonneUan  Lectnrea  for  the  Tear  1857.  By 
John  Cotter  Maodonnell.  B.D.,  Yicar  of  Laiacor,  Diocese  of  Meath.  London: 
Rivingtons.    Dublin :  Hodgea  k  Smith.    1858. 

Fbom  a  successor  of  Swift  in  the  Vicarage  of  Laracor,  and  a  grand- 
son of  Pentateuch  G-raTes,  both  literature  and  divinity  might  fairlj 
expect  some  offering  of  worth  to  be  laid  upon  their  altar ;  and  in  the 
present  case  we  renture  to  affirm  that  thiat  expectation  will  not  be 
disappointed.  It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since  Archbishop  Magee 
published  his  great  work  on  ''  Atonement  and  Sacrifice.' '  The  oontro- 
Tersy  which  prompted  its  publication,  and  which  had  previously  called 
forth  the  excellent  Bampton  Lectures  of  Mr.  Yeysie,  after  smoulder- 
ing for  half  a  century,  nas  again  burst  out  with  renewed  violence ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  is  now  assailed,  not  by  Socinians  only, 
but  by  members  and  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Maurice,  and  other  writers  of  note,  have  taught  their  followers  to 
re^d  everything,  which  had  been  generally  considered  essential  to 
this  doctrine,  as  the  idle  inventions  of  a  semi-heathenish  priestcraft ; 
and  Professor  Jowett's  book  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  has  boldly 
adopted  statements  and  arguments  which  were  before  eonaidered 
peculiar  to  the  Unitarian  and  the  Deist.  The  publication  of  his 
work  seemed  suddenly  to  wake  up  the  University  of  Oxford  to  a 
sense  of  the  perils,  from  the  side  of  nationalism,  which  weregathering 
round  her  ancient  faith.  But,  up  to  the  present  crisis,  the  University 
of  Maffee  has  done  nothing  till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Macdonnell's 
book,  for  the  vindication  of  a  truth  of  which,  when  assailed  by 
Socinians,  she  produced  by  far  the  ablest  defence.  The  lack  of 
service  she  has  now  supplied  in  the  present  production  of  one  of  her 
not  least  worthy  sons,  of  which  production  it  is  little  to  say  that  it 
is  learned,  thoughtful,  transparently  dear,  and  greatly  to  the  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  at  once  limited  and  comprehensive.  The  author  says : 
"  The  lectures  are  not  meant  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on  the  Atone- 
ment ;  nor  yet  are  they  intended  merely  to  answer  the  objections 
peculiar  to  the  present  day.  Thev  were  written,  indeed*  with  a  special 
reference  to  these  objections,  and  particulariy  to  the  works  of  Jowett 
and  Maurice ;  but  my  object  has  oeen  rather  to  restate  the  doctrine 
imd  the  Scriptural  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  in  such  a  form  as  to 
exhibit  the  futility  of  these  attacks,  than  to  review  the  objections 
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tbemselTes  in  detail."  It  is  not  to  be  expected  tliat  while  tbese 
diaoourees  exhibit  mainlj  the  same  riews  as  The  Eclectic  recently 
■dTocated  in  its  notice  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  theolo^cal  lectures,  there 
should  not  be  many  statements  put  forward  in  them  on  which 
divines  will  be  founa  to  disagree.  The  author  himself  presupposes 
and  admits  that  there  are  "  differences  of  opinion  "  amongst  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  an  objective  Atonement,  on  "essential 
points."  These  he  has  left  untouched  as  far  as  possible,  and  confined 
nimself  to  a  treatment  of  "  the  doctrine  as  a  whole  " — vindicating  it 
as  saintarj,  Scriptural,  and  Divine.  Along  with  Dr.  Lee*s  exhaustive 
and  very  erudite  volume  on  "  Inspiration,"  Mr.  Macdonnell's  valuable 
treatise  will  go  far  to  prove  how  undeserved  is  the  reproach  of  the 
Dablin  University  as  the  silent  sister  of  her  EngUsh  academic 
kindred. 


Apostouo  M188IOK8 ;  or,  The  Sacred  History  Amplified  and  Combined  with  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Barker,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's 
CoUege,  Cambridge    London. 

This  little  volume,  entitled,  '*  Apostolic  Missions,"  has  for  its  object 
to  present  a  **  continuous  historv  under  the  form  of  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  combined  with,  and  illustrated  by  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  also  contemporaneous  secular  history."  This 
paraphrase  is  divided  into  sections,  and  interspersed  with  historical 
and  geographical  information,  and  practical  reflections.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  look  with  much  favour  upon  paraphrases  in  general,  as 
the  effect,  in  our  estimation,  is  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  sublime 
language  of  the  Bible.  But  we  think,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
author  has  at  least  succeeded  in  the  design  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  for  execution.  The  historical  and  geographical  information 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  in  this  degree  helpful  to  the  study  of 
this  important  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  The  practical  reflections, 
compiled  chiefly  from  commentators,  admirable  for  the  devout  spirit 
they  breathe,  are  too  ejaculative  and  "  sermonified,"  to  suit  the 
character  of  the  book  itself;  tins  defect,  however,  arising  from  the 
author's  attempting  to  combine  two  almost  incompatible  things—to 
fit  the  book,  at  the  same  time,  for  instruction  and  family  worship. 
The  value  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  a  map  and  a  chronological 
table. 


Thk  Aob  or  Lsad:  a  Satire,  in  Two  Books.    By  Adolphus  PMquin.    With  an 
Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Qeorge  QilfiUan.    London  :  Judd  ft  Glass.    166B. 

"  The  Age  of  Lead  "  is,  of  course,  the  present  aee,  which  is  dull  and 
dark;  but  the  author  admits  that  ''the  partial  obscuration  is  happily 
redeemed  by  the  presence  of  some  briUiant  constellations,  particu- 
larly in  the  walks  of  science ;"  an  admission  for  which  these  con- 
BteUations  in  their  scientific  promenades  will,  we  trust,  show  them- 
selves sufficiently  grateful.  The  best  sentence  in  the  author's  book 
is  appended  as  a  note  on  the  aforesaid  walking  stars :   "  We  also 
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gladly  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  omt  periodical  literature.  The 
critical  reviews  (quarterly  and  monthly),  magazines,  and  journals  of 
&reat  Britain,  at  the  current  era,  are  to  the  glory  of  the  nation, 
and  immeasurably  surpass  those  of  other  realms  and  times.** 
Although  our  hebdomedal  Beviews  and  Journals  are  quite  as 
strikingly  beyond  comparison,  on  the  part  of  any  other  country  or 
age,  the  author  pronounces  a  tacit  opinion  to  their  discredit,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself.  The  note  we  here  give  is,  notwith- 
standing, the  gem  of  the  volume.  The  next  best  thing  in  it  is  Mr. 
Gilfillan's  Introduction,  in  which  there  is  much  ability  displayed, 
but  in  which  we  object  to  the  apologetic  tone  adopted  with  respect 
to  Christianity, — a  very  serious  drawback  upon  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing this,  as  well  as  others  of  this  learned  gentleman's  works.  The 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  volume  is  the  Satire  itself,  in  which 
the  whole  drifb  of  the  author  appears  to  be  to  expunge,  if  possible, 
Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  and  Dr.  Mackay  from  the  book 
of  the  living,  and  to  write  up  certain  small  celebrities,  such  as 
"  G-enesis  "  Howard  (between  whose  poem  and  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the 
Athenaum  exhibited  most  suspicious  resemblance),  ''Beelzebub" 
Goodrich,  and  men  of  equal  renown.  The  versification  of  the  poem 
is  respectable. 

Willie's  Rest:  a  Story  .for  YouDg  Readers.    By  the  Author  of  "Round  the 
Fire,"  &c.,  &c.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  &,  Co.    1857. 

This  is  a  very  sweet  little  story  on  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Sabbath ; 
including  two  extremely  pretty  parables  for  the  young. 


Thx  Elbkbntb  of  Moral  Sciknoe,  with  Questions  for  Examination.  By 
FrandB  Wayland,  D  J>.  With  Notes  and  Analysis,  by  Joseph  Angus,  D.D. 
London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Db.  Airairs  is  doing  good  service  to  students,  and  to  readers  in 
general,  by  editing  such  works  as  these.  While  we  may  not  entirely 
agree  ^dth  him  as  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Wayland's  contribution  to  our 
literature  upon  ethics,  we  accord  to  him  our  most  hearty  commenda- 
tion for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  portion  of  the 
work.  The  notes  and  andhrsis  are  admirable.  Moreover,  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  Dr.  Wayland  himself  is  gratified  to  find  that 
his  book  has  fallen  into  such  editorial  hands.  If,  therefore,  the 
author  himself  is  satisfied  with  his  editor,  who  else  has  a  right  to 
complain  ?  We  feel  sure  that,  with  such  helps  as  Dr.  Angus  has 
supplied,  andpublished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Beli6;ious  Tract 
Society,  Dr.  Wayland's  book  will  become  far  more  widely  known, 
and  be  more  thoroughly  studied  than  ever. 


The  CoNnessiOHB  of  ▲  Catholic  Pbiest.     London:   John  Chapman.     8vo. 

1858. 

This  is  a  fiction  of  the  same  class  as  Fronde's  ''  Nemesis  of  Faith/* 
but  lacks  the  marvellous  talent  which  armed  the  Protestant  onslaugl&t 
upon  ihe  creeds  of  Christendom,  with  its  greatest  power  of  mischief. 
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This  popish  priest  is  a  poor  creation,  poorlj  put  on  paper.  But  the 
confessions  may  have  some  foundation  of  truth,  as  the  weaknesses 
and  follies  of  the  hero  so  candidly  proclaimed,  hear  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  conceivahle  fortunes  of  a  Hungarian  renegade  priest. 
The  vojage  to  Australia,  we  presume,  is  entirely  due  to  the  inventive 
faculty  of  the  author  and  editor ;  the  visit  to  Tahiti  in  1854  pro- 
claims the  incident  unreal.  As  strict  an  ohservance  of  decency  of 
costume  and  etiquette  governs  the  small  court  of  Queen  Pomare,  as 
that  at  Windsor  or  Buckingham  Palace,  so  that  it  is  a  gratuitous 
falsehood  to  represent  either  her  chamherlain,  or  ladies  in  waiting, 
as  wearing  the  dress  of  Eden,  or  heing  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
best  part  of  the  story  is  that  which  relates  to  the  insurrection  in 
Hungary,  as  we  can  attest,  who  were  in  Vienna  when  Arad  fell. 
But  even  this  portion  may  be  the  product  of  Brummagem  manu- 
facture, aided  by  the  pseudo-Baroness  Yon  Beck's  Memoirs,  and 
other  obvious  sources.  The  chief  interest  of  the  book,  nevertheless, 
centres  in  its  title. 


Thk  Oolden  Lamp  :    an  Exposition  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  Services.     By 
Ridley  H.  HencheU.    London :  Niabet. 

Mb.  HebschxiJj  dedicates  this  little  book  to  the  congregation  at 
John  Street,  where  he  preaches  the  Gospel,  remarking  that  it  contains 
the  substance  of  much  that  they  have  heard  from  the  pulpit.  We 
wish  the  practice  were  more  common  among  ministers  of  expounding 
Jewish  ceremonies  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  as  we  are  sure  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  intelligence  of  congregations.  This  exposition 
of  the  typical  meaning  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  contents  will  greatly 
assist  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  With  mucn 
clearness  and  beauty,  the  symbolic  character  of  the  ancient  service 
is  pointed  out,  and  we  need  not  say  how  refreshing  it  is  to  hear  a 
descendant  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  placing  under  the 
strong  light  of  the  Gh)spel  the  leading  features  of  the  Levitical 
economy.  He  finds  our  blessed  Saviour  prefigured  in  them  all.  Would 
that  all  his  countrymen  saw  as  he  does  1 


Zafhratb-Paaneah  ;  or,  The  History  of  Joseph,  yiewed  in  Connexion  with 
Egyptian  Aniiquitiee,  and  the  Customs  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomiey  Smith.     Third  Edition.    London :  Snow. 

This  is  a  book  of  no  ordinary  merit,  a  fact  of  which  the  public  have 
judged  correctly.  Nor  will  its  third  edition  be  its  last.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  this  is  a  mere  book  of  homilies  to  young  men,  of 
which  the  illustrious  Joseph  is  both  the  text  and  the  exemplar.  It 
is  far  more  than  that,  justifying  its  title  in  relation  to  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt  and  its  social  customs  at  the  time  to  which  the  biography 
refers.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  but  no  amount  of 
ability  could  produce  a  work  of  this  character,  without  patient 
research  and  much  reading,  and  we  are  obliged  to  the  excellent 
author  for  giving  us  the  results  of  his  research  and  reading  in  this 
very  interesting  work. 
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Skrmovs.  By  the  Ber.  W.  T.  Mandflon,  1C.A.,  Incumbent  d  Beresford  Chapel, 
Gamberwell  Qate,  and  A  wriatant-Preachef  of  St.  Geoi^*a  Chapely  Albemarle 
Street.    London :  Wertheim.    1858. 

Thiss  are  sensible  and  good  sermons,  which  must  have  been  effective 
in  delivery.  We  quote  one  sentence  from  a  sermon  on  all  things 
working  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God :  '' '  All  things 
work  together*'  God  is  both  the  Great  Designer  and  Mainspring 
of  this  moral  mechanism;  and,  therefore,  O  ye  of  little  faith! 
what  reason  can  je  have  to  doubt  either  the  continuance  or  the 
correctness  of  its  movements  ?  In  the  orderings  of  a  providential 
system,  everything  tends,  in  its  proper  place  and  measure,  to  the 
bringing  about  of  one  grand  and  mighty  result ;  and  though  we  are 
apt  to  be  perplexed  by  the  number  of  the  wheels  we  see,  wheel 
revolving  within  wheel,  yet,  if  we  wait  and  watch  (as  did  Ezekiel 
in  his  mysterious  vision),  anon,  we  shall  hear  their  unity  proclaimed ; 
and  a  presiding  voice  shall  emphatically  address  them  all,  and  say 
'  0  Wheel .' ' "    (Ezek.  x.  13.) 


BiATH  SoiiTBS  or  SoomsH  Mabttbs.    By  Heniy  Ing^.  Edinbnzgh:  Constable; 
London :  Hamilton. 

This  book  consists  of  ballads,  or  sketches  in  verse,  of  the  death 
scenes  of  some  of  the  Scottish  martyrs,  the  text  of  which  appears 
in  the  form  of  notes,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume.  As  befits 
the  tragic  character  of  the  poems,  the  descriptive  and  the  pathetic 
are  finely  blended  in  them,  and  though,  in  pieces  so  short,  it  was 
impossible  for  Mr.  Inglis  to  do  full  justice  to  his  powers,  we  see 
enough  to  satisfy  us  that  he  is  no  pretender,  but  a  genuine  bard. 
We  like  the  book  chiefiy,  however,  as  a  contribution,  in  an  unexpected 
form,  to  the  glorious  cause  of  Protestantism.  It  is  a  volume  to 
attract  the  eye  by  it  old-fashioned  type,  and  to  touch  the  heart  by 
its  tales  of  woe. 


A  CoMiCEifTART  OK  THE  BooK  or  PsALMS;  Critical,  DoTotional,  and  Prophetical : 
with  the  Text  of  the  Authorized  Version,  metriodly  arranged  accordmg  to  the 
original  Hebrew.  By  W.  De  Burgh,  D.D.,  Ute  Donnellui  Lecturer  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Dublin,  Ac.    Part  I.    London :  Hamilton,  Adama,  ft  Co.  1858. 

Db.  Ds  Bubgh  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  the  work  of  which  we  give  the  title  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
abilitv,  and  of  the  usefulness  of  his  designed  publication.  The  por- 
tion oefore  us  is  a  sample  containing  only  the  text  of  the  first  two 
Psalms.  In  defence  of  his  plan  of  ^ving  the  authorized  version  of 
these  inspired  songs,  reserving  his  critical  emendations  for  the  notes, 
he  says,  quite  correctly :  "  A  close  examination  of  the  new  transla- 
tions that  have  been  set  forth  from  time  to  time  of  this  and  other 
books  of  Scripture  will  show  that  the  real  differences  are  but  few, 
and  that  the  newness  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  rendering  sup- 
posed to  be  more  elegant  and  expressive,  or  founded  on  coniectum 
criticism,  and  eeneruly  anything  but  alterations  for  the  better." 
The  author's  short  note  on  Psidm  i.  5,  will  explain  hia  manner: 
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**  Shall  not  ticmiy  or  Mhall  not  rise,  as  t3^p  also  signifies.  So  the 
Sept.  aifaarnawrat,  Vul^.  retur^emt"  Tliis  probably  refers  to  some 
peculiar  notions  of  Dr.  De  Burgh  respecting  the  resurrection. 
Students  will  not  expect  to  find  in  this  forthcoming  serial  the 
extensive  scholarship  of  an  Ewald,  or  a  G^esenius,  or  that  of  a  Lee 
and  a  Henderson,  amongst  ourselyes,  yet  will  they  receive  in  a  con- 
venient form  much  that  is  calculated  to  renaer  the  thoughtful 
perusal  of  this  part  of  Scripture  intelligent  and  instructive.  The 
author's  confidence  in  Horsley  and  Farkhurst  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended :  nevertheless,  his  publication  has  our  best  wishes. 


Thb  Porioal  Works  of  Hbhrt  Durand.  With  a  Biographical  Preface  hy  the 
late  Profenor  A.  Yinet,  of  Lacuanne.  TnnsUted  from  the  French  by  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Blomefteld.    London :  William  Lay. 

These  productions  of  a  Swiss  poet,  who  died  at  the  earlj  age  of 
twenty-three,  are  full  of  interest,  even  though  read  through  the 
unsatisfactorj  medium  of  a  translation.  Their  inspiration  arises 
direct  from  the  glorious  scenerj  and  the  legends  of  his  native 
country,  and  exhibit  a  truly  poetic  spirit,  proving  their  author  to 
have  been  a  man  of  high  promise.  Xeenly  shomd  we  regret  that 
Heniy  Durand  was  called  away  before  our  atmosphere  was  filled  with 
his  song,  if  we  did  not  believe  that  the  mission  of  the  poet-mind  has 
yet  another  and  a  higher  sphere  than  earth.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  Biographical  Preface  by  Professor 
Yinet,  himself,  alas !  likewise  departed.  It  is  extremely  beautiful, 
rich  in  suggestion,  and  brings  the  reader  into  close  acquaintance  with 
the  amiable,  noble,  and  religious  character  of  Durand, — a  character 
which  must  have  been  also  one  of  sreat  power,  judging  from  the 
deep  emotion  which  his  death  called  forth  in  the  extended  circle  in 
which  he  moved. 


PRaTBRS  roR  THK  Chambir  ov  SiGKiTBSS.  By  T.  B.  y.  London :  Wertheim.  1858. 
Thisk  are  beautiful  and  appropriate  prayers  for  private  devotion  in 
a  sick  chamber,  and  there  is  a  sick  cnamber  in  every  house.  They 
may  be  very  properly  put  into  the  hands  of  an  invalid  to  awaken 
those  feelings  of  devotion  which  they  help  to  express.  The  prayers 
are  short,  simple,  and  expressive.  There  needs  be  nothing  better  of 
its  size. 


QtMB  VBOM  Sfitrorov:   Being  chiefly  Eztraete  from  his  Anthoriaed  Sermona. 
London :  Partridge  &  Co. 

Thobs  who  admire  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  they  are  many,  will  find  some 
of  his  best  things  in  this  neat  volume. 


KaPLB  Ajm  Kixo  Frrdihabd  :   an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Biciliee,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbona.    By 
Dawham.    London  :  L.  Booth. 


Am  the  interest  excited  by  the  perverse  policy  of  Naples  continues 
to  increase,  so  will  be  the  desire  of  the  British  public  to  know  some- 
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thing  of  the  events  distinguishing  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  especially 
of  the  present  sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Dawbam  has,  therefore,  opportunely  presented  this  rapid 
sketch  of  Naples,  and  the  political  acts  of  Ferdinand  II.  To  those 
who  wish  to  obtain,  at  a  rapid  glance,  a  casual  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  present  history  of  the  country,  we  can  safely  recommend  this 
work.  However,  the  reader  must  not  expect  a  profound  or  elaborate 
narrative ;  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  rapid  skeleton  sketch,  but  well 
serves  the  purpose  of  giving,  in  a  panoramic  view,  an  outline  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  Neapolitan  people.  The  anecdotes 
introduced  give  life  and  animation  to  the  work,  whilst  the  character 
of  King  Ferdinand  is  ably  and  faithfully  pourtrayed. 


The  season  is  flickering  out  like  a  candle  which  has  burnt  down  to 
the  socket.  London  has  been  so  hot,  and  the  Thames  so  nasty,  and 
Parliamentary  business,  for  the  most  part,  so  formal  and  uninterest- 
ing, that  we  do  not  wonder  that  honourable  gentlemen  and  noble 
lords  should  have  been  unusually  dull.  Lord  Palmbbstok  has  leffc 
off  joking,  and  Mr.  Disbaelx  has  become  prosaic. 

The  most  important  events  of  the  month  have  been  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical character.  Lord  Lucan's  bill,  which  the  Lords  have  accepted, 
permits  the  House  of  Commons  to  omit  from  the  Parliamentary  Oath, 
the  critical  words,  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian ; "  but,  with 
extraordinary  folly  and  inconsistency,  their  lordships  inform  the 
Lower  House  that,  in  their  judgment,  a  Jew  is  incapacitated  by  his 
religion  for  legislating  for  a  Christian  nation.  They  give  up  the  key 
to  let  the  intruder  in,  but  pass  a  formal  resolution  against  admitting 
him.  The  political  services  in  the  Prayer  Book  having  been  abolished, 
his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Mablbobouoh  was  anxious  to  have  in  their 
place  some  service  commemorating  in  a  less  objectionable  manner 
the  great  "  national  mercies'*  which  the  lost  treasures  celebrated,  but 
the  Peers  showed  no  favour  to  his  Grace's  devout  proposal.  With 
their  lordships'  violent  "  casting  out "  of  the  Church  Kate  Bill  our 
readers  must  all  be  familiar.  Of  course  the  powerful  muster  of  the 
noble  defenders  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  heavy  majority  by 
which  the  Upper  House  proved  its  incorruptible  ndelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  Establishment,  were  intended  to  strike  awe  into  the 
hearts  of  all  the  Nonconformists  in  the  realm,  and  to  convince  them 
of  the  folly  and  futility  of  their  enterprise.  We  decline  to  receive 
the  lesson.  Nay,  we  venture  to  draw  a  very  different  inference  from 
the  proud  array  by  which  we  are  driven  from  their  lordships' 
presence.  The  battle  has  evidently  become  serious,  and  the  unosten- 
tatious labours  of  the  Liberation  Society  are  beginning  to  tell  in 
that  sphere  which  must  be  the  very  last  to  feel  their  influence. 
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Another  noteworthj  ecclesiastical  event  of  the  month,  is  the  re- 
commencement of  the  Exeter  Hall  services,  under  the  auspices  of 
those  memhers  of  the  Church  of  England  whom  Mr.  Edouabt 
check-mated  a  few  months  ago.  But  that  gentleman  has  lost  none 
of  that  power  before  which  Lord  Shaptesbubt  and  all  his  party 
were  compelled  to  bow  last  winter.  His  lordship's  '*  Special 
Services  Bill,"  and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  CANTEBBirEY,  have 
both  come  to  an  untimelv  end ;  so  that  the  services  are  now  being 
conducted  in  defiance  of  the  traditionary  principles  of  the  Esta- 
blishment. 

But  for  the  recent  and  more  terrible  horrors  of  Cawnpore  and 
Delhi,  the  stoiy  of  the  massacre  of  the  Christians  at  Jeddan,  by  the 
Mussulman  population,  would  have  made  us  thrill  with  agony  and 
indignation.  A  more  barbarous  outrage,  and  one  with  less  provoca- 
tion, we  scarcely  remember  to  have  heard  of,  and  we  trust  that  the 
Ghovemment  will  compel  the  Porte  to  inflict  rapid  and  severe  punish- 
ment. It  is  of  infinite  consequence  that  the  name  of  England  should 
be  terrible  enough  all  along  the  route  to  the  East,  to  render  such 
cruelties  impossible  for  the  future.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
the  same  Mahometan  fanaticism,  and  the  same  wild  hope  of  reviv- 
ing the  ancient  triumphs  of  the  Koran,  which  engendered  the  insane, 
but  disastrous  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army,  have  had  to  do  with  the 
Jeddah  massacre  ;  and  it  is  on  that  account  important  that  an  instant 
blow  should  be  struck,  the  remembrance  of  which  shall  paralyze  the 
arm  and  appal  the  heart  of  every  Mussulman  who  shall  henceforth 
dream  of  attacking  a  Christian. 

Prance  is  still  an  object  of  intense  interest  and  anxiety  all  over 
Europe :  the  tremendous  preparations  at  Cherbourg  are  still  a 
mystery ;  and  while  they  are  unexplained,  it  would  be  folly  and 
treachery  for  our  own  Government  to  leave  our  coasts  unprotected. 
The  downfall  of  the  Spanish  Ministry  and  the  elevation  of  O'Donnell 
to  the  premiership,  strengthens  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  multiplies  the  reasons  for  watching  his  policy  with  the  keenest 
attention.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Loiris  Napoleon  can  dream 
of  breaking  with  England :  the  verv  hour  that  witnessed  the  first 
demonstration  of  his  treachery  would  witness  the  unfolding  of  the 
red  flag  in  every  great  city  between  Paris  and  Naples;  and  we 
believe  that  with  the  present  Ministry  in  power,  England  would  be 
speedily  allied  with  the  heroes  and  patriots,  with  whom  Lord 
Palhbbstok  has  shamefully  trifled,  and  every  lover  of  freedom  on 
the  Continent  would  fight  under  our  standard,  and  call  us  blessed. 

The  Government  have  resolved  to  commit  the  purification  of  the 
Thames  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  guaranteeing 
£3,000,000  for  the  expense;  so  that,  in  due  time,  we  hope  that 
Father  Thames  will  find  himself  somewhat  cleaner  and  more  whole- 
some. We  rejoice  that  Mr.  Hutt*8  proposal  to  abandon  our 
measures  for  the  forcible  repression  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority;  instead  of  terminating  the  watch,  we  would 
make  it  more  effective. 
The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic  wire  has  been  a 
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severe  disappointment  to  multitudes,  but  to  many  it  was  no  sitrprise. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  third  attempt  may  be  more  successfu], 
but  we  confess  to  serious  doubts :  a  lighter  wire  could,  we  are  per- 
suaded, be  deposited,  with  far  less  risk  of  fracture.  The  very 
disasters  of  the  expedition,  however,  which  no  doubt  partly  account 
for  the  failure,  served  to  display  the  profound  devotion  to  the  great 
enterprise  of  the  scientific  men  who  had  charge  of  the  cable,  and 
the  indomitable  courage  of  our  British  sailors.  There  is  heroism  in 
the  old  blood  yet. 


^mh  llecti^tb. 


App«tl  (An)  for  Royalty :  a  I^ettar  to  H«r  Most  OnelooB  IC^Mtj  Qaoea  VietoiiA.    W.  FrMnuB. 

Baptist  Magasine,  for  J  alj.    Pewtreaa  ft  Co. 

Bateman's  Hymns,  for  DoTOtlon  and  Datr.    Rontledgo  ft  Oo. 

British  BTaiigellst,  for  Jolj.    Partridge  ft  Co. 

British  Quarterly  Rerlew  (The),  for  Jalr.    Jaekaon  ft  Walford. 

Canto  (A)  on  Cant,    By  a  Cantab.    J.  B.  Taylor,  Chancery  Lane. 

Chaplain'*  (The)  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi.    WUh  a  Plan  of  the  City.    Smith.  Elder,  ft  Co. 

Christianity  In  the  Business  of  Life.    No.  VI.  of  the  Excelsior  Library.    John  F.  Shaw. 

Commentary  (The)  Wholly  Biblical.    Part  XXI.    Samuel  Bagater  ft  Sons. 

(Confession :  a  Tale  of  the  Stars  and  Cloada.    By  8.  Hancock.    Werthelm.  KaDintosh.  ft  Hnnt 

Correspondant  (LeX  for  June  and  July,    ^uii :  Llbralrie  de  Charles  Duniol. 

Crisis  (The)  In  the  Pnnjaab.  from  the  lOtb  of  May  until  the  Pall  of  Delhi.    Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co. 

Bight  Mouths'  Campaign  against  the  Ben^d  Sepoy  Army.    By  Ck>lonel  Boorehler.    Smith  ft  Elder. 
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Art.  I— the  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

1.  Bepart  hy  Messrs.  Qalion,  Simpson,  and  Blachwell,  to  Sir  B, 

Mall,  on  the  Main  Drainage  of  the  Metropolis.     Parliamentary 
Paper,  Second  Session,  No.  282  (House  of  Commons).     1857. 

2.  Bevort  hy  Messrs.  Bidder,  Sawksley,  and   Bazalgette,   to  the 

MetrcpolUan   Board   of  Works,  upon   the  Main  Drainage  of 
the  Metropolis.     Printed  bj  order  of  the  Board.     1858. 

3.  Beport  of  Select  Committee  of  Mouse  of  Commons  upon  the  State 

of  the  Thames.    Not  yet  Published ;  but  Noticed  in  the  Daily 
Papers. 

4.  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission.    Beport  and  Eyidence.     8vo. 

1847. 

5.  Beport  of  Commissioners  upon  the  State  of  Large   Towns  and 

Populous  Districts.    With  Appendices. 

6.  OovemmerU    hy   Commissions,    illegal    and  pernicious.      By   J. 

Toulmin  Smith.     8yo.     London.     1849. 

There  was  an  incidental  phrase  in  the  speech  uttered  firom  the 
woolsack,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  to 
which  very  little  attention  has  yet  been  called;  but  which, 
if  uttered  sincerely,  and  properly  taken  up  by  the  public  of  our 
favoured  islands — for  favoured,  indeed,  we  are,  in  comparison 
with  other  countries,  whether  aristocratic  or  democratic — may 
be  rendered  indicative  of  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  opinions 
of  those  ''drest  in  a  little  brief  authority."  The  expression 
we  refer  to,  was  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
concluding  part  of  the  Royal  Address  to  the  Legislature,  and  it 
derived  additional  importance  from  the  paragraph  inmiediately 
preceding  it,  in  whicn  Her  Majesty  was  made  to  express  her 
satis&ction  at  the  passage  of  a  measure  for  the  improvement 

K.8, — ^VOL.  IV.  o 
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of  the  river  Thames.  According  to  the  daily  papers,  the 
expression,  thus  referred  to,  really  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  regarded  with  satisfaction  everything  which 
tended  to  the  wide  extension  "  of  the  advantages  of  mimicipal 
self-government." 

](7ow,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  thus  to  find  the 
recognised  leaders  of  the  ruling  party,  in  a  country  which  has 
for  so  many  ages  prided  itself  upon  the  extensive  char^ter  of 
its  municipal  institutions,  taking  to  themselves  any  merit,  on 
the  score  of  their  having  still  further  extended  the  advantages 
of  a  system,  admitted  by  all  to  be  at  the  very  root  of  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  The  first  inquiry  such  a  boast  ought, 
therefore,  to  excite,  is,  whether  the  municipal  institutions  we 
formerly,  as  a  nation,  esteemed  so  highly,  were,  in  truth,  of 
any  real  value?  and  that  question  solved,  as  by  the  consent 
of  all  inquirers  it  must  be,  by  the  conviction  of  tne  importance 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  ancient  organization  of  the  local 
government  of  England,  we  are  then  naturally  led  to  ask, 
whether  the  ministry  of  the  day  intended  to  insinuate  that 
the  ''advantages  of  municipal  self-government"  had  been  of 
late  years  curtailed?  This  is  a  very  serious  question^  and  it 
is  one  which,  in  the  present  comparatively  quiet  state  of 
political  a&irs,  Englishmen  would  do  wisely  to  examine  with 
earnest  care  and  attention ;  for  it  is,  indeed,  and  emphatically, 
upon  the  truthfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  municipal  insti- 
tutions of  a  nation,  that  its  happmess  and  comfort  mainly 
depend,  whilst  the  assemblies,  and  the  business  of  local 
geveming  bodies,  form  the  best  school  for  those  who  may 
aspire  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  many  laws 
have  Deen  passed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  regulating  the 
numerous  details,  which  are  usually  considered  to  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  local  government.  The  administration  of  the  poor 
laws,  the  mimicipal  corporations,  the  mode  of  executing  sewer- 
age, drainage,  or  other  sanitary  works,  have  all,  firom  time  to 
time,  occupied  the  attention  of  our  law-makers,  and  of  the 
''fourth  estate."  What  have  been  the  actual  results  of  this 
great  social  movement?  and  how  comes  it  now  that  the 
ministry  of  the  day  still  feels  that  it  is  justified  in  speaking 
as  though  municipal  self-government  were  only  in  its  infancy  r 
Still  more  important  is  it  to  inquire  why  the  term  munidpcd 
self-government  has  been  used  instead  of  the  more  general  one 
of  heal  self-government  ?  We  live  in  times  when  words  are 
things ;  and  it  behoves  us  seriously  to  examine  what  hidden 
meaning  there  may  be,  even  in  the  substitutioa  of  one  word 
for  anotner. 
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'  Yet  important  as  is  the  subject  thus  suggested,  and  anxious 
as  we  are  to  see  it  fairly  and  philosopbicaiij  discussed,  we  do 
not  propose  to  dwell  <m  it  now,  or  to  do  more  than  incidentally 
allude  to  some  of  its  bearings  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
technical  question  of  the  drainage  of  London.  That  Question 
18  sufficientljr  complicated  in  itself,  without  beinp;  at  l^e  very 
threshold  mixed  up  with  any  political  question;  yet  the 
solution  of  the  numerous  engineering  problems  of  that  great 
operation  has  been  so  sorely  hindered  by  the  tampering  of 
recent  administrations  with  the  independence  of  local  authorities, 
that  fiiequent  reference  to  the  proper  principles  of  municipal 

STemment  must  be  made.  Singularly  enough,  also,  it  has 
ppened,  that  they  who  have,  as  we  believe,  attempted  to 
vitiate  the  proper  municipal  organization  of  the  country  in 
general  (induding  that  of  the  metropolis  itself  X  have  also 
compromised  themselves  to  a  set  of  dogmas,  with  respect  to 
engineering  details,  which  are  notoriously  false.  It  thus 
happens  that  it  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to  separate  the 
discussion  of  the  social,  and  of  the  scientific  principles  of  the 
new  school  of  municipal  reformers ;  but  we  will  endeavour,  in 
this  article  at  least,  to  deal  only  with  the  technical  question, 
lately  so  prominent. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  London  was  a  populous 
and  wealthy  city,  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  very  far  indeed  from 
being  the  mighty  agglomeration  of  men  and  houses  it  now  is. 
Its  population  had  increased,  in  the  hundred  and  forty  years, 
from  the  date  of  the  great  fire,  from  about  460,000  to  840,000 ; 
and  at  the  peace  of  1815,  it  had  nearly  reached  a  million. 
At  the  present  day,  London  is  supposed  to  contain  2,800,000 
inhabitants,  in  round  numbers ;  and  the  houses  and  dwellings 
of  this  marvellous  aggregation  of  human  beings  have  gradually 
extended  themselves  over  so  wide  an  area,  as  to  justify,  in 
sober  sadness,  the  saying  of  the  French  travcDer :  that  London 
was  ^'a  province  covered  with  houses."  And  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  whilst  the  population  and  importance  of  the 
metropolis  were  thus  rapidly  increasing,  its  municipal  organi- 
zation remained  for  a  long  time  stationary ;  or  rather  the  only 
shadow  of  municipal  self-government  granted  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  London  was  the  narrow,  and  gradually  expiring, 
corporation  of  the  district  specially  styled  ''the  City."  The 
various  parochial  vestries,  indeed,  transacted  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  formation,  maintenance,  lighting,  and  watch- 
ing of  the  parish  roads ;  and  there  were  a  number  of  hetero- 
geneous commissions,  named  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  aedility  of  the  suburbs,  besides  which,  a  number  of 
'^     trusts  were  created,  for  the  erection  oif  bridges,  and 
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the  formation  of  the  great  lines  of  thoroughfare.  Until  within 
a  very  recent  perioa,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  confined 
their  attention  to  the  special  object  for  which  they  were  incor- 
porated, and  limited  their  operations  to  the  defence  of  the 
districts  under  their  charge  from  th^  "raging  waters"  of 
,the.  sea  and  of  the  rivers.  The  drains  they  formed  to  carry 
off  the  upland  waters  were  only  subsidiary  parts  of  their  works, 
and  the  veir  name  of  " shores,"  or  " sewers"  may  be  referred 
to,  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  words  change 
their  signification,  or  in  which  secondary  duties  at  times  may 
absorb  those  originally  supposed  to  be  primary.  So,  at  least, 
it  has  happened  in  London,  and  in  proportion  as  the  ground 
behind  the  shore  wall  became  covered  with  houses,  did  the 
importance  of  the  function  discharged  by  the  surface,  or  by 
the  underground,  drains  increase.  About  1800,  moreover,  the 
introduction  of  the  water-closet  system  gave  rise  insensibly  to 
another  change  in  the  use  of  "  shores,^'  as  the  sewers  were  still 
commonly  ciuled ;  for  previously  to  the  universal  application  of 
that  system,  the  excreta  of  the  dwellers  of  London  were 
received  into  cesspools,  just  as  they  are  in  most  Continental 
cities  at  the  present  day.  For  some  time,  the  municipal 
authorities  strove  to  resist  the  extended  application  of  this 
water-closet  system,  by  forbidding,  under  heavy  penalties,  the 
communication  between  the  cesspools,  or  the  water-closets,  and 
the  "shores;"  but  the  advantages  of  the  system  were  too  great 
to  allow  of  its  use  being  thus  Imiited, — and  before  1840,  it  may 
be  considered  that  the  complete  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
functions  to  be  performed  by  the  shores  had  been  established. 
The  name  of  the  underground  drains  soon  also  became  changed ; 
and  so  rapidlv  did  society  forget  the  real  derivation  of  the  new 
term  "  sewer,  that  positively  no  reference,  of  a  clear  distinct 
nature  at  least,  was  made  in  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act  to  the  maintenance  of  the  river  walls  in  the  metro- 
politan districts,  although  the  original  sewers  commissions  were 
avowedly  instituted  for  their  special  defence. 

In  all  large  towns,  with  whatever  jealousy  the  foecal  matter 
from  houses  may  be  excluded  from  the  drains,  it  is  known  that 
the  waters  which  find  their  way  into  the  subterranean  channels 
are  nearly  as  impure  as  those  which  would  flow  from  any  water- 
closet,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  castinff  their  waste  waters  into  the  kennels ;  and  when 
these  foul  liquids  come  in  contact  with  the  waters  which  per- 
meate the  subsoil  of  town  roads,  charged  as  the  latter  waters 
must  be  in  modem  cities  with  the  gases  escaping  from  gas-pipes, 
or  those  furnished  by  the  decompositions  which  must  always 
be  going  on  in  such  situations,  they  assume  a  very  repulsive  and 
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danffdrous  character.  It  was,  in  fact,  principally  on  account 
of  the  conviction  to  which  practically  the  French  engineers 
were  led,  to  the  effect  that  town  drainage  was  as  noxious  in 
every  respect  as  town  sullage,  that  they  were  induced  of  late 
years  to  modify  their  regulations,  and  to  aUow  the  overflows  of 
cesspools  to  communicate  at  once  with  their  drains.  We,  in 
England,  had  arrived  at  this  conviction  long  before  our  neigh- 
bours; and,  between  1820  and  1840,  the  ancient  drains,  or 
**  shores  "  of  London,  were  converted  under  the  different  local 
commissions  to  their  new  use.  As  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  great  differences  of  opinion  prevailed  amongst  the 
members  of  these  various  commissions  (who  were  rarely 
selected,  be  it  .observed,  on  account  of  their  professionid 
acquaintance  with  this  particular  branch  of  hydraulic  engi- 
neering) with  respect  to  tne  proper  mode  of  constructing  sewers 
and  house  drains ;  and  as  the  districts  of  the  original  commis- 
sions had  been  defined  with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  another 
public  duty  than  the  one  they  were  thus  called  on  to  perform, 
it  also  often  happened  that  there  arose  inconvenient  discussions  as 
to  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  of  the  various  bodies.  Unquestion- 
ably, therefore,  about  1840,  a  revision  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  metropolis  was  required,  to  remedy  the  then 
existing  complications,  and  to  prevent  their  future  development. 
Instead,  however,  of  reverting  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  principle 
of  intrusting  the  management  of  local  affiiirs  to  the  freely  and 
openly  elected  representatives  of  the  parties  directly  interested, 
the  Government  of  the  day  endeavoured  to  extend  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  by  transferring  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
former  unsatisfactory  local  commissions  to  a  still  more  unsatis- 
factory nominee  commission.  This  took  place  about  the  year 
1844;  but  so  badly  did  the  new  svstem  work,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  dissolve  and  remodel  tne  executive  commission, 
thus  nominated,  not  less  than  six  times  between  1844  and 
1856,  when,  finally,  the  principle  of  "local  self-government" 
was,  in  name  at  least,  applied  under  the  clauses  of  Sir  B.  Hall's 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act.  We  are  far  from  thinking 
that  this  act  merited  the  applause  it  received  at  the  time  of  its 
becoming  law,  nor  can  we  regard  it  as  a  sincere  application  of 
the  great  constitutional  principle  on  which  it  professes  to  be 
based ;  for  the  mode  of  election  to,  and  the  renewal  of,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  appear  to  be  ingeniously  devised 
to  render  the  responsibility  of  the  members  of  that  board  to 
its  constituents  illusory.  But  the  most  mischievous  part  of  the 
act  was  the  one  in  which  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
practically  reserved  to  himself  a  veto  upon  all  the  important 
proceedings  of  the  board ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  relate  some 
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details  of  the  actual  operations  of  some  of  the  Crown-appointed  • 
commissions,  before  the  whole  foroe  of  this  objection  to  the  act 
of  1855  can  be  understood. 

The  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  local  commissions  of 
sewers  antecedent  to  1840,  instead  of  having  been  conducted 
openly  and  before  Parliament,  had  been  intrusted  to  a  secret. 
Crown-appointed  commission,  and  that  commission  was  composed 
of  men  who  notoriously  entertained  very  peculiar  opinions  with 
respect  both  to  administrative  organization,  and  to  engineering 
operations.  In  those  days  the  public  was  not  so  well  aware  as 
it  is  now,  of  the  shameless  effirontery  with  which  recent  royal 
commissions  falsified,  tampered  with,  or  suppressed,  the  evidence 
given  before  them ;  and,  as  the  proceedings  of  those  bodies 
took  place  with  closed  doors,  no  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
contradicting  their  assertions,  or  of  explaining  anything  which 
might  have  been  said  before  them.  The  proceedings  of  the 
commissions  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  metropolis  and 
of  large  towns  were  especially  liable  to  this  accusation';  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  all  the  range  of  blue  books,  a 
publication  more  full  of  errors,  or  more  liable  to  the  accusation 
of  bad  faith,  than  the  ponderous  tomes  which  were  supposed  to 
contain  the  elements  requisite  to  enable  Parliament  to  form 
correct  opinions  on  the  various  questions  thus  discussed.  There 
was,  however,  no  one  able  to  contradict,  authoritatively,  the 
assertions  of  the  men  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  ascertain  the 
truth;  and,  though  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  even  then  protested 
against  the  fashionable  mode  of  *'  cooking''  reports,  and  against 
much  of  the  legislation  founded  upon  them,  he  was  barely 
listened  to  by  a  few  deep-reasoning  lovers  of  our  ancient 
municipal  system.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  measures 
which  were  presented  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
the  evils  said  to  have  existed,  were  designed  to  effect  the  objects 
of  the  men  who  presented  them,  and  were  drawn  up  in  accord- 
ance with  their  theories.  One  of  the  most  vital  pomts  of  those 
theories  was  that  local  administration  ought  not  to  exist  without 
the  concurrent  action  of  a  strong  central  authority  to  guide  and 
control  it ;  and,  therefore,  the  leading  principle  of  the  Public 
Health  Bill  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Acts  of  this  period, 
was  to  throw  the  effective  control  of  all  sanitary  works  (as  it  then 
became  the  fashion  to  call  sewerage,  drainage,  and  water  supply 
works)  into  the  hands  of  the  very  men  who  had  originated  the 
cry  against  the  former  organisation  of  the  country.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  first  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  friends  of  the  men  who 
originated  the  attack  upon  the  former  commissions  of  sewers  ! 

However,  the  first  Boyal  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers 
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was  compoBed  almost  entirely  of  the  persons  who  espoused  the 
peculiar  doctrine  that  the  smaller  a  sewer  waa»  provided  it 
could  discharge  the  total  quanti^  of  water  it  was  likely  to 
receive,  the  more  certain  it  was  of  performing  the  duty  it  was 
designed  to  fulfiL  In  order  to  ensure  the  acceptance  of  this 
paradoxical  dogma,  it  was  essential  to  impugn  all  the  received 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  hydraulic  science,  and  a  Committee 
of  Works  was  named  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  to 
overthrow  the  philosophy  of  ages.  Were  it  not  that  this 
committee  wasted  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  carrying  on 
its  experiments,  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  metropolitan 
administration  might  be  regarded  as  a  magnificent  joke.  It  is 
a  positive  fiict  that  an  ordinary  clerk  of  the  works,  a  man  who 
had  been,  it  is  said,  a  mere  journeyman  bricklayer,  and  who 
subsequently  beciune  a  publican,  was  delegated  to  mi^e  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  upsetting  the  hydrodynamical  science 
ascertained  by  the  practical  and  theoretical  reasoning  of  such 
men  as  Ghdileo,  Bossut,  Dubuat,  De  Prony,  Eytelwein,  Young, 
Playfiur,  Navier,  D'Aubuisson,  Webster,  &c.  The  result  was 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  world  was  startled  with 
the  official  announcement  that  in  fiict  three-inch  pipes  were 
more  fitted  for  house  drainage  purpose  than  four-inch  ones,  and 
that  nothing  was  gained  in  the  discharging  power  of  a  pipe  by 
increasing  its  inclination  beyond  one  in  sixty. 

These  were  the  extreme  illustrations  of  the  fashionable  theory 
of  the  early  days  of  the  "  new  lights''  of  engineering ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  proceeded  to  apply  their  newly-discovered 
dogmas  on  a  large  scale.  All  the  old-fasliioned  sewers  were 
held  up  to  public  scorn,  under  the  title  of  "  sewers  of  deposit ; " 
and  the'  new-fashioned  pipe  sewers  were  by  contradistinction 
called  '' self-cleansing  sewers."  Of  course  many  of  the  old 
sewers  were  in  a  bad  istate  when  examined  by  the  men  who 
were  so  anxious  ''to  make  a  case^  against  them^  for  they 
bad  been  established  with  reference  to  an  essentially  difierent 
state  of  things  to  the  one  existing  even  in  1840,  and  the  effects 
of  time  had  not  been  favourable  to  them.  But  it  must  ever 
remain  one  of  the  inexplicable  mysteries  of  the  present  age, 
that,  with  all  our  boasted  inarch  of  intellect,  we  should  have 
seen  our  Government  actually  endeavour  to  enforce  the  absurd 
and  illogical  doctrine  that  any  description  of  pipe  could  be 
**  self-Holeansing."  That  doctrine  is  as  ridiculous,  if  considered 
as  a  mere  verbal  or  lo^cal  proposition,  as  it  has  proved  to  be 
fidse  in  fact.  A  pipe  is  not  an  active  agent,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, physically  impossible  that  it  (the  pipe)  can  be  ''self* 
deanamg."    PracticaUy,  the  small  pipes  introduced  by  the  new 
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commissioners  have  proved  failures,  and  they  have  been  in 
almost  all  cases  removed,  after  causing  serious  loss,  and  great 
inconvenience,  to  all  the  communities  which  were  foolish  enough 
to  yield  a  blind  adhesion  to  " authority"  in  engineering. 

It  required  some  years  to  convince  the  public  that  the  parties 
who  thus  pretended  to  ''revolutionize''  the  whole  science  of 
hydraulics,  imder  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Government,  were 
tnemselves  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which  they  pre- 
tended to  dogmatize.  But  before  this  very  desirable  consumma- 
tion had  been  attained,  a  series  of  squabbles  (for  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  employ  a  higher  or  nobler  word)  had  broken  out 
amongst  the  selected  representatives  of  the  Crown.  One  royal 
Commission  after  another  was  dissolved,  notwithstanding  the 
character  and  the  social  influence  of  the  men  composing  them. 
Unfortunately,  it  happened  that  Lord  Palmerston,  under  the 
mischievous  guidance  of  some  of  his  irresponsible  advisers,  had 
adopted  the  peculiar  views  of  the  "  new  lights"  of  engineering ; 
and  thus  it  happened,  that  though  everybody,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  application  of  the  new  doctrines, 
had  become  convinced  of  their  mischievous  falsehood,  the  advo- 
cates of  those  doctrines  were  oonstandy  able  to  upset  any  body 
of  men  who  impugned  their  dicta,  or  aeparted  from  their  prac- 
tice. Every  doctrine  when  attacked  has  a  tendency  to  fall  into 
exaggeration,  and  so  it  happened  with  that  of  the  "  new  lights," 
until  at  last  they  propoxmded,  under  the  very  doubtful  authority 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  startling  proposition  that  a  separation 
ought  to  be  eflected  between  the  sewerage  and  drainage  waters 
of  the  metropolis,  properly  so  speaking,  and  that  two  sets  of 
pipe  drains  ought  to  be  laid  down  throughout  London  for  this 

Surpose.  ''The  force  of  humbug  could  no  ftirther  go;"  and 
ir  B.  Hall  was  keen  enough  to  see  that  the  remedy  to  the 
long  saturnalia  of  Crown-appointed  roval  commissious  of  sewers 
lied  in  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  the  metropolitan  sedileship 
from  those  nominees  of  the  central  administration,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  themselves.  It  was  avowedly 
upon  this  principle  that  the  liberal  member  for  Harylebone 
introduced  his  Metropolis  Management  Act ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  was  not  able  to  grasp  aU  the  true  bearings  of  the  principle 
he  appealed  to,  and,  though  the  Crown-nominated  commissions 
were  superseded  by  his  new  les:iBlative  enactment,  the  real 
representative  system  was  ingemously  smothered  bv  the  pro- 
visions introduced  in  the  act  stated  to  affirm  and  apply  it. 
Sir  B.  Hall  inserted  a  clause  in  his  very  equivocal  measure, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  as  the  new  ^non-municipality  was  to  be 
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called,  were  subjected,  in  fact,  to  the  anproval  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works ;  and  as  he  himself,  shortly  after  that 
measure  had  become  law,  passed  to  the  office  of  First  Com- 
missioner, he  practically  became  the  dictator  of  the  board  he 
had  called  into  legal  existence. 

This  false  piece  of  diplomacy  has  led  to  much  of  the  dissatis- 
faction and  heart-burmng,  of  the  uncertainty  and  delay,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ;  for  it  opened 
the  door  to  the  intervention  of  private  feeling,  and  soon  brought 
the  passions  of  influential  individuals  into  collision.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Metropolitan  Board  selected  for  its  chief  officers 
men  who  were  unquestionably  the  most  fitted  amongst  the  can- 
didates for  the  post  to  which  they  were  respectively  appointed, 
but  who  were  not  acceptable  to  the  First  Commissioner.  When, 
therefore,  the  Metropolitan  Board  subsequently  presented  the 
scheme  it  had  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
clause  of  its  act  imposing  upon  it  the  duty  of  preventing  the 
future  contamination  of  me  Thames,  the  ill  feeling  which  had 
been  excited  by  the  pretensions  of  the  board  thus  to  act  inde- 
pendently was  displayed.  The  first  scheme  of  the  intercepting 
sewers  was  rejected  by  Sir  B.  Hall,  on  the  technical  groimd 
that  it  did  not  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  act,  though  it 
would  have  been  extremely  easy  to  have  altered  that  letter  had 
any  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  existed  in  high 
official  quarters.  A  long  time  was  thus  wasted,  and  then  a 
second  scheme  was  presented  to  the  controlling  power.  This 
was  referred  to  the  examination  of  the  hydrograpnical  depart- 
ment of  the  Admiralty,  who  deputed  Captain  Burstal  to  make 
the  necessary  inquiries  and  reports.  After  going  through  the 
farce  of  making  a  few  worthless  float  tests  (to  be  noticed  here- 
after). Captain  Burstal  reported  that  the  points  of  outfall  pro- 
posed were  too  near  London,  and  that  the  sewerage  matters 
would  be  carried  by  the  flood  tides  into  the  portions  of  the 
Thames  within  the  boxmdaries  of  the  metropolis.  The  second 
scheme  was  therefore  rejected ;  and  the  Metropolitan  Board,  in 
despair,  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  autocrat  of  the  Woods  and 
Works  by  presenting  a  third  scheme,  modifying  their  original 
propositions  so  as  to  incorporate  the  opinions  of  Captain  Burstal 
with  those  of  their  own  engineer.  Sir  B.  Hall,  nowever,  was 
not  yet  disposed  to  allow  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers 
London  to  exercise  their  judgment  in  a  matter  so  important 
to  them.  He  proceeded  to  refer  the  third  scheme  of  the 
Metropolitan  B^oard  for  the  sewerage  interception  to  three 
engineers  selected  by  himself;  and  they  naturally  set  aside  the 
pBoject  their  patron  was  so  anxious  to  find  fault  with,  suggest- 
ing in  its  st^^  a  monstrous  scheme  of  their  own.    Of  course 
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the  Metropolitan  Board,  in  its  turn,  referred  this  substantial 
proposition  from  Sir  B.  Hall  to  its  own  engineer,  assisted  by 
the  two  most  eminent  men  of  the  day ;  and  the  result  was,  as 
eveiybody  must  have  foreseen,  that  not  only  was  the  project  of 
Sir  n.  Hall's  referees  laughed  out  of  court,  but  that  several  of 
the  blunders  of  Captain  Burstal  were  exposed,  and  a  new  or 
modified  scheme,  substantially  like  the  second  one  presented  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  was  recommended  for  final  adoption. 

Now  we  would  observe  that  the  most  able  observers  have 
long  since  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  in  funnel-shaped 
estuaries  of  tidal  rivers  (especially  when  those  estuaries  are 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  great  tide  streams),  there  is  a 
much  more  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  flood-tide  to 
carry  alluvial  matters  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  than 
there  is  on  the  part  of  the  ebb  to  remove  those  matters  seaward. 
It  has  been  proved  that  in  the  tidal  portions  of  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  British  Channel,  for  instance,  the  mud  in  the 
upper  reaches  was  derived  from  the  sea,  not  from  the  land; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  the  matter  brought  down  from  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Thames  must  be  detained  by  the  weirs  and 
locks  of  that  district,  it  must  be  more  than  usually  evident  that 
the  tendency  of  the  alluvial  matters  of  its  embouchure  must  be 
to  move  upwards*  All  the  float  tests  in  the  world — ^that  is  to 
say,  QA  float  tests  were  conducted  by  our  governmental  autho* 
rities,  or  by  the  engineers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board — ^prove 
nothing  in  this  matter;  for  the  floats  are,  for  the  most  part, 
designedly  put  in  the  mid-stream,  whilst  the  movement  of  the 
alluvions  can  only  be  observed  on  its  edge,  or  in  the  slack 
water — at  the  bottom,  not  on  the  top,  or  on  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  tide.  Had  Sir  B.  HalTs  advisers  known  any- 
tning  of  the  true  philosophy  of  the  business  they  were  consulted 
upon,  they  would  at  once  biaye  told  him,  and  the  public,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  where  the  outfall  of  the  London 
sewerage  might  be,  if  it  were  proposed  simply  to  discharge  that 
sewerage  into  the  river  as  it  usually  arrives  at  the  mouths  of 
the  sewers.  Had  they  admitted  the  discharge,  even  within 
the  area  of  the  metropolitan  district,  on  the  condition  of  an 
effective  disinfection  of  the  waters,  they  would  have  suggested 
a  practical  and  a  reasonable  course.  But  that  course  did  not 
suit  the  peculiar  views  of  the  then  'Mord  of  the  ascendant;'' 
and  it  was,  therefore,  set  aside,  whilst  the  most  absurd  scheme 
that  oyer  has  been  presented  for  the  interception  of  the 
sewerage  of  London  was  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  by  the  yery  man  who  was 
assumed  to  be  capable  of  g^ding  and  controlling  them.  Of 
course  the  Metropolitan  Board  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
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the  ridiculous  nonsense  thus  attempted  to  be  forced  upon 
it,  and  there  seemed  to  be  every  probability  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  Board  wotdd  be  brought  to  a  dead  lock,  when, 
foitanately,  a  change  of  ministry  occurred;  and,  what  was 
more  fortunate  still,  a  period  of  intense  heat  set  in.  During; 
the  years  between  1844  and  1858,  eyery  means  had  been  tried, 
and  with  success,  to  enforce  the  substitution  of  water-closets  for 
cesspools  in  the  metropolitan  district,  the  consequence  being 
that  year  by  year  the  Thames  became  fouler  ana  fouler.  At 
length,  when  the  legislative  enactments  of  Sir  B.  Hall  and  his 
friends  had  come  to  a  dead  lock,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the 
river,  imder  some  peculiar  physical  conditions,  assumed  a  state 
so  disgustingly  repulsive,  that  even  a  reformed  Parliament  was 
obliged  to  make  a  show  of  acting  vigorously  in  defence  of  the 
pubuo  interest. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  state  of  the  river 
Thames,  bad  as  it  was,  by  no  means  surpassed  the  state  of 
many  other  riyers  which  had  been  made  to  receive  the  foul 
sewerage  of  large  town  populations.  We  ourselves  happen  to 
have  examined,  professionally,  many  towns  and  rivers,  both  at 
home  and  abroad^  within  this  last  twelve  months;  and  most 
distinctly  do  we  assert,  that  the  diflPerence  between  the  foul 
smell  of  the  rivers  of  Paris,  Brussels,  Gand,  Antwerp,  Liege, 
Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam,  Lyons,  &c.,  and  that  of 
the  Thames,  was  not  greater  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  arithmetical  proportions  of  the  populations  living  on 
their  banks.  Kay  more ;  we  know  that  in  such  towns  as  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk,  where  there  actually  exists  no 
sewerage  properly  so  speakinff,  the  natural  water-course  of  the 
valley  is,  comparatively,  as  foul  as  the  Thames  ever  was,  all 
things  considered.  Li  fact,  the  drainage,  or  sewerage,  waters 
of  a  town,  ought  always  to  be  disinfected  before  being  cast  into 
the  natural  water-courses ;  and  the  great  defect  of  all  recent 
agitation  on  this  subject  has  been  precisely  in  the  neglect  of 
this  precaution  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  debate  in  London 
has  of  late  turned  principally  upon  the  number  of  inhabitants 
to  be  provided  for,  and  ^e  dimensions  and  point  of  outfall  of 
the  intercepting  sewers ;  but  it  is  more  than  questionable 
whether  the  interception  will  not,  even  upon  the  moist  moderate 
calculation,  be  carried  into  effect  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  is 
neoeasary,  simply  because  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  question  of  disinfection.  Other  towns  should  take 
warning  by  what  has  happened  in  the  metropolis,  and  before 
urging  the  adoption  of  measures  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
must  lead  to  the  increased  pollution  of  the  natural  outfaUs  of 
their  district,  they  should  tike  care  to  apply  a  system  of  disin- 
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fection  to  their  sewerage.  The  result  of  the  operations  at 
Leicester  has  certainly  been  such  as  to  prove  that  it  is  possible^ 
practically,  to  remove  the  foullest  matters  so  brought  down; 
but  it  is  essential  to  add  that,  commercially,  these  operations 
have  been  failures.  Disinfection  at  present  must  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money;  and  the  impudent  quacks  who  have  so  long 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  public,  that  *'  thousands  of  tons  of 
town  guano  are  annually  cast  into  the  sea,"  have  carefully  kept 
out  of  sight  the  important  considerations  of  the  commercial 
value  of  that  guano,  and  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  Cost  what 
it  may,  however,  the  obligation  upon  every  community  to  do  its 
utmost  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  its  sewerage  from  becoming 
a  nuisance,  must  be  the  same ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  the 
more  urgent  to  direct  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place, 
either  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or  in  Parliament 
(for  the  dispute  between  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
the  newly  constituted  municipal  body  had  arrived  at  such  a 
point  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  higher  arbitration), 
very  little  was  said  with  respect  to  the  disingenuous  attempt 
which  had  been  made  by  those  who  had  originated  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Act,  to  vitiate  the  principle  on  which  that 
act  was  founded.  But  unquestionably  the  delay  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  London  intercepting  sewers  was  solely 
attributable  to  the  attempt  to  enforce  tne  submission  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  to  the  control  of  the  central  Government ; 
and  without  dwelling  for  the  moment  on  the  technical  part  of 
the  dispute,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  legislature  should  at 
length  have  retraced  its  steps  in  this  matter.  In  fact,  the 
representative  character  it  had  been  intended  to  give  the 
board,  ought  to  have  ensured  its  independence  in  technical 
matters  of  the  control  of  a  particular  minister,  who,  be  it 
observed,  is  rarely  selected  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
business,  but  rather  on  account  of  his  political  influence.  The 
municipal  organization  so  much  talked  of,  either  meant  some- 
thing, or  it  meant  nothing ;  and  in  either  case  the  anomalous 
state  of  affairs  produced  by  Sir  B.  Hall's  act  and  his  subsequent 
conduct,  must  have  been  put  an  end  to.  Fortunately  the  new 
ministry  determined  to  make  the  powers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  realities,  and  in  the  act  they  passed  last  session,  and  to 
which  they  referred  in  the  Queen's  speech,  the  whole  question 
of  dealing  with  the  ssdility  of  London  was  handed  over  to  that 
board,  with  full  authority  to  act  upon  its  own  responsibility  to 
its  constituents,  and  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  works  it  might  consider  requisite.  It  is  for  the 
inhabitants  of  London  now,  to  select  proper  representatives. 
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and  to  call  for  the  modifications  which  experience  may  dictate 
in  the  election  and  renewal  of  the  board  charged  with  the 
defence  of  its  interests,  and  the  discharge  of  the  municipal 
functions  of  this  wonderful  agglomeration  of  houses. 

Since  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  thus  become  substantially 
independent,  it  has  settled  the  manner  in  which  the  intercepting 
sewers  are  to  be  designed,  by  adopting  the  scheme  contained  in 
Messrs.  Hawksley,  Bidder,  and  Bazalgette's  report  upon  the 
counter-project  oi  Sir  B.  Hall's  referees.  And  here  we  cannot 
but  remark,  that  it  is  strange  that  the  economical  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  not  have  protested  against  the 
payment  of  more  than  £8,000  for  the  latter  document,  which 
proves  to  be  so  utterly  beneath  contempt,  that  none  dares  to 
utter  a  word  in  defence  of  its  mathematical  and  engineering 
blunders. 

However,  the  Board  have  finally  decided  to  revert  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  scheme  originally  submitted  to  Sir  B.  HaU 
two  years  ago,  adding  simply  the  works  necessary  for  constantly 
disinfecting  the  sewerage.  This  is  the  common  sense  of  the 
whole  business;  but  it  is  mortifjdng  to  find,  that,  after  two 
years'  delay,  and  a  great  number  of  elaborate  and  costly  inves- 
tigations, the  public  should  find  itself  just  where  it  started. 
Perhaps  the  destruction  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  central 
Government  may  be  cheaply  purchased  at  this  rate;  but 
evidently  that  is  all  we  have  gained  by  the  delay  in  remedying 
the  foul  state  of  our  river. 

In  the  above  remarks  nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
manias" — for  they  are  not  worthy  even  of  the  name  of 
fancies" — of  those  who  talk  of  disposing  of  the  London 
sewerage  by  means  of  absorbing  wells,  or,  in  prettier  terms,  of 
**  the  sewerage  being  due  to  the  land,  and  the  water  to  the 
river."  Absurd  as  these  manias  are,  they  have  been  adopted 
by  persons  whose  position  has  given  tneir  opinions  undue 
weight,  and  so  it  may  be  worth  while  alluding  to  them.  Now, 
as  to  absorbing  wells,  the  answer  is, — that,  firstly,  the  effect  of 
pouring  the  London  sewerage  into  any  pf  the  aosorbent  strata 
near  London,  would  be  to  contaminate  all  the  deep-seated  wells; 
and  the  importance  of  these  wells  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fact,  that  they  are  supposed  to  yield  twenty  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day  for  the  use  of  the  metropolis.  Secondly,  the 
answer  would  be,  that  the  practical  result  of  the  working  of  all 
larffe  absorbing  wells  is,  that  they  rapidly  choke  up ;  cmd  Mr. 
Leslie's  assertions  on  this  subject  are  directly  in  opposition  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Then  as  to  ^^  the  sewera^  beinff  due  to 
the  land,"  the  answer  is,  will  the  land  pay  for  it  ?  Hitherto, 
sewerage  irrigation  has  failed;  but  even  had  it  succeeded  in 
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small  country  diatricts,  the  case  is  very  different  with  the 
metropolis,  where  is  the  London  sewerage  to  be  used  P  Who 
is  to  pay  for  applying  it  ?  Until  these  questions  be  solved,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  make  arrangements  for  pumping  the  sewer- 
age over  lands ;  yet,  meanwhile,  we  must  keep  it  out  of  the 
Thames,  as  we  value  our  lives.  With  respect  to  the  diversion 
of  the  rain  water,  we  would  simply  observe,  that  the  proportion 
borne  by  the  total  rain-fall  of  the  metropolitan  area  in  the 
course  of  a  whole  year,  would  be  so  insignificant,  in  comparison 
with  the  quantity  of  water  brought  into  the  tidal  part  of  the 
Thames  by  the  flood-tides,  as  to  render  its  presence,  or  its 
absence,  a  matter  of  the  most  utter  indiffiorence.  But  the 
finally  adopted  intercepting  scheme  in  no  wise  proposes  to  divert 
the  rain-fall  from  the  river,  it  only  pours  it  into  the  Thames  a 
little  below  London,  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  practically  inno- 
cuous. On  some  future  occasion  we  mav  revert  to  the  conside- 
ration  of  the  modem  system  of  town  drainage ;  but,  at  present, 
it  may  suffice  to  state,  that  the  result  of  the  countless  experi- 
ments, and  the  costly  failures  of  late  years,  has  simply  been  to 
confirm  in  the  minds  of  all  honest,  capable  inquirers,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  professors  of  hydraulic  science,  and  to 
remove  the  crude  fancies  of  the  new  school  of  amateur  engineers 
to  the  limbo  of  still-born  theories,  and  of  mischievous  quackery. 
The  report  and  evidence  upon  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Ghimey's 
scheme  for  cleansing  the  Thames,  has  not  indeed  been  yet 
officially  published ;  a  notice  of  it  will  enable  us  to  discuss 
many  questions  of  detail  we  have  been  compelled  to  diamitM^ 
here  in  a  very  summary  manner. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add,  that  the  various  official  publi- 
cations we  have  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  article,  must  be 
consulted  with  great  suspicion.  The  covers  of  books  issued  by 
authority  unfortunately  inspire  great  confidence  in  the  theories 
those  books  may  contain  ;  but  the  first  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
the  perusal  of  modem  blue  books,  especially,  is  that  the  mere 
fact  of  anything  being  contained  in  them  is  a  priori  evidence 
against  its  correctness.  It  would  be  impossible  to  appreciate 
tne  mischief  done  by  recent  publications  of  this  description ; 
and  for  the  credit  of  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  country, 
some  vigorous  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  check  such  a 
wholesale  system  of  propagation  of  error.  The  inhabitants  of 
London  have,  fortunately  for  themselves,  shaken  off  the  incubus 
of  official  science  and  official  guidance.  Those  evils  still  subsist 
for  country  districts,  in  the  shape  of  boards  of  health,  regis-* 
trars,  committees  of  Privy  Coimcil,  &c. ;  and  we  mav  witness 
a  renewal  of  the  past  follies  of  the  extinct  General  Board  of 
Health,  if  the  public  should  not  insist  on  the  return  to  the 
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ancient  syetem  of  local  self-goverzunent,  and  to  the  old  law  of 
the  land,  instead  of  the  centralizing  measures,  and  the  empi- 
rical legislation  of  late  years.  As  to  the  fate  of  the  river 
Thames,  we  have  a  firm  conviction  that,  if  the  Board  of  Works 
fearlessly  carry  out  the  system  of  intercepting  sewerage  it  has 
adopted,  it  will  ultimately  solve  the  g^reat  problem  proposed  for 
its  consideration — at  what  cost  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  It 
must  be  frightful ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  must  be  met,  nor 
can  the  dwellers  of  London  expect  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
their  wonderful  state  of  civilization  without  supporting  its 
charges. 


Art.  IL— dr.  EARTH'S  TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA. 

Travels  in  North  and  Central  Africa  ;  heing  a  Journal  of  an  JExpe^ 
dition  undertaken  under  the  auspices  if  H,B,M's  Oovemment 
in  the  years  1849—1855.  By  Henry  Barth,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L., 
Fellow  of  the  Rojal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies,  <&c.,  &c. 
In  Five  Yolumes.     London :  Longman  &  Co. 

Much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  capacious  volumes  of  this  ela- 
borate but  absorbing  work,  has  already  appeared  in  fragments 
from  time  to  time,  either  in  the  journals  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  or  in  the  pages  of  favoured  English  and  German 
periodicals.  Dr.  Richardson's  journal,  too,  detiuls  more  copiously 
than  the  present  work  the  events  coimected  with  the  expedition 
as  far  as  Tagelel,  the  point  at  which  the  travellers  separated. 
But  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  the  entire  set  of 
volumes  have  been  published,  and  these  contain  a  body  of 
information,  for  extent  and  variety,  unsurpassed  by  the  narra- 
tives of  any  previous  explorer.  Instead,  therefore,  of  offering  a 
comparative  review  of  the  work,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  give  a  rapid  analysis  of  Dr.  Barth's  journey,  and  fill  in 
occasionally  the  scanty  outlines  with  ampler  descriptions  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  countries  Dr.  Barth  passed  through,  and 
of  the  habits,  customs,  jeligion,  and  industries  of  the  races 
which  inhabit  them. 

In  the  year  1849  the  British  Government  determined  upon 
sending  an  expedition  into  Central  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  establishing 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  its  different 
territories.  At  the  head  of  the  expedition  was  placed  Mr. 
Richardson,  a  gentleman  who  had  acquired  considerable  ezpe- 
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rience  of  African  travel,  having  penetrated  into  the  interior  as 
far  as  Oh&t.  The  Oovemment  also  signified  their  wish  that 
two  foreign  gentleinen  should  join  in  the  hazardous  enter- 
prise, and  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg  having  volunteered  their 
services,  hoth  were  accepted.  Perhaps  the  reputation  which  the 
former  had  won'  in  Europe  as  an  explorer  of  the  territories 
lying  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  might 
have  influenced  Lord  Palmerston,  the  organizer  of  the  expedi- 
tion, in  his  selection.  Already  the  German  professor  had  tra* 
veiled  around  the  Great  Syrtis — had  visited  the  picturesque 
little  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica — had  traversed  the  waste-howling 
wilderness  beyond  towards  Eo:}'pt — had  wandered  in  the  desert 
valleys  between  AswJln  and  Kaser,  and  had  pursued  his  way  by 
land  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,  lliese 
were  arduous  and  perilous  exploits,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  refused  to  so  adventurous  a  knight-errant  the 
privilege  of  joining  an  expedition  fitted  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Government,  and  destined  to  enjov  that 
protection  which  the  British  name  can  confer  upon  British 
subjects,  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Central  Africa.  A  boat, 
witn  a  sailor  to  manage  it,  was  also  attached  to  the  expedition, 
in  order  to  give  full  scope  to  the  object  of  exploration.  The 
mariner,  however,  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  ''ship  of  the 
desert ;"  he  became  troublesome  to  the  mission,  and  was  accord- 
ingly sent  back  before  he  had  traversed  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan. 
The  little  craft,  though  somewhat  unmanageable  on  the  badu 
of  camels — ^it  was  divided  into  four  parts  for  facility  of  con- 
veyance— was  carried  throughout  the  difficult  and  circuitous 
road  by  Murzuk,  Gh&t  Air,  and  Zinder,  exciting  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  ultimatelv 
reached  its  destination,  having  been  laimched  on  the  lake  Tsad, 
whereby  its  director.  Dr.  Overweg,  was  enabled  to  make  more 
effectually  the  survey  of  that  extensive  and  interesting  sheet  of 
water. 

The  starting  point  of  the  expedition  was  Tripoli,  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  on  looking  at  a  map  of  Africa,  ensures  the  least 
breadth  of  country,  and  is  the  most  direct  road  into  the  interior; 
and  everything  being  ready  on  the  29th  of  March,  1850,  the 
expeditionary  party  commenced  its  journey  southward,  accom- 
panied for  some  distance  bv  the  British  and  American  consuls, 
and  several  hospitable  Englishmen,  residents  in  that  Mussulman 
city.  Although  previous  travellers  had  shorn  the  adventure  of 
much  of  its  mystery  and  peril,  yet  there  was  sufficient  danger 
in  the  excursion  to  make  the  parting  friends  shake  hands 
warmly,  and  even  to  look  wistfully  into  each  other's  face  as 
though  for  the  last  time.     There  were  trackless  deserts  to  be 
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tnveraed ;  mountain-ridges  to  be  crossed ;  torrents  to  be  waded 
tbrough ;  sand-storms  to  be  dreaded ;  a  sultry  climate  to  be 
guarded  against ;  and  above  all,  there  were  hostile  and  treache- 
rous tribes  to  be  encountered.  To  these  physical  dangers  might 
be  added  the  constant  vigilance,  which  would  have  to  be  main- 
tainedy  and  the  mental  anxietv  arising  from  the  difficulties  of 
thejoumeyy  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  undertaking. 

However,  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  with  the  most  lively 
hopeSi  the  little  caravan  set  out.  From  Tripoli  to  Murzuk  and 
beyond  as  far  down  as  the  territory  of  Air,  the  features  of  a 
rocky  and  sandy  desert,  full  of  ruin  and  desolation,  with  occa- 
sional patches  of  verdure  and  shady  palm-groves,  prevailed. 
Here  and  there  the  signs  of  former  greatness  and  prosperity 
were  visible  in  the  existence  of  a  sculptured  stone  or  a  floriated 
frieze ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  company  had  arrived  as  far 
south  as  Ugrefe,  that  the  last  Koman  monument,  adorned  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  covered  with  Tefinagh  or  Berber  writ- 
ing, was  left  behind.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  several  years 
before  the  Christian  era  the  Eomans  had  extended  their  empire 
in  every  part  of  this  region — a  dominion  which  was  not  merely 
of  a  transient  nature,  as  the  monuments  above  mentioned  clearly 
prove.  But  the  real  difficulties  of  the  journey  were  first  expe- 
rienced below  Murzuk.  The  Azkar,  who  inhaoit  these  districts, 
are  by  no  means  inclined  to  allow  the  traveller  to  pass  unmo- 
lested ;  in  fact,  they  often  throw  themselves  into  a  most 
unpleasant  and  menacing  attitude ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
are  influenced  by  fanaticism  are  they  intolerant  and  persecuting. 
The  monotony  of  the  passage  across  stony  plains  was  sometimes, 
however,  relieved  by  the  meeting  of  a  caravan,  principally  of 
slaves,  trudging  northwards  to  the  markets  of  Fezzan  and  Tri- 
poli ;  or  by  the  siffht  of  a  talha-tree,  or  a  dum-p|alm,  or  a  flock 
of  blue-eyed  gazelles,  or  singular  sculptures  cut  in  the  rocks  of 
the  desert.  A  scarcity  of  water,  the  fatigue  consequent  on 
threading  a  mountain  pass,  the  rumour  of  danger,  also  diversified 
the  dreary'  sameness  of  the  journey ;  whilst  the  explorer  would 
now  and  then  wander  astray  in  search  of  new  scenes  and  undis- 
covered views,  and  risk,  by  way  of  excitement,  the  chance  of 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  tents  of  his  companions.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  Dr.  Barth  was  on  the  point  of  dyin^  from  exhaustion 
in  the  desert,  having  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal  pushed  forward 
alone  until  he  failed  to  trace  back  the  route  he  had  pursued. 
Valleys,  oases,  and  villages  were  also  passed,  enlivening  the 
sight ;  chieftains  had  to  be  saluted  and  propitiated  with  gifts  ; 
manners  and  customs  of  the  various  tribes,  encountered  at  long 
intervals,  had  to  be  studied ;  the  height  of  hill-ranges  had  to  be 
ascertained;  notes  of  the  day  to  be  entered;  the  camels  and 
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their  drivens  to  be  looked  after ;  quarrels  to  be  adjusted ;  fiie 
preparations  for  the  morrow  attended  to ;  and  a  yanety  of  other 
duties  performed  daily  before  the  carayan  could  be  started  in 
the  morning,  or  repose  obtained  in  the  eyening. 

In  this  way  did  Dr.  Barth  and  his  oompanions  journey  on  for 
two  months.    At  length  the  town  of  JBirakat,  with  its  date 

S'oyes,  contented  inhabitants,  and  its  plantation  of  dukhn,  or 
uinea  com,  seemed  to  indicate  the  closer  and  more  intimate 
coxmexion  of  the  region  with  Negroland ;  of  a  trapsition  from 
the  north  to  the  south.  In  fact,  this  little  capital  exhibited 
signs  of  tranquillity  and  consequent  prosperity,  which  the  tra- 
ydlers  had  scarcely  witnessed  before.  The  houses,  whioh  num* 
bered  about  two  hundred,  were  all  of  two  or  three  stories  high, 
built  with  great  regularity,  and  presented  a  neat  and  pretty 
appearance,  the  clay  of  which  they  were  constructed  being  nicely 
polished.  The  interior  was  decorated  with  pakns,  whilst  in  the 
neighbourhood  yegetables  were  cultiyated,  and  the  gardens 
carefuUy  fenced  in  with  the  leayes  of  the  same  tree.  Hrapiness 
seemed  to  reign,  with  eyery  necessary  comfort,  in  this  deughtful 
little  groye.  Cottages  built  of  palm-branches  and  palm-leayes, 
and  containing  seyeral  apartments,  formed  a  kind  of  suburb, 
in  which  dweU  Imghad  or  Mer&tha,  a  subjected  tribe,  some- 
what similar  to  the  Helots  of  Sparta.  A  great  many  of  the 
men  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Barth's  yisit  seemed  to  be  busy  else- 
where ;  but  the  huts  were  foil  of  children,  and  almost  eyenr 
woman  carried  an  infant  at  her  back.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
black,  but  well-formed,  and  infinitely  superior  to  the  mixed  race 
of  Fezza.  The  men  wore  in  general  blue  shirts,  and  a  black 
shawl  round  the  face ;  the  women  were  only  dressed  in  the 
turkedi,  or  sudan-cloth,  woimd  rotmd  their  body,  and  leaying 
the  upper  part  uncoyered. 

As  tne  trayellers  descended  farther  south,  the  dangers  of  the 
road  seemed  to  increase.  The  Azkar,  a  warlike  and  predatoiy 
horde,  pressed  upon  their  track,  and  threatened  to  assault  them. 
The  natiye  seryants  belonging  to  the  mission,  instead  of  resist- 
ing, encouraged  their  insolence,  until  at  length,  when  the 
carayan  had  reached  as  far  as  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  of 
Asben,  it  appeared  as  though  the  last  hour  of  the  three  tra- 
yellers was  at  hand.  Eyerywhere  blackmail  had  been  leyied 
upon  them  by  the  frontier  tribes,  and  now  they  were  to  be 
still  further  sacrificed. 

'^  The  whole  afiair  had  a  yery  solemn  appearance  from  the  beginning ; 
and  it  was  apparent  that  this  time  there  were  really  other  motives 
in  yiew  besmes  that  of  robbing  us.  Some  of  our  companions 
evidently  thought  that  here,  at  such  a  distance  from  our  homes  and 
our  breuiren  in  faith,  we  might  yield  to  a  more  serious  attack  upon 
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<mr  religion,  and  so  fitr  were  onceiely  interested  in  the  euccesB  6£ 
the  proceeding;  hut  whether  they  had  any  aeeuraite  idea  of  the  fate 
that  awttited  na,  whetiier  we  ahoold  satain  our  property  and  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  I  cannot  aay.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
janatiea  though  little  of  our  future  destiny;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that,-if  we  had  changed  our  religion  as  we  would  a  suit  of 
clones,  we  ahonld  haye  thereby  escaped  absolute  ruin. 

"  Our  people,  who  well  knew  what  was  going  on,  desired  us  to 
pitch  only  a  single  tent  for  all  three  of  us,  and  not  to  leave  it,  even 
though  A  great  many  people  should  collect  about  us.  The  excite- 
ment and  anxiety  of  our  friend  Annur  had  reached  the  highest  pitch ; 
and  B6ro  was  writing  letter  after  letter.  Though  a  great  numoer  of 
Iferibetxn  had  collected  at  an  eariy  hour,  and  a  host  of  ether  people 
aimed  befofe  sunset,  the  storm  did  not  break  ont;  but  as  soon  as 
all  Ae  people  of  our  caravan,  arranged  in  a  lonp;  line  close  to  our 
teat,  under  the  gvidanoe  of  the  moat  reapected  of  the  Meribetin  as 
Imim,  had  faisfcd  their  Mughneb  pcayer^  tiie  calm  waa  at  end,  and 
the  aoene  which  followed  was  awfiiL 

'^  Our  own  people  weee  so  firmly  convinced  tliat,  as  we  stoutly 
refused  to  change  our  religion,  though  only  for  a  day  or  two,  we 
should  immediately  suffer  death,  that  our  servant  Mohammed,  as 
well  as  Mukni,  requested  us  most  urgently  to  testify,  in  writing, 
that  they  were  innocent  of  our  blood ;  Mr.  Bichardson  himself  was 
far  from  being  sure  that  the  sheikhs  did  not  mean  exactly  what 
ther  said.  Our  servants,  imd  the  chiefs  of  the  caravan,  had  left  us 
with  the  plain  dedaiation  that  nothing  less  than  certain  death 
awaited  us;  and  we  were  sitting  silentlv  in  the  tent,  with  the 
inspiring  consciousness  of  going  to  our  ute,  in  a  manner  worthy 
alife  ot  our  religion,  and  of  the  nation  in  whose  name  we  were 
travelling  among  these  barbarous  tribes,  when  Mr.  Bichardson  inter- 
mpted  the  silence  which  prevailed,  with  these  words :  '  Let  us  talk 
a  little:  we  must  die;  wnat  is  the  use  of  sitting  so  mutep*  For 
some  minutes  death  seemed  really  to  borer  over  our  heads ;  but  the 
avfiil  moBient  passed. by.  We  had  been  diseussing  Mr.  Bichardson's 
last  propositions  for  an  attempt  to  escape  with  our  lives,  when,  as  a 
forerqnner  of  the  official  messenger,  theoenevolent  and  kind-hearted 
81im4n  rushed  into  our  tent,  and  wikh  the  most  sincere  sympathy 
stamiaered  out  the  few  words,  ^  You  are  not  to  die.*  *' 

At  length,  afber  being  plundered  on  the  road,  which  reduced 
consideiablT  the  property  they  were  carrying  with  them  as  ^pifts 
for  the  Tsnova  petty  sovereigns  of  these  regions,  the  expedition 
arrived  at  linteUust,  a  city  lA  tiie  southern  districts  of  Air. 
Now  the  trayellerB  b^an  to  breathe  freely ;  their  letters  home 
assured  their  friends  wat  most  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  oppose 
Iheir  progress  had  been  overcome,  and  that  they  had  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  would  be 
nltiinately  obtained.  Dr.  Barth,  ^ir^*^—  to  explore  the  country 
towards  the  soutii-weat,  separated  fieom  his  oompaniona,  and 
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made  for  the  town  of  AgadeSi  the  residence  of  the  sultan  El 
B&kiri.  The  first  part  of  the  jonmey  was  performed  on  the 
hack  of  an  ox,  bnt  this  kind  of  riding  being  noyel  and  perplex- 
ing, Dr.  Barth  was  glad  to  purchase,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
village  of  Tiggererasa,  a  camel,  with  which  he  proceeded  more 
at  his  ease. 

Agades  is  a  somewhat  important  town,  the  Taw&tiye  being, 
like  their  ancestors  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  chief  merchants 
of  the  place.  Speculation  in  grain  is  now  the  principal  business 
transacted,  other  branches  of  commerce  having  been  diverted 
into  other  channels.  To  Dr.  Barth,  however,  on  entering,  the 
place  looked  deserted;  the  streets  and  market-places  were 
empty ;  the  dwelling  houses  in  decay ;  whilst  numbers  of  large 
vultures,  distinguished  by  their  long  naked  neck  of  reddiiui 
colour,  and  their  dirty -greyish  plumage,  were  sitting  on  the 
pinnacles  of  the  crumbling  walls  ready  to  pounce  upon  any  kind 
of  offal.  The  house  of  the  sultan  was  of  a  different  stamp ;  it  had 
a  neat  and  orderly  appearance ;  the  walls  were  nicely  polished ; 
the  gate  made  of  planks  of  the  dum-tree  had  been  covered 
in,  and  a  new  door  had  recently  been  supplied.  The  interior  of 
the  house  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Barth,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
interview  with  the  chief: — 

"  We  seated  ourselves  apart  on  the  right  side  of  the  yestibnle, 
which,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  houses  of  this  place,  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  low  balustrade  about  ten  mches  high. 
Meanwhile  Maggi  had  announced  us  to  his  majesty,  and,  coming 
back,  conducted  us  into  the  adjoining  room,  where  he  had  taken  his 
seat.    It  was  separated  from  the  vestibule  by  a  very  heayy  wooden 
door,  and  wa^  far  more  decent  than  I  had  expected.     It  was  about 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  every  direction,  the  rather  low  roof  being  sup- 
ported by  two  short  and  massive  columns  of  clay,  slightly  decreasing 
m  thickness  towards  the  top,  and  furnished  with  a  simple  abacus ; 
over  which  one  layer  of  large  boards  was  placed  in  the  breadth,  and 
two  in  the  depth  of  the  room,  sustaining  the  roof,  formed  of  lighter 
boards.    These  are  covered  in  with  branches,  over  which  mats  are 
spread,  the  whole  being  completed  with  a  layer  of  clay.    At  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  between  the  two  columns,  was  a  heavy  door 
giving  access  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  while  a  large  opening  on 
either  side  admitted  the  light.    Abd-el-Kaderi,  son  of  the  sultan  EI 
Bakiri,  was  seated  between  the  column  to  the  right  and  the  wall,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  tolerably  stout  man  with  large  benevolent  features, 
as  far  as  the  white  shawl  wound  round  his  face  would  allow  iis 
to  perceive.    The  white  colour  of  the  litham,  and  that  of  his  shirt, 
which  was  of  grey  hue,  together  with  his  physiognomy,  at  once 
announced  him  as  not  belonging  to  the  Tawarek  race.*' 

The  sultan  of  Agades  exercises  but  a  precarious  power»  and  is 
subject  to  the  caprices  of  the  Tawarek:  chieftains,  under  his 
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sway.  However,  in  addition  to  a  common  prison  in  which  he 
can  oonfine  rebellious  princes,  he  possesses  a  terrible  dungeon, 
bristling  with  swords  and  spears  standing  upright,  upon  which 
he  has  the  privilege  to  throw  any  offender  he  pleases.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  number  about  seven  thousand, 
belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Igdalen  or  Eghedel,  and  differ  from 
the  Tawarek  in  several  particulars.  They  are  tall,  with  broa;d 
coarse  features,  and  with  long  hair  hanging  down  upon  their 
flihoulders  and  over  their  &ce.  Their  mode  of  buying  ana  selling  is 
also  peculiar,  for  the  price  is  neither  fixed  in  dollars  nor  in  shdis, 
but  either  in  merchandise  of  various  descriptions,  such  as  calico, 
shawls,  tobes,  or  in  negro  millet,  which  is  the  real  standard  of  the 
market  of  Agades,  while,  during  the  period  of  its  prosperity,  the 
standard  was  apparently  the  gold  of  G&gho.  The  town  possesses 
a  Tegetable,  meat,  and  miscellaneous  market.  In  the  first, 
cucumbers  and  molukhia  are  amongst  the  staple  provisions  sold, 
whilst  in  the  last,  called  Eat&nga,  beads,  necklaces,  sandals,  small 
oblong  tin  boxes  for  carrying  charms,  small  leather  boxes  of  pecu- 
liar shape  and  all  possible  sizes,  and  saddles,  are  exhibited  for  sale. 

After  a  sojourn  of  nearly  three  weeks  in  this  town.  Dr. 
Barth  prepared  for  his  return,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  even- 
tually joined  his  companions  again  at  Tin-Teg^ana,  on  the 
high  road  to  Katsena.  On  their  arrival  at  T&gdel,  however, 
the  travellers  once  more  separated,  and  proceeded  on  their 
adventurous,  but  now  apparently  not  perilous,  journey,  alone. 

Beyond  the  inhospitable  territory  of  Damerghu,  the  road  lay 
through  valleys,  clad  in  rich  vegetation  ;  through  dense  forests, 
pasture*lands,  and  plains,  abounding  in  weUs.  The  villages 
also  wore  a  more  interesting  and  cheerful  aspect ;  the  enclosures 
of  the  huts  being  neatly  fenced  in,  the  majestic  tamarind  and 
tulip  trees  sprea£ng  their  ample  branches  towards  the  sky,  and 
plantations  of  cotton  giving  an  air  of  industry  and  security  to 
the  surrounding  country.  The  following  extract  will  give  the 
reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  one  of  these  villages : — 

"  Thus  we  reached  Gozenakko ;  and  while  my  servants,  Moham- 
med and  Gatrdni,  went  with  the  camel  to  the  camping*ground,  I 
foUowed  my  sturdy  overseer  to  the  village,  in  order  to  water  the 
horse ;  for  though  I  might  have  sent  one  of  my  men  afterwards,  I 
preferred  taking  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  interior  of  the 
village.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  consists  of  a  town  and 
its  suburbs,  the  former  being  surrounded  with  a  'kifi,'  or  close 
stockade  of  thick  stems  of  trees,  while  the  suburbs  are  ranged 
around,  without  any  enclosure  or  defence.  All  the  houses  con- 
sist of  conical  huts,  made  entirely  of  stalks  and  reeds,  and  great 
numbers  of  little  granaries  were  scattered  among  them.  As  it 
was  about  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  people  were  sunk  in 
slumber  or  repose,  and  the  well  was  left  to  our  aisposal ;  afterwards,  ^ 
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bowerer,  we -wvm  obliged  t^  pay  Amt  tke  water.  We  Aen  joined  ilie 
earavan,  whieb  bed  eiMnmmed  at  no  great  dietanee  eaefcwaid  of  tiie 
Tillage,  in  the  rtobUe-iielaiw  Tbeae,  enHiTened  ae  tbey  were  I9  a 
number  of  taU  fim-palniy  besides  &  variety  of  other  1»ees,  formed  a 
very  cheerful  open  gro«md  for  our  little  fading  party,  which,  pre* 
paring  for  a  longer  a^y  of  two  or  three  days,  had  chosen  its  ground 
m  a  more  systematic  way,  each  person  arranging  his  '  takruja,^or  the 
straw  sacks,  containing  the  salt,  so  as  to  form  a  barrier,  open  only 
on  one  side,  in  the  shape  of  an  donated  horseshoe,  in  the  recess  of 
which  they  might  stow  away  then?  slender  stock  of  less  bvllcy 
property,  and  sleep  themselves,  while,  in  order  to  protect  the  mit 
from  behind,  a  lig^t  stockade  of  the  stalks  of  Gkdnea  eom  was  coo- 
stmcted  on  that  side ;  f(nr  having  now  ezebanged  the  regknM  of 
highway  robbers  and  manuiders  lor  those  of  tinevee,  we  had  nothnig 
more  to  fear  f^xxn  opea  altaek%  but  a  great  iuH  fipom  fartive 
attempta  by  night." 

Being  now  left  alone  to  fcllow  Mb  own  oemrse,  the  dbgect  of 
Br.  Barai  was  to  reach  Sana,  tbe  centre  of  trade  and  indue^ 
in  the  Hauaa  country ;:  and  for  that  purpose,  it  was  neceasaiy 
to  pass  through  Qazawa  and  Katsena.  Irom  Ghusawa,  bowever, 
he  deviated  a  fittle  to  the  north-west,  to  the  important  town  of 
Tasawa,  where  he  again  met  with  his  friend  Overweg,  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  dnef  Annur,  their  former  protector, 
who  had  arriTed  £rom  ^der.  Of  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  of  the  district,  a  very  unfaivonarrable  picttire  is  drawn, 
though  their  dress  was  simpde,  and  their  habits  deanly.  At 
Etsena,  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  governor,  Mohammed  Bdlo 
Yerima,  to  detain  the  stranger  m  his  town;  and  however 
unpleasant  the  delay  was  to  Vr.  Barth,  it  enabled  him  to  study 
more  accurately  the  manners  of  the  peofde,  the  eharacter  of 
the  town,  and  the  history  of  the  country ;  which  he  has  aUr 
described  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels.  He  here  fdt  the  hm 
discomfort  of  being  in  the  hands  of  an  unsempalous  and  extor- 
tionate prince,  and  he  only  escaped  by  the  intervention  of  some 
influential  citizens,  whose  friendriiip  he  had  acquirBd  by  the 
sacrifice  of  valuable  gifts. 

On  February  the  ^d,  1851,  Dr.  Barth  entered  £ano,  a 
name  that  had  been  sounding  in  his  ears  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth;  as  it  was  regarded,  not  only  as  the  eentre  of 
commerce,  and  a  great  storehouse  of  information,  but  as  the 
point  from  which  more  distant  regions  might  be  successfully 
attempted.  In  {act.  Dr.  Barth's  hope  was,  that  he  should  lie 
capable  of  penetrating  from  this  grand  entrepot  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  in  the  direction  of  Adamawa,  and  that  he  might 
eoma  upon  some  large  stream,  which  would  enable  fot^sre 
expeditions  to  ascend  by  water  into  the  heart  of  the  ooontry. 
TUa  hope,  we  may  veatare  iowKy$ii  once»  was  fiilly  reaUaad. 
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EMOOf  m  we  have  already  remarked,  is  a  plaee  of  gmi 
tnde ;  and  wheD  the  enterpnsmg  fraTeller  pasBed  ifaroagli  ite 
etreete,  the  sun,  still  tempered  with  morning  freshness,  shining 
OTBthead ;  the  whole  scene,  with  its  vast  variety  of  clay  houses, 
hnts,  sheds,  green  open  spaces,  affording  pasture  for  oxen; 
haneBf  camels,  donkeys,  and  goats,  in  motley  confusion ;  deep 
hoUows,  containing  ponds,  overgrown  with  water-plants,  or  pits, 
freshly  dag  up,  in  order  to  form  the  material  for  some  new 
Iwiildings ;  various  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  vege- 
table kmgdom,  particularly  the  fine  symmetric  gonda,  or 
papaya,  the  slender  date-pakn,  the  spreading  all^luba,  and  the 
Biajestic  rimi,  or  silk  cotton  tree ;  the  people  in  every  variety  of 
eoJbawae,  from  the  naked  slave  up  to  the  most  gaudily-dressed 
Azab — idl  formed  a  most  animated  and  striking  scene. 

The  first  visit  was  paid  to  .the  gado,  or  lord  of  the  treasury, 
who  bad  agreed  to  aet  as  mediator  between,  the  traveller  and 
iho  governor. 

''His  house  was  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  iVilb^  who,  however  ci?ilized  they  may  have  become, 
do  not  disown  their  original  character  as  '  berroroji,'  or  nomadic 
cattle-breeders.  His  courtyard,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
looked  hke  a  &rmyard,  and  could  not  be  conscientiously  commended 
for  its  deanliness.  Having,  with  difficulty,  found  a  somII  spot  to  sit 
down  uffoa  without  much  danger  of  soiling  our  clothes,  we  had  to 
wait  patientiy  till  his  excellency  had  examined  and  itoproved  of  the 
presents.  Having  manifested  his  satisfaction  with  them  by  appro- 
priating to  himBeli  a  very  handsome  large  gilt  cup,  which,  with  great 
risk,  I  had  carried  safely  through  the  desert,  he  accompanied  us  on 
horseback  to  the  ^  fada,'  '  l&morde,'  or  palace,  which  forms  a  real 
labyrinth  of  courtyards,  prorided  with  spacious  round  huts  of 
anoience,  built  of  clay,  with  a  door  on  each  side,  and  connected 
togetiier  by  narrow,  intricate  passages ;  hundreds  of  lazy,  arrogant 
emtiers,  fireemen,  and  slaves,  were  lounging  and  idling  here,  kiUing 
tine  with  trivial  and  saucy  jokes. 

^  We  were  first  conducted  to  the  audience-hall  of  the  Gbaladfma, 
who,  while  liring  in  a  separate  palace,  visits  the  'jada'  almost  eveiy 
di^",  in  order  to  act  in  his  important  and  influential  office  as  rizier ; 
for  he  is  far  more  intelligent,  and  also  somewhat  more  energetic 
than  his  lazy  and  indolent  brother  Othman,  who  allows  this  exces- 
sively wealthy  and  most  beautiful  province, '  the  garden  of  Central 
Africa,'  to  be  ransacked  with  impunity  by  the  predatory  incursions 
ot  the  Serki  Ibam  of  Zinder,  and  other  petty  chiefs.  Both  are  sons 
of  Dabo  and  Shekara — the  latter  one  of  the  celebrated  ladies  of 
Hiusa,  a  native  of  D4ura,  who  is  still  liring  and  has  three  other 
^Adren,  viz.,  a  son  (Makhmud)  and  two  (kughters,  one  of  them 
named  Tatima  Z&har,  and  the  other  S4retu.  The  governor  was  then 
•il^aiid-thirty,  the  Ghalaldima  seven-and-thirty  yean  of  age. 
They  were  both  stout  and  handsome  men,  the  governor  rather  too 
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stout  and  dumsy.  Their  apartments  were  so  excessivelj-darky 
coming  from  a  sunny  place,  it  was  some  time  before  I  comd  dis- 
tinguish anybody.  The  governor's  hall  was  yery  handsome,  and  even 
stately  for  this  country,  and  was  the  more  imposing  as  the  rafters 
supporting  the  yery  elevated  ceiling  were  concealed,  two  lofty  arches 
of  day,  very  neatly  polished  and  ornamented,  appearing  to  support 
the  whole.  At  the  Dottom  of  the  apartment  were  two  spadous  and 
highly-decorated  niches,  in  one  of  which  the  governor  was  reposing 
on  a  '  gado,'  spread  with  a  carpet.  His  dress  was  not  that  of  a 
simple  P&Uo ;  out  consisted  of  all  the  mixed  finery  of  Hausa  and 
Barbary;  he  allowed  his  face  to  be  seen,  the  white  shawl  hanging  far 
below  his  mouth  over  his  breast." 

Dr.  Barth,  although  suffering  from  weakness,  yet  now,  having 
the  anxiety  of  his  mind  calmed  by  the  reception  he  had  met 
with  from  the  governor  of  the  town,  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  sally  forth  through  the  different  inhabited  quarters  on  horse- 
back, under  the  protection  of  a  guide,  and  to  enioy  firom  the 
saddle  the  manifold  scenes  of  public  and  private  life,  of  comfort 
and  happiness,  of  luxury  and  misery,  of  activity  and  laziness, 
of  industry  and  indolence,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  streets, 
the  market-places,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  courtyards.  Here 
was  a  row  of  shops  stored  with  articles  of  native  and  foreign 
produce,  there  a  large  shed,  like  a  hurdle,  in  which  were  penned, 
88  if  thejr  were  sheep,  half-naked,  half-starved  skves,  torn  from 
their  native  homes,  staring  desperately  upon  the  buyers,  and 
anxiously  watching  into  whose  hands  it  should  be  their  destiny 
to  falL  In  one  place  were  to  be  seen  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  wealthy  buying  the  most  palatable  things  for  his  table,  the 
poor  stoppmg,  and  looking  ravenously  upon  a  handful  of  grain ; 
m  another,  a  busy  ''  m&nn&,"  or  open  terrace  of  clay,  where 
was  collected  a  number  of  dyeing  pots  and  people  busily 
employed  in  various  processes  of  their  handicraft :  here  a  man 
stirring  the  juice,  and  mixing  with  the  indigo  some  colouring 
in  wood  in  order  to  give  it  the  desired  tint ;  there  another 
drawing  a  shirt  from  the  dye-pot  or  hanging  it  upon  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  tree ;  there  two  men  beating  a  well-dyed  shirt, 
singine  the  while  and  keeping  good  time ;  lurther  on,  a  black- 
smith, busy  with  his  rude  tools  in  making  a  dagger,  a  barbed 
spear,  or  the  more  estimable  and  useful  implements  of  husbandry; 
elsewhere  might  be  seen  men  and  women  making  use  of  an  ill- 
frequented  thoroughfare,  as  a  "  kaudi  tseggenabe,'^  to  hang  up 
along  the  fences  their  cotton-thread  for  weaving ;  close  by  might 
be  seen  a  group  of  indolent  loiterers  lying  in  the  sun,  and 
idling  away  their  hours.  Caravans  laden  with  natron,  the  kola 
nut,  or  the  luxuries  of  the  north  and  east,  would  also  be  wending 
their  way  to  the  quarter  of  Ghadanudye,  or  a  troop  of  gaudy, 
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warlike-looking  horsemen  galloping  towards  the  palace  of  the 
governor  to  bring  him  news  of  a  fresh  invasion  by  one  or 
another  of  the  hostile  neighbouring  tribes.  No  town  north  of 
the  Mediterranean  could  be  more  lively  and  active  than  Kano 
during  the  season. 

But  we  must  hasten  from  this  scene  of  activity  and  bustle  for 
the  south,  if  we  would  make  the  circuit  of  the  route  accomplished 
by  Dr.  Barth.  Before  arriving  at  Kuka,  or  Kuk&wa,  the 
capital  of  the  Bomu  empire,  the  mournful  intelligence  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bichardson,  the  head  of  the  mission. 
Independently  of  the  sorrow  he  naturally  felt  for  the  loss  of  a 
comrade  so  far  away  from  home,  Dr.  Barth  had  reason  to  fear 
that  this  imtoward  event  would  seriously  affect  the  mission  itself, 
and  perhaps  altogether  break  up  the  expedition,  and  this  would 
certtonly  have  been  the  case  had  the  British  Qovemment  not  very 
properly  recognised  the  services  of  Dr.  Barth  and  his  companion, 
UT.  Overwe^,  and  authorized  the  former  formally  to  continue 
the  exploration.  At  Ngurutuwa,  Mr.  Richardson  lies  buried, 
and  many  a  European  pDgrim  will  doubtless,  in  years  to 
come,  step  aside  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  distinguished 
and  chivalrous  traveller  breathed  his  last. 

Kukawa  had  been  made  the  first  distinct  object  of  the  mission, 
and,  therefore.  Dr.  Barth's  safe  arrival  within  its  walls  was 
naturally  a  subject  of  self-congratulation.  From  this  central 
point  he  would  be  able  to  penetrate  eastward,  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Tsad,  and  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  the  native  tribes  and  their  masters ; 
he  would  perhaps  be  able  to  enter  Wadai  and  Darf  ur,  and  study 
the  warlike  habits  of ^ those  two  Soudan  kingdoms;  or  he  could 
continue  his  journey  southward  into  tlie  district  of  Adamaw, 
and  examine  into  the  water-courses  which  intersect  that 
oountiy. 

But  many  matters  had  first  to  be  arranged  at  Kukawa,  and 
whichever  route  he  resolved  upon  considerable  preparations 
had  to  be  made  previous  to  his  departure.  However,  Dr. 
Barth  found,  in  the  Sheikh  Omar,  an  amiable  and  upright  man, 
who  steadfastly  became  his  protector,  assisted  him  when  he  had 
need  of  assistance,  farthered  all  in  his  power  the  plans  which 
he  wished  to  carry  out,  and  beguiled,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
friend,  on  many  occasions,  the  hours  which  would  otherwise 
have  dragged  wearily  their  slow  length  along.  The  aspect  of 
the  town  of  Kukawa,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  is  far  from  being 
uninteresting, — the  arrangement  of  the  capital  contributing 
greatly  to  the  variety  of  the  picture  it  forms.  It  is  laid  out  in 
two  custinct  towns,  each  surrounded  with  its  wall — ^the  one 
occapied  chiefly  by  the  rich  and  wealthy,  containing  very 
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large  efltablifihrnents ;  the  other,  with  the  ezceptioflL  ef  the 
piincipal  thoroughfarey  which  trayerses  the  plaee  from  east  to 
weety  oonaisting  of  lather  czowded  dwdliiig^  with  namw^ 
winding  lanes. 

'^  These  two  distinct  towns  are  separated  by  a  space  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  itself  thicklj  inhabited,  on  both  sides  of  a  wide,  open 
foad,  which  forms  the  connexion  between  them,  but  laid  oat  km 
regularlj,  and  presenting  to  the  eje  a  most  interesting  medlej  <tf 
la^e  clay  huildings  and  small  thatched  huts,  of  maasiTe  day  walk 
snzrounding  immense  yards ;  the  light  fences  of  reeds,  in  a  more  ot 
less  advanced  state  <^  decay,  and  with  a  variety  of  colour,  aceordii^ 
to  their  age,  from  the  highest  yellow,  down  to  the  deepest  blaek. 
AH  around  these  two  towns  there  are  small  villages  oi  clusters  of 
huts,  and  large  detached  farms  surrounded  with  clav  walls,  low 
enough  to  allow  a  glimpse  from  horseback  over  the  thatched  huts 
which  they  enclose. 

^  In  this  labyrinth  of  dwellings,  a  man  interested  in  the  maay 
forms  which  human  life  presents,  may  rove  about  at  any  time  of  m& 
day  with  the  certainty  of  never-fafling  amusement,  althouffh  the  hfe  of 
the  KanAri  people  passes  rather  monotonously  alon^,  with  the  exem> 
tion  of  some  occasional  feasting.  I>uring  the  hot  hours,  indeed,  tbe 
town  and  its  precincts  become  torpid,  except  on  market  ds^s,  when 
the  market-place  itself,  at  least,  aiui  the  road  leading  to  it  fimi  the 
western,  gate,  are  most  animated  just  at  that  time*  For,  singular  as 
it  is,  in  Si^kawa,  as  well  as  almost  all  over  this  port  of  Negrolsnd, 
the  great  markets  do  not  begin  to  be  well  attended  till  the  heat  of 
the  day  |;rows  intense ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  what  a  difference 
prevails  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  between  these  countries 
and  Y6ruba,  where  almost  all  the  markets  are  held  in  the  codi  of  the 
evening. 

**  The  daily  little  markets,  or  durriya,  even  in  KAkawa,  are  held  in 
the  afternoon,  and  are  most  firequented  between  the  kaer  Qiaan) 
and  the  mughreb  (almagribu),  or  sunset.  The  most  important  al 
these  durriyas  is  that  held  inside  the  west  gate  of  the  Billa  Fotdbe ; 
and  here  even  camds,  horses,  and  oxen,  are  sold  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  but  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  large  fair,  or  great  mariiefc^ 
which  is  held  every  Monday  on  the  open  ffrousd  behind  the  two 
villages,  which  lie  at  a  short  distance  from  the  western  gate.  Po^ 
merly  it  was  held  on  the  road  to  Ngomu,  before  the  southern  gate ; 
but  it  has  been  removed  from  thence,  on  account  of  the  large  pond 
of  water  formed  during  the  rainy  season  close  to  this  gate. 

"  I  visited  the  great  fair,  *  kasukuleteninbe,'  every  Monday  imme- 
diately after  my  arrival,  and  I  found  it  very  interesting,  as  it  calls 
together  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  eastern  parts  of  B^mu,  the 
Shiwa,  and  the  Koyam,  with  their  com  and  Wtter;  the  former, 
though  of  Arab  origin,  and  still  preserving  in  purity  his  sBeient 
character,  always  canying  his  merchandise  on  the  back  of  oaan^  the 
women  mounted  on  the  top  of  it,  while  the  Africaa  £oj4id  OiployB 
the  camel,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  with  a  decided  pNferettes ;  the 
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klid,wIibilMir  batter  Mid  dried&b;  theinfaaM^ntsiiCMilaBrK, 
with  Ibeir  tolea  (the  )t&it  bem^) ;  er«tt  Badduma,  or  ratber  Tedia% 
sre  very  often  aeea  in  the  market^  ailing  whi^s  saade  firoa  the  Mm 
of  the  hippopotamus,  or  sometimes  even  hippopotamus  meat,  or 
dried  fish,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  speetator  bj  their 
aL^ader  figureay  their  small,  handsome  features  raumpaiFed  hj  any 
incisional  the  men  generally  wearing  a  short  Mack  shirt,  and  a  smaU 
ofcraw  hi^,  '  snmngawa,'  their  neck  adorned  with  sereittl  strings  o£ 
kfagnna,  or  shells,  while  the  women  are  profusely  ornamented  with 
strii^  of  glass  beads,  and  wear  their  hair  in  a  very  remarkable  way, 
though  not  in  so  awkward  a  fashion  as  Mr.  Overweg  afterwarda 
obaemd  in  the  island  Belarigo." 

A  great  deal  of  buobesa  is  carried  on  at  Kukarwa,  altlioiifl;h 
it  ia  Mt  a  mannfecturiny  town  Hke  Kano.  In  one  jpart  of  tne 
aaaricei  tbe  malenab  for  hons^  or  rather  hni-bailding,  are 
flold ;  in  another,  leaitb^m  bags  eontaining  com,  horses,  cameby 
and  aases ;  in  a  third,  the  merchandise  of  natire  and  foreign 
mairafactare,  sa  the  ^^amagdi"  or  tob,  from  Fje;  the  kore 
or  rjfashi,  the  &rash  or  ^fetkema,''  the  ^^sell&may"  as  well 
as  cloths,  shirts,  tnrkedis,  beads  of  all  sizes  and  coIouib» 
leather  work,  coloured  boxes  of  different  shape  and  size,  Tery 
neatly  and  elegantly  made  of  ox-hide.  "  Marketing''  in 
Kukawa,  however^  ia  a  fatiffuing  and  embarrassing  nuitter. 
This  ia  owing  to  the  defeetiTe  currency  of  the  plaee,  there 
being  at  the  present  moment  no  standiurd  money  &r  burfin 
and  selling.  Ancienthr  a  pound  of  copper  was  the  standaz^ 
diea  ootton-stripe,  and  recently  shells  or  cowries  hare  beeft 
inirodoeed,  perplexing  the  inhabitants,  as  much  as  a  change 
from  the  present  to  the  decimal  coinage  would  puzzle  many 
an  En^iisn  accountant.  We  can,  however,  scarcely  form  an 
idea  of  the  arduous  task  of  calculating  by  cowries,  100,000 
of  this  circulating  medium  going  to  make  an  equivalent  of 
£8  in  onr  money.  What  makes  the  counting  of  thia  money 
atffl  more  tedious  is,  that  in  all  the  inland  conutries  it 
Gentnd  Afirica  the  cowries^  or  knrdi,  are  not,  aa  is  customaiy 
in  some  regions  near  the  coast,  joined  together  in  strinffs  of 
one  knndred  each,  but  are  separate,  and  must  be  coontea  one 
by  one.  Even  the  ^  talnnfa/'  or  sacks  made  of  rushes,  con- 
taining 20^000  each,  as  the  governors  of  the  towns  are  in  the 
habit  of  packing  them  up,  no  raivate  individual  will  take 
without  first  counting  them  out.  The  examination  of  500,000 
cowries — a  task  in  wich  Dr.  Sarth  once  discovered  his  friend 
H  Wakhshi  engaged,  at  Tasawa— maybe  regarded  in  a  heroic 
light  as  equal  to  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

EverjriUng  being  in  readineaa  for  departure,  I>r.  Bartii  left 
Kfikawa  for  the  south,  and  proceeded  through  the  province  of 
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Ghamerffliery  and  the  pagan  districts  of  Marffhi^  densely 
inhabited  by  independent  tribes,  to  Sulleri,  the  hst  halting- 
place  before  arriving  at  the  ''  meeting  of  the  waters :" — 

''  It  happens  but  rarely  that  a  traveller  does  not  feel  disappointed 
when  he  first  actually  beholds  the  principal  features  of  a  new 
country,  of  which  his  imagination  has  composed  a  picture,  from  the 
description  of  the  natives ;  but  although  I  must  admit  that  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  Alantlka,  as  it  rose  in  rounded  lines  from  the  flat 
level,  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  idea  which  I  had  formed 
of  it,  the  appearance  of  the  river  far  exceeded  my  most  lively 
expectations.  None  of  my  informants  had  promised  me  that  I 
should  just  come  upon  it  at  that  most  interesting  locality — the 
T6pe — where  the  mightier  river  is  joined  by  another  of  very  con- 
siderable size,  and  that  iu  this  place  I  was  to  cross  it.  My  arrival 
at  this  point,  as  I  have  stated  before,  was  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance. As  I  looked  from  the  bank  over  the  scene  before  me,  I  was 
quite  enchanted,  although  the  whole  countrv  bore  the  character  of  a 
desolate  wilderness ;  but  there  could  scarcely  be  any  great  traces  of 
human  industry  near  the  river,  as,  during  its  floods,  it  inundates  the 
whole  country  on  both  sides.  This  is  the  general  character  of  all 
the  great  rivers  in  these  regions,  except  where  they  are  encompassed 
by  very  steep  banks. 

"  The  principal  river,  the  B4nuw4,  flowed  here  from  east  to  west, 
in  a  broad,  majestic  course,  through  an  entirely  open  country,  from 
which  only  here  and  there  detached  mountains  started  forth.  The 
banks  on  our  side  rose  to  twenty-five,  and,  in  some  places,  to  thirty 
feet,  while  just  opposite  to  my  station,  behind  a  pointed  headland  of 
sand,  the  Fdro  rushed  forth,  appearing  from  this  point  not  much 
inferior  to  the  principal  river,  and  coming  in  a  fine  sweep  from  the 
south-east,  where  it  disappeared  in  the  plain,  but  was  traced  by  me, 
in  thought,  upwards  to  the  steep  eastern  foot  of  the  Alantika.  The 
river,  below  the  junction,  keeping  the  direction  of  the  principal 
branch,  but  making  a  slight  bend  to  the  north,  ran  along  the 
northern  foot  of  Mount  Bdgele,  and  was  there  lost  to  the  eye,  but 
was  followed  in  thought  through  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
Bdchama  and  Zina  to  Hamarruwa,  and  thence  along  the  industrious 
country  of  Kororofa,  till  it  joined  the  great  western  river,  the  Kwara, 
or  Niger,  and  conjointly  with  it,  ran  towards  the  great  ocean. 

"  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river  another  detached  mountain. 
Mount  Taife,  rose,  and  behind  it  the  Bengo,  with  which  Mount 
Euro  seemed  connected,  stretching  out  in  a  une  towards  the  north- 
west. The  bank  upon  which  we  stood  was  entirely  bare  of  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  and  poor  acacia,  about  one  hundred 

faces  further  up  the  river,  while  on  the  opposite  shore,  along  the 
'dro  and  below  the  junction,  some  fine  clusters  of  trees  were  faintly 


seen." 


The  valuable  information  which  Dr.  Earth  was  enabled  to 
collect  on  the  direction,  depth,  and  breadth  of  these  two  fine 
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streams,  was  forwarded  by  him  to  the  home  GK)yenmient,  with  a 
recommendation  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  out  in  a 
small  steamer  to  verify  his  suppositions.  This  recommendation, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  attended  to ;  and  we  already  have 
had  published  the  residts  of  the  survey. 

After  having  visited  Tola,  the  capital  of  Adamama,  although 
in  the  face  of  many  obstacles  and  much  danger,  Dr.  Barth 
returned  to  Kukawa,  to  attempt,  with  his  friend  Dr.  Overweg — 
who  had  been  here  some  time  exploring,  with  the  little  boat 
brought  with  so  much  trouble  from  England,  the  creeks  and 
backwaters  of  the  Lake  Tsad — a  journey  round  this  splendid 
inland  sea.  The  great  object  of  this  trip  was  to  penetrate  as 
far  as  Wadai,  and  ascertain  how  far  the  road  might  be  open 
through  Darfiir  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  But  although 
under  the  Mendly  protection  of  the  sultan  of  Kukawa,  and 
escorted  by  the  tribe  of  the  Welad  Sliman,  a  marauding  set  of 
freebooters,  who  roam  about  the  territory  of  Kanem  as  a  Kind  of 
mercenary  horde,  ready  to  enter  the  pay  of  any  potentate  who  ' 
outbids  ms  neighbour,  it  was  found  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
hostile  spirit  of  the  Wadaians,  to  penetrate  farther  east  uian  the 
valley  of  Waghda ;  during  the  excursion,  however,  much  valu- 
able and  interesting  information  was  gleaned,  which  supplies 
materials  for  several  very  pleasant  chapters  in  the  present  work. 

A  more  difficult  and  even  dangerous  journey  was  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Barth  on  his  return  to  Eukawa.  This  enterprising 
traveller,  having  been  baffled  in  effecting  the  circuit  of  the 
lake  on  the  north,  determined  to  advance  into  the  Musgu 
territory  on  the  south  side,  and  gain  if  possible  the  region  of 
Bigarmi.  The  journey  was  successftilly  accomplished  as  far  as 
Logon  Bimi  on  the  banks  of  the  Shari,  but  no  sooner  had  Dr. 
Barth  crossed  the  river  than  he  found  himself  in  a  suspicious  and 
inhospitable  territory,  the  authorities  of  which  regarded  him  as 
a  Christian  with  fanatical  aversion,  and  during  the  absence  of 
the  sultan,  who  had  gone  out  on  a  military  or  slave-hunting 
expedition,  not  only  treated  him  harshly — ^refusing  to  allow 
him  at  his  request  to  leave  the  country — ^but  confined  him  to 
his  house,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  him  in  irons.  This 
indignity  was  removed  after  three  days'  endurance  by  the 
timdy  intervention  of  some  influential  friends  who  had  come 
from  Bomu,  and  on  the  return  of  the  sovereign  prince,  he  'was 
not  only  permitted  to  proceed  to  M&9dn&  the  capital,  but  was 
admitted  to  an  audience. 

"  I  had  just  sent  word  to  Sambo,  begging  him  to  hasten  my  depar- 
ture, [and  had  received  a  visit  firom  some  friends  of  mine,  when 
Gr6ma  Abdii  came,  with  a  servant  of  the  sultan,  in  order  to  conduct 
me  into  his  presence,  whereupon  I  sent  to  Sambo,  as  well  as  to  my  host 
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Ba-Bakr  of  BAfi6£,  iflio  irafl  just  ihen  present  in  the  tofwn,  inntuir 
them  to  aooompaay  me  to  the  prinee.  On  arriving  at  the  palace,  I 
iraa  led  into  an  inner  courtyard,  where  the  oourtiem  were  ntfciag  on 
either  aide  of  a  door  whieh  led  into  an  inner  apartment,  the  openiag 
or  doorway  of  which  was  oovered  by  a  '  kasar,'  (mt,  as  it  10  called 
here, '  parpara,'  made  of  a  fine  species  of  reed,  as  I  haye  mentioned 
in  my  description  of  the  capital  of  Log6n.  In  front  of  the  door, 
between  the  two  lines  of  the  courtiers,  I  was  desired  to  sit  down, 
together  with  my  companions. 

"  Being  rather  puzzled  to  whom  to  address  myself,  as  no  one  was 
to  be  seen  who  was  in  any  way  distinguished  irom  the  rest  of  the 
people,  all  the  courtiers  being  simply  dressed  in  the  most  uniform 

Sle,  in  black,  or  rather  blue  tobes,  and  all  being  bare-faeaded,  I 
:ed   aloud,  before   beginning  my  address,  whether  the  sultan 

*  Abd-el-K4der '  was  present ;  and  an  audible  yoioe  answered  from 
liehind  the  screen,  that  he  was  present.  Being  then  sure  that  it 
waa  the  sultan  whom  I  addreesed,  although  I  should  haye  likad 
better  to  have  seen  him  face  to  fuse,  I  paid  him  my  respects,  and 
presented  the  compliments  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Ooyemaient, 
which,  being  one  of  the  chief  European  powers,  was  very  desirons  of 
makine  acquaintance  with  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  and  of  Negro- 
land  ako ;  in  order  that  their  subjects,  being  the  first  traders  in  the 
world,  might  extend  their  commerce  in  every  direction.  I  told  him 
that  we  had  friendship  and  treaties  with  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  that  I  myself  was  come  in  order  to  make  friendship  with 
them ;  for,  although  they  did  not  possess  many  artides  of  trade  to 
offer,  espedally  as  we  abhorred  the  slave-trade,  yet  we  were  aUe  to 
appreciate  their  ivory ;  and  even  if  they  had  nothing  to  Inde  wilii, 
we  wanted  to  be  on  good  terms  with  til  princes.  I  told  him,  more- 
ever,  that  we  were  the  best  of  friends  with  the  sultan  of  Stembil, 
and  that  all  who  were  acquainted  with  us  knew  very  well  that  we 
were  excellent  people,  trustworthy,  and  full  of  religious  feelings,  who 
had  no  other  aim  but  the  welfare  of  mankind,  universal  interoourae, 
and  peaceable  interchange  of  goods.  I  protested  that  we  did  not 
take  notes  of  the  countries  which  we  visited  with  any  bad  purpose, 
but  merely  in  order  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  government, 
manners,  and  customs,  and  to  be  fully  aware  what  articles  we  might 
buy  from,  and  what  articles  we  might  sell  to  them.    Thus,  ahready, 

*  !Etais  Khalil '  (Major  Denham)  had  formed,  I  said,  the  design  of 

Eying  his  compliments  to  his  (the  sultan's)  father,  but  that  the 
etile  relations  which  prevailed  at  the  time  between  Bagfrnd  and 
Bdmu,  had  prevented  him  from  executing  his  plan,  whm  he  had 
reached  Logon,  and  that,  from  the  same  motives,  I  had  now  oome  £or 
no  other  purpose  than  the  benefit  of  his  counlzy ;  but  that,  never- 
theless, notwithstanding  mv  best  intentions,  I  had  been  ill»treated  by 
his  own  people,  as  they  had  not  been  acquainted  with  m^  real 
character.  I  stated  that  it  had  been  my  ardent  desire  to  joiu  mm  on 
the  expedition,  in  order  to  see  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but 
that  his  people  had  not  allowed  me  to  carry  out  my  design. 
**  l%e  whole  of  my  speech,  which  I  made  in  Arabic,  was  translated, 
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phraM  for  plinte,  bj  ray  blind  friend  Sambo,  who  ooeasionftUj  gsv« 
me  a  hint  when  he  thought  I  spoke  in  too  strong  terms.  The 
parcel  containing  my  presents  was*  then  brought  forward,  and  placed 
before  me,  in  order  that  J  oiight  open  it  m jeelf ,  and  explain  the  use 
of  each  article. 

**  While  exhibiting  the  Tarious  artaelee,  I  did  not  neglect  to  aiake 
tibe  watch  strike  repeatedly,  which  created  the  greatest  astonishment 
and  Barprise  among  the  spectatora,  who  had  never  eeen  nor  heacd 
anything  like  it.  I  then  added,  in  condosion,  that  it  was  mj 
■incere  wish,  after  haTine  remained  in  this  country  nearly  finir 
months,  confined  and  watoied  like  a  prisoner,  to  return  to  Kikawa 
witiioat  any  further  delay,  as  I  had  a  great  deal  of  business  there, 
and  at  the  present  momeht  was  entirely  destitute  of  means;  but 
that  if  he  would  guarantee  me  full  security,  and  if  circumstances 
ahoald  permit,  I  myself,  or  my  companion,  would  return  at  a  later 
period.  Sueh  a  security  having  been  promised  to  me,  and  the  whole 
4d  my  spaech  baring  been  ^>proved  ol^  I  went  away." 

Dr.  Barth  had  scaroely  retamed  to  his  quarters,  when  tlie 
two  rdations  of  Maina  Belademi  called  upon  him,  and  with  a 
graye  oountenanoe  and  some  circumlocutiony  asked  if  he  had 
in  hie  poeeeaeion  a  cannon ;  and  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
inquired,  if  he  could  not  manufacture  one  ?  To  this  alao  only 
a  negative  could  be  returned.  In  gratitude  for  the  preaents 
already  received,  the  sultan  preaaed  on  the  acceptance  of  Dr. 
Barth  a  hande(»Be  female  slave,  of  whose  charma  a  glowing  and 
eloquent  deeoription  was  at  the  same  time  given.  Tbia  waa  not 
the  fiiet  time  a  aixnilar  gift  had  been  tendered  to  the  traveller,  no 
leas  than  mx  having  been  offered  by  one  Afiioan  prinoe.  The 
dootor  urged  the  impossibility  of  his  accepting  the  preaent, 
asid  only  preaaed  for  permission  to  return  to  £dkawa.  At 
length  his  request  was  granted,  and  he  set  out  for  the  north, 
havine  had  considerable  opportunities  of  survejring  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  describing 
their  language,  dress,  arms,  and  govemm^it,  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  soil.  Bat  the  moat  important 
diaoovery  made  was  the  connexion  of  the  rivw  of  Ijag^ki  with 
the  Shan,  which  wiU,  doubtless,  hereafter  prove  one  of  the 
means  of  conveying  the  inestimable  blessings  of  European 
civiliaation  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 

The  return  of  Dr.  Barth  to  Kukawa  was,  however,  to  be 
attended  with  melancholy  circumstances.  At  Ngomii,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  he  was  met  by  his  friend  Overweg, 
**  but  looking  more  weak  and  exhausted  than  I  had  ever  seen 
hinau''  Change  of  air  and  repose  were  prescribed  for  him. 
The  former  was  aooght  for  on  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  but  the 
latter,  the  readeaa  spirit  of  the  young  adventurer  v^dJed,  and 
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witkin  a  week  or  so  after  Dr.  Barth's  return  firom  Bagirmi,  he 
died  at  M^uwari. 

'<  In  the  afternoon  I  laid  him  in  his  grave/'  writes  his  companion, 
''  which  was  dug  in  the  shade  of  a  fine  hazilij,  and  well  protected 
from  beasts  of  prey.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who 
had  known  him  well  during  his  repeated  visits  to  the  village,  bitterly 
lamented  his  death ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  '  tubib,'  as  he  was  cidlea, 
will  long  be  remembered  hj  them.  Dejected  and  full  of  sad 
reflections  on  my  lonely  situation,  I  returned  into  the  town  in  the 
evening,  ....  determined  to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  on 
mj  journey  towards  the  Niger — to  new  countries  and  new  people." 

Dr.  Overweg  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  wben  he  died. 

The  last,  though  not  the  least,  important  expedition  which 
Dr.  Barth  undertook  in  Central  Africa  was  now  to  be  performed. 
Left  to  himself,  he  determined  to  carry  out  the  wicuieB  of  the 
British  Qovemment,  and  penetrate,  if  possible,  as  far  as  Tim- 
buktu, with  a  view  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
sultan  of  Sokoto,  and  procure  admission  for  European  trade 
in  the  south-eastern  districts  of  Africa.  To  gain  this  point 
he  had  to  return  as  far  north  as  Eatsena,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  on  the  direct  route .  between 
[Kukawa  and  Sokoto ;  and  to  ayoid  giving  offence  to  his  friend 
the  sultan  of  the  capital  of  BomU)  who  was  at  enmity  with  the 
sheikh  of  Eano,  he  had  to  leaye  that  African  Manchester  on  the 
left,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Zinder,  the  capital  of  Western 
Bomu.  Accordingly,  with  a  train  of  seven  servants,  and  an 
agent,  he  commenced  his  journey  in  November,  1852.  The 
situation  of  Zinder,  the  first  important  station  between  Kukawa 
and  Eatsena,  is  peculiar  and  interesting.  A  large  mass  of  rock 
rises  abruptly  vdthin  the  area  of  the  town  on  the  west  side,  and, 
with  some  minor  ridges  which  range  outside,  forms  the  sides  of 
a  capacious  basin,  in  which  water  coUects  at  a  short  depth  below 
the  surface,  fertilizing  a  good  number  of  tobacco  fields,  and 
giving  to  the  yegetation  aroimd  a  richer  character.  This 
luxuriant  picture  is  farther  enhanced  by  seyeral  groups  of  date- 
palms,  wlule  a  number  of  hamlets,  or  zango,  belonging  to 
Tawarek  chie&,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

On  setting  out  from  Katsena  our  traveller  had  to  make  a 
great  detour  on  accoimt  of  a  hostile  army  known  to  be  on  the 
road ;  but,  by  keeping  a  good  look-out,  marching  at  night,  and 
sometimes  showing  a  determined  frt>nt,  or  diving  deep  into  the 
forests  of  Gundumi,  he  arriyed,  without  fiirther  incident  than 
the  excitement  of  alarm,  at  Sokoto,  where  he  visited  the  house 
in  which  Glapperton  died,  and  obtained  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars respectmg  the  unfortunate  captain's  death. 
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''It  was  the  great  market  day,  which  was  of  some. importance 
to  me,  as  I  had  to  buy  a  good  many  things,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  send  there  a  sum  of  7,000  shells;  but  the  market  did  not 
become  well-freqaented  or  well-stocked  till  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  myself  proceeded  thither.  I  had 
taken  a  ride  in  the  morning  through  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  town, 
proceeding  through  the  Eofi^n-Atiku,  thence  along  the  wall 
towurds  Qxe  west,  and  re-entered  the  town  by  the  Kofa-n-Ali 
Jedu,  where  the  quarter  is  very  desolate,  eyen  the  wall  being  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  the  fine  mo8<|ue  built  by  the  gedddo  auring 
Olapperton's  stay  here,  fallen  entirely  to  ruins.  But  even  in  the 
present  reduced  condition  of  the  place,  the  market  still  presented  a 
very  interestinfi;  sight,  the  numerous  groups  of  people,  buyers  as  well 
as  sellers,  and  the  animals  of  yarious  descnptions,  being  picturesquely 
scattered  over  the  rocky  slope.  The  market  was  tolerably  well 
attended  and  well  supphed,  tnere  being  about  thirty  horses,  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle  for  slaughter,  fifty  takerkereing,  or  oxen  of 
burden,  and  a  great  quantity  of  leather  articles,  especially  leather 
bags,  cushions,  and  siimlar  articles ;  the  leather  dzessed  and  prepared 
here  being  yery  soft  and  beautiful.  A  good  many  slayes  were  exhibited, 
and  fetched  a  higher  price  than  might  be  supposed — a  lad  of  yery 
indifferent  appearance  being  sold  for  88,000  shells ;  I  myself  bought 
a  pony  for  80,000  shells.  It  being  just  about  the  time  when  the 
salt  caravan  visits  these  parts,  dates  also,  which  usually  form  a  small 
addition  to  the  principal  merchandise  of  those  traders  of  the  desert, 
were  to  be  had ;  and  I  filled  a  leather  bag  for  some  2,000  shells,  in 
order  to  give  a  little  more  variety  to  my  food  on  the  long  road 
which  lay  before  me.  I  took  another  interesting  ride  through  the 
K<5fa-n-]3^day,  not  following  the  direct  road  to  that  village,  wldch 
is  dose  to  the  junction  .of  the  6ulbi-n-Bima  with  the  Ghilbi-n-Baba, 
but  not  far  from  the  decayed  northern  wall,  and  thus  crossed  a  con- 
siderable channel,  a  branch  of  the  river,  fuU  of  water,  being  even  at 
the  present  time  about  fifteen  yards  wide,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  then  keeping  away  from  the  village  reached  the  other 
branch,  which  was  narrower  but  more  richly  bordered  by  bushes,  and 
following  it  up  in  an  easterly  direction,  reached  the  point  of  junction, 
or  'megangamu.'  The  whole  valley  here  formed  one  uninterrupted 
rice-field." 

Dr.  Earth's  object  was  now  to  reach  the  Niger  at  Say,  and 
afler  visiting  Gando,  passing  through  the  province  of  fcebbi, 
crossing  its  river,  ana  pushing  up  the  ferme  but  ^''' '^ 


valley  of  Fogha,  where  there  are  numerous  salt  lakes,  he 
arrived  on  its  banks  on  the  20th  of  June,  1863,  and  saw  a  noble 
unbroken  stream  seven  hundred  yards  broad,  gliding  along  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  with  a  moderate  current  of  about  three 
miles.  Say  is  a  great  mart,  and  exhibited  to  the  casual  observer 
no  small  degree  of  industry  in  small  handicrafts,  and  in  the 
amngement  of  the  interiors  of  households.    But  it  was  a  dear 
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phoo.  Buttar  oould  acarody  be  prooaved,  while  ike  Ueok 
cletfi  of  0»ndo,  of  wUoh  female  apparel  is  made,  realiaad  a 
pfoftt  ^  eighty  per  eent. 

Other  manufactured  articles,  exccfft  those  of  Eano,  were  add 
in  the  same  proportion.  This  high  rate  of  charge,  however, 
depended  on  the  state  of  feeling  TOtween  Say  and  JBbfisa ;  and 
it  so  happened  that  at  the  time  of  Dr.  BartVs  visit  the  com- 
munication between  the  one  town  and  the  other  had  been 
intermpted  by  hostile  demonstrations.  ''For  the  English  or 
Eoiopeans  in  general,'^  observes  Dr.  Berth, ''  Say  is  toe  moai 
impertant  place  in  all  ibis  tract  of  the  river,  if  ihey  ever 
saaoeed  in  croesin^  the  rapids  which  obstract  its  paosage  above 
BdUba,  and  especially  between  Buea  and  Ya^,  and  reaching 
tUs  fine  open  sheet  of  water,  the  gpreat  high-road  ai  Weatam 
Oentnd  Airica." 

Oroaring  the  Niger,  vtiiich  here  nabea  a  oonsidenMe  bend 
northmird,  Dr.  Bt^h  directed  his  course  throngh  the  tno- 
vinces  <^  Ghirma,  Yagha,  Libtako,  Arabinda,  and  Tondi,  to 
the  Fatta  branch  of  the  river,  which  joins  that  majestic  stream 
a  confiiderable  distance  above  £&bara,  the  port  of  limbukto. 
In  Che  territory  of  Yagha,  Br.  Berth  saw  the  mde  smelting 
famaoes  of  the  natives.  They  were  very  primitive,  wood  aahea 
beiag  laid  upon  the  iron  ore,  and  a  slight  trough  das  to 
reoerm  the  metal  when  melted.  Signs  of  industry  ware  hese 
and  ihero  visible,  aa  at  Say,  in  the  neatness  of  the  luits,  some  di 
yiimk  had  sticks  aospended  firam  the  roof  for  weaving.  The 
inhabitants  also  offered  leather  writing-^ases  and  ba£ets  for 
domestic  purposes  for  sale.  As  he  continued  hia  journey,  he 
found  that  tnere  was  danffer  to  be  apprehended  irom  the 
fanaticism  of  the  people,  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  territory 
of  Songhay,  he  represented  himself,  at  the  instigation  of  an 
Arab  imder  whose  protection  he  had  pUced  himself,  to  be  a 
sheriff  oarrying  books  firom  the  East  to  the  sheikh.  This 
stratagem  succeeded^  and  the  points  of  one  hundred  and  fifly 
spears,  which  had  been  raised  against  him  on  the  rumour  tibat 
he  was  a  Christian,  were  dropped,  and  in  turn  his  blessing  is 
be«ed  for  fay  the  bearers.  However,hi8  race  and  rdigion  were 
stiffoocasionally  suspeeted,  and  he  had  on  one  oocasion  to  repeat 
the  fiiat  verse  of  the  Konsi  to  avoid  the  storm  that  was  brewing. 
However,  he  escaped  fortunately  all  these  nerihi,  reached  the 
branch  river  at  Futta,  rejoined  ibs  Niger  at  uie  ^ctensive  isbmd 
of  Sbra,  lying  at  tiie  confloeauoe  of  the  two  streams,  and  entered 
Timbuktu  in  September,  1853.  Dr.  Berth  was  destiMd,  how- 
ever, to  emerignce  in  this  dty  trials  even  more  depressing  and 
hatassin^  than  those  he  had  eKperieaoed  in  tibe  Ba(nrmi  terri- 
tory, which  he  aitribaftaa  to  the  want  of  a  aofficaent  firman  from 
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the  Mdtea  of  Stembo«L  Wbike  wofcected  bjr  «ne  duef»  lio  it 
Anatened  with  death  hy  his  riw,  whilst,  aft^  a  tim%  tlM 
berabish,  who  had  m«rdez«d  Major  Laing,  spread  the  nunoor 
aiboiit  tkit  he  was  thirs^  again  for  the  blood  of  the  white^faoed 
atranMr.  The  &ot  is,  thai  the  Arab  under  whose  gnidanee  he 
had  ]^sead  hioBsrif  preyed  treaeheroas,  and  the  day  after  his 
mmrltl  at  Tii^aktu,  Dr.  Berth  learned  to  his  wizprise  that 
WsTnimdi,  the  rivsi  of  the  sheikh,  had  prockisfied  to  the  Fiilbe 
thaft  he  wasa  Ohrastiaaiy  aad  they  aeeordingly  resQlved  tokillhim. 

**  I  was  not  allowed  to  stir  about,  but  was  confined  within  the 
waQs  of  my  house.  In  order  to  obviate  the  effect  of  this  want  of 
exercise  as  much  as  possible,  to  enjoy  fresb  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  become  fiimiHar  with  the  principal  features  of  the  town,  throogh 
which  I  was  not  allowed  to  move  about  at  pleasure,  I  ascended,  as 
eften  as  jyossible,  the  terrace  of  my  honse.  This  aibrded  an 
eBeeUent  view  over  the  northern  quarters  of  tiie  town.  Qa  tin 
north  was  the  massive  mosque  of  Saakor^  whidi  had  jost  bean 
restored  to  all  its  former  grandeur,  through  the  influence  of  Sheikh 
el  Bakay,  and  aave  the  whole  place  an  impoaiag  character.  Neitiier 
the  raosqae  Sidi  Yahia,  nor  the  great  mosque,  or  Jinger^ber,  was 
seen  from  this  point ;  but  towards  the  east,  the  view  extended  over 
a  wide  expanse  of  the  desert,  and  towards  the  south,  the  elevated 
mansions  of  the  Ghadamsy^  merchants  were  visible.  The  stvle  of 
the  buildings  was  various.  I  could  see  clay  houses  of  dinerent 
characters — some  low  and  unseemly,  others  rising  vnth  a  second 
story  in  ihmt,  to  greater  elevation,  and  making  even  an  attempt  at 
arefaiteetursl  ornament,  the  whole  being  interrupted  by  a  few  round 
hats  of  matting.  The  sight  of  this  speetade  ralbrded  me  saffi<»SBt 
■nitar  of  interest,  although,  the  streets  being  very  nanow,  only 
Bttle  was  to  be  seen  of  the  intercourse  carried  on  in  them,  with  tiiks 
eseeptton  of  the  small  market  in  the  nortiiem  quarter*  which  was 
esqKwed  to  view,  on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  slope  of  tiie 
sand  hiUs,  whudi,  in  course  of  time,  have  aocumidated  round  the 
mosque.  But  while  the  terrace  of  my  house  served  to  make  me 
weQ  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  town,  it  had  also  the 
disadvantage  of  exposing  me  fuUy  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by,  so 
that  I  comd  only  slowly,  and  with  many  interruptions,  succeed  in 
making  a  sketch  of  the  scene  thus  offered  to  my  view." 

Although  confined  to  his  house,  Dr.  Barth  made  such  obser* 
Ttttioae  as  enabled  him  to  take  a  good  survey  of  the  town, 
whsoli  subsequent  investigation  served  to  confirm.  The 
nvmher  of  the  population  the  learned  traveller  estimates  at 
13,000 ;  but  this  refers  simply  to  the  regular  residents  of  tkt 
phm^  and  does  not  include  tne  casual  l£ousands»  whom  trade 
and  commeroe  attract  to  its  gates*  A  circumference  of  two 
milea  and  a  half,  or  three  mil^,  taking  into  consideration  the 
peoijeoting  aaigles,  for  the  city  forms  a  trianglot  embraces  ^ 
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vkole  town,  wlucky  unKke  many  other  Afiican  places  of 
jmsfOikKuo^  18  baflt  principally  of  day,  there  bemg  980 
day  kooBeBy  and  about  200  conical  hnta  of  malting.  The 
intirainr  k  laid  out  partly  in  rectangular,  P^rtW^  in  winding, 
Blreeli^  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  says  Dr.  barth,  ''tgeriten,'' 
vhich  are  not  payed,  but  for  the  greater  part  consist  of  hard 
sand  and  grayd;  and  some  of  themhave  a  sort  of  gutter  in  the 
middle.  ^Besides  the  large  and  small  market,  there  are  few 
€fp&i  areas,  except  a  small  square  in  firont  of  the  mosque  Tahia, 
called  Tumbutubott^ma.  Small  as  it  is,  the  city  is  tolerably 
well  inhahited,  and  almost  all  the  houses  are  in  eood  repair. 
It  is  situated  only  a  few  feet  aboye  the  ayerage  leyd  of  the 
riyer,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  firom  the  principal 
branch. 

We  should  fiiil  in  our  duty  were  we  to  close  a  notice  of  this 
description  without  alluding  in  some  degree  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  a  town  Eke  Timbuktu. 

''The  great  feature  which  distinguishes  the  market  of 
Timbuktu,  to  make  use  of  the  words  of  the  original  narratiye, 
"  from  that  of  Kano,  is  the  iact  that  Timbuktu  is  not  at  all  a 
manu&ctuiing'town,  while  the  emporium  of  Hausa  fully 
deseryes  to  be  classed  as  such.  Almost  the  whole  life  of  the 
city  is  based  upon  foreign  commerce,  which,  owing  to  the  great 
northerly  bend  of  the  Niger,  finds  here  the  most  fayoured  spot 
for  intercourse,  while,  at  the  same  time,  that  splendid  riyer 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  supply  all  their  wants  from  without ; 
for  natiye  corn  is  not  raised  here  in  sufficient  quantities  to  feed 
eyen  a  yenr  small  proportion  of  the  population,  and  almost  all 
the  yictuals  are  imported  by  water  carriage  from  Sansandi  and 
the  neighbourhood.  The  only  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
city,  as  far  as  fell  under  my  obseryation,  are  confined  to  the  art 
of  the  blacksmith,  and  to  a  little  leather- work.  Some  of  these 
articles,  sudi  as  proyision  or  luggage  bags,  cushions,  small 
leather  pouches  for  tobacco,  and  gun  cloths,  especially  the 
leather  bags,  are  yery  neat.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Tunbul^  are 
yery  expert  in  the  art  of  adorning  their  clothing  with  a 
fine  stitching  of  silk,  but  this  is  done  on  a  yery  small  scale,  and 
eyen  these  shirts  are  only  used  at  home.  There  is,  howeyer,  a 
yery  considerable  degree  of  industry  exercised  by  the  natiyes 
of  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  especially  Fermagha, 
who  produce  yery  excellent  woollen  blankets  and  carpets  of 
yarious  colours,  which  form  a  most  extensiye  artide  of  commerce 
with  the  natiyes.  The  foreign  commerce  has  especially  three 
great  high-roads:  that  along  the  riyer  from  the  south-west, 
which  comprises  the  trade  proceeding  from  yarious  points,  and 
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two  roads  from  the  north — ^that  from  Morocco  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  from  Ghadames  on  the  other.  In  all  this  coimtiy, 
gold  forms  the  chief  staple,  although  the  whole  of  the  amoont 
of  the  precious  metal  exported  from  this  city  appears  exceed- 
ingly small,  if  compared  with  a  European  standard.  It, 
probably,  does  not  exceed  an  average  of  £20,000  sterling  a  year. 
The  gold  is  brought  either  from  Bambuk  or  Bur^,  but  from  the 
former  place  in  larger  quantities.  .  .  .  The  next  article  that 
forms  one  of  the  chief  staples  in  Timbuktu,  and  in  some  respects 
even  more  so  than  gold,  is  salt,  which,  together  with  gold,^ 
formed  articles  of  exchange  aU  along  the  Niger  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  The  trade  in  salt,  on  a  larse  scale,  as  far  as 
regards  Timbuktu,  is  entirely  carried  on  oy  means  of  the 
'  turkedi,'  or  the  cloth  for  female  apparel,  numufactured  in 
Kano,  the  merchants  of  Ghadames  bartering  in  the  market  of 
Arawan  six  'turkedi,'  or  'melhafa,'  for  nine  slabs,  or  'hajra,' 
of  salt,  on  condition  that  the  Arabs  bring  the  salt  ready  to 
market,  or  twelve,  including  the  carriage  to  Taodenni.  .  .  .  The 
goro  or  kola  nut  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries 
of  Negroland,  is  also  a  most  important  article  of  trade.  Pos- 
sessing this,  the  natives  do  not  feel  the  want  of  coffee,  which 
they  might  so  easily  cultivate  to  any  extent,  the  coffee  plant 
seeming  to  be  indigenous  to  many  parts  of  Negroland.  The 
chief  produce  brought  to  the  market  of  Timbuktu  consists  of 
rice  and  neffro-com,  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  state  in  what 
quantities.  Besides  these  articles,  one  of  the  chief  products  is 
vegetable  butter,  or  maikad^na,  which,  besides  being  employed 
for  lighting  the  dwellings,  is  used  most  extensively  in  cooking 
aa  a  substitute  for  animal  butter,  at  least  by  the  poor  classes 
of  the  inhabitants.  Smaller  articles,  such  as  pepper,  ginger, 
and  sundry  other  articles  are  imported.  A  small  quantity  of 
cotton  is  also  brought  into  the  market.  With  regard  to 
European  manufactures,  the  road  from  Morocco  is  still  the  most 
important  for  some  articles,  such  as  red  cloth,  coarse  covering, 
saues,  looking-glasses,  cutlery,  and  tobacco;  white  cahco. 
especially,  bleached  as  well  as  imbleached,  is  also  imported  by 
way  of  Ghadames,  and  in  such  quantities  of  late  that  it  has 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Morocco  merchants." 

Beferring  to  the  important  position  of  Timbuktu,  Dr.  Earth 
obaervea  :— 

**  This  much  is  certain,  that  an  immenBe  field  is  here  opened  to 
European  energy  to  revive  the  trade  which,  under  a  stable  govern- 
ment, formerly  animated  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  might 
asain  flourish  to  a  great  extent.  For  the  situation  of  Timbuktu  is 
of  the  highest  commercial  importance,  lying,  as  it  does,  at  the  point 
where  the  great  river  of  Western  Africa,  in  a  serpent-like  winding. 
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f^proacheB  most  cl<wely  to  that  outlying  and  most  extenaive  oaaia  ei 
'  tbe  &r  West'— Mifi[hreb  el  Aksa  of  the  Mohammedan  world— I 
mean  Tawat,  which  lonns  the  natural  medium  between  the  cqbl- 
mercial  life  of  this  fertile  and  populous  region  and  the  north ;  and 
whether  it  he  Timbuktu,  Walata,  or  Ghanata,  there  will  always 
be  in  this  neighbourhood  a  great  commercial  efUrepSt,  as  long  as 
mankind  retain  their  tendency  to  international  intercourse  and 
exchange  of  produce." 

Fmtuiuitelj  fer  Dr.  Barth,  the  sudden  death  of  tbe  BereUdi 
chiaftaiiiy  who  had  plotted  his  death,  inspired  the  Fulbe  with 
a  (wtperatitioua  awe,  as  they  fEUicied  a  mysterioiia  ooniiezioa 
between  the  naamst  of  his  death  and  his  natied  of  the  Chri»* 
titt;  and  this  inapression  having  been  further  worked  up«i  bj 
El  Bakay  in  &vour  of  the  stranger,  a  respite  from  persecatkm 
'Unaa  acquired  by  the  Doctor.  At  length,  after  a  soioum  of 
sMsn  months  in  Timbuktu,  subject  to  every  kind  of  annoys 
aace  and  indignity,  to  manifold  privations,  and  in  frequeni 
parfl  of  his  Ufe,  this  intrepid  traveU^  turned  his  face  eastward^ 
aaid  regained  the  friendly  town  of  Ktikawa.  On  his  way,  he 
uaesq»€^tedly  met  Dr.  Yoffel  and  two  English  oorpc»*al8  m  the 
forest  of  Btindi,  and  the  Measure  of  the  meeting  mav  easQy  be 
imagined.  After  remaining  a  short  time  with  this  voun# 
traveller,  the  Doctor  prepared  for  his  journey  northward,  ana 
reached  Tripoli  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  1855,  haviiig 
been  absent  exploring  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Africa  neaily 
five  years  and  a  half. 

Throughout  the  five  volumes  over  which  the  narrative  of 
Mb  adventures  in  Oentral  Africa  extend.  Dr.  Barth  has  shown 
a  deep  and  earnest  sjnrit  of  investigation,  and  has  taken,  advan- 
tage of  the  o|^rtunities  affskded  mm  of  noting  down,  not  only 
the  actual  condition  and  distribution  of  the  differenit  tribea  as  at 
pres^it  existing,  but  the  various  incidents  of  their  past  history; 
From  what  we  have  already  shown  of  the  work,  the  readw  wm 
have  be«i  able  to  glean  many  fresh  hints  of  the  manners,  ens* 
toma,  and  relation  of  the  Negro  and  Arab  populations  of  Sondan, 
one  with  another.  The  grand  feat  accomphshed  by  Dr.  Bartkt 
was,  doubtless,  the  discovery,  that  the  Benuw^  river  was  a 
tributary  of  the  £wara  or  Niger,  and  that  by  this  branch 
European  boats  could  penetrate  to  tiie  regions  bordmng  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Tsad.  The  information,  too,  he  haa  be«i 
able  to  coUeet  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Niger  between 
Timbuktu  and  Sav,  as  well  as  its  traffic  above  these  towns,  is 
exceedingly  useful  and  important,  and  may  lead  to  a  speedy 
revolution  in  all  these  states.  It  has  thua  been  aacertaaned^ 
Oat  there  is  a  great  highway  into  West  Central  Africa; 
ikia  point,  however,  was  set  partially  at  rest  by  Captain  Abn 
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and  Dr.  Thompson.  The  expedition  sent  out  under  the  conduct 
of  Dr.  Barth,  has  revealed  to  us  curious  and  important  matters 
respectiug  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  negro  states  towards 
Bnglaiid^  and  it,  therefore,  only  remains  to  be  seen,  what  use 
will  be  made  by  the  merchants  and  the  govemment  of  the 
country  towards  establishing  '^a  jpermanent  communicatioii  with 
these  tribes.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way ;  but  they  are  not 
insurmountable.  Should  commerce,  the  handmaiden  of  civili- 
sation, take  the  lead,  two  blessings  would  inevitably  dawn  upon 
theae  benighted  pagans  :  Christianity  would  not  be  slow  in 
Taiaing  the  bcmner  of  the  cross  on  the  banks  of  the  Kwara  and 
Benuw^ ;  and  the  infEonous  traffic  in  slaves,  which  now  dis- 
naoea  the  name  of  humanity,  would  receive  its  death-wound. 
Dr.  Barth'a  experience  has  taught  him,  that  the  slave-htrnta 
are  origini^ed  for  the  purpose  <^  procuring  musketB  and 
wwder,  which  the  Amencans  supply  in  exchange  for  human 
naah  and  human  fleah  alone.  Were  the  native  princes  instroeted 
that  European  goods  could  be  obtained  in  return  for  thdrootfeoDi 
their  rice,  and  other  useful  products,  which  require  onlv  steady 
cultrratioii  to  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  they  wouia,  doubt- 
less, set  to  work  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  rather  than  of 
war.  With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  religion,  a  deadly 
struggle  is  at  the  present  moment  being  waged  between  Iskimism 
and  Paffanism ;  and  who  shall  say,  should  Ae  li^t  of  the 
Ooapel  be  introduced  by  a  few  zealous  and  able  missionaries, 
what  marvellous  reaalts  would  follow  f  The  subject  might  be 
pursued  much  farther,  and  we  should  pursue  the  train  of  tmragbt 
suggested  by  this  inquiry,  with  great  pleasure,  but  our  limits 
forbid  us.  We  cannot  imagine,  h^ever,  that  this  country  will 
■nfler  the  remits  of  Dr.  Earth's  expedition  to  lie  long  unpro^ 
ductive ;  and  then,  we  trust,  will  commence  an  era  for  the 
neglected  Africans,  which  shall  be  sigDalised  in  the  most 
-emphatic  manner  by  tiieir  introduction  into  the  Christian 
AuBiliee  of  the  earth. 
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The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  Lord  Metcalfe.  By  John 
"William  Kaye,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm,"  Ac. 
A  New  and  Beyised  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  post  8to.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

We  lately  heard  a  public  speaker  remark,  that  one  advantage, 
at  any  rate,  we  had  derived  from  tlie  Crimean  and  Indian  wars, 
was  an  increase  of  geographical  knowledge.  A  greater,  in  our 
estimation,  is,  that  we  come  to  know  that  heroes,  godlike  men, 
have  not  ceased  to  exist — ^that,  living  in  our  time,  unknown,  till 
some  occasion  brings  them  forth,  are  men,  comparable  to,  if  they 
surpass  not,  the  bravest  spirits  of  antiquity,  t^erbaps,  however, 
in  this  remark,  we  ought  to  speak  of  India  alone,  for  in  tbe 
Crimea,  our  experience  with  our  leaders  was  most  dis- 
heartening ;  but  not  with  the  common  soldiers,  who  by  their 
noble  steadfastness,  patient  endurance,  and  acts  of  valour, 
proved  to  the  world  that  the  British  soldier  was  still  unmatched 
and  unmatchable. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Indian  rebellion  has  been  notable 
for  the  number  of  able  commanders  that  have  proved  them- 
selves equal  to  the  emergency;  and  who  are  pre-eminently 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  successful  commandership. 
Were  there  no  other  compensation  for  us  in  all  the  sorrows  and 
reverses  that  have  be&llen  us  in  our  Eastern  empire,  than  tbe 
knowledge  of  such  men  as  Havelock,  the  Lawrences,  Outram, 
Edwards,  and  a  host  of  others,  it  would,  by  no  means,  be  a 
poor  one.  Their  example  will  be  felt,  and  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence,  in  aU  ases  to  come. 

The  same  mignt  be  said  also  of  the  noble  civilians  in  tbe 
East  India  Company's  service,  who  have  so  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  promptitude  and  energy  in  the  most  critical 
situations.  Now  we  cannot  attribute  our  knowledge  of  Lord 
Metcalfe  to  the  recent  calamities  in  India.  He  bas  been 
deservedly  honoured  for  many  years  by  his  countrymen ;  and 
known  as  one  of  those  many  wise  and  able  statesmen,  in  which 
India  has  been  so  fertile.  ]3ut  tbe  same  events  have  done  much 
to  diffuse  and  perpetuate  bis  name ;  for  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  interest  uiev  have  excited  bas  been  the  proximate 
cause  of  this  new  edition  of  his  life. 

We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Kaye  for  this  timely  re-publication ; 
it  will  do  much  to  dispel  tbe  wide-spread  ignorance  that  has 
obtained,  concerning  tne  government  of  India;  and  convince 
the  most  rigid  red-t«pists,  that  there  was  one  man  at  least, 
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wbo  knew  how  precarious  was  our  hold  upon  India,  long  before 
the  greased  cartridges  were  even  thought  of.  It  will  do  still 
more — ^it  will  piake  one  familiar  to  us,  than  whom  we  do 
not  know  a  more  upright,  wise,  and  loTeable  man — one  of 
England's  truest  sons,  and  one  of  her  most  God-fearing  men. 

Just  about  the  time  that  India  was  all  in  a  ferment,  netting 
up  addresses  of  farewell  to  Warren  Hastings,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1785,  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  city  of  Calcutta.  His  father  was  an  "  old  Indian  — 
Major  Thomas  Metcalfe,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  who  had  married 
the  widow  of  Major  Smith,  of  the  same  army.  There  was  one 
elder  son,  Theophilus  Jolm,  bom  in  September,  1783.  The 
major,  Mr.  Kaye  tells  us,  was  descended  from  a  good  Yorkshire 
stock;  and  one  of  his  ancestors,  for  the  valour  he  had  dis- 
played, was  dubbed  a  knight — Sir  James  Metcalfe,  of  Nappa — 
on  the  field  of  Agincourt. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  second  son.  Major  Metcalfe 
returned,  with  his  family,  to  England ;  and  in  due  time  became 
a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire.  He  had 
scTcral  children  bom  to  him,  of  whom  five  survived  their  child- 
hood— the  two  sons  we  have  named,  and  three  daughters. 
Charles,  the  subject  of  our  paper,  was  sent  to  school  at  an  early 
age,  to  Bromley,  in  Middlesex.  Of  what  he  did  there,  or  what 
he  learnt,  or  of  his  youthful  disposition,  almost  nothing  is 
known,  beyond  that  he  was  of  a  reserved  disposition,  and 
altoffether  eclipsed  by  the  more  showy  qualities  of  his  brother. 
At  Seven  years  of  age  he  was  transferred  to  Eton,  from  which 
time  his  real  life  for  us  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 

We  get  the  germ  of  the  future  man  in  the  following 
extract: — 

^  He  went  to  that  famous  seminary  as  an  oppidan,  and  boarded 
with  his  tutor,  Mr.  Goodal],  afterwards  head-master  and  provost  of 
the  college;  Dr.  Heath  being  then  preceptor-in-chief.  As  at  the 
private  school,  so  at  the  pubuc,  he  was  known  as  a  quiet,  retiring 
Doy.  He  was  not  celebrated  for  his  adroitness  in  any  athletic 
exercises.  He  was  neither  a  cricketer  nor  a  boater.  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  ever  played  at  fives.  But  it  is  on  record,  and  on  very  suf- 
ficient authority,  that  he  was  once  seen  riding  on  a  camel.  '  I  heard,' 
says  Dr.  Goodall,  many  years  afterwards,  'the  boys  shouting,  and 
went  over,  and  saw  young  Metcalfe  ridins  on  a  camel ;  bo  you  see  he 
was  always  Orientally  inclined.'  " — ^Vol.  I.,  p.  7. 

But  if  he  did  not  excel  in  sports  and  gymnastics,  he  did  as  a 
student.  Thoughtiul,  beyond  his  age,  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  school  routine  of  leoming,  but  he  made  excursions 
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into  every  department  of  literatore ;  and  "  a  holiday  was  fer 
him  of  yalae  only  as  it  gave  him  time  to  puzzle  over  Bowley's 
poems,  to  read  Oibboo,  to  translate  Ariosto  and  Roassean ;  wad 
to  tread  the  echoing  cloisters^  immersed  in  day-dreams  of  fiitare 
renown/* 

This  last  oooupation  was  one  which  especially  oharaotsrized 
yomig  Metoalfe;  and,  in  the  wide  ranffe  of  bic^frsphy,  we 
know  of  no  one  who  so  tenaetoiisly  hdd  by,  and  so  folly 
realiaed,  '^  Ihe  dream  of  his  youth/'  But  he  was  not  allowed 
to  stay  at  Eton  long — only  till  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year — 
when  he  was  call^  upon  by  his  &iher  to  filter  vpon  life's 
duties,  and  to  oarve  out  a  position  for  himself,  ''it  was  an 
awkward  fact/'  says  the  biographer,  ^  in  the  lives  of  the  two 
young  Metcalfes — Theophilus  9M  Charles — ^that  their  &ther 
was  an  East  India  director/'  And  so  it  seemed;  for  the  major 
had  deteimined  to  dispatch  Charles,  young  as  he  was,  to  Inma 
-«4he  elder  brother  bemg  about  also  to  be  sent  off  ]to  China.  A 
few  mcmths'  resmte,  however,  was  allowed  him,  duiinff  which, 
entering  into  society,  he  perpetrated  the  indiscretion  of  fidling 
in  love.  Boy  though  he  was,  it  was  no  boyidi  attachment ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  iliat  he  continned  fidthful  (tar  he 
never  married)  to  his  first  love  until  death.  The  tune  of 
departure,  however>  came ;  and  on  the  16th  cf  June,  1800,  he 
took  leave  of  aU  his  frimds,  and  left  London,  and,  aflter 
roending  a  few  days  at  Portsmouth,  he  embarked  ton  India. 
Iror  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  we  must  refer  onr  readers  to 
the  volumes  themselves. 

He  reached  Calcutta  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1801.  The  next 
day  he  went  round  with  his  letters  of  introduction,  officially 
reported  himself,  ordered  a  palanquin,  hired  servants,  and  then 
commenced  his  career  as  a  young  writer  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service. 

Charles  Metcalfe  had  no  great  difficulties  or  obstacles  to 
encounter  or  surmount  in  the  outset ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
everything  to  favour  his  introduction  into  public  life— for  the 
son  of  a  director  will  not  often  lack  friends  in  India.  His 
merits  did  not  consist  in  fighting  his  way  to  a  good  position, 
in  spite  of  difficulties ;  but  m  this — that  he,  day  by  day,  and 
year  by  year,  improved  the  advantages  he  possessed  at  the 
commencement.  We  are  inclined  to  think  this  latter  the 
harder  task  of  the  two.  A  man's  powers  and  faculties  become 
invigorated  and  sharpened  by  resistance;  and  the  very  oj^kk 
sition  he  has  to  encounter,  will  often  prove  the  stepping-stone 
to  success ;  whereas,  when  his  path  Ues  easy  and  pudn  before 
him,  there  is  danger,  lest  he  become  emasculated,  and  sink  down 
to  unpretending  mediocrity. 
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Metealfe  inteDded  to  commence  work  at  once,  but  from  tlie 
diflripatioii  which  the  hospitalities  of  Calcutta  induced,  he 
ohsflgyes,  in  his  journal,  at  the  end  of  February,  that  he  had 
noifainff^  but  illnesa  to  record.  Shaking  himself  loose,  however, 
firan  these  bonds,  he  determined  to  grapple  with  and  master 
the  msAiire  hmgnages,  in  order  to  quaU^  nimself  for  the  actiye 
bumess  ef  his  prmssion. 

Srery  student  of  Indian  history  knows  that  to  Lord  Wel- 
kdey  we  honour  is  due  g(  founding  the  CoUege  of  Fort 
WilHam,  ''  as  a  nursery  for  young  Indiim  administratc^s/'  His 
lordship,  with  that  penetration  and  sagacity  which  so  dis- 
tingcdsned  him,  discerned  the  wants  of  India,  and  forthwith 
began  to  find  the  means  of  supplying  them.  It  aufi^ired  well 
fcfr  the  success  of  his  scheme,  that  Charles  Metcalfe  was  tSie 
first  student  admitted  into  the  college  he  had  estaUished. 
Metcalfe  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  studies ;  indeed,  he 
woAed  too  hard,  and  that,  together  with  the  exhausdnr 
influences  of  the  climate,  imnerred  and  prostrated  him;  aoa 
the  poor  lad — he  was  not  yet  seventeen — away  there  in  his 
Bolftude,  began  to  Team  for  home.  "Sorrow's  crown  ef 
sorrow,"  his  biographer  most  beautifdlly  says,  **  was  pressing 
heavib^  ^!P^^  him;  for  he  clung  to  tlie  memory  of  happier 
days.  He  wrote  home  to  implore  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  return ;  but  ere  he  could  get  an  answer,  he  was  gazetted  as 
assistant  to  the  embassy  to  the  Arab  states,  which  appointment^ 
however,  he  never  took  up,  as  he  was  allowed  the  option  of 
another — that  of  assistant  to  the  resident  with  Dowlah  Bao 
Sdndiah*  He  had  been  induced  to  prefer  this,  from  the  fact 
that  an  dd  firiend  of  his  father's,  Colonel  Collins,  was  the 
reodsnt.  The  adventures  of  Metcalfe  on  his  road  to  the  court 
of  Scindiah  ;  how  he  was  attacked  by  the  banditti,  we  have  not 
time  to  relate ;  nor  how  Colonel  Collins  and  he  could  not  agree, 
whieh  ended  in  Metcalfe's  returning  to  Calcutta. 

We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  Metcalfe's  mother.  We 
give  one  extract  from  a  letter  of  hers,  as  iUustrative  of  her 
character,  and  of  hw  probable  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
her  son.  'Die  letter  was  in  answer  to  his  request  to  be  allowed 
to  Fsiiiiii  home  :«— 

**  If  you  haye,"  says  she,  '^  a  grain  of  ambitioB,  you  are  in  the  field 
for  it,  and  the  ball  is  at  your  foot.  What  is  it  you  want  ?  With 
friends,  money,  attention,  credit,  good  sense,  abilities^  and  a  prospect 
before  you  which  hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands,  in  that  country 
hare  not,  you  want,  I  fear,  my  dear  Charles,  a  contented  mind." — 
To).  I.,  p.  01,  note. 

He  needed  not  the  stimnlna  of  such  eonsideratisBS»  fer  he 
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had  already  beg^  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  Indian  life,  and 
on  his  return  to  Calcutta  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  the 
office  of  the  chief  secretary  to  Government.  At  this  time,  also, 
his  brother,  being  in  poor  health,  and  wishing  for  a  change  of 
scene  and  air,  paid  him  an  unexpected  yisit  from  Canton. 
This  visit  of  his  brother  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence 
upon  his  mind  ;  and  he  had  also  every  stimulus  to  exertion  and 
industry,  being  now  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Lord  Wellealej 
himself.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  words  of  his 
biographer.    He  says  : — 

"  In  that  grand  viceregal  school  [the  goyernor-general's  office]  the 
clever  boys  of  the  civil  service  ripened  rapidly  into  statesmen.  They 
saw  there  how  empires  were  governed.  The  imposing  spectacle  fired 
their  young  ambition,  and  each  in  turn  grew  eager  and  resolute  to 
make  for  himself  a  place  in  history.  Of  all  men  living,  perhaps. 
Lord  Wellesley  was  the  one  around  whose  character  and  conduct 
the  largest  amount  of  youthful  admiration  was  likely  to  gather. 
There  was  a  vastness  in  all  his  conceptions  which  irresistibly 
appealed  to  the  imaginations  of  his  disciples.  Their  faith  in  him 
was  unbounded.  The  promptitude  and  decision  with  which  ho  acted, 
dispelled  all  doubts  and  disarmed  all  scepticism.  Embodied  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Wellesley,  statesmanship  was  in  the  eyes  of  his 
pupils  a  splendid  reality.  They  saw  in  him  a  great  man,  with  great 
things  to  accomplish.  As  he  walked  up  ana  down  the  spacious 
central  hall  of  the  newly  erected  Government  House,  now  dictating 
the  terms  of  a  letter  to  be  dispatched  to  one  political  fonctionary — 
now  to  another,  keeping  many  pens  employed  at  once,  but  never 
confusing  the  arguments  or  language  proper  to  each,  there  was  a 
moral  grandeur  about  him,  seen  through  which,  the  scant  propor- 
tions of  the  little  vicerov  grew  into  something  almost  sublime. 
There  could  not  be  a  finer  forcing-house  for  young  ambition.  Charles 
Metcalfe  grew  apace  in  it." — ^Vol.  I.,  p.  77. 

Metcalfe  was  soon  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  governor-general.  It  was  on  this  wise.  Lake 
and  Wellesley  having  defeated  the  Mahrattas,  and  reduced 
Bcindiah  to  submission,  the  latter  chief  had  consented  to  receive 
a  subsidiary  force  into  his  dominions.  The  question  was  then 
debated  in  council  as  to  where  this  force  was  to  be  located. 
Now  Metcalfe,  in  his  journey  to  Scindiah's  court,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  had  been  no  inattentive  observer ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  ventured  to  draw  up  a  memorandum,  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  Wellesley,  in  which  he  recommended  Kotah,  as 
the  fittest  place  if  the  force  were  to  be  centralized,  or,  if  not, 
still  for  a  detachment  of  the  force.  His  lordship  read  it,  and 
wrote  the  follovnng  flattering  eulogium  upon  tne  margin: — 
*'  This  paper  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Metcalfe's  chwraoter 
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and  talents.  It  may  become  very  usefiil.  A  copy  of  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  commander-in-chief^  and  another  to  Major  Mal- 
colm.— ^W.''    He  was  at  this  time  nineteen  years  of  age. 

The  governor-general's  favour  did  not  rest  here ;  for  soon 
after,  on  hostilities  being  commenced  against  Holkar,  he  dis- 
patched Metcalfe  to  General  Lake's  camp  to  act  as  political 
assistant.  The  duties  of  this  office  were  of  a  very  complicated 
kind.  He  had  to  negotiate  treaties,  detach  chiefs  from  their 
alliances,  collect  information  of  the  movements  of  the  armies, 
&c.  Bnt  the  official  himself  was  always  looked  down  upon 
and  sneered  at  by  the  soldiers  as  a  mere  civilian.  Metcalfe 
had  his  own  way  of  vindicating  himself.  General  Lake  had 
determined  upon  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Deeg,  distant 
forty-five  miles  from  Affra.  On  the  13th  of  December  our 
troops  sat  down  before  the  place ;  on  the  23rd  a  breach  was 
reported  practicable.  Charles  Metcalfe  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany the  storming  party,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  mount  the 
breach ;  and  the  fi;allantry  of  his  conduct  drew  forth  the  special 
commendations  of  Lord  Lake  in  his  official  dispatch  concerning 
the  reduction  of  the  fortress.  We  must  pass  over  the  succeed 
ing  events  of  the  campaign.  A  change  of  governors  was  now 
impending,  and  by  consequence  a  change  of  policy.  On  the 
20th  of  August,  1806,  Lord  Wellesley  left  India ;  and  a  month 
previous  Lord  Comwallis  had  re-entered  upon  the  governor- 
generalship. 

Lord  ComwaUiB  went  over  pledged  to  a  policy  of  economy, 
for  the  Indian  Government  was  in  a  serious  s^te  of  financial 
embarraasment.  But  it  is  always  difficult  and  unpopular  to 
inaugurate  and  to  execute  such  a  policy,  especially  in  a  country 
wliere  dominion  is  retained  by  the  force  of  arms.  Accordingly, 
there  was  great  dissatisfaction  in  Lord  Lake's  camp  with  tibe 
measures  of  the  new  governor-general ;  and  no  one  was  more 
dissatisfied  than  Charles  Metcalfe.  Writing  to  his  friend, 
J.  W.  Sherer,  who  was  in  the  Government  office  at  Calcutta, 
he  says : — 

"  I  hope  for  the  best  from  Lord  Comwallia^s  administration ;  but 
I  am,  I  confess,  without  confidence.  It  is  surely  unwise  to  fetter 
the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief  (referring  to  orders  that  had 
been  recetyed  to  cease  hostilities,  and  to  come  to  terms  with  Holkar, 
if  possible),  and  to  stop  all  operations  imtil  his  own  arrival.  We 
shall  have  Holkar  near  us  in  a  few  days.  I  wish  you  would  send  us 
money." 

Hete,  as  Mr.  Kaye  well  remarks,  was  the  prime  difficulty. 
Holkar  deserved  to  be  pimished,  without   aoubt ;    but  the 
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€k>T6fnabeiit  lacked  the  mmoAoi  doiog  it,  ISmt  they  kftd  not  the 
smewB  of  war. 

Our  readers  must  follow  for  themselves  the  somewhat  intri- 
oate  course  of  this  campaign,  aad  the  still  aM>re  iatroate  course 
of  diplomacy  with  the  hostile  Mahratta  chie&,  uaitil  finally 
peace  was  concluded;  and  then  Metcalfe's  funotioiis  havng 
ceased,  he  returned  once  again  to  CaimiUita. 

His  next  appointment  was  first  assistant  to  the  resident 
at  DelhL  He  continued  disoharginff  the  duties  of  this  offise 
until  he  was  selected  by  Lord  Minto  (who  had  in  the  meantiios 
ssooeeded  to  the  Govemment)  as  envoy  to  Ijahore.  He  fifled 
this  office  with  singular  tact  and  abiuty.  His  oligect  was  to 
counteract  French  mflueoce  and  intrigue,  and  to  Ibnn  aa 
allian<ce  with  Bunjeet  Singh,  so  as  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  ObA 
that  time  believed  imminent)  French  invasion.  The  tiifficultiiw 
of  the  mission  were  fp^eat,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  mission 
itself^  and  of  the  chief  with  whom  he  had  to  deaL  However, 
by  pwseveranoft  consummate  ftbility,  and  prudence^  he  at  lengtii 
effected  the  object  of  the  embassy.  If  our  readers  will  iwcdmct 
that  at  this  tune  he  was  scaroely  twenty-three  ^ears  of  age, 
aad  i^  together  with  this,  they  will  read  the  dispatfthes  and 
minutes  that  Metcalfe  wrote  to  and  for  tiie  conaidenitioB  oi  the 
governor-general,  they  will  approximate  to  some  conception  of 
the  vast  powers  of  his  mind.  They  were  not  powers  diat  mani- 
fested themselves  in  brilliant  and  magnificent  schemes,  or  ia 
darmg  modes  of  action,  but  in  calm  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and 
in  penetrating  foresight  and  prudence.  The  diplomacy  of 
Charles  Metcalfe  at  this  period  would  have  done  ao  discrem  to 
those  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  schools  of  statesmanship. 

After  this  he  filled  some  other  appointments,  till,  ia  1811, 
Mr.  Seton  vacating  the  residency  of  Delhi,  Metcalfe  was 
selected  to  succeed  mm.  Most  of  our  readers  will  be  undoubt- 
edlv  acquainted  with^  the  office  and  duties  of  a  resident  at  aa 
Indian  court.  He,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  be  the  king  aad 
prime  minister  in  one,  as  he  has  to  superintend  the  intonai 
affisdrs  of  the  country,  collect  revenues,  ac,  in  fact,  peiform  all 
the  duties  that  are  included  under  the  teim  government  These 
may  be  modified  somewhat  by  his  relation  to  the  ostensible 
monarch,  or  as  we  would  phrase  it,  difficilized,  by  that  xdation, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  to  contend  with  all  the  corrupt  influences  of 
a  native  court,  the  perfidy  of  the  natives  themselves,  and  a  host 
of  other  obstacles  to  upright  and  impartial  administration,  that 
luxuriate  in  the  Oriental  soil.  MetcaJfe,  it  will  suffice  to  say, 
filled  his  post  as  such  posts  are  seldom  filled,  and  this,  too,  in  a 
time  of  much  inquietude  aad  no  ordinanr  difficulty.  Birt  ao 
oppositiKm  was  proof  to  the  patient  toil  aad  peraeveiaaee  wUoh 
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ha  fanm^  to  bear  upon  it.  Slowly  bat  surdy  it  mve  way  to 
the  steaay  resistanoe  and  attack  of  tkat  virtuous  mind.  Straight- 
forward in  all  his  acts,  he  would  never  condescend  to  employ 
the  common  artifices  of  policy,  which  are  deceits,  but  resting 
himadf  on  die  right  and  the  tmey  he  ensured  to  himself  certain 


We  should  like  scyrne  of  ear  sentimental  apologists  fcv  the 
long  of  Delhi  to  read  the  account  Mr.  Kaye  has  given  us  of  the 
fouT  wrongs  that  were  continually  wreakea  upon  some  victim  o^ 
oih^  la  that  same  court  daring  Metcalfe  s  residence  there. 
Speaking  of  the  policy  which  the  resident  was  attempting  to 
carry  o«tp  he  tells  us : — 

**  It  was  his  policy,  while  exercising  firm  control  in  all  matters  of 
essential  importance,  to  abafcaiu  firom  meddling  with  petty  details 
connected  with  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  palace.  JBut  nothing 
waa  more  dUffieult  than  this.  He  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
leporta  of  robbery  and  murder  that  came  to  him  from  that  great  sty 
of  poQation;  and  yet  he  could  not  deal  with  offences  so  committed 
as  ne  wooU  with  crimes  more  immediately  under  his  jurisdiction, 
committed  in  the  open  city.  E^en  the  truth  struggled  out  but  dimly 
from  the  murky  recesses  of  the  palace.  Sometimes  little  things  were 
magnified  and  mystified  into  gigantic  shadows,  which  dissolved  at 
the  toueh  of  judicial  inquiry.  At  others  it  was  not  to  be  doubted 
that  temUe  realities  were  altogether  obscured  and  lost  among  the 
swarming  labyrinths  of  that  great  building."— Vol.  L,  p.  256. 

We  may  dte,  wpi^priatelv,  in  this  place,  a  few  passages  from 
the  xninatea  and  letters  or  Metcalfe,  in  order  to  show  his 
enlightened  views  of  government,  and  which^  if  they  had 
been  carried  out,  would  in  all  probability  have  prevent^  the 
outbreak  of  that  terrible  mutiny,  the  consequences  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  deplore  for  many  a  long  year. 

The  first  relates  to  that  much  vexed  question,  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  zemindais,  or  zumeendars,  as  they  are  called  in 
these  vohnnea  :— 

«<  Admittiag/'  says  he, ''  that  the  Gcv^nment  has  the  property  of 
the  soiiy  the  questioa  is,  as  the  Government  cannot  occupy  the  land, 
and  as  the  land  requires  resident  proprietors,  who  are  the  ])eople 
that  next  to  the  Government  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  best  right  P 
It  b  here  that  the  paramount  claim  of  the  village  zumeendars  may  be 
justly  and  indisputably  contended  for.  What  men  can  have  greater 
rights  than  those  whose  ancestors  have  occupied  the  same  lands  and 
luuntations  from  time  immemorial ;  who  live  on  the  soil  entirely,  and 
enltivate  it  at  their  own  expense,  and  by  their  own  labour ;  who 
reeeife  it  by  heredituy  succession  or  by  pjwchase;  who  leave  it  to 
their  ehildren,  or,  if  reduced  by  necessity,  sell  it  or  mortgage  it ;  or 
if  tksf  oliooae»  transfer  it  by  gift  during  their  Uvea  r— Vol  I^  p.  266. 
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Having  argued  for  th^  juistice  of  the  claims  of  the  someendars, 
he  supposes  uiat  some  might  object  on  the  ground  of  policy  ; 
he  thus  meets  any  such  objection : — 

''  The  world  is  governed  by  an  irresistible  power,  which  giveth  and 
taketh  away  dominion ;  and  vain  would  be  the  impotent  prudence  of 
men  against  the  operations  of  its  Almighty  influence. 
.  ^'  All  that  riders  can  do  is  to  merit  dominion  hu  promoting  the  htip* 
piness  of  those  under  them.  If  we  perform  our  duty  in  this  respect, 
the  gratitude  of  India  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  will  accom- 
pany our  name  throughout  all  ages,  whatever  may  be  the  revolutions 
of  futurity ;  but  if  we  withhold  blessings  firom  our  subjects  firom  a 
selfish  apprehension  of  possible  danger  at  a  remote  period,  we  shall 
merit  that  reserve  which  time  has  possibly  in  store  for  us,  and  shall 
£eJ1  with  the  mingled  hatred  and  contempt — ^the  hisses  and  execra- 
tions of  mankind." — Vol.  I.,  p.  269. 

« 

What  noble  words  are  these !  The  sentence  we  have 
italicized  is  worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  every  senate-house 
in  the  world ;  and  defines  the  duty  of  all  governments,  and  the 
end  of  all  legislation.  We  eive  one  more,  as  it  concerns  the 
character  of  our  dominion  in  India : — 

"  The  writer  of  these  remarks  does  not  shrink  from  briefly  stating 
his  opinion,  that  an  increase  of  our  army  is  highly  expedient,  and, 
perhaps,  absolutely  necessary  for  our  existence  in  India;  and  we  ought 
to  govern  our  policy  by  different  considerations  from  those  which 
regulate  the  orders  of  the  GK)vemment  at  home.  Our  power  in 
India  rests  upon  our  military  superiority.    It  has  no  foundation  in 

the  affections  of  our  subjects It  can  only  be  upheld  by  our 

military  prowess,  and  that  policy  is  best  suited  to  our  situation  in 
India,  which  tends  in  the  greatest  degree  to  increase  our  military 
power  by  all  means  consistent  with  justice."— Vol.  I.,  pp.  287 — 8. 

• 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  him  further  through  the  situa- 
tions he  held  in  India.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  he  quitted 
Delhi  amid  the  regrets  of  all  classes;  that  he  afterwards 
accepted  the  political  secretariat  under  Lord  Hastings;  and 
after  that  proceeded  to  Hyderabad,  as  resident,  where  he  fell 
under  the  temporary  displeasure  of  the  govemor-eenersJ,  by 
his  manful  opposition  to  the  vile  practices  of  the  bazudng-house 
of  Palmer  and  Co. — ^which  firm  were  gradually  impoverishing 
the  Nizam  and  his  country — and  would  have  succeeded  in  doing 
it  effectually,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unflinching  honesty  of  Sir 
Oharles  MetcaUe.  He  remained  in  India  until  he  had  won  for 
himself  -the  highest  posts  in  the  Government ;  and  then  he 
resigned,  because  of  a  ^ght  which  had  been  put  upon  him  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  During  his  provisional  governor- 
generalship,  he  emancipated  the  press — an  act  which  elicited, 
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not  from  the  Board  of  Directors^  this  being  the  cause  of  their 
dight  towards  him,  but  from  all  classes  of  enlightened  men/ 
the  highest  approbation.  We  must  leave*  it  to  Mr.  Eaye  to 
descri^  his  departure  from  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1838 : — 

"His  residence  in  Calcutta  was  brief  [Mr.  Kaye  refers  to  the 
time  before  his  denarture,  as  Sir  Charles  had  but  just  returned  from 
Agra] ;  but  from  first  to  last  it  was  a  great  ovation.  He  had  taken 
his  pasaaee  for  England  in  a  Bristol  ship,  called  the  St.  George. 
The  ressd  was  to  sail  on  the  15th  of  £^ebruary.  The  interviJ, 
though  brief,  was  a  busy  one.  Entertaininent  followed  entertain- 
ment— address  followed  address.  The  cold  season  had  been  one  of 
unusual  animation ;  and  Metcalfe  arrived  to  find  the  social  energies 
of  his  friends  well  nigh  expended  by  the  constant  demands  that  had 
been  made  upon  them  by  oft-repeated  festivities.  But  his  presence 
was  a  signal  for  renewed  exertion.  There  were  Metcalfe  dumers, 
and  Metcalfe  balls,  and  Metcalfe  meetings ;  and  no  one  was  con- 
tented who  had  not  drunk,  or  danced,'  or  spoken,  in  honour  of  the 
'  honestest  statesman  we  ever  had,'  *  and  the  most  hospitable  and 
loveable  of  men." — ^Yol.  11.,  p.  214. 

He  left  an  influence  for  good  in  India  which  can  never  be 
calculated,  and  a  name  which  has  never  been  equalled.  And 
this  high  position-— to  his  honour  be  it  said — ^he  attained  solely 
by  the  sterling  integrity  of  his  character,  and  the  honesty  of 
his  aims. 

Sir  CHaailes  arrived  in  England,  after  an  absence  of  thirl^- 
eight  years.  His  parents  h^  long  ere  this  descended  to  the 
grave.  His  elder  brother  also  had  died,  hence,  his  title.  Sir 
Charles.  The  late  king,  however,  subsequently  to  Metcalfe's 
assumption  of  his  fiunuy  honours,  had  conferrea  upon  him  the 
distinction  of  a  G.C.B. — ^no  mean  indication  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  in  England.  Sir  Charles  retired  to 
Clifton,  to  die  residence  of  his  wectionate  sister,  Mrs.  Smvthe, 
intending  and  hoping  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  lite  in 
ease,  and  the  society  of  his  friends.  But,  as  all  know,  he  was 
not  allowed  the  sweets  of  repose  for  any  lenj^thened  period. 
He  was  soon  asked  to  take  the  governorship  of  Jamaica ; 
where,  by  his  conciliatory  policy,  he  aid  so  much  to  restore  that 
peace,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ferment,  consequent 
upon  the  emancipation  of  the  8laves.t  His  poUoy  was 
digmfied  and  firm — ^worthy,  in  every  way,  of  the  character 
he  had  gained  for  himself  in  India.  He  completed  his  task, 
and  a  second  time  retired  into  private  life.  Such  a  man,  how- 
ever, while  Ufe  lasted,  could  be  ill  spared  from  the  service  of  his 

•  Speech  of  Mr.  Theodore  Dickens.  *  .  .     ^       . 

t  we  pronoonce  no  opinion  upon  the  question  at  issue  m  Jamaica 
between  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  a  section  of  our  missionaries. 

H.S. — ^VOL.  IV.  K 
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coimtry ,  baweyer  well  he  kad  earned  his  rest  Onoi  again  h% 
at  the  hiddjaag  of  his  80¥eragn^  flaced  hia  aervicea  at  the 
diroosal  of  the  state* 

t&Aada  was  the  nest  sphere  of  his  gOTemment.  He  there 
wielded  the  sword  of  authority  with  the  same  dignity  and 
righteousness.  The  coh>nT  at  that  time  was  in  a  transition 
irtate;  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  goTemor  and  his 
conncnL  Bat  wise  was  his  demeanour — firm^  but  just ;  a  stem 
ui^older  of  the  privileges  of  the  crown,  but  a  respectfbl 
observer  of  the  rignts  of  the  people.  He  was  suffering  at  this 
time  under  a  severe  malady  in  hia  cheek,  which  was,  indeed, 
gradually  eating  away  his  me.  The  salvation  of  his  life  bade 
him  retire;  dut^  exhoarted  him  to  ronain,  and  duty  never 
qpgpealed  to  him  in  vain.  He  remained  till  the  danger  which 
impended  over  the  colony  was  past ;  till  the  ship  had  passed 
the  breakers,  and  had  the  open  sea,  unstilled  though  that  w«% 
before  her.  His  conduct  won  for  him  the  approbation  oi  his 
sovereign  and  her  ministers.  The  Queen  manifested  especial 
solicitude  on  his  behalf.  A  peerage  was  conferred  upon  mm : 
he  was  now  Lord  Metcalfe  of  JB*em  HiQ ;  and  he  then  returned 
to  England  to  die,  havinff  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  servioe  of 
his  country,  and,  throa^houi  hia  whole  career,  maintained  a 
spotkas  fSune.  Of  his  boundless  ffenerosity  and  self-eaeEifioe 
we  cannot  speak ;  but  we  will  conclude  our  paper  by  notisiBg 
his  death — ^when  the  veteran  statesman,  who  had  been  exposed 
to  all  the  evil  infiuenoes  of  an  Eastern  life,  prepared  kuisel^  as 
a  little  diild,  to  depart  to  his  Father's  home. 

Hjs  end  was  drawing  near ;  so  rapid  were  the  advaness  his 
mafiady  made.  ^  He  had  emrossod  a  wish  to  see  a  little  giri> 
a  daug^it^  of  his  firiend,  Goionel  Hi^^inson.    She  came 

''And  spent  much  of  ker  time  in  Metcalfe's  room,  reading  the 

Scriptttres  to  him  every  day This  child  of  seven  years  read 

GK>a'8  blessed  word  to  the  dying  statesman,  and  he  received  the  glad 

tidings  of  salvation  as  a  little  child He  had  an  abiding  sense 

of  the  efi&cacy  of  the  atonement.  He  rested  all  bis  hopes  on  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.**— Vol.  11.,  p.  443. 

Tkn  lie  died :  a  pattern  sCatesman,  and  a  diiU  of  Ged. 
May  England  never  want  Ibr  such-like  sons  I 
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AUT.  IV.— PHILIP  PATERNOSTER. 

JMIm  PatemoHer.    A  Tractarian  Lore  Story.    Bj  an  Ek^PaseyitAi 
Lon^n:  Bentlej.    1858. 

Whaxsvbji  exo€ptum  we  might  take  to  that  anomaloua  entit;, 
yelept  ike  reHgiouM  novel,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  its  ecck^ 
moinettl  congener  should  lie  open  to  the  same  objections.  A 
litde  dvoUery,  somewhat  of  high  colouring,  and  exaggeratian 
both  of  feeling  and  fact  in  connexion  with  the  latter,  embeUisk 
or  ridicule  onlj  matters  of  form,  and  endanger  in  no  reipeet 
our  reveience  for  things  sacred  and  divine.  The  one  relates 
ekiefty  to  finbles,  the  other  to  grave  spiritual  realities ;  hence 
walindulge  ourselves  in  playing  with  externals,  while  we  veil  our 
horn  berare  the  majesty  of  raigion.  This  distinction  is  our 
Maramisihftd  reason  (not  our  apology,  for  it  needs  none)  for 
introducing  to  our  readers  a  few  of  the  fbraeriee  of  Tncta* 
nanism,  aa  set  iorOi  in  an  amusing  and  gra|mic  manner  by  the 
anther  of  **  Philip  Paternoster,"  the  anti-Tractarian  fiction 
now  before  us.  Written  by  a  person  who  has  threaded  the 
hbyrintk  and  oome  back,  the  work  confirms  our  long-seated 
oonvietion  that  it  is  not  on  the  more  serious  natures  amongst 
«B  that  Popeij  proper,  or  Popery  spurious,  makes  its  most 
ready  inqxression;  but  rather  on  light,  volatile  dispositions, 
who  like  to  do  their  religion,  like  any  other  task,  not  feel  it, 
and  who  wish  to  make  that  task  in  the  doing  of  it  aa  pic- 
turesque and  graceful  as  they  can,  that  it  may  be  light  and 
pleasant  to  themselves,  and  attract  the  observation  and  admira- 
tion of  others.  A  few  serious  and  saturnine  medisevalists  wiU 
doubtless  here  and  there  be  met  with,  and  these  at  last  are  oer^ 
tain  to  reach  the  goal  to  which  they  tend,  ensconcing  themselves 
eventually  in  the  niche  of  some  monastic  cell,  dark  and  hard 
as  their  ascetic  idiosyncracy ;  but  the  generality  of  converts, 
first,  to  the  modified  Romanism  of  St.  JBamabas,  and,  after^ 
wards,  to  the  pronounced  Bcmianism  of  the  See  of  Westminstw* 
win  be  found  to  be  of  the  class  indicated — shallow  natures,  oveiv 
laid  with  empty  sentiment  as  distinffuished  from  sensibility, 
whose  eye  can  reach  no  deeper  than  the  surface  of  things,  and 
whose  religion  is  more  a  fashion  and  habit  than  an  exi^rienoe 
of  the  awakened  souL  To  illustrate  this  view  we  shall  indul^ 
ourselves  with  a  picture  or  two  from  this  amusing  novel,  dis* 
ftUiwiwg  any  higher  object  than  the  entertainment  of  our 
readers  with  the  absurdities  of  a  very  silly  set  of  men,  and  the 
warning  which  our  sense  of  ridicule  conveys  against  the  IbUiea 
by  which  they  have  been  misled. 

B  2 
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Tke  leanings  towards  picturesque  faiths  and  worships  are 
things  rather  to  be  guarded  ag^ainst  narrowly,  than  to  be  indis- 
criminately indulged.  The  wiser,  deeper,  and  more  thought- 
ful natures,  are  mose  which  least  need  or  care  for  imposing 
adjuncts,  and  sensible  aids  of  pubUc  worship.  If  we  must, 
inoeed,  choose  between  them,  a  Quaker  bareness  of  ornament 
is  better,  safer,  more  Scriptural  and  satisfactory — ^than  a  krge 
ceremonial,  fine  shows,  "  men-singers,  and  womennsingers,  and 
the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  musical  instruments,  and  that 
of  all  sorts/'  We  desire  to  put  on  record  our  deliberate  con- 
viction that  it  is  not  the  most  earnest,  deyout,  and  spiritually- 
minded  of  any  community,  who  are  loudest  in  their  clamour 
for  magnificent  churches  and  a  more  splendid  ritual — but 
rather  Ukose  who  are  the  reverse  of  these.  In  such  matters 
we  are  not  strait-laced — ^but  neither  are  we  loose-principled. 
We  see  no  objection  to  organs  and  chants,  wisely  and  devoutly 
used ;  but  we  do  see  a  great  evil^in  supposing  painted  windows 
an  offering  acceptable  to  God ;  taper  spires  elevation  of  soul  to 
Heaven ;  stalls,  in  the  place  of  pews,  stepping-stones  in  the 
upward  way ;  and  harp  and  organ,  harmonium,  and  responsive 
sonff  the  necessary  utterance,  or  even  awakeners,  of  devout 
aspiration.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  relating  to  divine 
things,  we  must  observe  that  divinest  feature  of  our  divine 
religion — to  BwieiKBe^^tlie  '^  moderation ''  which  the  apostle 
exyoins  upon  the  Philippians.  In  Christianity  it  is  beyond  all 
other  things  remarkable  how  little  is  strictly  prescribed  to  us — 
how  rarely  we  are  tied  down  to  literal  observance ;  the  Holy 
Ghost  seeming  to  think  that  a  renewed  heart  may  be  safely 
trusted  both  with  its  conduct  of  life  and  its  ordinal  of  worship. 
This  is  a  lesson  of  charity  toward  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
non-essentials,  but  it  is  aJso  an  appeal  to  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  human  life,  that  common  sense  and  that  fitness  of  means 
to  ends,  without  which  "  nothing  is  good,  nothing  strong.*'  In 
all  questions  relating  to  public  worship  and  the  appurtenances 
thereof,  if  we  adhere  to  the  apostles  epieikes  we  shall  not 
ereatly  err.  It  is  but  the  Pagan  poet's  in  medio  tu  tuHssimui: 
wis. 

Having  delivered  our  soul  of  its  burden  on  this  head,  we 
proceed  to  cull  a  specimen  or  two  illustrative  of  the  genus  full- 
olown  Tractarian,  that  our  readers  may  at  once  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  clerical  masquerade,  and  be  admonished  whereunto  the 
bucLs  of  ecclesiastical  foppeiy  may  grow.  To  begin  at  the 
beginning,  with  the  ordination  of  the  hero,  who  is  one  of 
twenty  more  sensible  and  ordinary  men,  he  being  the  only 
Tractarian  eccentric  of  the  score,  we  read : — 

**  He  emerged  firom  the  little  knot  of  his  compeers  with  a  firm  and 
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manly  step,  and  knelt  gracefully  before  the  bishop  in  his  appointed 
turn.  When,  too,  he  rose  from  his  knees,  and  returned  to  his  place, 
with  all  the  weighty  responsibility  of  his  new  calling  fresh  upon  him, 
he  displayed  to  those  many  gazers  a  countenance  still  cahn  and  col- 
lected, though  the  downcast  eyes  and  clasped  hands  betokened  any- 
thing rather  than  absence  of  appreciation  of  his  then  position. 
Without  beinff,  perhaps,  strictly  nandsome,  he  was  a  man  that,  in 
any  case,  ooiUd  not  fail  to  interest  a  beholder.  The  face  was 
decidedly  intellectual,  and  not  destitute  of  manly  beauty ;  but  there 
was  just  a  tinge  of  affectation  in  the  arrangement  of  those  physical 
adornments  that  perhaps,  in  the  slightest  degree,  detracted  from  the 
unquestionable  advantages  evident  in  his  outer  man.  Nature  had 
tinted  his  fiice  with  some  of  her  most  delicate  colours.  In  an  ordi- 
nary way,  you  could  perceive  he  was  singularly  pale,  and  the  flush 
that  now  tinged  his  cheek  was  perceptibly  transient,  and  due  to  the 
excitement  of  the  time  and  circumstance.  His  hair,  which  was  very 
dark,  almost  black,  was  too  long  for  a  man,  and  parted  quite  in  the 
middle,  whilst  it  streamed  down  his  back  like  the  portraits  of 
Edward  Irvine;.  He  wore  laijgo  whiskers,  such  as  one  generally 
sees  associated  with  that  hybrid  animal  termed  by  voung  ladies  'a 
duck,'  but,  in  more  common  parlance,  designated  a  K)p.  Altogether, 
he  had,  naturally  speaking,  very  many  of  the  elements  of  the  pet 
parson  in  him.  A  good  deal  of  this,  however,  was  taken  off  by  his 
dress,  which  was  singularly  clerical.  The  coat  collar  stood  stiff  and 
erect  as  a  Quaker's.  The  waistcoat  was  buttoned  tightly  up  to  his 
neck,  and  might,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  have  saved  the  neces- 
si^  of  under-unen.  The  shirt,  if  indeed  such  existed,  was  devoid  of 
collar,  and  just  the  smallest  amount  of  veij  narrow  white  tie  was 
visible  above  the  vest ;  whilst  the  bands,  of  the  minutest  possible 
sise,  lent  their  silent  evidence,  along  with  the  more  speaking  emblems 
of  the  youn^  clergyman's  attire,  that  he  who  had  so  curtailed  their 
dimensionB,  leaned  rather  to  Eome  than  G-eneva.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Paternoster  was  made  up  (by  Cox  and  Co.)  very  ecclesiasticallj 
indeed;  and,  though  there  was  nothing  positively  outre  in  his 
exterior,  yet,  had  you  met  him  in  the  street,  you  might  have  told  af 
a  glance  that  he  oichi't  take  in  the  Becard,  or  incline  to  the  Bible 
Societv.  Add  to  these  details  that  Philip  was  tall  and  slender,  and 
looked,  somewhere  about  his  real  age — ^twenty-five — and  you  have  as 
complete  a  picture  of  him  as  is  necessary  for  the  present. 

''  And  now,  the  special  ordination  service  beine  concluded,  that  con- 
gregatiim  arched  round  the  Table  of  Love,  and  in  partddng  of  the 
broken  bread  and  the  sacred  cup,  added  the  most  appropriate  sequel 
to  a  ceremony  which  had  all  along  been  imposing,  tnrilling, majestic; 
and  most  so  &om  its  very  calmness  and  tranquility. 

''The  entire  service  was  now  concluded,  andTmost  of  the  people  had 
left  the  chapel  before  Philip  rose  from  his  knees  on  the  steps  of  the 
communion  table,  or,  as  he  would  have  said,  '  the  altar.'  He  had 
studiously  presented  himself  among  the  very  last  batch  of  communi- 
cants, though  all  the  other  newly-ordained  had,  as  was  usual,  been 
the  ftrst  recipients.    In  fact,  the  general  congregation  waited  some 
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few  minutes  for  Philip  to  go  up  in  hia  turn;  and  more  tban  one  of 
his  brother  candidates,  on  observing  the  pause  created  by  his  hanging 
back,  had  nudged  him,  in  the  idea  that  he  was  laboortng  under 
absence  of  mind.  But  he  merely  unfolded  his  hands,  and  unelosed 
his  eyes  for  an  instant,  as  he  said,  *  I  prefer  to  remain,'  and  then 
relapsed  into  that  posture  of  utter  vacuity  and  helplessnesa,  which 
youthful  Tractarians  seem  to  suppose  an  index  of  humility  on  their 
part.  Doubtless  with  the  same  purpose  in  his  mind,  he  waited 
until  the  last  half-dozen  knelt  at  the  rails,  and  then  di^w  all  eyes 
towards  him  by  taking  his  place  in  the  midst  of  the  pew-openers, 
vergers,  and  servants  of  the  bishop.  Doubtless,  we  repeat^  in  all 
tfais,  the  idea  most  prominent  in  the  young  man's  mind  was  humiHty, 
and  the  levelling  of  all  human  distinctions  at  such  a  Ume  and  oele» 
bration ;  but  the  onlv  perceptible  result  was,  that  the  bishop  looked 
infinitely  pained  at  this  violation  of  order ;  the  other  candidates  felt^ 
if  they  did  not  exhibit,  great  disgust  at  the  assumption  of  such 
singular  virtue,  on  the  part  of  one  of  their  number ;  whilst,  of  the 
congregation,  some  thought  Philip  nervous,  most  of  them  set  him 
down  as  eccentric,  and  even  those  who  fathomed  his  motive,  quea* 
tioned  within  themselves  whether  he  would  not  have  been  awiuUy 
irate,  had  the  bishop's  groom,  an  hour  afterwards,  dared  to  addresa 
him  as  'a  man  and  a  brother.'  Philip,  however,  remained  com* 
placently  on  his  knees  during  the  entire  post-communion,  the  officials 
of  the  ch^el  doing  the  same,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  dared 
not  stir  until  '  a  minister '  should  set  them  the  example ;  and  thua 
they  became  unconsciously  and  uncomfortably  orthodox,  their 
unusual  position  rendering  them  about  as  much  at  ease  as  those  who 
lie  on  the  proverbial  bed  of  thorns.  Philip  remained  so  long  on  hia 
knees  after  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  people  had  left  the  chapel  before 
he  showed  any  symptoms  of  locomotion,  and  even  then  he  had  to 
receive  a  gentle  hint  from  the  bishop's  verger,  that  his  lordship  waa 
anxious  to  leave  the  communion  table,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  his  body  at  the  little  gate  in  the  rails  which 
served  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  officiating  clergy." 

Now,  in  writing  this,  let  it  not  be  supposed  for  one  instant, 
that  true  devotion  is  bcang  turned  into  ridicule,  or  evidences  of 
genuine  piety  received  with  scorn.  The  question  raised  is  thia: 
are  such  outward  manifestations  really  devotional  when  they 
are  carried  to  an  extent  which  renders  them  observable,  and 
draws  all  eyes  upon  such  as  indulge  themP  Do  they  not 
rather  themselves  become,  and  do  they  not  stamp  the  system 
which  recognises  them  as,  a  religious  eccentricity  ? 

It  may  not  be  idle  to  follow  the  two  dimitaries  for  an  instant 
into  the  vestry,  just  so  far  as  to  (|uote  their  practical  comments 
on  the  young  clergyman's  behaviour. 

^<  <  Extraordinary  young  man,  that,'  my  lord,'  observed  the  aiek* 
bishop. 
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** '  Boeentne/  repfied  bis  iordsliip,  '  but  no  doubt  eameBt.  Not 
alfajgetber  eztraordizmiy .  The  epidemic^  after  a  Itdl,  is  yery  prevalent 
agnin  jost  now.  He  will  grow  out  of  it ;  at  least,  I  ho^e  bo.  I  trust 
ynieai  1  oome  to  license  bim  to-morrow,  I  shall  find  he  is  to  be  curate 
IB  tome  populous  parish,  where  he  will  have  plenty  to  do,  and  no 
time  to  dream.  The  **  Anglo-Catholic  "  epidemic  is  the  yeiy  reverse 
of  its  physical  type.  It  is  cuied  by  a  smoky  atmosphere,  and  a 
densely-crowded  popidation.  It  flourishes  most,  and  spreads  its  virus 
best  in  Weet-end  London  districts,  and  picturesque  rural  sinecures. 
Work  is  the  thing  to  cure  this  young  man.' " 

When  the  other  young  clergy  dined  together  on  the  day  of 
l3ieir  ordination,  Pnilip,  too  ascetic  for  carnal  indulgences, 
bound  himself  to  a  rigid  fast  till  twelve  o'clock  that  ni|pbt» 
spending  the  interval  at  afternoon  worship  in  the  cathedra^  at 
even-son^  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  f^nd  in  his  bed- 
zoom  in  deep  and  tears.  But  the  £xed  hour  of  release  having 
arrived,  with  all  the  alacrity  for  food  of  a  fasting  Mussulman  at 
bis  Bamadan,  Mr.  Paternoster  throws  off  the  eremite  alon^  witb 
bis  clerical  garb,  and  proceeds  to  the  dining-room  to  jom  bis 
fiieods. 

**  He  cast  aside  his  clerical  attire,  arrayed  himself  in  boating 
fapowsers  of  white  flannel,  a  pea-jacket  with  gilt  buttons,  a  wide- 
awake hat,  and  other  articles  which  he  had  brought  away  from  college 
to  be  kept  (but  never  worn)  in  memory  of  old  times.  Having  com* 
plated  his  toilette,  he  skipped  down  the  stairs,  entered  the  room  with 
a  bounce,  struck  a  theatrical  attitude,  was  vociferously  received  by  a 
jovial  assembly,  and  was  soon  occupied  with  the  kidneys,  et  totus  in 
ilHs,  As  the  final  merry  meeting  of  so  many  merry  men,  tiie  ban- 
quet was  long  protracted,  and  marked  by  much  joviality ;  and  the 
last  domestic  who  retired  on  Monday  morning  heard  FhiUp  Pater- 
noster's fine  tenor  voice  chanting,  con  fitrore^  Tom  Moore's  appro- 
priate melody, — 

"  *  One  bumper  at  parting — ^though  many 
Have  circled  the  board  since  we  met^ 


The  fullest,  the  saddest  of  any 
Be.maJTis  to  be  crown' d  by  us  yet. 


» >» 


This  scene  is  truly  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  ordination,  and 
would  seem  a  blot  on  the  surcoat  of  Anglo-Catholology.  But 
it  is  not  so;  they  are  woven  of  the  same  wool.  Our  author 
explains  the  seeming  difficulty  thus : — 

^  "  Open-hearted,  frank,  and  amiable,  [Philip]  had,  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  taking  his  degree,  been  characterised  chiefly  by  his  boyish 
and  boisterous  gaiety.  So  innocent  was  he,  that  not  one  of  what  are 
ynlgarly  termed  the  '  manly '  vices,  were  ever,  even  by  the  fiuntest 
imputation,  associated  witn  his  name.    But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
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was  juyenile  in  his  positive,  as  well  as  his  ne^tive,  qualities.  He 
would  bask  a  whole  aaj  in  tbe  sunsbine,  either  in  the  gardens  or  the 
fields,  insensible  to  the  chtons  of  cricketing,  boating,  or  bathinfi^. 
In  less  genial  weather  he  could  amuse  himself  quite  well  for  a  whok 
afternoon  in  a  single  staircase,  shouting  and  singing  on  the  stairs, 
pajinfi;  a  casual  visit  to  some  occupant  of  rooms  thereon,  and  ooca« 
sionally  yarying  the  amusement  bj  addressing  innocuous  remarka 
from  the  window  to  little  boys  and  old  ladies  in  the  street,  or  hailing 
scouts  unnecessarily,  if  his  look-out  commanded  the  quad.  That  was 
the  sort  of  being  Philip  was  up  to  a  certain  date :  weak,  no  doubt, 
but  very  harmless,  and  in  character  certainly  unblemished.  And 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  did  such  a  man  as  this  become  inoculated 
with  Tractarianism  P  As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  trace  a 
law  in  this  erratic  system — in  so  far  as  any  one  class  of  character  in 
particular  has  seemed  to  him  to  display  sympathies  for,  and  sponta- 
neous adaptations  to,  Tractarianism — it  has  been  the  class  usually 
termed  friyolous  or  volatile ;  the  class  in  which  puerility  trenches  on 
mature  years ;  whose  amiability  has  resulted  very  much  from  their 
indisposition  to  offend ;  and  whose  innocence  has  rather  depended 
on  the  absence  of  temptation  from  without  than  on  any  inner  power 
to  resist  it  if  present.*' 

This  explana^on  entirely  accords  with  our  own  experience, 
which  has  ever  found  the  most  serious  minds  in  alliance  with 
a  metaphysical  Gteneya,  rather  than  coquetting  with  a  material 
Rome.  Our  young  curate's  first  mominff  at  Mowerfield  is 
amusingly  pourtrayed.  About  to  sleep  at  tne  rectory  the  night 
before,  Philip  has  mistaken  his  rector's  intimation  of  family 
prayers  in  the  morning  for  daily  matins  at  church. 

"  Philip  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  if  there  were  a  daily  service, 
it  would  DC  usual  for  the  officiating  clergy  to  go  to  church  in  proper 
ecclesiastical  costume,  that  is,  in  cassock  and  trencher-cap ;  and  the 
canonical  petticoat  in  question  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  covering 
a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  way  of  a  hasty  toilette.  This  dress  he 
accordingly  assumed  on  the  present  occasion ;  and,  though  he  won- 
dered to  hear  no  bell  chiming,  yet,  as  his  watch  informed  him  the 
hour  of  prayer  was  close  at  hand,  down-stairs  he  sallied. 

"  *  It's  a  pity,'  he  said  to  himself, '  the  bells  don't  chime.  It 
would  be  so  effective,  even  if  it  isn't  necessary  to  summon  the  con* 
gregation.' 

"  Not  knowing  precisely  where  he  was  likely  to  find  the  rector  in 
the  house,  he  determined  to  make  straight  for  the  church,  and  await 
him  there.  A  girl  was  cleaning  the  door-step  as  he  emerged  upon 
the  lawn,  and  the  aborigine  stared  as  none  but  a  thorough-bred 
West-of-Eoglander  can  stare  at  the  unwonted  spectacle  presented  by 
Philip  in  his  canonical  costume.  He  set  her  amazement  down,  how- 
ever, to  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  stranger,  and  soon  found  himself 
at  the  wicket  of  the  churchyard  green.    It  was  locked. 

<< '  Dear  me,  how  extraorainary  V  he  muttered.   '  But  perhaps  this 
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is  an  ammgement  to  keep  children  out  of  the  churchyard  during 
matins.  I'm  not  quite  sure  whether  it  isn't  a  violation  of  order,  but 
I'll  even  try  my  gymnastics  and — ' 

"  Young  and  actire,  Philip  was  soon  over  the  gate,  and  en  route  for 
the  church ;  when  a  voice,  which,  though  it  was  not  ecclesiastical, 
was  also  certainly  not  civil,  assailed  him  from  a  neighbouring  field, 
where  the  sexton  was  digging  potatoes. 

'•  *  Hoi,  hoi !  young  vdler,  where  be  you  a  ^toain  to  P ' 

*^  Perhaps  not  quite  aware  of  the  purport  of  the  sexton's  inquiry, 
Philip  advanced  to  the  boundary  hedge,  and  summoned  the  official 
to  him.  The  boor  being  now  evidently  impressed  with  a  salutary 
awe,  Philip  ventured  on  a  ministerial  exordium, — 

"  *  My  good  man,'  (young  parsons  always  begin  so,)  ^  are  you  a 
native  of  flo  werfield  ? ' 

**  *  Noa,  zur.  I  wur  a-bom  up  to  Zidercombe,  up  thur  top  o'  th' 
hill,  whur  you  do  zee  them  ther  stacks  yander.' 

"  Not  being  particularly  anxious  to  ascertain  the  shrine  of  the 
nativity,  Philip  checked  him. 

" '  But  you  live  here  P ' 
.    "  *  O  'is.    I  be  zexton  o'  Flowerfield.' 

*' '  Then  have  the  goodness  to  understand  that  I  am  one  of  the 
priests  of  this  church,  and — ^what  are  you  laughing  at,  sir  P ' 

"  *  Why,  zur,  ye  be  a-jokin'  I,  I  do  think.  We've  got  two  ministers 
— ^two  pa'sons  we  do  mostly  call  'em — and  a  clerk  and  a  zexton 
(that* s  1),  at  these  'ere  church ;  but  we  ain't  got  no  priestes.  I've 
a-heerd  the  Catholics  do  have  priestes,  but — ' 

"'Well,  and  are  you  not  a  Catholic P*  asked  Philip,  with  the 
usual  orthodox  pedantry. 

" '  O  no,  we  De  Church  o'  England.  I  thought  you  were  a-mis- 
takin'  we,  becos  you  got  they  vunuy  clothes  on.  Ax  your  pardon, 
zur,  if  I  be  wrong.' " 

The  fomiture  of  the  curate's  private  apartments  was  in  har- 
monj  with  his  ecclesiastical  views.  Let  us  take  a  peep  into  his 
*'  Oratory/' 

"He  opened  the  door,  and  displayed  the  little  chamber  fitted  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  prayer.  The  window  had  been  bricked  and 
boarded  up,  so  as  to  form  a  lancet,  wherein  was  inserted  a  trans- 

Cncy  of  St.  Philip,  who,  of  course,  by  virtue  of  his  name,  was  our 
I's  patron  saint.  A  coloured  sanctuary  lamp  hung  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  and  was  to  bum  continually;  whust  the  whole  ^lace 
was  already  framnt  with  the  fumes  of  incense.  There  was  a  nunia- 
ture  altar  raised  on  a  foot-pace,  and  a  little  brazen  desk  thereon,  sup- 
ported an  illuminated  manual  of  private  devotions.  The  contents 
of  the  *  Curate's  Pocket  Communion'  were  also  displayed  to  view 
there;  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  lar^e  standard  crucifix. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  curtains  of  ecclesiastical  draoery,  and 
had  it  not  been  forthe  anti-climax  of  a  shower-bath  in  tae  comer, 
the  whole  thing  would  have  been  a  gem  in  its  way.    This  was 
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niilip*s  ontory.  Alas,  tben,  for  those  who,  in  olden  times,  had 
prayed  in  the  wild  desert,  or  in  the  lions'  den,  or  the  fieiy  fumaoe, 
or  the  whale's  belly,  nnsurroimded  by  snob  adjuncts  of  prayer! 
Why  had  cniel  fate  cast  the  lot  of  Efijah,  of  Daniel,  of  Peter  in 
snob  remote  days,  ere  the  decorative  art  of  the  nineteenth  century 
supplied  them  with  material  to  lift  their  souls  to  God?  Owhat 
a  pretty  poor  burlesque  was  here  on  that  communion  of  the  crea- 
ture with  the  Creator !  Who  of  the  g^at  and  sood  ones  of  old 
eyer  needed  these  sensible  stimuli  for  their  burdened  hearts  ?  Think 
of  Him  whose  life  was  a  practical  answer  to  the  demand,  *  Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray !'  Where  did  Hb  pray  P  Often,  we  must  believe, 
in  the  carpenter's  shed  at  Nazareth ;  often  in  the  wild  desert  of 
Quarantana ;  often  and  often,  as  we  know,  upon  the  bleak  and  soli- 
tary mountain-top ;  thrice  in  the  bitter,  blood-stained  garden ;  once 
mon  the  tree  of  shame  itself.  Thus  t!iy  Master  taught  thee  to  pray. 
How  art  thou  following  in  those  footprints,  when,  to  raise  thy  spirit 
to  heaven,  thou  needest  the  artistic  influences  of  thy  perfumed  ora- 
tory P  He  bade  thee  pray  in  thy  closet — true.  But  He  bade  thee 
pray,  as  He  bade  thee  worship  and  fast — '  in  spirit,'  and  not  as  do 
the  hypocrites ;  not  with  accessories  that  mignt  be  seen  of  men ; 
with  tne  beauty  of  holiness  within,  rather  tiian  fantastic  phylacteries 
without." 

With  each  an  inauguration  we  are  prepared  for  a  further 
development  of  Mr.  Paternoster's  Tractarianism,  and  to  follow 
him  to  a  service  in  the  West-end  of  London^  a  portrait  for 
which  the  cereiiionial  at  St.  Barnabas  might  have  furnished  the 
original. 

**  The  communion  service  is  preceded  by  an  Iniroit.  This  is  com* 
TOsed  of  suitable  words,  set  oy  Philip  himself,  to  the  air  of  the 
Kussian  National  Anthem.  Philip  has  outgrown  the  incipient  form 
of  Tractarianism — rubrical  strictness — and  is  eclectic  enough  to  have 
old  Bowland  Hill's  opinion  about  not  giving  the  devil  all  the  good 
tunes.  Standing  on  the  highest  step  of  the  altar,  the  Bev.  Stephen 
Ghre^ory  shouts  the  Commandments  (on  Q)  like  a  musical  Moses ; 
Philip  kneels  on  the  lowest  step;  and  again  the  choir  sing  the 
^rie  to  a  harmonized  adaptation  of  Anna's  prayer  in  '  Freischiitz.* 
This  ffoes  wonderfully.  A  Nicene  creed  follows!  Notices  of  saints* 
days  for  the  week  ensuins  are  given  out  as '  being  commanded  by  thx 
Ohxtbch  to  be  kept  holy ;'  and  then  Philip  mounts  the  pulpit,  to 
soft  music ;  withoi^  prayer  or  prelude  enunciates  a  text ;  preaches 
for  a  quarter  of  an  nour — ^n^er  less ;  again  descends,  to  musical 
strains ;  whilst  the  incumbent  proceeds  with  the  offertory.  The 
sentence '  Ood  is  not  unrighteous '  is  turned  into  a  short  and  not 
inappropriate  anthem ;  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  follows, 
with  a  very  long  pause  at  the  place  where  the  *  faithful  departed* 
are  spoken  of.  Tne  clergy  ana  non-oommunieants  then  locve  the 
ohapel.    We  remain. 

The  sacred  vessels  are  reverentially  arranged  for  communion* 
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[The  organist]  Mr.  Mole  is  trininpliant  in  '  He  shall  feed  His  flock ;' 
and  all  proceeds  as  heretofore^  until  the  consecration,  in  which  the 
incumbent's  Toice  is  no  longer  stentorian,  but  entirely  inaudible, 
while  the  curate  is  prostrate  on  his  face,  and,  from  the  body  of  the 
chapel;  looks  like  a  bundle  of  clothes  getting  ready  for  the  wash  on  a 
Monday  morning.  The  paten  and  chalice  are  uncuaguisedly  elevated, 
and  the  consecrated  elements  diligently  veiled.  The  clergy,  choir, 
and  renuoants  of  the  eoi^gregation  communicate ;  the  boys  sindng  a 
iaranslation  of  the  Tantum  ergo  in  the  softest  pianissimo.  The  chalicey 
it  is  observed,  never  quits  the  grasp  of  the  young  ministrant.  The 
hand  of  a  single  sister  seems  to  shake  very  much  as  she  receives  it 
from  him.  A  jubilant  burst  of  song  from  full  choir  signalizes  the 
Gloris  in  SxceUit,  The  remaining  elements  are  reverentially 
eoDinmed;  tiie  vessels  cleaned  at  tM  altar;  the  little  proceeaiOB 
leaves  the  diapel  in  order  as  it  entered,  and  with  a  reverent  bow 
from  each  member  to  the  sacred  table.  Mr.  Mole  works  the  bellows- 
blower  well  nigh  to  distraction  in  hia  final  Hallelujah  chorus,  and 
the  celebration  is  over. 

^ '  Well,  Mr.  Mole^  how  do  you  think  it  went  P' — the  invariable 
demand  after  a  choral  service — said  Philip,  as  the  organist  came  in 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"  *  La !  I  thought  'twas  beautiful,'  replied  Mr.  Mole,  ceasing  to 
rub  his  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  scratch  his  head." 

Now,  bating  the  dasli  of  caricature  in  this  picture,  it  is  deplor- 
aUjr  true  in  substanoe — ^the  most  solonn  acts  of  worship  turned 
into  mysterious  stage-play,  and  a  painful  predominance  of  self 
^Yermng  the  representation.  But  these  scenes  are  as  yet  rare 
in  England,  and  we  trust  in  God  they  will  be  rarer  still.  The 
chief  actors  in  them  are  weak  and  deluded  men,  although  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Jesuits  behind  the  canvas  pull 
the  wires  and  direct  the  movements  of  the  puppets.  Our  con- 
fidence is  that  the  sound  Protestantism  of  the  people  of  England 
will  yet  extinguish  this  Boman  fire,  and  teach  their  clergy  of 
all  communions  that  no  light  can  compare  with  the  light  otthe 
sun.  But  the  resistance  to  Tractarianism  must  be  as  many-sided 
as  the  ruses  of  the  foe,  and  be  unslumbering,  unwearied,  and 
persistent.  Be  our  rebuke  of  the  wiU-worshippers  couched  in 
the  apt  phrase  of  the  heathen  (but  of  course  m  our  Christian 
signification),  till  they  mend  their  manners : — 

**  O  curvro  in  terris  animss,  et  .  .  •  .  inanes, 
Qnid  jttvat  hoc  templis  vestros  immittere  mores  P" 

Whether  Philip  Paternoster  mended  his  manners — whether 
he  went  outright  to  Rome  and  returned — or  whether  he  still 
continnee  bewitched  with  the  sorceries  of  the  red  letter  lady, 
IVactananism,  is  not  ours  now  to  telL  The  fiction  from  which 
oast  extracts  are  taken  vnll  inform  our  readers  in  sofficiently 
pleasant  tenns. 
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with  a  Memoir,  by  the  Eey.  Robert  Yaughan,  D.i).  Two  Vols. 
London:  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.    1858. 

Two  years  ago  we  reviewed  "Hours  with  the  Mystics/'  by 
R.  A.  Yauffhan,  and  now  we  are  summoned  to  the  mournful 
task  of  reviewing  the  life  of  him,  whose  labours  we  then  so 
gratefully  and  wonderingly  perused.  His  literary  work  we 
foimd  to  be  strong  and  beautiml.  It  was  a  piece  of  pure  GK>thic 
architecture  such  as  we  Englishmen  so  mystically  loye,  because 
of  the  massive  strength  of  its  vast  buttresses,  the  solenm  lofti- 
ness of  its  sheafed  columns  and  bending  arches,  the  cunning 
beauty  and  humour  which  flower  upon  its  screens  and  pinnacles ; 
the  memorials  of  human  love,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  with 
which  it  is  filled ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  heavenly  light  now 
glowing  with  the  rosiest  lustre,  and  again  dimmed  with  cloudy 
darkness,  which  breaks  along  its  aisles,  or  frets  its  images  with  a 
ceaseless  chequered  play*  Such  was  Mr.  Yaughan's  book,  a 
temple  with  its  high  inner  altar  to  God,  and  its  numerous 
exquisitely  fashioned  chapels  sacred  to  the  dead,  which  is  a 
penect,  and  will  be  an  enduring  shrine  of  the  noble  spirits  to 
whose  memory  it  was  raised.  And  now  the  young,  fair  archi- 
tect whose  genius  conceived,  and  whose  toU  completed,  that 
marvellous  structure  is  dead,  and  we  are  invited  to  enter  the 
temple  of  his  own  life,  and  see  what  building  he  hath  fashioned 
there  out  of  the  common  materials  of  our  earthly  existence,  by 
his  labours  and  prayers,  his  lofty  aspiring,  his  lowlylworship, 
his  love  for  man,  and  his  faith  in  God.  They  who  enter  wul 
stay,  and  their  hearts  will  be  hushed  and  blessed  with  feeUngs 
of  solemn  inspiration,  which  will  make  them  wiser  and  holier 
men,  and  when  they  leave  it  they  will  say, — 

''  I  pass  into  the  world  from  thy  abode : 
A  something  of  thy  radiance,  pure  and  tried. 
Hangs  round  my  soul  for  days." 

As  was  the  work,  such  do  we  find  the  man,  in  every  respect, 
only  greater  and  better ;  stronger  in  his  purposes  than  even  his 
massive  erudition  showed,  more  loving  and  genial  than  even 
the  sunny  humour  of  his  book  could  teU  us,  and  devout,  man- 
fully and  happily  devout,  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express. 
As  we  muse  in  reverie  over  these  steadfast  purposes,  upspring- 
ing  to  heaven,  that  gentle  winning  soul  which  wreathed  its 
work  with  purest  yet  gayest  fantasies,  and  the  blessedness  of 
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that  unoeafling  worship,  we  seem  to  wander  amid  the  solemni- 
tiee  and  splendour  of  a  spiritual  temple,  the  glory  of  which 
exoek  all  human  workmansnip ;  for  it  is  not  made  with  hands — 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  Qod  are  there.  And  upon  that 
temple  we  have  seen  the  crowning  stone  to  be  laid,  and  it  has 
been  raised  from  earth  to  be  set  in  the  New  Jerusalem — the 
Heavenly  Giiy. 

We  wish  to  weave  an  immortelle,  and  leave  it  upon  the  grave 
of  the  dead ;  in  doing  so,  our  own  memories  of  the  past  will 
mingle  with  the  short  narrative  we  cull  from  the  memoir  given 
by  Vt»  Yaughan.  This  memoir  is  short,  comprising  only  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  pages,  but  these  few  pages  have  the 
worth  of  many  volumes,  from  the  significance  of  every  line,  and 
the  exceeding  skill  with  which  these  lines  have  been  etched,  so 
as  to  give  in  grand  expressiveness  the  full  portraiture  of  his 
son.  We  have  gone  again  and  again  to  study  a  face  drawn  by 
the  few  happy  touches  of  a  master  painter,  and  only  after 
repeated  study  have  realized  the  profoimd  expression,  which 
those  strokes  of  colour  pourtrayed.  In  like  manner  we  can  say, 
that  these  few  pages  do  convey,  with  the  most  truthful  expres- 
sion, the  very  character  of  Hr.  Yaughan ;  but  to  appreciate 
either  the  skill  of  the  artist  or  the  wondrous  life  he  has  pictured, 
thoughtful  and  frequent  study  will  be  required.  We  do 
sympathize  with  the  struggling  sorrow  which  must  often  have 
made  the  father's  hand  to  tremble  as  he  revised  old  letters 
and  MSS.  of  his  son,  and  'sat  down  to  pen  the  record  of  his 
hopeful  youth,  his  maturing  manhood,  and  his  early  death, 
wmch  he  alone  was  fitted  to  narrate.  It  was  a  sad  legacy  for 
an  only  son  to  leave  his  father :  ''  to  do  what  might  be  done 
toward  rencIeriDg  a  life  once  so  rich  in  promise,  but  which  had 
proved  so  brief  as  influential  as  might  be."  With  wise  and 
pious  carefulness  has  Dr.  Yaughan  discharged  his  sorrowful 
and  delicate  task.  We  would  honour  not  only  the  courage 
which  did  not  flinch  from  this  duty,  and  the  skill  which  has 
accomplished  it ;  but  the  calm  reserve  which  veils  the  bitterest 
fedings  from  the  eye  of  the  raider,  that  he  may  truly  read,  not 
the  father's  anguish,  but  the  nobleness  and  worth  of  the  son 
whom  he  has  lost. 

Early  in  Mr.  Yaughan's  life  the  predispositions  which 
moulded  his  entire  life  were  displayed.  Until  his  thirteenth 
year  he  was  trained  at  home,  as  his  father's  pupil,  in  company 
with  two  or  three  otiier  boys,  a  little  older  than  himself.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  in  such  a  home  his  moral  nature  should 
have  been  harmoniously  trained,  gathering  robustness  from  the 
wise  tuition  of  his  father,  and  the  bloom  of  rich  and  gentle 
aflfeciionateness  from  the  ripening  atmosphere  of  love  that  per- 
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nieA  Ym^SmJbf.  StSU  kn  cuk  we  be  mpned  A«i  Im  w« 
jbted  to  be  » liteimiy  nm,  wbeii  we  eie  peimittod  to  look  into 
tbe  Doolcff^*  atndy  MHiie  tfairty  yeaze  ego^  end  to  witmren  flw^  a 
beentiM  floene  «8  the  fiillowiiig :  the  Doetor  wntes^ — 

''While  ^uite  a  child  he  often  sat  at  my  feet  for  oonaiderable 
interrak,  with  his  hook  on  his  knee,  he  intent  on  his  work,  and  I  oa 
mine.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  rememher  him  saddenty  lookznis 
up,  sqring, ' Papa,  I  think  I  mnat. be  a  Hteraiy  man.*  'Do  yon,  AL/ 
was  my  leply,  'what  makes  yon  think  so?*  'Becauae,'  said  he, 
'I  lememb^  being  within  the  sound  of  ike  scratelung  of  your  pen 
aJbaost  aa  long  aa  I  can  remember  aajtlang.* " 

Thia  bent  of  his  mind  grew  more  decided  aa  his  taste  waa 
gratified^  and  his  taluits  exercised^  at  the  University  CkJIege 
oehooL  Mathematica  he  may  have  shunned,  or  taken  perfoice» 
and  OIL  pruMsiple^  as  a  bealUif ul  though  bitter  alterative,  b^ 
in  the  classics^  where  he  relished  the  pungency  —  Uporem 
qnymicm  ei  atUem — of  their  inimitable  style;  and  in  history, 
where  his  imagination  was  ezeitedy  he  parsaed  his  boviui 
stodies  with  intense  and  lively  interest.  These  stodies,  wnich 
enlist  the  eager  devotion  of  his  youth,  gradually  consolidate  the 
habit  of  patient  work,  and  awaken  the  purpose  of  a  quiet  but 
resolute  ambition.  He  is  no  listless  loiterer  at  school,  or  at 
ooUMe,  nor  is  he  merely  a  mnemonic  jxrodigy,  who  scores  upon 
the  brain  ever^  fact  and  word  he  leams,  but  can  make  no 
further  use  of  his  learning.  The  active  energies  of  his  mind 
are  stimulated  and  nourished  by  his  increasing  knowledge.  He 
appropriates  and  draws  within  himself  the  living  aliment  of  his 
fooily  and  disports  in  the  joy  of  his  growing,  exulting  life,  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  exuberant  power  whidli  only  the]  youth  of 
such  a  generous  nature  can  feel.  He  maintained,  even  then, 
that  modest  reserve  of  manner,  which  masked  through  life  his 
bright,  happy  temper,  and  ihe  magnanimous  soaring  ofms  genius 
from  all  save  the  few  before  whom  that  veil  was  raised,  out  if 
unknown  in  the  most  genial  and  noble  aspects  of  his  i^ture,  all 
his  feUow-students  were  bound  to  reqpect  the  carrectaess  and 
dignity  of  his  depcnrtment,  and  admire  the  diligence,  accurate 
Bcnolarship,  and  classic  elegance  of  young  Yaughan.  Every 
SQsaio&  he  swept  away  the  prices  for  his  favourite  suligeots, 
and  when  nineteen  years  of  a^  was  the  second  maoi  in 
the  University  of  London  in  classical  honours. 

Long  ere  this,  however,  he  had  kindled  fires  upon  another 
altar,  which  he  tended  with  vestal  ardour  and  consecration. 
Hia  love  of  poetry  was  the  deepest  and  most  essential  element 
of  his  mMital  constitution.  It  was  no  mere  bloom  of  youth, 
destined  to  fade  like  the  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  orohardt  or 
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ihe  orimaoiK  oolouzing  of  the  moming  twilight.  It  waa 
mwioo^Iit  aa  the  moet  sabile  and  ymd,  paasiott  of  hia  natmoi^ 
and  apinted  with  ito  inviaible  chaim  the  very  fashioii  and  atvle 
of  allniafutaxe  labours.  Hisiuttui^waaeflBentiaUy  as^fchetio-sT^Qia 
auaeej^tibilities  were  quick  and  fervid — ^hia  ayiiipathiea  for  the 
beantifal  in  life  or  art»  and  hia  antipathies  to  the  reverse,  were 
easily  but  strongly  moved — and  he  was  haunted  by  that  cravinff 
whidi  marks  the  artistic  nature,  to  ^ve  a  dear,  rich,  finishea 
embodiment  to  the  imagination  or  feeling  of  the  soul.  Whoeves 
knows  the  keen,  exquisite  delight  of  t£as  latter  passion  must 
have  recourse  to  poetry  for  tne  expreBsion  of  his  worthiest 
thoughts ; — 

^  The  sweetness  hath  his  heart  juvstcbA  so 
He  eamiot  stint  of  nnginff  bj  the  way/* 

Poebry  is  the  highest  efiort  and  enjoyment  of  an  SBsthetio  mind, 
which  demaada  the  most  perfect  and  unrestrained  vehicle  that 
aounda  can  suj^]^  to  its  conceptions ;  for  it  is  not  onlv»  aa 
Colendffs  defined  it  to  be,  tlie  fittest  words  in  the  fittest  plaoes, 
but  it  aUowa  the  away  of  rhvtibm,  the  diapason  tones  of  music, 
and  the  utmost  license  of  the  powers  ci  language,  in  order  to 
realize  the  artist's  demand,  and  give  a  coxnplete  utterance  to 
his  souL  £very  paffe  of  Mr.  Yaughan's  writing  shows  that  in 
the  real  ground  of  his  mental  nature  he  was  a  poet.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  no  idle  illusion,  no  flattering  will*o  -the*wisp  that 
lured  him  from  his  severer  studies  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry. 
It  was  the  bright  star  of  his  nativity.  It  was  no  whim  that 
bent  his  mind  mr  so  many  years  in  the  unreLaxing  puroose  that 
he  should  represent  in  poetic  form  the  history  of  the  Christiaa 
religion,  embodying  in  distinct  dramas  the  spirit  of  each 
separate  epoch.  Here  scK^e  out  the  true  instiuct  of  his  souL 
And  we  are  assured  had  he  been  spared  in  life,  after  perhaps 
much  strenuous  labour  of  acquisition  and  exposition  in^  prose, 
he  would,  Uke  Milton,  have  sought  again  the  strong  wings  of 
poe^  to  bear  him  to  the  proper  home  of  his  thoughts,  and  left 
m  a  poem,  as  his  last  and  richest  work,  the  goldui  fruitage  of 
hishfiB. 

When  his  imiversity  career  had  so  h(Miourably  closed,  we  are 
infiwmed  he  thought  of  devoting  himself  to  art.  Many  poets 
have  similarly  in  youth  handlra,  for  the  time,  the  easel, and 
pencil,  and  abandoned  the  poetry  of  words  for  the  poetir  ^ 
coloors.  The  reason  of  t^^»  temporary  passion  is  not  difficttlt  to 
find.  To  poetic  youth  the  enjoyment  of  tibe  beautiM  will  be 
mostiy  sensuous.  The  changefid  aspects  of  nature,  and  the  fonofia 
of  bnman  leveliness,  will  chiefly  entrance  their  imagination. 
Along  with  that  quick  sensitive  delight  wiU  rise  the  nsthetic 
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craying  to  repfodnoe  the  VotLgd  which  improMod  them,  and 
thase  scenes  of  penBLve  or  Inifiiant  beauty  in  natmey  or  those 
features  instinct  with  spiritiial  meaning  which  haont  ih^ 
imagination,  seem  at  first  as  if  ihejr  oonid  be  most  easily  giren 
by  me  imitation  of  the  pencil  and  colour.  Bat  afterwards  the 
deeper  meanings^  both  of  life  and  nature,  seek  an  utterance 
which  no  yiabhd  form  or  cdbur  can  render,  and  they  need  the 
fuller  medium  of  language.  Mr.  Yaughan's  loye  of  the  pencil, 
while  it  did  not  determine  the  profession  in  which  his  life  was 
spent,  beinfi;  overruled  by  a  yet  higher  motive,  yielded  to  him- 
self amd  friends  in  aflber  lite  mu<m  profitable  eiyoyment.  He 
plied  his  pencil  with  happy  ease.  The  vignettes  crom  his  hand, 
illustrating  his  father^s  monograph  on  WicUiffe,  are  proo&  of 
this.  His  intimate  friends  have  had  other  proofr.  We  remem- 
ber his  thick  note-book,  stored  with  the  records  of  his  hurried 
travel  through  Italy :  man^  of  the  sides  of  its  pa^  are  illumi- 
nated, like  the  ancient  missals,  with  his  ''  pencillings  by  the 
way,"  and  every  fresh  page  is  quaintly  adorned  at  the  top 
comer  with  a  little  square  picture,  such  as  amusingly  introduces 
us  to  the  fresh  chapters  of  Thackeray's  or  Dickens's  tales. 
These  scenes  overrun  with  the  humorous,  as  well  as  the  poetic, 
spirit  of  the  artist.  He  loved  to  draw  a  rare,  old,  ugly  gar- 
goyle, with  its  goblin  &ce,  and  blown-out  mouth,  spouting 
down  floods  of  water ;  or  some  of  the  laughable  incidents  by 
rail  and  steam-boat,  in  streets  and  hotels,  on  Alpine  mules, 
and  Venetian  gondolas,  which  keep  a  good-tempei^  traveller 
en  riant  continually.  We  would  recall,  too,  a  wdU-remembered 
morning  we  spent  with  him  at  Heidelberg,  on  his  last  visit  to 
the  Continent.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
rode  quietly  upthe  winding  path  which  leads  to  the  gateway  of 
the  castle.  Who  that  has  stood  beneath  the  shadow  of  that 
majestic  palace,  and  wandered  along  its  terraces,  can  disenchant 
his  memory  frt)m  the  lingerin|;  speU  f  Happy  moniing !  many 
even  of  the  motley  crowd  of  visitors,  studente,  and  native  bour- 
geois,  who  passed  us,  turned  to  look  again  at  that  pale  tace^ 
whose  outlines  were  so  massive,  but  whose  expression  was  so 
pure  and  gentle.  The  sunshine  of  the  morning  was  pleasant  to 
nim,  and  awoke  all  the  music  of  his  souL  After  sauntering 
quietly  through  the  inner  courts,  and  some  of  the  dishevelled 
rooms  of  the  gorgeous  ruin,  and  hearing  his  descant  upon  its 
architecture  and  history — for  to  one  so  familiar  with  mediaeval 
life  the  statues  and  arabesque  traceries  of  its  splendid  yii^iufe^, 
the  battlements  without,  and  suites  of  building  within,  instantly 
revived  the  men  who^  had  built  and  inhabited  the  place,  ^eir 
manner  of  life,  their  ideas  and  deeds,  of  which  all  tiiese  things 
were  but  the  fossil  imprints, — ^we  sat  down  in  a  beautifully 
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Aaded  and  solitary  part  of  the  sbnibberies,  there  to  spend  the  day. 
Our  seat  commanded  some  of  the  most  picturesque  points  of  Eliza- 
beth's garden  and  palace,  and  while  his  friends  chatted  with 
him,  his  Indian  ink  rapidly  pictured  the  crumbling  arches,  set 
with  images  and  overhung  with  ivy.  As  was  usual  with  him, 
both  eye  and  hand  found  light,  and  pleasant,  and  useful  work, 
while  his  body  rested ;  and  these  sketches  are  now  the  precious 
luemorials  of  hours  that  were  made  happy  by  his  joyous  and 
sacred  love.  He  often  spoke  of  the  great  usefulness  of  the  art 
of  sketching  to  literary  men,  in  not  only  deepening  their  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  but  in  giving  exactness  to  their  perceptions. 
The  eye  is  insensibly  taught  to  seize  on  the  particular  shapes 
and  hues  of  evenr  object  as  if  it  were  about  to  transfer  them  to 
canvas,  and  so  the  mind  retains  a  clear  and  vivid  conception 
of  it.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings  will  feel  that 
he  spoke  of  his  own  experience  when  he  tells  us  concerning 
Qt>ethe,  who  studied  drawing  for  a  time,  but,  like  himseli, 
afterwards  left  the  pencil  for  the  pen. 

"  In  the  woof  of  life  the  broken  threads  are  gathered  up  and  woven 
a^ain  with  care.  Nothing  is  lost.  Whether  triumphant  or  abor- 
tive in  detail,  the  curiosity,  the  ambition,  the  very  imitation  of  vouth, 
work  toward  the  ripe  production  of  wealthy  age.  "Winckelmann 
contributed  to  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  the  truth  of  many  a  description 
of  nature  may  be  traced  to  the  crayon  or  the  brush.  The  sketches 
of  a  poet  are  studies  for  poems.  The  eye  acquires  a  new  insight, 
and  the  memory  a  new  retentiveness  for  form  and  colour,  when  the 
habit  has  been  formed  of  long  gazing  on  a  landscape,  while  asking, 
How  shall  I  preserve  that  gleam  ?  how  produce  that  blue  ?  by  what 
touches  shall  I  indicate  that  particular  foliage  P" 

When  Mr.  Vaughan  was  at  length  obliged  to  decide  as  to 
the  profession  he  would  enter  upon  in  life,  many  circumstances 
united  in  leading  him  to  the  choice  of  the  ministry.  His 
father's  fame  as  a  preacher,  and  the  unconscious  mimetic  influ- 
ence which  draws  so  many  sons  of  clergjTnen  into  the  same 
profession  as  their  fathers,  doubtless  operated  strongly  on  this 
decision.  Deeper  causes,  however,  in  this  instance,  irrevocably 
fixed  his  choice.  His  religious  feelings,  which  were  early 
awakened,  concentrated  in  their  intensity,  as  he  passed  the 
threshold  of  youth  into  the  graver  purposes  of  manhood.  This 
is  often  the  case.  When  the  burden  of  life  first  presses  on  us, 
then  the  faith  of  childhood,  which  hung  above  ns  as  a  beautiful 
sentiment,  descends,  with  a  present  power  to  uphold  and 
animate  our  faltering  spirits.  By  a  necessary  consequence, 
when  Mr.  Vaughan's  mind  became  so  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  he  became  desirous  of  minis- 
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tering  these  tmtlis  to  others.  The  hot  fire  will  burst  into  a 
flame.  The  strong  faith  will  speak.  With  his  new  and  urgent 
convictions  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  evil  of  sin,  it  be(»nie 
a  necessity  for  him  to  live — to  write,  and  speak,  so  as  to  testify 
of  that  saving  love  and  destroying  evil.  Hence  he  deter- 
mined to  become  a  minister  of  Christ  s  Church.  He  could  not, 
indeed,  obliterate  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  or  forego  the 
results  of  his  previous  training.  Accordingly,  though  he 
wishes  to  speak  with  living  voice  to  his  fellow-men,  to  warn 
them  and  win  them  to  Christ,  and  his  highest  ambitions  are 
lowered  before  the  hope  that  he  may  thus  save  some  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  yet  he  resolves  to  be  a  minister  of 
the  Lord^  not  only  by  his  tongue,  but  by  his  pen.  His  passion 
for  literature  and  poetrv  was  not  extinguished.  He  knew  that 
the  most  honoured  mmisters  of  the  Church  had  sought  to 
defend  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  to  secure  its  innuenoe 
among  men,  from  the  press  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit.  The 
Church  has  the  noblest  literature  in  the  woHd ;  and  he  would 
contribute  to  that  literature. 

In  the  present  day,  amid  the  hurrying  and  excessive  services 
demandea  of  a  minister,  there  seems  a  danger  that  this  high 
function  of  the  ministry  be  utterly  ignored  and  lost.  It  was 
not  so  in  the  strong,  healthful^  puritan  times.  And  it  will  be 
to  the  peril  of  our  religion  if  the  priesthood  of  letters  in  o«r 
ministry  be  diminished  or  dishonoured.  Who  shall  then  goaxd 
the  bulwarks  of  our  citadel  P  Literature  is  operating  diieedy 
unon  the  conscience  and  opinions  of  men  now,  in  a  manner 
which  was  impossible  in  any  other  age,  and  would  have  be«i 
deemed  incredible  even  fiftv  years  ago.  The  Church,  therefore, 
must  seize  and  possess  this  new  and  universal  power,  eLae  its 
mission  in  the  world  will  be  only  half  accomplished.  Mr. 
Yaughan  appreciated  this  requirement  of  our  timeSy  and  fore- 
saw m  the  sphere  of  Christian  Uteratnre,  a  service  in  which  his 
natural  taste  and  faculties  would  find  congenial  exerdse,  while 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  religious  zeal  would  be  satisfied  by 
unflagging  work. 

Just  at  the  juncture  of  his  decision  to  enter  the  ministiy, 
Br.  Yaughan  liecame  the  President  of  the  Theological  College 
near  Manchester,  which  was  then  inaugurated.  The  son,  there- 
fore,  became  a  student  of  the  father,  and  remained  such  for 
three  years.  The  two  aims  which  gathered  into  their  foci  all 
the  aspiration  and  energy  of  his  nature,  are  set  before  us  in  the 
two  following  quotations  from  his  diary,  written  at  the  time  of 
hia  entering  upon  his  theological  studies : — 

"  Sunday,  July  17, 1848  — I  earnestly  desire  to  devote  eveiy  cBftir 
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bOitf  in  the  utmost  to  Christ,  to  spend  my  life  in  the  immediate 
aerriee  of  snoh  a  Master,  and,  as  &r  as  my  poor  ability  goes,  to  be 
made  useful  to  the  cause  of  His  truth  in  my  day  and  generation.  I 
oonsider  no  labour  too  great  to  endure  for  the  realization  of  success 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  In  that  occupation  alone  do  I  expect 
hapj^iness,  because  there  alone  can  I  be  most  entirely  devoted  ia  my 
gratitude  to  the  Bedeemer.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  my  weakness 
may  be  made  strength  in  so  great  a  cause.  To  be  presented  faultless, 
unblameable.     And  by  what  means  ?    At  what  cost  ? 

**  What  is  the  beautiful  or  the  great  of  earth  compared  with  this  ? 
Here  is  a  subject  at  the  very  least  worthy  of  all  the  puny  powers  of 
any  child  of  man.  Well  may  angels  desire  to  look  therein.  This  is 
the  thing  which  I  wish  constantly  to  proclaim,  and  to  ring  in  men's 
ears  till  I  die.  This  is  the  thing  of  which  I  hope  ever  to  have 
aaeh  a  growing  conviction  myself,  that  no  prosperity,  or  adversity, 
or  chance,  or  change  of  this  life,  may  be  able  to  shake  my  humble 
trust  in  Him  in  whom  I  have  trusted,  or  obscure  my  increasing 
Imowledffe  of  Him  in  whom  I  have  believed.'' 

"Sunday,  July  24.  —  Sheppard  recommends,  when  we  would 
indulge  devotion,  and  are  dis^essed  by  an  insurmountable  pre-occu- 
pation  of  the  mind,  that  we  endeavour  to  make  our  devotion  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  that  pre-occupation  rather  than  run  directly 
counter ;  to  take  advantage  of  that  in  tacking  which  would  effectually 
bar  all  progress  if  our  souls  were  squared  against  it.  Thus,  in  my 
own  instance,  poetry,  which  so  much  absorbs  my  thought,  as  indeed 
all  intellectaal  enjoyments  must  in  their  nature  do,  may  be  made  use 
of  aa  a  mcana  of  Novating  my  thoughts  to  Him  who  made  the  poet, 
and  the  nature  which  the  poet  pictures,  and  who  must  be  so  far 
mora  beautiful  than  the  genius  of  the  one  or  the  reality  of  the 
other;  or  again,  it  may  be  poetry  consecrated  to  His  service,  and 
endeavouring  to  inveeft  with  all  the  interest  that  imagination,  har- 
mony and  Cmcy  can  throw  about  the  subjects  of  a  sacred  nature." 

The  year  after  lie  becasma  a  theological  student^  Mr.  Yaughan 
poUiahed  a  Tolume  of  poems,  entitled,  ''The  Witch  of  Endor, 
acud  other  Poems.''  Some  extracts  are  quoted,  in  the  Memoir, 
from  the  longer  poem'  which  gave  its  title  to  the  volume,  which 
ahow  how  tiiie  waa  his  poetic  instinct,  and  how  finely  it  had 
been  cultivated,  even  at  this  early  age.  He  was  destined, 
however,  to  undergo  a  rougher  intellectual  discipline  than  he 
was  Hkelj  to  find  in  poetry.  Ere  he  waa  twenty-one  years^  of 
age,  hia  filler  encouraged  him  to  attack  the  sesquipedalian 
2dioa  of  the  Alexandrian  Father  Origen,  in  order  that  he 
■ught  write  a  review  article  on  the  life  and  works  of  that  great 


was  the  first  step  he  took  in  that  course  of  historical 

study,  along  which  his.  Ufe  was  an  eager  race ;  and,  probably, 
ihia  first  step  determined  the  whole  tenor  of  his  after-work. 
Bistory  was  the  kind  of  prose  composition  in  which  be  was 
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Specially  qualified  to  excel ;  and  hie  ardent  religious  faitii 
attracted  him  with  a  peculiar  sympathetic  force  to  the  history 
of  the  Church.  Haying  this  strong  bias  and  adaptability  for 
Church  history,  his  first  essay  into  its  thronged. centuries  was 
made  into  the  Alexandrian  Church,  where  the  mystical  Jew, 
Philo,  had  begun  to  harmonize  Cbeek  philosophy  and  Judaism, 
by  denuding  both  of  their  distinctive  features,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  vague,  formless  Pantheism.  Alexandria  was  the 
very  hot-bed  of  mysticism.  It  looms  in  history  like  a  fog- 
bank  at  sea,  and  whatever  belongs  to  it,  is  seen  through  the 
mist,  with  a  dim,  portentous  outline.  In  philosophy,  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Neo-Platonism,  expounded  by  Plotinus, 
Proclus,  lamblichus,  and  Hypatia.  In  religion,  it  was  the 
source  of  the  allegorical  syst^  of  interpretation  which  so  soon 
corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Christian  truth  and  life,  and  of 
those  mystical  notions  which  introduced  the  great  heresies  of 
Gnosticism  into  the  early  Church,  and  drove  many  fanatics  to 
the  Thebaid.  Origen,  living  in  this  atmosphere,  bore  its  taint, 
so  that  in  the  study  of  this  distinguished  Father,  Mr.  Yaughan 
was  brought  ms-i-vis  with  those  subtleties  and  deceits  of 
mysticism  which  he  was  afterwards  to  unravel.  This  first  his- 
torical study  of  his,  casuallv  begun,  we  doubt  not  was  the  seed, 
accidentally  dropped,  which  brought  forth  such  stores  of  fruit 
in  '^  Hours  with  the  Mystics."  His  chief  articles  written  after- 
wards hover  near  the  same  subject,  showing  the  fascination 
with  which  it  engrossed  his  mind.  This  fascination  lay  in  the 
s]rmpathy  which  he  felt  for  the  indefinite  but  glorious  dreams 
— the  wild  spiritual  poetry  of  the  mystics,  and  in  the  mental 
struggle  which  ensued,  from  the  endeavour  to  escape  those 
errors  which  he  knew  to  be  so  deadly,  but  felt  to  be  so  attrac- 
tive. His  reading  for  his  first  article  was  patient  and  thorough. 
In  composing  it,  the  grouping  of  his  materials  is  compre- 
hensive and  easy,  and  over  it  there  was  hung,  as  over'  all  his 
productions,  that  glancing  brocade  of  rich  illustration  and 
covert  humour  which  invests  the  driest  disquisition  with  a 
glow  of  interest.  We  do  not  purpose  to  criticise  this  article. 
As  Dr.  Yaughan  modestly  says — and  we  are  sure  he  is  right — 
''  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  founded  on  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  opinions  of  Orig^i  than  was  possessed  at  that 
time  by  any  other  man  in  England."  We  know  not,  in  fact, 
another  essay,  in  our  language,  by  so  young  a  man,  which  can 
be  compared  with  it  for  me  justness  of  its  thought,  the  depth 
of  its  learning,  the  variety  and  grace  of  its  illustration,  and  the 
free,  naive,  natural  eloquence  of  its  style.  We  are  amused  at 
the  inference  which  Sir  James  Stephens  draws  from  this 
astounding  production  of  a  youth  only  past  his  majority,  vis., 
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tkat  the  whole  species  of  young  men  of  our  time  must  be  far 
in  advance  of  the  young  men  of  former  times,  because^  forsooth, 
one  among  them  has  achieved  this  marvellous  feat.  These  are 
his  words,  addressed  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Vaughan : — 

''  I  have  read  your  son's  paper  on  Origen,  which  confirmed  one  of 
mj  clearest  opinions,  viz.,  that  the  generation  of  men  that  are  just 
coming  into  actire  life,  have  an  immense  advantage  over  the  genera- 
tion that  took  that  step  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  youth  of  my  acquaintance,  I  beUeye  there  was  none  living,  who 
could  have  proouced  (there  was  certainly  none  who  did  produce)  a 
composition  so  full  of  sound  learning,  so  highly  wrought  up,  without 
any  tawdry  ornament,  and  so  continually  progressing  (the  Yankees 
should  be  thanked  instead  of  ridiculed  for  the  word)  from  one  firm 
and  weighty  meaning  to  another." 

Neither,  Sir  James,  in  the  present  time  will  you  find  another 
youth  among  your  acquaintance,  or  elsewhere,  capable  of 
producing  such  a  composition.  We  protest,  therefore,  against 
the  logic  which  thus  judges  ex  uno  omnes,  and  attributes  to  a 
supernatural  advance  of  me  species  what  was  the  peculiar  and 
soUtary  excellence  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Yaughan  spent  one  year  in  Germany  before  he  settled 
as  a  pastor.  His  experience  as  a  student  in  Halle  is  accom- 
panied with  a  grave,  sad  interest.  He  here  sank  to  the  nadir 
of  his  spiritual  sphere,  and  seems  to  voya^  through  the 
'' darksome  desert''  of  chaos  and  ancient  night.  He  had 
applied  himself  then,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  fundamental 
inquiries  of  metaphysics ;  and  when  introduced  to  the  daring 
absurdities  and  contradictions  of  German  philosophy,  he  is 
bewildered. 

"  A  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confused, 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assault  his  ear 
"With  loudest  vehemence." 

The  discipline  of  the  fearful  ordeal,  however,  was  good,  and 
enabled  hun  to  understand  the  distraction  and  agon  v  of  some  of 
the  mystics,  whose  erratic  experience  and  faith  he  was  thus 
preparmg  to  explain.  His  suspense  of  doubt  did  not  last  long, 
and  the  solenm  lesson  which  was  cut  upon  his  memory  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  trial,  is  tonchingly  recorded  in  these  words. 
How  many  who  have  gone  through  similar  distress,  will  confirm 
them  with  their  deep  Amen ! 

"  It  is  well  to  know  ourselves,  but  such  knowledge,  too  exclusively, 
is  not  good.    If  any  one  would  meditate  more  on  himself,  let  him 
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also  meditate  more  on  Christ,  or  the  sigbt  of  tiie  plagues  of  his  ovn 
heart  will  rob  him  of  all  hope  and  consolation.  So  have  I  found  it, 
to  mj  sorrow.  We  believe  it,  but  experience  alone  can  stamp  the 
lesson  deeply,  that  love  to  Chnst  is  knowledge,  and  gratitude  to 
Him,  wisdom  ;  and  that  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  alone  can  we  with 
safety  reflect  upon  ourselves.  Beasoning  may  make  us  believe,  but 
the  sense  of  guilt  causes  us  to /eel,  that  Christ  must  be  divine." 

Froni  that  time  his  faitli  was  never  disturbed,  but  waxed 
etronger  and  clearer  till  its  twilight  melted  into  the  eternal 
day. 

On  his  return  from  Halle,  he  became,  for  a  short  time,  the 
assistant  of  the  Bey.  Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath  ;  and  thence  he  removed 
to  Birmingham^  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  Steel  House  Lane 
Church.  His  residence  in  Birmingham  extended  only  oyer  fiye 
years ;  yet  in  it  the  labour  of  a  long  life  was  compressed.  Aa  a 
preacher  his  fame  was  rising  rapidly,  just  at  the  time  when  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  pulpit.  At  first,  the  dis- 
couragements which  surrounded  him  were  great  Hisquietstyle  of 
preaching  was  not  calculated  to  impress  the  class  of  population 
residing  in  the  immediate  locality  of  the  chapeL  And  often,  his 
sermons,  following  in  the  wake  of  his  week's  studies,  were  too 
remote  from  the  common  apprehension  of  the  people  to  be  popular. 
Never,  however,  was  this  the  case  during  the  last  three  years 
of  his  pastorate.  He  had  obtained  confidence  then  to  lay  open 
to  them  the  secret  workings  of  his  heart,  rather  than  the  bui^ 
labours  of  his  brain.  The  solemn  and  tender  motives  of  the 
Gospel,  which  urged  him  so  resistlessly  to  liis  own  consecrated 
toil,  and  consoled  him  in  his  own  sorrows,  became  the  sole 
topics  of  his  ministry ;  and,  with  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  he  pressed  them  on  the  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  His  appearance  and  manner  at  once  riyeted 
the  attention  of  an  intelligent  hearer.  The  beautiMpurity  of 
his  majestic  face  reyealed  the  purity  of  his  soul.  The  large, 
calm  forehead,  surrounded  with  glossy  black  curls,  the  thought- 
ful pallor  of  his  hce ;  and  the  expression  of  his  kind,  lustrous 
eyes,  inspired  a  sort  of  reverence  for  the  preacher ;  and  when 
the  glow  of  feeling,  excited  by  his  subject,  awoke  the  repose  of 
his  features,  and  kindled  the  fire  of  divine  enthusiaam  in  his 
eyes,  '*  his  face  shone  with  an  effulgent  light,  which  awed  his 
audience  with  its  unearthly  beauty*  Hih  language  and  man- 
ner were  always  refined  and  ^uiet.  He  never  wrote  his 
sermons,  at  least,  so  as  to  comnut  them  to  memory,  for  repe- 
tition ;  but  the  sedulous  and  minute  care  with  which  he  formed 
his  plan,  and  inlaid  his  illustrations,  may  be  learnt  from  his 
"  Address  to  Divinity  Students  on  Leaving  College  *'  (Vol.  11^ 
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p.  264),  which  was  written  oat  after  delivery;  but  whioh, 
VOL  the  order  of  its  paragraphs^  and  even  in  the  happiest  touches 
of  expression,  seemed  to  be  an  exact  transcript  of  what  was 
delivered.  In  his  preaching,  as  in  his  writings,  there  was  an 
overflowing  wealth  of  imagery ;  and  if  his  hand  loved  to  draw 
vignette  scenes,  for  amusement,  he  loved  to  paint  them  also  for 
ioBtniction,  in  his  sermons.  With  what  fineness  of  language 
■'-'-what  freshness  of  feeling — he  pictured  the  life  of  the  liord, 
«oeiie  after  scene,  till  the  whole  history  grew  vivid  and  bright 
aa  a  reality  before  the  mind.  We  remember  how  thus  he 
carried  his  audience  to  the  gate  of  the  city  of  I^ain,  and  so 
showed  us  there  the  pitying  love  of  Jesus  towards  the  desolate 
widow,  that  most  of  the  congregation  were  bathed  in  tears ; 
and  again  took  us  to  the  upper  chamber,  where  the  Last 
Sapper  was  eaten,  that  we  might  hear  the  sublime  consolations, 
wnLoh  our  departing'  Saviour,  forgetful  of  Himself,  left  to  His 
apostles,  and  to  us.  The  lives  of  the  saints,  too,  furnished 
examples  of  patience  and  exulting  faith,  which  became,  through 
his  thrilling  presentation  of  them,  the  inspiration  both  of  ms 
own  soul,  and  of  all  who  heard  him.  Aa  we  thus  meditate 
upon  old  Sabbaths,  and  their  memories  break  upon  us  with  an 
abnost  painful  distinctness,  we  moxim  in  silence  the  death  of 
the  young  preacher,  whose  solemn,  gentle  mien,  and  winning 
words,  are  enshrined  as  the  holiest  memory  of  many  souls. 
That  voice  is  now  heard  no  more — that  face,  so  seraphically 
briffht,  is  now  as  the  dust  of  the  field  ; — but  the  spirit  which 
spoke  to  us,  and  shone  upon  us,  is  crowned  with  immortality. 

From  public  life  Mr.  Yaughan  shank  with  a  peculiar  sen- 
sitiveness. He  seems  often  to  have  combated  this  weakness, 
aa  he  deemed  it,  of  his  nature.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  his 
diary,  on  his  thirty-first  birthday,  when  reviewing  his  work  at 
Birmingham,  this  self-criticism,  and  fresh  resdution:  ''So 
many  tilings  necessary;  pastoral  duties,  for  instance,  and 
apeech-makmg,  have  been  done  but  indifferently,  with  half  a 
heart  I  slu^  try  to  do  all  I  do  with  mj  whole  heart,  remem- 
bering that  if  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  welL" 
Nature,  however,  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  the  studious 
habits  which  he  had  fostered  from  his  childhood.  Ho  never 
became  a  public  man ;  and  we  should  have  been  sorry  if  he 
had.  His  physical  strength  was  quite  unequal  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  public  life.  Speech-making  and  committee  work 
were  quite  foreign  to  hii  nature ;  and  in  all  verity,  there  must 
be  a  division  of  labour  in  the  ministry,  as  in  other  professions. 
Granted  that  such  duties  must  be  attended  to,  we  have  also 
shown  that  the  ministry  must  take  a  difierent  position  in  liten^ 
tore  from  that  which  they  now  hold;    equipped  alike  with 
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scholarship^  to  rebut  the  new  assaults  of  infidelity ,  and  with  a 
popidar  grace,  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people  through 
every  form  of  popular  literature.  Heavy  public  work,  and 
literary  work,  are  notoriously  incompatible  with  each  other, 
s^ve  when  there  is  an  amazing  versatility  of  genius,  and  cor* 
responding  robustness  of  constitution. 

Wisely,  therefore,  did  Mr.  Yaughan  consecrate  his  strength 
to  his  own  vocation,  leaving  others  better  fitted,  by  tempera- 
ment and  habits,  to  conduct  the  public  business  of  tne  Church 
and  the  town.  This  work,  however,  is  difierent  from  pastoral 
visitation,  which  he  likewise  shunned.  He  thought  himself 
imsuited  for  it.     He  writes  to  a  friend  : — 

'^  In  many  respects  I  am  but  ill-qualified  for  the  pastoral  office— 
the  practical  quickness  which  understands,  manages,  comforts, 
iilstructs  personally  some  hundreds  of  one's  fellow-creatures,  of 
every  age,  station,  and  variety  of  character.  In  this  work  I  was 
only  to  a  moderate  extent  successful,  and  all  I  did  was  done  by  no 
wisdom  or  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  adroit  discernment  of  character, 
but  simply  by  kindness  and  sympathy ;  and  important  as  these 
things  are,  they  are  by  no  means  all — leave  a  great  deal  undone  of 
router  work,  and  are  still  more  inadequate  when  associated,  as  in 
my  case,  with  a  certain  shyness,  deficient  self-confidence,  and  a  want 
of  conversational  fluency.  *  * 

Mr.  Yaughan  has  here  admirably  hit  off  the  beau-idial  of  the 
pastoral  character ;  and  he  doubtless  felt  himself  incapable  of 
realizing  such  a  faultless  model.  He  might,  however,  have 
relied  more  confidently  on  the  real  kindness  and  sympathy  of 
his  heart,  and,  mixing  more  with  his  people,  the  other 
deficiencies  which  he  laments — of  reserve  and  lack  of  con- 
versational fluency — would  have  been  rectified.  The  strongest 
reason,  however,  for  his  shunning  aU  external  engagements 
was  the  passion  that  drew  him  to  his  study.  In  his  study  he 
felt  he  could  do  best  his  Master's  work.  There  every  power  of 
his  being  had  free,  glad,  and  bounding  exercise ;  consequently, 
in  his  study  he  was  at  home.  He  writes :  ''  In  my  study,  and 
among  my  books,  '  my  bosom's  lord  sits  Ughtly  on  her  throne/ 
I  have  it  all  my  own  way,  of  course,  for  real  Imrd  work  is  my 
delight.''  And  few  have  left  such  lasting  monuments  of 
diligence  in  their  study.  During  his  five  years'  residence  in 
Birmingham,  while  engaged  in  preaching  twice  every  Sundav, 
and  in  conducting  two  week-evening  services  every  week, 
together  with  the  countless  minor  engagements  which  fritter 
away  a  minister's  time,  he  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  the 
reviews  which  now  form  the  chief  contents  of  these  two 
volumes — ^prepared  all  the  materials  for  his  great  work,  ''Hours 
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witb  the  Mystics/'  and  composed  most  of  its  sections.  The 
labour  undergone  for  this  last  work,  few  can  appreciate.  Merely 
that  he  mignt  mine  his  way  to  materials  for  his  History, 
he  acquired,  during  those  five  years,  the  Dutch,  Spatush,  and 
old  G^erman  languages ;  while  the  works  that  were  studied,  in 
Alexandrian  Greek,  MedisBval  Latin,  Provencal  French,  &c., 
required  almost  the  learning  'of  a  new  language  for  each 
separate  work.  How  rare  these  acquirements  are,  may  be 
oonceiTed  when,  in  reference  to  only  one  of  these  languages, 
the  old  German,  Professor  Tholuck  wrote  to  Mr.  Yaughan, 
expressive  of  his  amazement  at  his  facile  translations  from  it, 
and  said  that  there  were  not  more  than  one  or  two  scholars 
even  in  Germany  who  could  boast  of  such  an  acquaintance  with 
their  own  mother  tongue. 

In  his  study,  Mr.  Yaughan  worked  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  but  also  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  In  preparing 
for  his  book,  he  hoarded  the  materials  for  eaqh  epoch  of  his 
history  with  miserly  greed,  and  arranged  them  as  exactly  as 
the  cabinet  treasures  of  a  museum.  He  had  a  large  folio, 
divided  into  separate  slits,  or  compartments,  as  he  had  divided 
the  different  epochs  of  mysticism,  and  in  these  every  item  of 
intelligence,  as  it  was  discovered,  was  garnered  till  he  began  to 
write  in  extenso.  There  was  great  nicety  too  even  in  the 
method  of  his  study-table;  though  coverea  with  books,  they 
were  not  littered  m  confusion  upon  each  other.  His  eye 
seemed  to  rest  upon  each,  and  take  in  its  contents,  while  his 
flying  pen  filled  the  pages  of  his  own  MSS.  He  seldom  needed 
to  blot  and  erase,  and  correct  his  own  composition ;  with  such 
delicate  accuracy  did  his  mind  form  his  sentences  ere  they  were 
thrown  upon  paper. 

The  theory  of  composition,  however,  was  a  perpetual  study 
with  him ;  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  ne  was  aspiring 
to  a  stronger,  simpler  style.  Often,  too,  his  sentences,  if  they 
iangled  in  their  construction,  or  were  ill-balanced,  preyed  upon 
his  mind,  till  he  was  able  to  remedy  them.  If,  tnerefore,  his 
pages  were  little  blurred  by  erasures,  it  was  not  from  want  of 
the  most  severe  revision,  but  from  the  care  of  the  first  com- 
porition ;  and  if  he  once  began  to  correct,  he  generally  pulled 
nia  sentence  or  paragpraph  to  pieces,  that  he  ought  re-construct 
it  de  novo.  We  do  not  stay  to  criticise  a  style  which  was  so 
rigorously  fashioned:  we  rather  eeek  to  point  out  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  which  was  necessary  to  produce  the  elegance 
and  varied  rhythm  of  his  writings.  The  stern  principle  which 
regulated  him  in  his  study  was  the  imperious  necessity  for 
wotk.  The  two  following  brief  sentences  reveal  in  their 
lightning  blaze  the  inner,  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  man : 
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''So  to  mistake  difficulties  for  impossibilitiee^  is  tlie  error  of  the 
weak.  Here  lies  the  difference  between  those  who  do  somethbtff 
and  those  who  do  nothinff"  "  The  fewer  mere  wishes^  the  more 
wUlings;  and  to  will  rather  than  to  wishy  is  the  difference 
between  strength  and  weakness." 

Out  of  his  study,  however,  and  that  stoicism  which  so  abso- 
lutely ruled  over  self  was  gone.  In  his  family,  and  among  his 
friends,  none  was  so  amiable  and  so  self-denying  as  he.  We 
little  knew  the  source  of  that  imwearying  love,  which  thought 
for  every  one,  and  secured  some  pleasure  for  aU.  But  now  it  is 
revealed  to  us  in  these  memoirs.   He  writes  thus  in  his  diary : — 

'' '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these.'  The  members 
of  a  household,  the  friends  with  whom  you  correspond,  all  your 
Christian  circle,  are  these  members  of  Christ  to  serve  and  make 
them  happier,  to  rejoice  and  comfort  them,  to  save  them  pain,  and 
give  them  joy,  and  love,  and  cheerfulness,  by  self-sacrifice.  This  is 
to  serve  Christ.  Let  thy  thanksgiving  run  out  into  this,  let  a 
fellow-creature,  a  brother,  be  happier.  Amen.  I  can  midLe  no 
return  to  Christ,  but  I  can  gratify  Him  by  loving  and  aiding  TTia 
own." 

Many  of  his  friends  will  review  their  intimacy  with  him  in 
the  li^^ht  of  this  passage,  and  feel  their  hearts  throb  with  a  new 
affection,  as  they  now  can  explain  an  intercourse  which 
seemed  too  pure,  too  blessed  for  earth. 

It  was  not  merely,  however,  this  loveliness  of  disposition 
which  gave  a  charm  to  his  friendship.  He  complained  of  a 
want  of  conversational  fluency  in  general  company.  But  there 
was  no  such  want  in  his  own  home,  and  among  his  familiar 
friends.  Here  he  felt  none  of  the  timid  reserve  wmch  prevented 
him  from  taking  the  lead  in  the  conversation  of  a  promiscuous 
party.  And  his  conversation  was  free  and  happy,  the  very 
outpouring  of  his  soul.  One  element,  indeed,  prevailed  in  his 
table  talk,  which  was  restrained  too  much  in  his  writings — ^the 
element  of  humour.  He  loved  to  sport  in  its  sunny  atmos- 
phere, where  his  own  spirit  was  happy,  and  all  was  bright 
around.  We  have  known  none  in  whom  humour  existed  so 
free  from  all  streaks  of  bitterness  or  impurity.  It  was  blended 
with  his  dearest  and  most  devout  thoughte.  We  quote  the 
words  of  a  friend,  with  which  we  can  perfectly  sympathize : — 

''  There  was  no  satire,  because  there  was  no  bitterness,  in  his 
nature,  but  humour — quaint,  fantastic,  happy  humour,  like  Paul 
Sichter's,  only  more  elegant,  overflowed  his  table  talk,  and  imparted 
to  it  the  richest  flavour.  Yet  over  all  his  speech  and  maimer  there 
breathed  a  sacred  tenderness,  which  flowed  not  from  any  earthly 
source,  but  was  the  fragrance  of  a  heavenly  spirit.     His  child-like 
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Utb  in  Qoi  gave  the  secret  and  sweetest  charm  to  his  life.  His 
Bitoie,  which  was  truthful,  affectionate,  and  given  to  meditation, 
seemed  to  be  ground  well  prepared  for  the  seed  of  Qod ;  and  surelj 
in  it  that  seed  so  grew  and  fructified  as  is  rarely  seen  on  earth.  He 
always  appeared  to  me  like  the  beloved  apostle,  whose  head  lay  con- 
fidingly on  the  breast  of  Christ,  and  to  whom  were  revealed  the 
most  glorious  visions  of  the  beautiful  future  of  Christ's  Church. 
The  pnrity  of  conscience,  and  womanly  gentleness  of  feeling ;  the 
enchanting  imagination  and  spiritual  insicht,  the  strong  trust  and 
ecstatic  joy,  which  are  especially  attributed  to  that  apostle,  were  all 
of  th«n  characteristic  of  my  dear  friend." 

Mr.  Yaughan  was  compelled  to  retire  from  tbe  pastorate  of 
the  church  in  Birmmgbam,  in  June,  1855 ;  and  in  Christ,  on 
Monday,  the  26th  of  October,  1857,  he  died.  His  disease  was 
that  too  fatal  malady,  consumption.  The  greater  part  of  these 
two  years  were  spent  in  London,  where  he  laboured  with  his 
pen  for  Christ,  when  his  tongue  was  silent.  How  pathetic  is 
the  short  story  of  his  death,  written  by  his  father :  "About  two 
hours  after  the  seizure  (the  last)  had  commenced,  the  sufPerer^ 
on  being  reminded  of  the  goodness  of  God,  which  had  helped 
him  through  so  much,  replied,  with  emphasis,  *  Yes,  God  is 
very  good.  These  were  all  but  his  last  words.  He  said  soon 
afterwards,  but  with  much  calmness  of  manner :  '  This  is  very- 
like  djring.'  The  rest  was  silence.  During  the  next  half  hour 
there  was  often  a  smile  on  his  face,  which  spoke  when  the 
tongue  could  not ;  and  the  last  breath  passed  as  a  gentle  sigh, 
and  all  was  ended.  8o  his  pure  spirit  came  to  know,  accordmg 
to  his  own  words,  what  it  is  to  have  that  last  event '  over ;'  to 
have  'death  behind  and  not  before,'  and  was  summoned  to  those 
regions,  where  it  becomes  a  matter  of  consciousness,  and  not 
merely  of  faith,  that  this  'faith  is  not  our  only  sphere  of 
action.''    Quiescat  in  pace.    Kesurget  in  gloriam. 


4|narterlg  ^leMtfo  0f  ^tmu  Itteratmrt 

It  is  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  disappointment,  that  we  this 
time  address  ourselves  to  our  quarterly  task.  Whether  German 
litterateurs  during  the  quarter  have  set  their  houses  in  order,  and  in 
a  body  betaken  themselves  to  Cherbourg  or  to  the  Spas,  leaving  the 
disconsolate  reviewer  almost  alone  in  his  glory,  or  whether  they  are 
only  preparing  for  a  more  vigorous  resumption  of  work  next  "season," 
we  must,  in  the  meantime,  leave  undecided.  Certain  it  is,  that  com- 
paratively few  noteworthy  books  have,  within  the  last  three  months, 
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fbund  their  way  from  the  ''  fatherland  "  to  our  shores ;  the  only 
comfort  being,  that  those  which  have  been  imported,  are,  in  point  of 
merit,  above  the  average.  What  we  have,  therefore,  lost  in  quantity 
we  may,  perhaps,  have  gained  in  quality. 

In  dogmatic  theology  there  is  an  absolute  dearth  of  material. 
Our  catalogues  report  the  appearance  of  the  msubI  number  of  stray 
sermons,  and  works  of  an  edifying  character.  But  neither  in  one 
nor  the  other  of  these  branches  of  riteratui*e  are  our  German  friends 
successful.  Their  sermons  generally  labour  under  a  plethora  of 
words — ^the  thoughts  appearing  "  rari  nantes  in  yuryite  vasto,"  These 
specimens  of  "  clrcumlocutionism,"  too  frequently  pointless  «nd 
shapeless,  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  terse  and  nervous 
style  of  pulpit  oratory  which  distinguishes  some  of  our  own  promi- 
nent preachers,  or  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drapery 
employed  by  others.  A  similar  censure  applies  to  much  of  the 
ffiodem  "  emfpng "  literature  of  Germany.  The  peculiar  charm 
and  utility  of  these  pieces  of  composition,  which  formerly  caused 
them  to  be  so  much  prized  in  this  country,  lay  in  the  subjectiveness 
of  their  tone,  in  the  mystic  leaven  which  so  many  Protestant  Carman 
writers  seemed  to  have  carried  with  them  from  the  school  of  Tauler 
and  others.  Unfortunately  that  tendency  has  very  much  passed 
away.  Instead  of  the  utterances  of  deep  attachment  to,  and  com- 
munion with,  a  personal  Saviour — the  manifestations  of  the  "  inner 
life  " — we  have  now  the  veriest  platitudes  given  in  a  form  which 
makes  you  wonder  at  the  taste  that  could  produce,  or  the  public 
which  would  appreciate  them.  What  G^ermanv  seems  most  urgently 
to  need  at  present,  is  a  supply  of  popular  religious  writers  and  of 
energetic  sneakers.  To  them  a  field  of  wide  usefulness  seems  open, 
and  with  tnem  (humanly  speaking^)  may  lie  the  means  not  only  of 
awakening  the  masses,  but  of  combining  earnest  men  to  evangelical 
action,  and  of  sweeping  away  those  cobwebs  of  ecclesiasticism  which 
are  fast  gathering  in  the  Churches  of  Germany. 

Probably  the  specimens  of  "  erhauliche  lectUre**  (edifying  read- 
ing) and  of  sermons  which  lie  before  us  are  among  the  most  favour- 
able of  the  class.  At  any  rate,  if  names  are  to  be  taken  as  a 
guarantee  of  excellency,  we  should  expect  that  a  '^  Sunday  Library," 
edited  by  Professor  Tholuck  of  Halle,^  and  sermons  composed  by 
Professor  Hagenbach  of  Basle,*  would  occupy  a  place  sufficiently 
prominent.  But  of  the  first  of  these  productions  we  must  speak  in 
terms  decidedlv  derogatory ;  while  the  latter,  at  least,  deserves  not 
great  commendation.  The  part  of  the  "  Sunda;^  Library,"  which  we 
have  examined,  gives  the  biography  of  the  pious  Pastor  Valerius 
Herberger,  who  lived  at  the  close "^of  the  sixteenth  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  and  that  of  a  much  more 


'  Sonntags-Bibliothek.  Lebensbeschreibungen  Christlich-frommer  Mfinner,  zur 
KrbauuDg  u.  Erweckung  cL  Qemeine.  Eingeldtet  von  Dr.  A.  Tholuck.  Bielefeld : 
Velhagen  u.  Klasing. 

*  Predigten  von  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbftch.  Neuere  Sammlung.  4  Theile.  Basel : 
(ieorg.     1858. 
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dobiouB  cliaracter,  a  Captain  or  Colonel  Bieger.  Bieger  was  the 
booom  firiend  of  the  dissipated  Charles,  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
ihB  main  instrument  of  his  despotism  and  nefarious  administration. 
In  a  fit  of  sudden  displeasure,  Bieger  was  degraded  and  sent  to  a 
frightful  dungeon^  where,  it  is  supposed,  he  turned  pious.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  restored  to  court  favour,  and  made  governor  of  a 
fortress,  where,  in  turn,  it  was  his  to  exercise  kindred  ^rture  on  an 
unlucky  lUierateur,  who  having  been  guilty  of  the  heinous  sin  of 
writing  against  Duke  Charles,  in  an  evu  hour  was  caught  on  Wur- 
temberg territory.  The  poet,  also,  is  supposed  to  have  become 
religious  in  prison,  but  when  restored  to  liberty  he  speedily  assumed 
lus  old  ways.  We  confess  to  something  like  disgust  at  such  maudlin 
unrealities,  vastly  different  from  the  lofty  and  noble  ideas  which  we 
associate  with  a  genuine  Christianity.  The  four  small  volumes  of 
sermons  b^  Dr.  Hagenbach  are  thoroughly  evangelical  in  tone,  but 
mediocre  in  thought  and  style.  If  originally  composed  in  English 
Uiey  would  scarcely  have  found  a  publisher  in  this  country — unless, 
indeed,  under  special  circumstances  of  favouritism,  which  it  becomes 
not  a  "  German  reviewer  "  to  detail. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  give  an  account,  very  different  from  the 
above,  of  the  late  Dr.  Heubner*B  ^*  Practical  Exposition  of  the  New 
Testament,"  now  in  course  of  publication,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Hahn.'  The  volume  before  us  gives  commentaries  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  and  on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
Barely  have  we  seen  great  learning  employed  to  better  practical 
purpose.  A  brief  summary  of  each  chapter  is  followed  by  an  expo- 
sition of  every  verse — ^not  critical  or  philological,  but  thoroughly 
exegetical.  Each  section  is  also  arranged  and  analyzed  for  homi- 
litical  purposes.  The  tendency  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical, the  interpretation  is  sound  and  exact,  the  tone  elevated,  and 
the  style  practical.  Where  necessarv,  brief  dogmatic  discussions  are 
inserted.  Manifestly,  the  author  bad  stores  of  learning  at  com- 
mand. These  he  has  employed  in  furnishing  a  commentary,  which, 
without  the  parade  of  critical  researches,  gives  the  results  of  modem 
Biblical  investigations,  adapted  for  the  family,  the  study,  and  the 
pulpit  We  would  seriously  recommend  these  volumes  to  the 
attention  of  those  firms  who  have  undertaken  to  furnish  us. with 
the  best  Oerman  literature,  in  an  English  garb.  Professor  Tischen- 
dorf,  of  Leipzig,  is  engaged  on  publishing  a  seventh  edition  of  his 
Greek  New  Testament,^  in  which,  among  other  aids,  he  avails 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Angelo  Mai  ("Novuni  Testamentum  ex 
Antiquissimo  Codice  Yaticano  ')•  -^7  undertaking,  which  has  the 
guarantee  of  Professor  Tischendorf 's  name,  deserves  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  critical  student.    We  look  with  pleasurable  antici- 


'  Dr.  H.  L.  Heubner'a  PrakiiBche  Erklarung  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Heraua- 
gegdben  von  Dr.  A.  Hahn.     8ier  Band.     Potsdam  :  Hein.    1858. 

*  KoYiim  Testamentum  Qnece.  Ad  Antiques  Testes  denuo  recensuit,  appa- 
raiom  Grit,  omni  Studio  perfectum  apposuit,  Commentat.  Isagogicam  pnettfxuit. 
C*oDst.'>TiBchendorf,  id.  7ma.    Leipzig  :  Winter.    1858. 
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psfcion  to  the  completion  of  the  professor's  laboorSy  when  he 
promises  also  to  furnish  a  eritieism  of  Mai's  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Hnther's  "Com- 
mentarj  on  the  Epistle  of  James,"*  which  forms  Part  XV.  of 
Mejer's  "  Critical  and  Ezegetical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment." In  opposition  to  Luther,  and  to  not  a  few  others  in 
Gkrmanj,  the  anthenticity  and  canonicity  of  this  epistle  is  main- 
tained. The  critical  apparatus  is  excellent  in  most  instances^  tiie 
interpretation  correct,  and  eren  striking.  Dr.  Huther  admits  that^ 
like  Paul,  James  had  expected  justification,  not  by  works,  bat  only 
through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  Having,  with  singular  cleamess, 
traced  tiie  im)arent  discrepancies  between  these  apostles,  he  resorts 
to  a  noYcl,  although  incorrect  mode  of  reconciling  them.  Among 
the  many  apt  statements,  made  to  present  these  diyergenoes  in  thra 
proper  light,  we  extract  one,  which,  although  contained  in  a  foot* 
note,  deserves  a  much  more  prominent  place :  "  We  doubt  not  bat 
that  even  before  their  conversion,  Paul  and  James  had  occupied  a 
different  position,  in  reference  to  the  law.  The  former — a  Pharisee 
— ^regarded  it  as  the  means  of  obtaining  righteousness.  In  seding 
to  attain  this  object,  he  continually  felt  that  the  law  was  a  tjayog^ 
crashing  him  down.  On  the  other  hand,  James  was  one  of  those 
pious  men,  who,  trusting  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  €K>d  had 
made  with  His  people,  regarded  the  law  as  a  sign  of  this  covenant, 
and  hence,  as  an  expression  of  Divine  love,  in  which  he  felt  joy  and 
•omfort  (Ps.  cxix.  92 ;  xix.  8 — 11).  Accordingly,  Paul  found  peace 
when,  in  and  through  Christ,  he  felt  himself  free  from  the  law; 
James^  when,  in  and  through  Christ,  he  felt  strength  to  obey  the 
kw."  This  passage,  rightly  understood,  wiU,  we  are  convmced, 
materially  aid  in  understanding  the  point  of  view  from  which  Pteil 
and  James,  in  their  Epistles,  presented  the  law.  There  is  no  oonfltet 
between  them ;  they  are  only  different  colours  of  one  and  the  same 
lay  of  light.  It  therefore  requires  not  the  artificial,  and,  we  beliefe, 
ineonrect  mode  of  conciliation  proposed  by  oar  author.  Dr.  Hotiker 
holds,  that  while  the  term  being  ^justified,"  as  employed  by  Psnl, 
refers  to  our  being  placed  in  a  new  relationship  to  God,  the  same 
expression  in  James  applies  to  the  future  and  ultimate  judgment  of 
Ood.  We  are  astonisned  that  our  author  should  not  have  pereeived 
the  arbitrariness  and  fallacv  of  this  hypothesis ;  and,  even  more  so^ 
ibat  he  does  not  appear  to  have  remembeved  that  this  douMe  view  of 
justification  dosely  approximates  that  propounded  hj  the  CouneQ  of 
%rent  (Comp.  Sessio  vi.,  jiomm).  But  despite  this,  and  fnbaf^ 
other  drawbacks,  the  student  will  find  very  much  in  this  com* 
mentary  to  interest  and  instruct  him,  and  we  feel  oousiderable  satia- 
faetion  in  adding  it  to  the  alreadv  large  stores  which  Oerraany  has 
prepared  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  Word  of  Gk>d. 


*  Kritiflch  EzegetisclMr  Komiaeiitar  uber  d.  Kene  Tastament.  Ton  Dr.  H.  A. 
W.  M«y«r.  ISta  Abtbeil:  den  Brief  dcs  Jakobat  vmHrnead.  BemiMlst  von 
Sr.  J.  &  Htrtlier.    Qbttiogen  :  Yaaderiiosok  v.  Bvpredit.    London  ft  Bfisbu)^ : 

Willianui  ft  Korgate.    1868. 
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l>r.  Herzog'8  ^'Beal  I^cyclopsBdia  for  Protestant  Theology,"*  is 
liolding  on  its  course.     "We  have  now  the  first  part  of  "V^l.  IX. 
before  us ;  and  although  in  so  vast  an  undertaking  the  articles  must 
almost  necessarilj  be  unequal  in  value,  the  work  as  a  whole  sustains 
its  high  character.    The  articles  on  Meidler,  Megander,  and  especiidly 
that  on  Melancthon  (by  Dr.  Landerer),  those  on  the  Mennonites, 
on  the  Mass,  on  Melchisedec,,^.,  may  be  mentioned  as  very  favour- 
able specimens  presented  in  the  part  under  review.    We  may  also 
take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  condensed  American 
translation  of  this  work  has  reached  Part  YI.^    It  calls  for  little 
additional  remark,  nor  does  either  the  slowness  of  its  appearance,  or 
the  mode  of  its  execution,  induce  us  to  retract  the  very  modified 
commendation  we  have  formerly  given  it.     In  ecclesiastical  history 
we  have  only  one  work  of  general  interest  on  which  to  report.     A 
third  volume  of  the  '*  Lives  and  Select  Writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
Founders  of  the  fieformed  Church,"  giving  the  life  of  Peter  Martyr 
Vermigli,    hj  Prof.  Schmidt  of  Strasburg,^    has   just    appeared. 
Before  entering  on  a  criticism  of  this  excellent  production,  we  deem 
it  right  once  more  and  very  cordially  to  recommend  this  series  to  the 
attention  of  onr  readers.     Ear  too  little  has  yet  been  done  to  make 
the  lives  and  labours  of  the  founders  of  the  Calvinistic  section  of  the 
Protestant  Church  known  to  the  general  public     The  imdertaking 
of  which  the  work  under  review  forms  part,  was  therefore  seasonable, 
and  its  execution,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.    Yol.  I.,  containing  the  life  of  Zwingle,  has  already  been 
translated  into  English,  and  to  it  we  propose  shortly  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  refers.    Meantime  we  cannot  but  express  astonish* 
ment  at  the  offhand  and  disparaging  notice  of  that  book  which  has 
lately  appeared  in  one  of  the  Beviews,  we  mav  add,  with  more  of 
se^  than  of  knowledge.    To  return,  the  life  of  Peter  Mart^  is,  in 
many  respects,  of  peculiar  interest.    It  affords  a  glimpse  into  the 
Italian  Beformation,  and  it  presents  a  picture  of  our  own  country 
imder  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  especially  of  the  University  of 
Oxfbrd,  where  Martyr  for  a  time  taught.    'Peter  Martyr  was  bom  of 
rieh  and  noble  parents  at  Florence,  September  8, 1500.    The  train* 
ing  of  his  piooa  mother  led  him  early  to  serious  meditation,  and,  as 
common  in  those  days  with  serious  persons,  to  seek  admission  to 
an  Aogostin  monastery,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  his  father. 
Diatingiiished  by  theological  lore  and  oratorical  talent,  Yermigfi 
soon  attained  hieh  posts  m  his  order,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  take  a 
kading  part  in  the  Keformatory  movement  which  took  place  in  Italy. 

*  RmI  EnoydopflDdie  fUr  Protestantiche  Theologie  u.  Kirche.  Heraa«g«geb«ii 
von  Dr.  Henog.    Vol.  IX.    Part  I.    Stuttgart  u.  Hamburg :  Besser.     185S. 

'  The  Protestaat  Theological  and  Bcokiiiastical  Eneyolopedia :  being  a  con- 
daoMd  Traaalation  of  UerBog'a  Real  Encyclopadia,  with  Additions  from  other 
■oavoec    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bomberger.    Part  VI.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

'  Leben  vl  Aoagewtthlte  Schriften  d.  Yater  u.  Begriinder  d.  Bolonnirtea 
Kirefac,  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli.  Leben  u.  Auflgewahlte  SchriAeo.  Von  Dr.  C. 
Sdtmidt.  Slboiield:  Fnadricfas.  London  and  Bdinbugh:  WiUiama  and 
Koigato.    1858. 
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When  Yermigli  became  prior  of  the  monastery  S.  Petri  ad  Amn^ 
at  Naples,  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  had  already  sprung  up.  The 
sectaries  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  passed  away — ^the  indications^ 
although  not  the  healthy  exponents,  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  tendency. 
Humanism,  or  the  restoration  of  the  study  of  classical  literature, 
had  failed  to  reforpi  the  mental  and  moral  degradation  under  which 
Itfldy  and  the  Church  groaned.  On  the  contrary,  it  gave  rise  to  an 
incredible  amount  of  infidelity,  and  with  it  of  venal  laxib^.  Under 
these  circumstances  earnest  men  felt  all  the  more  impelled  to  seek 
peace  and  a  new  life  in  a  reyiral  of  religion.  The  ''  Oratory  of  Sacred 
IiOYe,"  and  the  order  of  the  Thiratines,  were  the  first  fruits  of  such 
movements.  As  yet  it  contained  very  different  elements.  Some  of 
those  who  took  part  in  it,  like,  Cardinal  Carafia,  clung  with  tenacity 
to  Home  ;  others,  like  Contarini,  Marone,  and  especially  Pole, 
deemed  it  possible,  at  least,  to  remain  in  communion  with  the 
Curia ;  while  only  a  few,  at  an  early  period,  saw  and  felt  that  they 
were  &st  drifting  into  opposition  tb.  the  Papacy.  -But  as  yet  they 
were  united,  and  unitedly  gave  once  more  prominence  to  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  and  to  kindred  precious  truths. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  men,  Pope  Paul  III.,  for  a  time,  seemed 
to  join  the  movement.  The  leading  members  of  the  Oratory  were 
made  cardinals,  and  nominated  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
means  of  reforming  the  Church.  But  their  elevation  eventuaUy 
proved  their  moral  ruin.  In  Naples  the  goodly  Juan  Yaldes,  secre- 
tary to  the  viceroy,  had  gathered  around  him  a  circle  of  devout  men 
and  women — clerics,  professors,  noblemen,  and  gentle  ladies.  The 
main  defect  of  their  tendency  lay  in  the  exclusively  subjective  and 
sentimental  direction  which  it  took.  Under  an  Italian  sky,  amid 
the  lovely  scenes  around  Naples,  and  enjoying  the  large  hospitality 
of  noblemen,  it  was  felt  comparatively  easy  to  dream,  to  poetize,  and  to 
"  contemplate."  It  was  another  and  a  more  stem  call  to  distinguish 
objective  truth,  and  for  its  sake  to  give  up  all,  to  join  a  poor,  per- 
secuted, and  illiterate  band,  to  break  the  ties  ef  famdy  and  of  friend- 
ship— in  short,  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  Christ.  Compara- 
tively few  were  capable  of  such  devotedness ;  among  them,  however, 
Ochmo,  the  first  orator  of  his  age  in  Italy,  and  Peter  Martyr.  The 
pure  preaching  of  the  word  soon  led  to  persecution.  Anticipating 
the  storm,  Yermigli  removed  to  Lucca,  where,  both  as  a  theolofficai 
teacher  and  as  a  preacher,  he  still  advanced  towajds  a  secession  from 
Bome.  Bapidly  ne  gathered  converts,  and  associated  with  himself  in 
the  work  several  excellent  men,  among  whom  we  may  specially  mention 
the  Jewish  convert  Tremellius,  afterwards  his  colleague  in  Germany, 
where  he  professed  the  Hebrew  language.  It  will  scarcely  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Ultramontane  party,  which  was  now  fast  increasing, 
should  have  prepared  for  getting  quit  of  so  dangerous  a  person  as 
Yermigli  appeared  to  be.  Conversations  with  his  friend  Cardinal 
Contarini,  must  have  convinced  him  how  little  Christendom  had  to 
expect  from  Borne — ^the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  an 
accusation  laid  against  himself  before  that  tribunal,  showed  how 
much  he,  individually,  had  to  apprehend.     His  resolution  was  soon 
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talreli.     Leaving  ftU  hifl  emolomeiits,  past  and  prospective  honours^ 
lie  fted — ^in  company  with  a  few  friends,  among  them  Ochino — ^to 
Switsertand,  where  he  formed  the  Protestant  Church.  He  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  his  fortner  pupils  and  friends.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  short  time  he  succeeded  Camto  as  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Ezegeticfl  at  Straaburg,  where  ne  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  cele- 
brated Baoer,  and  intercourse  with  some  of  his  old  Italian  colleagues. 
Tliis  peaceful  and  happy  sphere  of  usefulness  was  not  destined  to  be 
of  long  duration.    The  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  Shenalcalde  W a:r 
(so  fiur  as  the  Protestants  were  concerned),  obliged  Peter  Miartjrj 
Baeer,  and  many  others  to  leave  Strasburg.     They  found  an  appro- 
pnale  field  of  labour  iu  England,  where,  under  the  reign  of  Edward 
Vl.,  the  work  of  Beformation  was  being  carried  on.    In  Oxford, 
whiiber  Martyr  went  as  professor,  he  met,  however,  with  a  good 
deid  of  opposition  from  the  Popish  party.     A  public  discussion — 
occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  one  Dr.  B.  Smith,  not  a  very 
creditable  champion  of  the  old  Church — terminated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Beformed  cause.     Still,  in  many  things/  Martyr  was  far 
from  comfortable  in  England.     The  feeling  of  jealousy  and  hostility 
towards  foreigners,  which,  we  fear,,  has  not  yet  died  out  among  us, 
was  in  his  case  increased  by  religious  antagonism ;  besides,  neither 
he  nor  bis  wife  understood  our  language ;  the  climate  was  felt  to  be 
disagreeable ;  and  when  at  last  Martyr's  wife  and  Bucer  died,  our 
Beformer  longed  to  leave  the  murky  island.      The  wish  but  too 
speedily  became  reality.      No    sooner  had    the  "bloody  Mary'* 
ascended  the  throne  than  a  religious  reaction  set  in.  Martyr  deemed 
himself  lucky  to  have  escaped  with  his  life  to  the   Continent, 
whither  lie  was  soon  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Protestant  fugitives, 
whose  historv  is  briefly  adverted  to  in  the  volume  before  us.     In 
Strasbnrg,  which  once  more  gave  him  shelter,  he  not  only  learned 
the  troubles  which  befell  the  infant  Church  he  had  helped  to  found, 
but  the  indignities  which,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Pole,  his 
former  friend  in  Italy,  were  heaped  even  on  the  bodies  of  those  dear 
to  him,  among  others,  on  the  remains  of  his  own  wife,  of  Bucer,  and 
of  Fagius.     But  in  Strasburg,  also,  new  troubles  awaited  Martyr. 
S^ct  Lutheranism  was  fast  gaining  the  ascendancy ;  and  while  exact- 
ing from  Martyr  and  his  Oalvinistic  colleagues  strict  silence  on  contro- 
versial points,  they  deemed  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  open 
attacks  and  insults  against  those  whom  they  denounced  as  the 
'' Sacnunentsrians."      ultimately  Martyr  left  to  find  a  more  con- 
genial sphere  at  Zurich,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  (Nov.  12, 
1562),  honoured  by  all  the  Protestant  churches,  and  respected  even 
by  hia  Popish  opponents.     His  writings,  especially  his  coramen- 
tariea,'  have  lost  much  of  the  importance  which  his  contemporaries 
were  wont  to  attach  to  them ;  but  his  dogmatic  treatises  are  still  of 
considerable  interest,  and  his  views,  especially  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
present  a  peculiar  modification  of  Calvinism.     Besides  the  life  of 
Martyr,  we  have  before  us,  on  the  subject  of  Beformation  history,  a 
reprint,  with  historical  notes  by  Professor  Booking,  of  three  remark- 
able tractates,  respectively  dating  from  the  years  1518,  1521,  and 
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When  Yermigli.  became  prior  of  the  monastery  S.  Petri  ad  Aram, 
at  Naples,  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  had  already  sprung  up.  The 
sectaries  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  passed  away — the  indications/ 
although  not  the  healthy  exponents,  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  tendency. 
Humanism,  or  the  restoration  of  the  study  of  classical  literature, 
had  failed  to  reform  the  mental  and  moral  degradation  under  which 
Italy  and  the  Church  groaned.  On  the  contrary,  it  gave  rise  to  an 
incredible  amount  of  infidelity,  and  witli  it  of  venal  laxity.  Under 
these  circumstances  earnest  men  felt  all  the  more  impelled  to  seek 
peace  and  a  new  life  in  a  revival  of  religion.  The  "Oratory  of  Sacred 
Iiove,"  and  the  order  of  the  Thiratines,  were  the  first  fruits  of  such 
movements.  As  yet  it  contained  very  different  elements.  Some .  of 
those  who  took  part  in  it,  like,  Cardinal  Caraffa,  clung  with  tenacity 
to  Eome  ;  others,  like  Contarini,  Marone,  and  especially  Pole, 
deemed  it  possible,  at  leasfc,  to  remain  in  communion  with  the 
Curia ;  while  only  a  few,  at  an  early  period,  saw  and  felt  that  they 
were  fast  drifting  into  opposition  tb.  the  Papacy.  -But  as  yet  they 
were  united,  and  unitedly  gave  once  more  prominence  to  the  doc* 
trine  of  justification  by  laith,  and  to  kindred  precious  truths. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  men.  Pope  Paul  III.,  for  a  time,  seemed 
to  join  the  movement.  The  leading  members  of  the  Oratory  were 
made  cardinals,  and  nominated  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
means  of  reforming  the  Church.  But  their  elevation  eventually 
proved  their  moral  ruin.  In  Naples  the  goodly  Juan  Yaldes,  secre- 
taiiy  to  the  viceroy,  had  gathered  around  him  a  circle  of  devout  men 
and  women — clerics,  professors,  noblemen,  and  gentle  ladies.  The 
main  defect  of  their  tendency  lay  in  the  exclusively  subjective  and 
sentimental  direction  which  it  took.  Under  an  Italian  sky,  amid 
the  lovely  scenes  around  Naples,  and  enjoying  the  large  hospitality 
of  noblemen,  it  was  felt  comparatively  easy  to  diream,  to  poetize,  and  to 
"  contemplate."  It  was  another  and  a  more  stem  call  to  distinguish 
objective  truth,  and  for  its  sake  to  give  up  all,  to  join  a  poor,  per- 
secuted,  and  illiterate  band,  to  break  the  ties  ef  family  and  of  friend- 
ship— in  short,  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  Christ.  Compara- 
tively few  were  capable  of  such  devotedness;  among  them,  however, 
Ochino,  the  first  orator  of  his  age  in  Italy,  and  Peter  Martyr.  The 
pure  preaching  of  the  word  soon  led  to  persecution.  Anticipating 
the  storm,  Yermigli  removed  to  Lucca,  where,  both  as  a  theolofficai 
teacher  and  as  a  preacher,  he  still  advanced  towards  a  secession  from 
Bome.  Eapidly  ne  gathered  converts,  and  associated  with  himself  in 
the  work  several  excellent  men,  among  whom  we  may  specially  mention 
the  Jewish  convert  Tremellius,  afterwards  his  colleague  in  Germany, 
where  he  professed  the  Hebrew  language.  It  will  scarcely  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Ultramontane  party,  which  was  now  fast  increasing, 
should  have  prepared  for  getting  quit  of  so  dangjerous  a  person  as 
Yermigli  appeared  to  be.  Conversations  with  his  friend  Cardinal 
Contarini,  must  have  convinced  him  how  little  Christendom  had  to 
expect  from  Borne — the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  an 
accusation  laid  against  himself  before  that  tribunal,  showed  how 
much  he,  individually,  had  to  apprehend.    His  resolution  was  soon 
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taken.  Leaving  all  his  emoltmients,  past  and  prospective  honours^ 
lie  fted — in  company  with  a  few  friends,  among  them  Ochino — ^to 
Switserland,  where  he  fbrmed  the  Protestant  Church.  He  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  his  foriner  pupils  and  friends.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  short  time  he  succeeded  Capito  as  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Ezegetics  at  Strasburg,  where  he  enjojed  the  friendship  of  the  cele- 
brated Bncer,  and  intercourse  with  some  of  his  old  Italian  colleagues. 
This  peaceful  and  hanpj  sphere  of  nsefulness  was  not  destined  to  be 
of  long  duration.  The  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  Shenalcalde  Wa:r 
(so  fkr  as  the  Protestants  were  concerned),  obliged  Peter  Martyf, 
Baeer,  and  many  others  to  leave  Strasburg.  They  found  an  appro- 
priate field  of  labour  iu  England,  where,  under  the  reign  of  Edward 
Vl.,  the  work  of  Beformation  was  being  carried  on.  In  Oxford, 
whither  Martyr  went  as  professor,  he  met,  however,  with  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  from  the  Popish  party.  A  public  discussion — 
occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  one  Dr.  B.  Smith,  not  a  very 
creditable  champion  of  the  old  Church — terminated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Beformed  cause.  Still,  in  many  things,  Martyr  was  far 
from  comfortable  in  England.  The  feeling  of  jealousy  and  hostility 
towards  foreigners,  which,  we  fear,,  has  not  yet  died  out  among  us, 
was  in  his  case  increased  by  religious  antagonism ;  besides,  neither 
he  nor  his  wife  understood  our  language ;  the  climate  was  felt  to  be 
disagreeable ;  and  when  at  last  Martyr's  wife  and  Bucer  died,  our 
Beformer  longed  to  leave  the  murky  island.  The  wish  but  too 
speedily  became  reality.  No  sooner  had  the  "bloody  Mary" 
ascended  the  thnme  than  a  religious  reaction  set  in.  Martyr  deemed 
himself  lucky  to  have  escaped  with  his  life  to  the  Continent, 
whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Protestant  fugitives, 
whose  histoTT  is  briefly  adverted  to  in  the  volume  before  us.  In 
Strasbui^g,  which  once  more  gave  him  shelter,  he  not  only  learned 
the  troubles  which  befell  the  infant  Church  he  had  helped  to  found, 
but  the  indignities  which,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Pole,  his 
former  firiend  in  Italy,  were  heaped  even  on  the  bodies  of  those  dear 
to  him,  among  others,  on  the  remains  of  his  own  wife,  of  Bucer,  and 
of  Fagios.  But  in  Strasburg,  also,  new  troubles  awaited  Martyr. 
Strict  Lutheranism  was  fast  gaining  the  ascendancy ;  and  while  exact- 
ing from  Martyr  and  his  Oalvmistic  colleagues  strict  silence  on  contro- 
versial points,  they  deemed  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  open 
attacks  and  insults  against  those  whom  they  denounced  as  the 
"  Sacramentarians."  ultimately  Martyr  left;  to  find  a  more  con- 
genial sphere  at  Zurich,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  (Nov.  12, 
1562),  honoured  by  all  the  Protestant  churches,  and  respected  even 
by  his  Popish  opponents.  His  writings,  especially  his  coromen- 
taries;  have  lost  much  of  the  importance  which  his  contemporaries 
were  wont  to  attach  to  them ;  but  his  dogmatic  treatises  are  still  of 
considerable  interest,  and  his  views,  especially  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
present  a  peculiar  modification  of  Calvinism.  Besides  the  life  of 
Martyr,  we  have  before  us,  on  the  subject  of  Beformation  history,  a 
reprint,  witb  historical  notes  by  Professor  Booking,  of  three  remark- 
able tractates,  respectively  dating  firom  the  years  1518,  1521,  and 
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1532.'  The  first  of  tbese—"  Orationes  de  Decimis  *'— g:ivea  the 
plea  of  Legate  Cajetan  for  a  contribution  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  and 
a  reply  to  it ;  the  second — "  Oratio  Christi  pro  Luthero  " — details 
some  of  the  nefarious  doings  at  Borne ;  the  third — ''  Besponsio  ad 
Apologiam  Croti  Bubeani" — contains  a  satirical  reply  to  the 
tractate  of  a  Popish  convert.  The  publication  is  not  without  its 
interest  to  ecclesiastical  antiquarians.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Dr.  Piper's  "  Calendarium  ai^d  Paschal  Tables  of  Charles  the 
Great,"  *°  reprinted  from  a  weU-known  MS.  in  the  Louvre  Library, 
and  dating  from  the  year  781.  Besides  reproducing,  with  notes, 
the  ''  Calendar  and  Easter  Tables "  of  the  Emperor  Charles, 
Professor  Piper  gives  also  an  account  of  the  various  Easter  cycles  of 
the  Latin  and  G-reek  Churches  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

More  or  less  strictly  connected  with  Hebrew  literature  we  have 
three  publications  which  deserve  a  notice.  Dr.  Lewysohn,  of  Worms, 
furnisnes  us  with  an  excellent  volume  on  the  "  Zoology  of  the  Tal- 
mud."" Following  in  the  wake  of  Bochart's  "  Hierozoicon "  and 
Bosenmiiller's  "  Handbook  of  Biblical  Antiquities,"  making  also 
large  use  of  the  labours  of  Jewish  writers,  our  author  attempts,  so 
far  as  the  "  Zoology  of  the  Talmud"  is  concerned,  to  do  what  Zanz, 
Ehrmann,  Wundorbar,  Schwartz,  &c.,  have  done  in  respect  of  its 
numismatics,  mathematics,  medicine,  geography,  &c,  A  general  intro- 
duction, detailing  the  views  of  the  Talmudists,  on  the  origin,  consti- 
tution, habits,  propagation,  &c.,  of  the  various  classes  of  animals,  is 
followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  each  class  and  species.  The  author 
displays  considerable  research  and  learning,  and  his  book  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  students  of  Talmudical  lore.  We  can  scarcely 
expect,  however,  that  it  will  obtain  a  very  general  circulation,  even 
among  those  interested  in  such  subjects.  Its  minuteness,  and  the 
absence  of  great  and  comprehensive  outlines,  or  of  broad  criticism, 
makes  it  somewhat  dry  reading,  whieh  we  shall  therefore  devolve  on 
Jewish  historians  and  antiquarians,  expecting  that  in  return  they 
will  in  a  few  pages  present  us  with  a  good  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
whole  subject.  Another  defect  we  have  noticed  in  the  book  is  that 
the  author  too  frequently  adopts  an  apologetic  rather  than  a  strictly 
historical  tone,  and  intermingles  his  own  and  modem  notions  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Talmudists.  Sufficient,  however,  is  contained 
even  in  this  volume  to  confirm  our  former  ideas  of  the  Talmud  itself. 
Interesting  as  a  storehouse  of  antiquarian  and  historical  notices,  and 
as  an  index  of  the  state  of  civilization  at  the  time,  its  value  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view  is  very  small,  while  its  many  fables  and  inaccura- 
cies deprive  it  of  every  title  to  be  regarded  either  as  an  absolute 
authority,  or  as  a  standard  of  faith  and  duty.    It  is  almost  incredible 

*  Drei  Abhandlungen  iiber  ReformationsgeschiehtUche  Sehriften.  Von  Dr. 
Eduard  Booking.    Leipzig  :  B.  Q.  Teuboer.     1858. 

'°  Karl  des  OroMen  Kalendarinm  tL  Ostertafel.  Ant  d.  Fkriser  Urschrift 
herauBgegdben  n.  erlautert,  nebst  e.  Abbandlung  iiber  d.  Latein.  n.  Qriech. 
Ostercykeln  d.  Mittelatters.    Von  Dr.  F.  Piper.    Berlin  :  Decker.    1858. 

^*  Die  Zoologie  des  Talmude.  Eine  umfasaende  D^rstellttng  d.  Rabbin.  Zoologie. 
Von  Dr.  L.  Lewysohn.    Frankfurt  a.  M. :  Baer.    1858. 
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that  a  religious  system  should  be  founded  on  such  a  basis,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  many  who  select  portions  of  the  Talmud, assigning  to  them 
the  character  of  religious  authority,  while  they  reject  the  rest,  must  to 
the  impartial  student  appear  unsatisfactory,  inconsistent,  and  illogical. 
More  ample  and  unconditional  commendation  than  on  the  work  of 
Dr.  Lewysohn  we  have  to  bestow  on  Dr.  Graetz's  '^  Legislature  of 
tae  Western  Goths  in  reference  to  the  Jews.""    The  author,  who  is 
already  favourably  known  by  his  contributions  to  kindred  depart- 
ments of  investigation,  here  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Jews  under  the  domination  of  the  Goths,  examining  in  detail  the 
severe  and  cruel  laws  which  bore  on  them,  and  concluding  that  these 
referred,  not  to  unbaptized  Jews,  but  to  renegade  converts.     The 
publication  deserves  notice,  both  as  illustrating  a  difficult  subject, 
and   as   displaying  considerable  research.     An  unpretending,   but 
exceedingly  useful  little  work,  is  the  "  Hebrew  Vocabulary  for  the 
U:*  of  Schools,'*  by  Mr.  Stier,"  of  which  Part  II.  now  lies  before  us. 
In  this  section  Mr.  Stier  enumerates  the  Hebrew  substantives  and 
adjectives,  arranging  them  into  nouns  without  a  generic  termination, 
nouns  with  a  feminine  termination,  and  adjectives  and  participles  of 
both  genders.     Each  of  these  classes  is  again  subdivided  according 
to  a  simple  and  rational  plan,  which  will  prove  very  helpful  to  the 
student.     We  are  astonished  that  Hebrew  school-books,  such  as 
"  Nagdsbach's  Hebrew  Grammar'*  and  this  Vocabulary,  have  not  yet 
been  imported  into  our  own  country  and  schools. 

In  secular  history  we  have  to  report  of  two  exceedingly  interesting 
works.  •*  Heeren  and  Akert*s  *^  Hisfrory  of  European  States "  has 
advanced  another  step  towards  completion  by  the  appearance  of  Vol. 
v.  of  Dr.  Pauli's  "  History  of  England."**  In  this  volume  Dr.  Pauli 
details  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century  (from  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.)  and  that  in  the  same  masterly  manner  as  in 
former  volumes,  ft  may  safely  be  said  that  this  is  the  most  accurate, 
painstaking,  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  events  which  took  place 
in  our  country  during  this  period.  Dr.  Pauli  has  largely  drawn 
from  unpublished  sources,  and  spared  neither  labour  nor  trouble  to 
make  his  work  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  During  the  troubled 
period  which  this  volume  describes,  there  were  unfortunately  fewer 
records  of  events  kept  than  at  other  times,  more  especially  than  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  historical  writings  of  the  fifteenth 
century  also,  too  often  partake  of  the  character  of  that  age,  being 
conceived  in  a  violent  party-spirit,  and  frequently  untrustworthy. 
As  to  other  obstacles  in  his  way.  Dr.  Pauli  complains  of  the  removal 
of  the  ancient  records  from  the  Tower,  and  of  the  want  of  internal 
arrangement  in  the  recent  publications  of  the  state-papers.     But 

**  Die  Westgothiflche  Oeseti^ebung  ia  Betriff  der  Inden.  Yon  Dr.  H.  GnietB. 
BmUu  :  W.  G.  Korn.     1858. 

*'  Hebriiiaehes  VocabuUrium  Zum  Schulgebranch.  ZuBammongestellt  yon 
O.  Stier.  2te  Abtheilung.  Leipsig :  B.  0.  Teubner.  London  Sl  Edinbuigh : 
WiUukin*  &  Nurgate.     1858. 

**  Qesehichte  von  England.  Von  Dr.  Reinhard  Pauli.  5t6r  Band.  QotliA: 
F.  A.  Perthea.   London  and  Edinbuzgh  :  Williams  &  Noxgate.     1858. 
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the  greater  the  difficulties  to  be  oyercome  the  more  praise  is  due  to 
the  performance  of  our  author,  which  we  regard  both  as  the  best 
English  history  of  that  period,  and  as  a  upecimen  of  German 
industry  and  accuracj'.  Lastly,  we  hare  to  notice  the  appearance  of 
Vol.  III.  of  Gervinus's  "History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."**  The 
volume  gives  an  account  of  the  War  of  Independence  of  South 
America^  of  the  Spanish  Bevolution  of  1820,  of  the  Neapolitan 
rising,  and  of  the  royalist  reaction  in  Prance.  The  name  of  the 
author  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  this  history ;  the 
subjects  treated  for  the  interest  attaching  to  it.  There  is  only  one, 
to  us,  disagreeable  feature  which  we  have  repeatedly  marked,  not  only 
in  this  Tofume,  but  in  others  emanating  from  a  certain  section  of 
the  liberal  party  in  Germany:  we  mean  their  apparent  dislike  of 
Bngland's  policy.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  for  onr  country  either 
immaculate  purity  of  motive  or  unfailing  correctness  of  action,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  continually  recurring  charge  of  commercial 
selfishness  made  by  these  writers  against  Britain  is  substantially 
&]8e.  We  believe  that,  however  ill  our  rulers  may  sometimes  have 
ordered  affairs,  in  this  respect  mi9repre9enting  the  people,  the  great 
mass  of  Englishmen  have  always  sympathized  with  what  was  great 
and  noble;  and  that  although  at  times  our  interference,  and  at  others^ 
our  non-interference,  most  frequently  the  indecision  of  our  ministry, 
may  have  placed  England  in  a  disadvantageous  light,  her  policy  as 
a  whole  and  her  position  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  liberty  and  civilization  throughout  the  world. 

We  had  marked  other  historical  works  for  criticism.  But  if,  in 
this  hot  season,  even  Germans  refuse  to  write,  we  may  be  excused 
from  furnishing  long  notices ;  and  possibly  some  of  our  readers  may 
feel  that  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to  see  the  Patheriand  than  to  be 
told  about  it  or  even  about  its  literary  representatives. 


$mf  Itotues. 


Relioiok  nr  thi  West:  Tnctarianiam  farther  TJnTeiled.  To  the  People  of 
Cumberland,  and  especially  the  Readers  of  the  **  Cariiale  Patriot."  London  : 
W.  H.  Gollingridge.    1868. 

It  is  high  time  that  Dissenters  and,  indeed,  all  serious  men  directed 
their  attention  to  the  doings  which  this  small  but  earnest  and 
important  publication  describes.  The  writer  calls  our  attention  to 
two  facts — one  of  general  interest  to  the  Protestant  community; 
the  other  a  somewhat  strange  business,  which  more  especiallv  con- 
cerns our  friends  in  Cumberland.  It  appearsi  that  in  the  list  of 
8chool*bookB  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 

**  Geschiohte  dee  nennsehnten  Jahrfatnidertt  ieit  den  Wiener  Tertiigen.    Von 
Q.  0.  QenrinoB.    Ster  Band.    Leipsig :  W.  Bngetounn.    1858. 
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Education,  and  furulBhed  bj  them  mi  a  hwer  rate  for  the  use  of 
aehoolsy  aome  publicationa,  which  are  the  exponents  of  the  rankest 
Popery,  are  introduced.  As  neither  note  nor  comment  in  the  list 
indicates  the  religious  tendency  of  these  books,  unwary  teachers  or 

Barents  may  order  them  in  ignorance  of  their  real  character,  or 
!r»ctarian  "  clerks  *'  and  schoolmasters  introduce  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instilling  their  peculiar  yiews  into  the  minds  of  the  children. 
oiich,  at  least,  was  the  case  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Surely  there  is  a  twofold  abuse  here.     If  the  Privy  Council  are 
determined  to  recommend  books  in  which  the  adoration  of  the  Yirgia 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  are  extolled,  let  them,  at 
leaat,  tell  us,  that  in  purclwsing  a  certain  ''  First  Book  of  Beading 
Lessons/'  &c.,  we  are  procuring  a  book  in  which  our  children  will  be 
taught  Popery.     Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  to  us  that  it  is  not  a  misappli* 
cation  of  tne  funds  intrusted  to  that  board,  to  give  "  grants  in  aid  " 
to  ostensibly  Protestant  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Pifjfiek 
books.    We  are  convinced  that  this  suoject  deserves  and  requires 
serious  attention.      The  other  matter  to  which  the  pamphlet  refers, 
is  a  pretty  little  discussion,  in  which  the  Bevs.  W.  M.  Ghmson  and 
J.  Brunskill  figure,  not  to  the  best  advantage.      These  two  clerics 
seem  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  management  and  superintend- 
ence of  a  national  school  in  which,  somehow  or  other,  some  of  these 
Popish  school-books  were  introduced.     Challenged  on  the  point,  like 
Sam  Weller,  of  illustrious  memory,  they  deemed  it  safest  to  plead 
an  alibi.     They  had  not  signed  any  application  to  the  Privy  Council 
for  such  books ;  nay,  Mr.  Christie  (tne  writer  of  the  pamphlet)  was 
guilty  of  calumny  and  falsehood  in  charging  persons  so  innocent 
with  this  offence !    But,  despite  the  absolute  <knial,  it  turns  out  that 
the  signature  of  one  of  them — Mr.  Brunskill — is  attached  to  no  less 
than  three  copies  of  said  application,  and  that  of  Mr.  Ghinson  to  two. 
In  this  case,  very  curiously,  there  are  two  applications  for  these 
Popish  school-books  made  on  the  same  day  to  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  of  which  one  bears  his  signature,  the  other  not. 
Altogether,  we  have  traced  some  distinctive  and  not  altogether  unin- 
structive  phases  about  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  which  elevate  it 
beyond  the  range  of  a  mere  local  or  party  question.     Our  Cumber- 
land readers  would  do  well  to  look  into  such  doings.     Mr.  Christie, 
the  excellent  and  energetic  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  deserves  our 
thanks  for  his  exertions  in  the  matter,  and  for  the  lucid  manner  in 
which  he  has  set  the  case  before  the  public. 


Thb  Eoucatiov  or  thi  Hokaii  Rack.    From  the  Qerman  of  QoUhoId  Ephraim 
Lendng.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  It  Co.    1858. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  special  purpose  was  meant  to  be  served 
by  the  translation  of  this  tractate  of  the  celebrated  editor  of  the 
**  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments."  Having  out  of  view  the  claims  of 
Leasing  as  a  poet,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  his  theological  system 
has  long  passed  away.  The  little  book  before  us  originally  appeared 
as  a  commentary  on,  or  rather  aa  a  correction  of,  the  "  Wolfenbiittel 
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Fragments."  Its  purport  is  to  show  that  Biblical  revelation  was 
intended  to  be  an  educational  process,  by  which  mankind  were 
gradually  to  be  led  from  simple  to  more  elevated  truths.  While 
licssing,  therefore,  acknowledges  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  also  implies  that  it  was  necessarily  full  of  imperfections,  being 
merely  an  elementary  text-book  of  moral  education.  The  New 
Testament  represents,  .indeed,  a  mighty  progress;  but  it  also  ia 
imperfect,  and  in  the  course  of  his  spiritual  development,  man  is 
destined  speedily  to  outgrow  it.  Such  are  the  funaamental  ideas 
of  this  tractate.  Their  value  need  not  be  discussed,  as  they 
happily  belong  to  the  past  era  of  Rationalism ;  and  the  tractate  itself 
is  chiefly  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  that  religious 
aberration. 


Thb  HANDWRiTiwa  ON  THE  Wall.    A  Stopy,  by  Edwin  Atherston.    In  Three 
Vols.    London :  Richard  Bentley.    1858. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  the  destruction  of 
Belshazzar,  wrought  into  a  story,  with  much  oriental  richness  and 
artistic  beauty.  The  hero,  Michael,  a  gigantic  Jew,  is  made  the 
minister  of  vengeance  on  the  royal  blasphemer,  who  in  vain  had 
sought  to  possess  himself  of  Michael's  bride.  The  story  is  very  well 
conceived,  and  equally  well  executed;  the  characters  are  clearly 
drawn,  and  throughout  the  three  volumes  the  interest  is  not  allowed 
to  flag.  But  the  principal  charm  of  the  work  lies  in  its  richly  poetic 
language  and  imagery,  which  makes  it  read  almost  like  blank  verse. 
We  should  have  added,  that  the  sentiments  are  of  the  most  pure 
and  elevated  character,  and  that  the  story  may  safely  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  young,  combining,  as  it  does,  instruction  with  enjoy- 
ment, and  being  emially  remarkable  for  elevation  of  sentiment,  and 
beauty  of  style.  Mr.  Atherston  is  a  true  poet,  and  his  works 
deserve  a  very  large  circulation. 


EvAKGELiCAL  MEDITATIONS.  By  the  Ute  Rev.  Alex.  Yinet,  D.D.  Tnnelated 
from  the  French  by  Professor  E.  Masson.  Post  8to.,  pp.  239.  Edinburgh : 
T.  &  T.  Clarke.    1858. 

"  EvAKOELiCAL  Meditations  '*  are  a  series  of  discourses,  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  delivered  by  the  late  Professor  Vinet.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  all  the  author's  profound  piety,  sound  orthodoxy,  and 
eloquence  of  speech.  They  are  remarkable  no  less  for  the  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  which  they 
display,  than  for  the  power  with  which  the  precepts  and  invitations  of 
the  gospel  are  applied  and  enforced.  Two  of  these  discourses  may 
perhaps  attract  especial  notice,  not  that  tliey  surpass  the  others  in 
power,  thought,  or  beauty,  but  because  they  were  delivered  at  the 
celebration  of  two  marriages.  The  volume  as  a  whole,  superior, 
however,  in  its  typography  and  "  getting  up,"  will  form  an  admirable 
and  welcome  sequel  to  "  Vital  Christianity,'*  by  the  same  author. 
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HoxvLT  Rhtmss.    Edinbiugh :  Manh  k  Beattie;  London :  Burns  &  Lambert. 
1858. 

It  is  our  duty  to  caution  our  readers  against  this  rabidly  Eomish 
production,  claiming  our  notice  under  an  unsuspected  title.  It  is 
▼ulgar,  and  worthless,  as  for  instance : — 


4t 


Again 


4( 


O  well  the  Souper  sly  cajolee, 
Tries  physio,  money,  food*,  and  coals. 
To  tempt  the  needy  wretch  to  sell 
His  babes,  their  Ragged  School  to  swell. 
That  skughter-house  of  souls !" 

The  Cirtholic  child  everywhere 
Is  marked  for  the  heretics'  prey ; 

Thus  their  losses  they  tiy  to  repair  :* 
O  my  Qod,  take  me  not  yet  away !" 


In  fine,  and  this  will  be  enough  :^ 


"Blessed  Mother  of  Qod  f  thine  the  prayer 
That  never  unanswered  asoends  I" 


A  Cahto  ok  Cant.    By  a  Cantabv    London :  J.  R.  Taylor.    1858. 

Thibt  poem  reads  rerj  like  a  libel  on  a  person  of  whom  the  author 
says, 

"I'd  the  privilege  to  call  her  AnnL" 

We  hare  only  room  for  four  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the  Cantab's 

method : — 

"  I  boldly  say,  that  search  creation  round. 
More  hypocrites  consummate  can't  be  found, 
Than  'mongst  the  canting  Methodistic  clique. 
Straight-combed,  smooth-tongued,  voluble,  and  sleek." 


A  Rbgoad  of  thb  Patriabohal  Age ;  or,  the  Proverbs  of  Aphobis :  before 
Christ,  1900.  By  the  Rev.  1>.  J.  Heath,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Brading.  London : 
Longmans.     1858. 

This  is  a  very  curious  production,  as  an  attempt  at  a  seriatim  trans- 
lation of  an  ancient  Egyptian  papyrus.  As  in  the  analogous  case  of 
Dr.  Foster's  readings  from  the  inscribed  rocks  of  Sinai,  we  must 
withhold  our  faith  until  either  we  ourselves  become  more  accom- 
plished archaists,  or  else  the  evidence  produced  by  the  author 
becomes  more  convincing.  With  very  scanty  success  does  the 
translator  meet  in  the  art  of  securing  an  intelligible  consecutive 
meaning  for  his  sentences — one  part  of  the  difficulty  being,  as  we 
conceive  it,  the  too  literal  rendering  of  metaphorical  terms.  Now 
all  language  is  full  of  metaphor,  but  the  metaphor  conveyed  in 
every  term  is  generally  lost  sight  of  in  the  colloquial  use  of  a 
language.  An  anatomical  dissector  of  an  English  sentence  would 
make  as  rare  fun  with  his  philology,  as  our  Egyptologers  seem  to  do. 
A  sentence  or  two  from  Aphobis  is  quaint  and  amusing.    "  If  you 
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owner/'  On  marriage :  '^  To  ciucli  an  expenriye  outboivt  of  absurdihr 
let  there  be  no  approach.  Confound  the  fathers  and  matrons  with 
the  maidens  of  the  bride."  This  reminds  us  of  Ponoh's  "  Advice  to 
FeirMom  about  to  Marry: — Dok't.  But  if  this  be  the  boasted 
wisdom  of  the  Epfjptians,  where  did  Moses  obtain  his  wonderful 
learning,  his  legislative  prudence,  his  strong  common  sense,  his 
profound  science,  his  loftj  poetry  ? 

CoNnsaiON :  a  Tale  of  the  Stan  and  Clouds.    By  8.  Hanoook.    London :  Wer- 
theim,  Macintosh,  &  Hunt.    1858. 

Wb  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  the  name  of  the  respectable  pub- 
lishers should  give  currency  to  the  work  whose  title  we  have  just 
presented.  While  written,  it  would  seem,  with  the  purpose  of  incul- 
cating a  sacred  moral, ''  He  that  covereth  his  sins  sbali  not  prosper, 
but  he  that  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have  mercy,"  it 
seeks  to  do  so  by  such  questionable  means  that  Thb  Eclectic  must 
withhold  its  sanction  for  the  sake  of  ''  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report." 
It  blends  the  incredible  mysteries  of  a  Eugene  Sue,  and  the  evangel 
of  the  Plymouth  brethren,  into  a  tissue  woven  of  the  woof  of  Dumas 
the  elder.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  American  parentage  from  it« 
unscrupulous  use  of  exciting  incidents  and  language  in  connexion 
with  a  religious  theme  and  purpose ;  but  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  due 
to  an  English  public  that  the  country  of  its  authorship  should  be 
avowed,  as  the  respectability  of  its  publishers  will  secure  it  an 
entrance  into  many  an  evangelical  English  home  where  its  presence 
should  be  disallowed.  The  story  is  to  the  last  degree  repulsive  and 
unhealthy.  It  exhibits,  moreover,  the  offensive  impertinence  of 
parading  a  learned  New  Testament  critic,  and  two  leading  gentle- 
men of  the  Brethren  residing  at  Plymouth,  on  its  pages,  as  Dr. 
Lucian,  ''the  only  Protestant  the  Pope  ever  admitt^  into  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  to  examine  the  original  manuscripts,"  Mr. 
Norman,  and  Mr.  Orey.  We  fear  this  feature  of  the  story  stamps 
it  as  Trans-Atlantic.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  our  cousins 
beyond  the  sea  credit  for  better  taste.  The  style,  moreover,  exhibits 
that  cento  of  slip-shod  French  phrase,  which  is  becoming  a  kind  of 
epidemic  or  chicken-pox  of  our  literature,  and  is  nearly  idl  wrongly 
spelled  or  accentuated,  but  this  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  the  printer. 
We  should  grieve  to  think  our  unsophisticated  girls  were  trained  to 
like  such  an  unwholesome  stimulant  as  this. 


Ltba.  Qxbmanioa.    Second  Series.    The  Christian  Liib.    Translated  frmn  the 
Qennan  by  Catherine  Winkworth.    London :  Longman  It  Co,     1858. 

Ws  are  glad  that  Miss  Winkworth  has  been  induced  to  publish  a 
second  series  of  the  "Lyra  Germanica."  The  hymns  she  baa 
selected  are  among  the  finest  that  even  Germany  can  produce,  and 
the  translations  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  noble  originals. 
We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the  second  series  do  not  become  a 
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greater  fkvourite  than  the  first,  iuasmuch  as  **  hymns  of  a  more 
personal  and  individual  character  are  admitted  ;'*  and  we  all  love  to 
leiiere  our  sorrows  and  joys  in  sacred  song.  We  give  a  stanza  or 
two  as  illustrations  of  that  tenderness  and  pathos  which  so  pre- 
eminently characterize  the  (German  hymnology.  The  first  is  from 
a  hymn  entitled  "An  Evening  Thanksgiving  "  (p.  78). 

^'  Now  tlie  light  that  all  things  gladdmii, 

And  the  pomp  of  day,  is  gone, 

And  my  heart  u  tired,  and  saddens 

As  the  gloomy  night  oomes  on. 

Ah,  then,  with  Thy  changeless  light» 

Warm  and  oheer  my  heart  to-ni(^t ; 

As  the  shadows  round  me  gather, 

Keep  me  doee  to  Thae,  my  FaUier.** 
e  •  «  • 

**  0  Thou  mighty  Qod,  now  hearken 
To  the  prayer  Thy  child  hath  made ; 
Jesus,  while  the  nighthoun  darium, 
Be  Thou  still  my  hope,  my  aid. 
Holy  Ghost,  on  Thee  I  call. 
Friend  and  Comforter  of  all; 
Hear  my  earnest  prayer,  oh,  hear  me  f 
Lord,  Tliou  hearest,  Thou  art  neaf  ma." 

One  more  &om  ''Longing  for  Home"  (p.  177)  : — 

"  Qrafb  me  into  Thee  for  ever, 
Tree  of  Life,  that  I  may  grow 
Stronger  heaTenward,  dtooping  never 
For  the  darkest  storms  that  blow ; 
Bearing  fruits  of  faith  and  truth. 
Then  transplant  me  out  of  time 
Into  that  eternal  clime, 
Where  I  shall  renew  my  youth. 
When  earth's  withered  leaTes  shall  bloom 
Freah  in  beauty  from  the  tomb." 

We  believe  that  many  of  these  hymns  will  take  root  in  our  English 
soil,  and  that  is  the  highest  praise  we  can  accord  to  them. 


Thi  PomoAL  Works  or  Riohabd  Crashaw,  avp  Quarlks*  Emblhis.  One 
Vo).    Edinburgh :  James  Mohol.    Itt58. 

RiUQUis  or  Avciurr  Evolxsh  Poktrt.  By  Thomas  Persy,  Lord  Bishop  of 
I>romore.  Reprinted  entire  from  the  Author's  last  edition.  With  Memoirs 
and  Dissertations  by  the  Bey.  Q.  OilfiUan.  Three  Vols.  Edinburgh :  James 
NidboU    185B. 

Ws  have  so  repeatedly  commended  this  edition  of  the  poets  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  just  to  call  attention  to  the  present 
T<dumes.  They  are  old  favourites,  and  the  lovers  of  quaint,  tender- 
hearted old  Quarles,  and  of  the  songful  ballads  of  our  native  land, 
will  not  esteem  the  least,  the  last  of  Mr.  Nicholas  publications. 
Perhaps  Crashaw*— of  the  other  we  need  not  say  a  word — ^is  less 
known  than  he  ought  to  be,  oblivion,  in  part,  being  the  penalty  he 
has  had  to  pay  for  secession  from  the  Protestant  Church.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  his  mellow  and  devout  strains,  which  in  their 
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cliild-like  tenderness  and  simple  beautj  never  fail  to  remind  us  of 
Herbert.  We  have  to  thank  the  editor,  therefore,  for  placing  him 
in  such  worthy  companionship.  The  memoirs  and  dissertations  are 
written  in  Mr.  Gilfillan's  well-known  facile  and  discriminating 
jnanner. 


Ex  Obiente.:  Sonnets  on  the  Indian  Rebellion^    London :  Chapman.    1858. 

Thebe  is  ingenuity  in  these  verses,  although  we  admire  the  transla- 
tions of  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  proof  of  the  undying  vitality  of  true 
poetry,  more  than  the  original  compositions.  The  author  shall 
present  his  own  testimonials  in  the  shape  of  a  sonnet  on 

''SEirERjiL  HEWETT. 

"  What  1  in  broad  daylight  Englishwomen  slain 

By  hell-hound  troopers,  and  the  general  knew  it, 

And  stood  in  apathy  to  let  them  do  it^ 
With  two  hvtkve  English  regiments  by,  each  man 
A  match  for  twenty  of  that  murderous  dan  ? 

It  was  the  will  of  (}od — we  can  but  rue  it  I 

It  was  the  will  of  Qod ! 

My  General  Heweit, 
He  may  foigive  you,  England  never  can  ! 
Till  night,  uncheck'd  goes  on  the  work  of  blood, 

And  fell  destruction  ;  marshall'd  oome  too  late 
Our  soldiers  to  preserve ;  and  unpursued 

Bursts  to  new  havoc  the  mad  sepoy  hate, 
Careering  onwards  till  its  swollen  flood, 

Besistless-  whelms  all  landmarks  of  the  state." 


Etbel's  Hope  ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  Edward  Hind.    London :  Longmans. 

The  actual  strength  of  a  rope  is  its  weakest  part.  We  apply  the 
test  to  the  poem  before  us  : — 

**  For  I  can  never  think  the  greatest  truth. 
Of  which  all  other  truths  but  branches  are. 
Unto  the  logic  of  the  sceptic  side, 
Supplies  a  negative  inscribed  on  nature. 
I  have,  myself,  once  thought  out  such  a  proof,^ 
And  penn*d  it  down  in  writing  long  ago, 
I  think  I  have  it  in  my  pocket-book, 
And  I  will  read  a  portion  of  it  to  you.** 

We  greatly  fear  Mr.  Hind,  who  is  evidently  a  right-thinking  man  of 
some  ability,  has  mistaken  the  aspiration  after  poetry  for  the  power 
of  producing  it. 


Kathbbinb  Woodrinoton  ;  or.  Talents  Negleoted.    By  Harriet  D*Oyly  Howe. 
London  :  Wertheim  &  Macintosh. 

This  is  a  sad  and  true  stor^  of  an  accomplished  ^oung  person,  who, 
though  favoured  with  a  faithful  ministry,  died  in  despair,  because 
she  had  lived  to  herself  rather  than  to  God.  "She  left  many 
evidences  of  her  exquisite  skill  and  taste,  in  beautiful  drawings  and 
specimens  of  needlework,  of  intellectual  industry,  in  books  filled  with 
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extracts,  well-selected  and  carefully  arranged;  of  an  affectionate 
disposition,  in  tbe  memory  of  those  around  her;  of  kind  words  and 
liberal  gifts ;  but  none  could  recall  a  charitable  deed,  an  act  of  self- 
denial,  or  any  attempt,  however  feebly  made,  to  promote  the  glory 
of  God!" 


Who  arb  «>  BLamb,  tbb  Clbrot  or  thb  People  ?    A  Tale  for  the  Working 
daiBee.    London  :  Wertbeim  &  Macintosh. 

This  is  not  a  desirable  tale  for  the  working  classes,  because  it 
throws  the  blame  of  their  demoralization  on  the  clergy,  which  is 
simply  untrue,  as  the  tale  itself  shows. 


AsPKCTS  or  Paris.    By  Edirard  Copping,  Author  of  "  Alfieri  and  Qoldoni^  their 
Liyea  and  Adventures.**    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.    1868. 

This  is  a  volume  which  we  have  perused  with  considerable  pleasure. 
During  a  somewhat  lengthy  residence  in  the  Prench  papital,  Mr. 
Copping  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  some  of  its  most  inter- 
esting features,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
its  gay  and  vivacious  inhabitants,  and  we  have  the  result  of  his 
impressions  in  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  form.  He  has  very 
wisely  turned  aside  from  the  attractive  subject  of  politics,  and  has  had 
the  good  taste  to  hit  upon  such  aspects  of  Paris  or  of  Parisian  life,  as 
have  not  before  been  too  minutely  depicted.  He  gives,  for  instance, 
an  animated  description  of  Paris  on  a  New  Year's  day,  when  the 
entire  city  is  transformed  into  a  huge  bazaar,  decorated  with  trinkets 
and  frippery  of  every  description,  and  all  the  people  go  out  to 
purchase  presents,  and  nobody  stays  at  home  to  receive  them.  But 
the  bulk  of  this  book  treats  of  the  literary  aspects  of  Paris  life, 
xinder  the  headings  of  "  Paris  Penny-a-lining/'  "  Cheap  Literature 
of  Paris,"  and  '*  Paris  Plays ;''  and  we  must  say  that  these,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Copping,  are  not  calculated  to  excite  very  high  admiration 
for  the  literary  excellence  of  our  neighbours,  the  majority  of  their 
dramatic  representations  being  of  a  low  and  demoralizing  tendency, 
and  their  cheap  literature  averaging  far  below  anything  that  circu- 
lates on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Mr.  Copping  has  a  strong  vein  of 
humour,  which  he  is  fond  of  indulging.  We  cannot,  however,  give 
a  better  specimen  of  his  style  than  his  description  of  the  JEitits 
Divert  column  of  a  Paris  newspaper.  This  column  is  made  up 
of  every  variety  of  information.  It  is,  as  our  author  says,  one 
incessant  jumble  of  official  facts  and  unofficial  facts;  of  old  facts 
and  new  facts ;  of  home  facts  and  foreign  facts ;  of  facts  of  every 
size,  colour,  and  density.  You  read  till  you  are  fairly  puzzled 
and  confused  by  them.  "You  stop  exhausted  ere  you  are  half 
way  through.  You  pause  to  take  breath.  But  there  is  no  rest 
for  you.  Long  before  you  have  recovered  yourself,  you  are  com- 
pelled as  it  were  to  go  on  again.  You  are  hurried  away,  perhaps, 
on  the  back  of  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  Astracan  br^bis 
just  arrived  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  carried  by  this  animal 
into  the  flooded  fields  of  the  Ardeche,  you  pass  into  a  new  sai'ety 
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fiteam-boiler  of  novel  conBtaruction,  whicb  bursts  fire  minutes  after, 
and  leaves  you  high  and  dry  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Genis, 
where  shafts  for  the  great  Alpine  tunnel  are  being  sunk.  Descend- 
ing a  little,  you  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  new  harbour  at 
Holyhead,  and  after  recognising  General  Walker  giving  orders  for 
an  immediate  attack  upon  Nicaragua,  you  discover  that  you  are  face 
to  face  with  that  gluttonous  Gascon  ploughman  who  is  consuming  a 
leg  of  mutton,  four  kilogrammes  of  sausages,  and  a  dozen  litres  of 
wine,  for  a  wager  of  a  new  pair  of  sabots.  £re  you  have  recovered 
from  your  disgust,  you  are  knocked  down  by  a  run-away  horse,  and 
upon  rising  find  yourself  before  the  Correctional  Tribunal  of  Paris 

Eolice  upon  a  charge  of  robbing  a  poor  old  woman  of  twopence 
alfpenny.  You  leave  the  court  with  unstained  hands,  and  find 
yourself  in  Smithfield  Market,  where  an  infamous  Englishman  is  foF 
the  hundredth  time  selling  his  wife,  and  thence  you  are  immediately 
blown  away  by  a  tremendous  hurricane  from  the  north-west,  which 
carries  you  off  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  where  a  heavy 
meteorological  stone,  weighing  seventy-four  pounds  eight  ounces, 
falls  upon  your  head ;  and,  rubbing  your  eyes,  you  recover  itom  the 
shock,  and  find  yourself  at  the  end  of  the  Faits  J)wer8.'* 


Chbonoloot  fob  Schooul    By  F.  H.  Jaquemet.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Aloorn,  M.A.    London :  Longmuu  &  Go. 

This  is  a  revised  abridgment  of  the  ^  Compendium  of  Chronology," 
and  contains  the  most  important  dates  of  general  history — political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  literary — ^from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1857.  As  a  hand-man  to  the  study  of  general  history, 
chronologies  are  of  extreme  service;  but  for  more  than  this  they 
should  not  be  trusted.  The  arrangement  of  the  various  events  in 
the  present  work  is  very  good ;  their  selection  has  been  made  with 
great  judgment,  and  the  dates  assigned  to  them,  especially  in 
reference  to  ancient  chronology,  are  those  which  recent  investigation 
has  led  the  most  eminent  critics  to  regard  as  the  correct  ones.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  safely  recommended  in  schools  and  families  as  a 
careful  and  accurate  chronological  compendium  of  the  most  important 
events  which  have  marked  an  epoch  or  otherwise  characterized  the 
stream  of  universal  history. 


Hajtcdook   ToAusraALiA,  Tasmawa,  akd  Ksw  Zial^nix    Bj  D«  Puseley. 
Jjondon :  Effingham  Wilson. 

Wb  have  already  stated  our  objections  to  this  work,  as  one  whidi 
pretends  too  much,  and  is  inflated  in  style  and  spirit.  We  also  had 
to  question  the  correctness  of  several  of  the  statements,  although 
the  information  the  book  contains  professes  to  have  been  derived 
from  authentic  sources,  and  the  opinions  based  upon  personal 
observation.  The  present  edition  has  been  enriched  with  two  &ir 
maps  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  which  the  reader  may  trace 
the  outline  of  the  different  provinces,  the  position  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  the  route  the  traveller  or  emigrant  should  take. 
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WxuzAV  Aim  jAim;  or,  ibe  R«Toliition  of  1688:  an  Hiatoriodi  Tale.    By  t^ 
Lady.    Dublin :  W.  Cony  It  Co.    1857. 

OiiAiroiv0  at  the  list  of  subscriben  to  this  volume,  we  should 
presume  that  its  fair  authoress  was  patronised  by  a  numerous  circle 
of  admirers,  but  in  a  literary  point  of  view  we  must  candidly  state 
that  we  cannot  consider  ourselves  as  among  the  number.  It  is 
generally  a  mistake  to  expect  to  find  historical  tales  of  this  descrip- 
tion ought  but  misguiding  fiction,  though  we  are  assured  in  the 
present  instance  that ''  the  leading  and  principal  events  of  that  truly 
interesting  and  stirring  period  of  our  history,  viz.,  1688-0,  &c.,  are 
fiuthfuHy  and  truly  narrated."  One  great  objection  to  this  pr^uc- 
tion  is,  that  its  authoress  d6es  not  appear  to  understand  the  force  of 
words.  The  quotation  we  have  just  given  is  loaded  with  expletives, 
and  had  we  not  seen  it,  we  should  have  thought  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  person  appealing  to  public  criticism  to  crowd  so  many  adjectives 
and  repetitions  into  so  small  a  compass.  The  next  passage  we 
select,  which  is  in  the  dedication  "To  the  friends,  patrons,  and 
subscribers,  who  kindly  assisted  in  the  bringing  of  this  work  before 
the  public,"  is  clumsy  enough.  The  next  is  the  preface,  wherein  we 
are  told  "Thia  work,  designed  at  first  for  private  circulation,  but 
laid  before  the  public  by  advice  of  friends  of  the  author,  who  solicits, 
as  a  young  beginner,  entering  on  the  paths  of  literature,  their  kind 
indulgence,  is  intended  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  reader 
historical  facts  and  events  connected  with  and  arising  out  of  a  most 
interesting  and  stirring  period  of  our  history,  in  a  form  which,  not 
departing  from  real  dates  and  important  events,  is  more  calculated 
to  interest  and  to  please  than  a  dry  historical  narration."  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  more  prudent  of  the  friends  of  the  authoress  if 
they  had  first  examined  into  her  qualifications  for  autboruhip  before 
encouraging  her  on  to  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  Should  "  a  Lady" 
ever  be  tempted  to  appear  again  before  the  public,  we  would  in  all 
sincerity  advise  her  to  prune  down  her  style,  and  mercilessly  eradioate 
those  wild  weeds  whicn  disfigure  it,  so  that  we  shall  have  no  more 
"leading  and  principal"  events,  or  "faithfully  and  truly  "  narrated. 
Does  she  not  perceive  that  what  is  leading  must  be  principal^  and 
that  what  is  faithfully^  must  likewise  be  truly,  narratea  P 


Thb  Book  or  Job,  Tranalatad  from  the  Hebraw,  Explained  and  Illoatratad, 
kc ,  Jko.    By  tha  Bar.  Carteret  PHmiIx  Carey,  K.A.    London.  1868. 

Thb  appearance  of  this  large  volume  certainly  indicates  the  author's 
fondness  for  his  subject ;  and  it  may  fairly  imply  that  he  has  friends 
and  means  enough  to  warrant  his  indulging  the  passion  for  book- 
making.  Though  it  may  be  called  a  respectable  production,  we  do 
not  see  that  it  goes  at  all  beyond  some  ot  our  later  commentaries  in 
the  elucidation  of  Job;  and  hence  we  do  not  fancy  it  will  ever 
become  a  standard  work  of  reference,  or  gain  a  permanent  position 
in  our  Biblical  literature.  For  Hebrew  scholarship,  the  author 
cannot  rank  high,  and  still  less  for  sound  judgment;  hence  his 
tranalations  and  illustvations  are  not  always  reliable.     He  ever 
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quotes  largely  from  Mr.  Foster's  books  on  the  Hamyaritio  and  other' 
inscriptions  in  Arabia,  just  as  though  that  gentleman's  attempts  at 
deciphering  and  explaining  them  had  not  been  shown  to  be  unworthy 
of  confidence. 


A  CouBSi  or  Dkvblopbi)  Criticism  ok  Passages  or  trb  Nbw  Tkstamixt 
MATERIALLY  AFFECTED  BT  Various  READINGS.  Bj  the  ReT.  ThoiDM  Sheldon 
Green,  M.A.    London  :  Samuel  Bagater  k  Sons. 

This  will  prove  an  exceedingly  useful  book  to  those  who  are  com« 
mencing  the  study  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
immense  numbers  of  various  readings  given  in  the  great  critical 
editions  are  utterly  useless  to  the  student  who  has  not  thoroughly 
mastered  the  principles  and  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  under 
the  guidance  of  which  the  apparatus  should  be  used.  Mr.  Green  has 
taken  some  of  the  most  important  passages  affected  by  variations  in 
the  readings,  and  detailed  the  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  what 
appears  to  him  the  true  text.  We  have  carefully  examined  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  passages  he  has  selected,  and  bear  cordial 
testimony  to  the  general  soundness  of  his  judgment.  Mr.  Green'a 
work  would  be  an  admirable  text-book  in  our  theological  colleges. 


The  Autobiographt  aitd  Select  Remains  or  the  Rev.  Richard  CorE,  LL.D. 
Edited  by  hia  Son.    London :  Judd  k  QUas.    1857. 

Db.  Cope  was  a  contributor  to  several  religious  periodicals,  and  the 
author  of  several  works,  which  in  their  day  had  a  fair  share  of  popu- 
larity. His  friends  will  he  interested  in  this  autobiography,  but  we 
fear  that  strangers  will  find  little  in  it  either  to  instruct  the  intellect 
or  to  profit  the  heart. 


Dawk  and  Twiliobt  :  a  Tale.    By  the  Aothor  of  "Amy  Oimnt,*  Ac.    Two  voU. 
Ozfofd  and  London :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 

• 

This  is  an  interesting  fiction,  inculcating  good  principles.  There  is 
enough  of  love  and  love-tnaking  in  it  to  have  filled  three  volumes 
instead  of  two.  It  abounds  in  such  fine  Norman  names  as  Montrevor 
and  Aubrey,  Constance  and  Becinald,  Eustace  and  Percy;  while 
Ladies  Rockwood,  Clanraven,  and  EUermaine,  General  Lessington, 
and  Captain  Everington,  with  all  their  doings  and  sayings,  testify  to 
the  movement  of  the  characters  in  a  circle  as  exclusive  as  the 
precincts  of  May  Fair,  and  the  ring  in  Hyde  Park.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  favourite  with  our  young  ladies. 


The  Corovbt  avd  the  Cross  ;  or,  MemorlaU  of  the  Right  Hon.  Selina,  CountMe 
of  Huntingdon.    By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  New.    London :  Partridge  &  Co.    1667. 

This  is  a  far  more  readable  book  than  the  ponderous  ^*  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,*'  with  which  some  of  our 
readera  may  be  familiar.    Mr.  New  is  a  diligent  and  honest  writer  ; 
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he  has  accumulated  a  great  mass  of  materials  and  arranged  them  at 
least  in  chronological  order.  He  is  deficient  in  the  higher  elements 
of  biographical  power,  but  his  work  will  be  read  with  considerable 
pleasure. 


An  Essat  on  tbb^  Atonembnt.    By  the  Bey.  J.  Petherick.    Bath:  Bunu  & 
Qoodwin. 

Mb.  Pethsbiok  thinks  that  the  cordial  belief  and  courageous  main- 
tenance of  the  doctrine  that  ''  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins," 
but  not  for  '*  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  are  essential  to  the  vigour 
and  depth  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  saj  that  we  do  not  agree  with  him.  We  believe  that  this 
doctrine  is  as  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  a  free  and  vigorous  piety 
in  the  Christian  as  it  is  to  the  awakening  of  hope  and  trust  in  the  un- 
believer, and  if  Mr.  Fetherick's  book  had  indicated  that  he  possessed 
either  learning  or  genius,  their  misapplication  would  have  occasioned 
a  deep  regret ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  pen  has  rendered 
little  service  to  a  bad  cause,  and  would  have  inflicted  positive  injury 
on  a  good  one. 


Pont^g  llebieb  of  '^Mt  thirds. 

We  trust  that  the  country  is  at  last  beginning  fairly  to  emerge  from 
the  severe  and  oppressive  difficulties  entailed  by  the  great  commercial 
crisis  of -'ST.  Long  after  the  fury  of  the  storm  had  gone  by,  imiversal 
confusion  and  desolation  told  of  the  havoc  it  had  made.  lEven  when 
money  had  become  plentiful,  the  destruction  of  confidence  last  winter 
was  too  total  to  permit  our  industrial  pursuits  to  resume  their 
wonted  activity.  But  we  believe  that  there  is  now  reason  for  hope- 
fulness. Gt)d  has  granted  us  a  most  abundant  harvest,  and  week 
after  week  of  quiet  sunshine  to  gather  it  in.  We  scarcely  remember 
so  glorious  a  summer;  the  days  of  July  and  August  have  moved 
past  with  all  the  radiance  and  splendour  and  joy  of  a  procession  at 
some  high  festival.  The  country  is  filled  from  end  to  end  with  quiet 
but  deep  satisfaction,  and  all  Christian  hearts  are  overflowing  with 
thanksgiving.  At  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry 
there  are  indications  that  hammer  and  loom  are  becoming  busy 
again,  and  that  next  winter  is  likely  to  be  a  bright  and  blessed 
contrast  to  the  last. 

We  confess,  however,  that  the  returning  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  filled  us  with  deep  solicitude.  The  United  States  were  prepared 
by  their  great  calamities  for  that  manifestation  of  the  Divine  power  for 
which  all  Christendom  has  been  giving  thanks  to  Ood  ;  but,  as  yet, 
we  see  scarcely  any  indication  that  our  own  Bufferings  have  prepared 
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US  for  a  similar  blessing.  The  signs  of  revhring  earnestness  which 
i^peared  a  few  months  ago  in  many  quflarters  are,  we  fear,  rapidlj* 
vanishing,  and  we  tremble  lest,  in  His  anger  at  our  hard-heartedness, 
and  resolute  worldly-mindedness,  He  who  has  chastised  in  order  to 
sanctify,  shpuld  turn  away  saying,  "  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any 
more  ?  '*  and  leave  us  to  our  folly  and  our  sin.  God  grant  that  our 
fears  may  prove  groundless ! 

The  month  has  had  two  great  events :  our  gracious  Qaeen,  with  a 
noble  magnanimity,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  French  Emperor 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  great  works  at  Cherbourg ;  and 
the  daring  project  for  establishing  telegraphic  communication  between 
England  and  the  United  States  has  Seen  consummated.  It  was  a  sin* 
gular  and  happy  coincidence  that  the  tidings  of  the  successful  Isjiog 
of  the  Atlantic  cable  should  have  reached  Cherbourg  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  sulphurous  tumult;  we  accept  it  as  an  omen  of  the  cordial 
alliance  between  England,  with  her  grand  traditions,  and  America, 
with  her  brilliant  aspirations,  if  ever  the  despotisms  of  Europe,  under 
inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  should  dare 
the  to  violate  or  even  to  insult  this  ancient  sanctuary  of  freedom. 
French  pamphleteers  have  had  the  folly  to  imagine  that  a  French 
general,  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  on  the  shores  of  Kent,  "  with 
universal  suffrage  in  one  hand,  and  the  Code  Napoleon  in  the  other, " 
would  find  sympathy  among  the  working  people  of  England.  Never 
was  a  wilder  dream.  At  this  moment,  there  would  be  far  more  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  union  of  all  classes  and  ranks,  to  assert,  not  only 
the  freedom,  but  the  old  pre-eminence  of  the  country,  than  even  in 
the  last  war.  Napoleoit  I.  dazzled  many  of  our  fathers  by  the 
brilliance  of  his  genius,  and  his  almost  miraculous  achievements ; 
and  he  was  accepted  by  oppressed  nations  as  the  Apostle  of  Liberty, 
and  the  incarnate  Nemesis  of  unrighteous  and  cruel  governments. 
His  nephew  is  despised  by  all,  feared  by  none ;  he  is  scorned  even 
by  his  flatterers,  and  hated  intensely  by  more  open  foes.  He  has 
no  genius  but  the  genius  of  cunning,  and  hia  achievements  provoke 
either  indignation  or  contempt:  in  his  youth  and  obscurity  he 
signalized  himself  by  his  follies ;  in  his  matured  manhood,  and  the 
pride  of  his  power,  he  has  signalised  himself  by  his  crimes.  The 
working  men  of  England  know  what  **  universal  suffrage  *'  means  on 
the  lips  of  Louis  I^apoleok  ;  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity  to  a  republic 
basely  violated  ;  the  destruction  of  representative  institutions ;  the 
gagging  of  the  press ;  the  supremacy  of  an  ambitioua  and  unaeru* 
pulous  priesthood. 

The  prorogation  of  Parliament  leaves  us  but  little  domestic  news 
of  importance.  The  significance  of  the  position  won  and  held 
by  the  Derby  Ministry  has  not  been  sufficiently  pondered.  It  is 
indicative,  we  believe,  of  the  growing  indifference  of  the  nation  to  its 
political  duties,  and  the  want  of  earnest  faith  on  the  part  of  any 
great  political  party,  in  its  avowed  principles.  A  few  dozen  intelli- 
gent, energetic  liberals,  with  anything  like  a  definite  end  and 
programme,  might  even  now  speedily  become  '^  masters  of  the 
situation.'' 
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1.  De  Oessari.     DeseripHon  de9  Travaux  Sydrauli^ues  de  Louis 

Alexandre  de  Cessart,    In  Two  Vols.,  4to.    Paris.    1808. 

2.  Oaekin,      Memaire  sur  la  Digue  de  Cherbourg.      4to.      Paris. 
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3.  Sganzin,      Programme,  ou  Itisumi  des  Lemons  Sun   Cours  de 
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Paris.     1841. 

5.  Bonnin.     Travaux  d'Achivement  de  la  Digue  de  Cherbourg,    In 

Two  Vols.,  4to.    Paris.    1867. 

The  brilliant  and  noisy  demonstrations  with  which  our  neigh- 
boars  have  '*  inaugurated ''  the  inner  basin  of  the  military 
arsenal  they  have  constracted  with  such  marvellous  patience 
and  skill  at  Cherbourg^  have  elicited,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ohannely  opinions  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  the  French 
f  Oovemment,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  establishment  itself, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  singularly  false  and  exaggerated.  As 
everything  tending  to  promote  '^  peace  and  good  will  amongst 
men''  is  the  ruling  aspiration  of  our  hearts,  we  have,  therefore, 
felt  that  it  would  be  to  render  a  service  to  humanity,  if  we 
were  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  discussion,  with  respect  to 
this  great  triumph  of  nydrauHc  engineering,  to  its  true 
bearings,  avoiding  equally  the  maliffnant  prqudices  of  the 
UhiverSf  or  the  snarling  petulance  of  Tear  'em  Koebuck.  Even 
as  engineers,  the  English  might  learn  many  very  valuable 
lessons  from  what  has  been  done,  £rom  the  failures  and  from 
the  successes  of  the  French  engineers,  at  Cherbourg;   and 
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surely  it  is  preferable  to  study  those  works  with  such  a  purpose, 
than  it  is  to  pervert  the  legitimate  attempts  of  a  great  nation 
to  protect  itself  from  insult,  into  a  merely  useless,  standing 
menace  against  its  neighbours.  We  are  no  more  lovers  of 
despotism  than  Tear 'em  himself;  but  we  have  such  implicit 
confidence  in  the  sturdy  independence  of  our  countrymen,  as 
to  believe,  that  even  were  Cherbourg  intended  as  a  hostile 
demonstration  against  us,  we  should  be  easily  able  to  coimter- 
balance  its  effects.  At  any  rate,  the  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  an  evil,  real  or  imaginary,  is  to  grapple  boldly  with  it,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  true  importance.  The  alarmists 
themselves  must  be  gainers  by  a  correct  statement  of  the  works 
and  capabilities  of  the  great  artificial  harbour,  lately  completed, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel. 

The  Government  of  France  was  first  made  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity for  a  secure  refuge  for  its  fleets,  in  case  of  defeat  upon  the 
narrow  seas,  by  the  disastrous  results  of  the  memorable  action 
off  Cape  la  Hogue,  in  1692,  when  Tourville  was  defeated  by 
the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Russell.  Immediately  after 
this  disaster,  Vauban  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  survey  the 
coast  near  the  entrance  of  the  Channel,  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  this  state  of  things ;  and  he  selected  the  roads 
of  Cherbourg,  as '  being  on  tne  whole  the  most  favourably 
situated,  for  the  formation  of  an  arsenal,  and  of  a  port  of 
refuge.  During  the  long  and  inglorious  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  how- 
eve;*,  nothing  was  done  towards  the  realization  of  Vauban's 
project ;  nor  was  it  until  the  government  of  Louis  XVI.  had 
begun  to  recover  itself  a  little  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  war 
of  American  Independence,  or  subsequently  to  1780,  that  the 
unfortunate  king  was  able  to  do  anything  of  importance  for  the 
execution  of  the  works  his  own  peculiar  tastes  caused  him  to 
regard  with  so  much  interest.  The  first  project  adopted  by  the 
French  Government,  for  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  was,  however, 
very  much  smaller  than  the  one  actually  executed ;  for  it  was 
originally  intended  simply  to  protect,  from  an  attack  by  an 
enemy  in  the  offing,  a  fleet  moored  in  the  inner  roads,  and  for 
this  purpose,  forts  were  erected  on  the  Hornet,  and  the  He 
Fel^e,  whilst  it  was  suggested  that  the  roads  could  be  closed  by 
a  fort,  to  be  built  on  an  artificial  island,  in  the  intermediate 
space.  Fortunately,  M.  de  la  Bretonniere,  a  member  of  the 
commission,  appointed  to  investifi;ate  the  subject  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  had  sufficient  influence  with 
the  Government  to  cause  this  scheme  to  be  laid  aside ;  but  the 
investigations  he  made  were  still  very  far  from  having  been 
conducted  on  a  proper  system,  so  that,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  remark  hereafter,  important  mistakes  were  made,  even  in  the 
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improved  plan,  wHich  was  at  length  entered  upon,  under  the 
dilution  of  the  celebrated  De  Cefisart,  about  the  year  1784. 
The  troubles  of  the  latter  years  of  the  ''Ancien  K^gime'' 
intermpted  the  progress  of  the  works  of  Cherbourg;  and 
though,  in  1792,  the  Legishitive  Assembly  adopted  vigorous 
resolutions  for  their  advancement,  the  financial  distress,  and 
the  disasters  of  the  great  Revolution,  caused  the  partial  aban- 
donment of  the  plans  of  the  Bourbon  monarch.  Shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Napoleon,  in  1800,  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  whole  matter  was  made,  and  immediate  orders  were 
given  for  the  completion  of  the  great  digue,  or  breakwater, 
already  commenced,  for  the  security  of  the  roads,  and  for  the 
formation  of  a  grand  military  arsenal.  With  the  partial 
alterations  suggested  by  experience,  or  enforced  by  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  locality,  the  port  and  roads  of  Gh^bourg 
have  been  completed,  or  modified,  upon  the  system  then 
adopted. 

The  bay  in  which  the  small  fishing  town  of  Cherbourg  was 
situated,  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Cotentin, 
and  almost  directly  south  of  the  Needles  passage  of  the  Solent, 
in  latitude  49°  75'  N.,  and  longitude  nearly  4^  west  of  Paris. 
Until  it  had  been  protected  by  the  breakwater,  it  was  com- 
pletely open  to  storms  from  the  north ;  but  it  was  sheltered,  by 
the  highlands  inshore,  from  aU  winds  blowing  from  W.N.W., 
throu^  the  south,  to  E.N.E.  About  the  middle  of  the  bay,  a 
small  headland,  on  which  the  Port  du  Homet  actually  stands, 
gave  a  species  of  protection  to  the  old  commercial  port ;  and 
the  little  river  Divette  formed  a  small,  but  insecure,  natural 
harbour.  The  plan  suggested  by  De  Cessart  and  the  engineers 
of  1781  consisted,  imder  these  circumstances,  in  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  breakwater,  situated  at  about  5,000  yards  (rom 
the  shore,  and  12,356  Ikeliidi  feet  in  length.  The  plan  of 
this  digue  was  that  of  a  dievron,  of  unequal  parts,  forming, 
at  their  intersection,  an  obtuse  angle,  towards  the  open  sea,  of 
160  degrees ;  and  this  gigantic  structure  was  commenced  in  a 
depth  of  water  of  61  feet  at  low  water  at  ordinary  spring  tides. 
This  breakwater  was  intended,  firstly,  to  shelter  a  surface  of 
about  2,000  acres  nearly,  in  round  numbers,  within  which, 
from  25  to  30  sail  of  the  line,  of  the  greatest  dimensions,  might 
ride  in  safety,  tomther  with  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
frigates  and  smf£er  craft;  and,  secondly,  to  protect  the 
entrances  of  the  military  arsenal,  and  of  the  commercial  port 
of  Cherbourff.  The  reflpective  passes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
breakwater  had  priginaUy  the  widths  of  2,994  yards  on  the 
west,  and  of  1,248  on  the  east,  sides  of  the  bay ;  but  the 
e&etive  width  of  the  former  has  been  conAderabiy  reduced, 
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by  the  erectioii  of  the  Fort  ChaTaignac,  on  a  reef  of  the  same 
name,  disoovered  by  Gapitaine  Cnayaignac,  so  that  at  the 
present  day  the  clear  western  pass  is  only  1,496  yards  wide. 
The  marine  defences  of  the  bay,  that  is  to  say,  tne  batteries 
opposed  to  an  attack  from  the  sea»  are  the  Forts  of  Qaerque- 
Yille,  Chavaignao,  du  Hornet,  des  Flamands,  de  Tile  Pel^» 
and  four  batteries  upon  the  breakwater  itself;  but  the  complete 
plan  of  defences  comprehends  a  series  of  detached  forts  on  the 
heights^  to  protect  the  town  and  arsenal  from  an  attack  in  the 
rear.  Of  the  various  works  required  to  effect  the  objects  of  the 
designers  of  this  plan,  the  most  important  were  unquestionablv 
the  execution  of  the  breakwater,  the  formation  of  the  arsenal, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  commercial  port.  We  propose  to 
notice  them  in  the  order  thus  indicated. 

De  Cessart  originally  proposed  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  inner  roads,  bv  means  of  large  cones  of  timber- work,  to  be 
subsequently  fiUed  in  with  rubbk  stone,  without  mortar,  up  to 
the  low-water  line,  and  from  thence  covered  with  regular 
hydraulic  masonry.  These  cones  were  to  be  built  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  floatea  to  their  places,  in  such  manner  that  their 
bases  were  to  be  contiguous ;  their  diameter  at  the  bottom  was 
to  be  about  150  feet,  reduced  to  64  feet  at  the  top,  and  their 
height  was  to  be  equally  64  feet.  Subsequently,  this  design 
was  modified,  and  the  cones  were  spaced  at  intervals  of  200 
feet,  then  of  300,  of  720  feet,  and  even  at  last  of  1,200  feet ; 
but  as  these  wide  intervals  rendered  the  cones  useless  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  namely,  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  the  roads,  the  spaces  between  them  were  fiUed  in 
with  loose  stones.  In  the  exposed  situation,  where  these  cones 
were  sunk,  moreover,  their  aurabilitv  was  but  small,  and  the 
boring  worms  finally  disposed  of  the  best  of  them  about  1799, 
although  the  frequent  accidents  which  had  happened  to  the 
others  had  induced  the  Government  to  abandon  tne  system  on 
which  they  were  constructed  as  early  as  1789.  The  first  cone 
was  sunk  m  1784,  and  it  thus  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
gigantic  work,  of  which  it  formed  part ;  and  this  work  itself, 
it  may  be  added,  was  urged  forward  with  so  much  vigour  by 
the  expiring  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons,  that  in  1790,  when  the 
dawn  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  broke  upon  France,  no  k\vt 
than  3,500,000  cubic  yards  of  rubble  stone  had  been  thrown 
down,  at  an  expense  of  31,000,000  francs.  During  the  Empire, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  complete  the  breakwater,  by  means  of 
casting  down  small  blocks,*or  by  covering  the  more  exposed  por* 
tions  with  stones  of  larger  dimensions.  Several  attempts  wore 
also  made  to  construct,  about  the  centre  of  the  mound,  a  largt* 
batteiy ;  but  a  series  of  diastroua  storms— amongst  which  may 
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specially  be  cited  thoee  of  February,  1807,  and  of  1808,  so 
awfully  fatal  to  the  garriflon — ^time  aiter  time  swept  away  the 
structures  raised,  at  such  a  cost  of  men  and  of  money.  The 
engineers  of  this  period,  who  were  principally  imder  the 
directionB  of  M.  Ga<min,  tiie  author  of  one  of  the  works  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  were  more  successful 
in  their  operations  for  the  construction  of  the  arsenal,  and  the 
new  wall,  separating  the  outer  floating  basin  of  the  military 
port,  was  carried  into  execution,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  neai^y 
as  ereat  as  thoee  attending  the  digue  itself. 

From  1808  to  1813,  lil^e  else  was  done  to  the  digue  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  battery 
of  twenty  cannons,  on  the  site  of  the  ill-starred  central  fort. 
In  1813,  the  troubles  of  the  empire  again  put  a  stop  to  the 
whole  of  the  works  at  Cherbourg ;  nor  was  any  attempt  made 
to  complete  them,  in  spite  of  the  publication  of  Cachings 
brochure^  and  of  the  frequent  and  unfavourable  comparisons, 
so  galling  to  a  Frenchman's  pride,  which  were  drawn  between 
the  results  of  the  operations  at  the  Plymouth  and  the  Oher- 
boure  breakwaters,  until  the  occurrence  of  a  dreadful  storm,  on 
the  31st  of  October,  1823,  removed  the  battery,  which  had 
been  hitherto  preserved  with  so  much  difficulty.  Temporarily, 
the  battery  was  restored,  with  larger  materials,  and  in  a  more 
substantial  manner  than  before ;  but  a  fresh  storm,  on  the  26ih 
and  27th  of  January,  1825,  affain  destroyed  the  works  above 
the  low-water  Une.  In  1828,  tibe  Minister  of  Marine,  M.  Hyde 
de  NeuviUe,  determined  to  impress  greater  vigour  upon  the 
works  for  protecting  the  roads  of  Cherbourg ;  and  he  directed 
M.  du  Pare  and  M.  Yirla,  the  engineers  of  the  works,  to  present 
projects  for  their  completion.  The  Revolution  of  1830  again 
mterfered  with  the  progress  of  this  apparently  endless  under- 
taking, so  that  it  was  not  until  the  11th  of  April,  1832,  that 
the  proposal  of  M.  du  Pare,  for  the  protection  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  breakwater,  was  definitively  approved.  At  tnat 
period,  however,  the  system  which  has  idtimately  been  carried 
mto  effidct,  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  necessary  orders  were 
given  for  its  execution. 

In  fact^  the  mode  of  execution  originally  adopted  at  the 
breakwater  of  Cherbourg,  which  consisted  entirely  in  the  use 
of  small  stones,  whether  they  were  or  were  not  temporarily 
enclosed  in  a  timber  frame,  was  one  which  was  exposed  to  con- 
stant accidents  from  the  very  mobility,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
materials  employed.  The  larger  portion  of  the  artificial  island 
thus  created,  was,  indeed,  formed  of  very  small  stones ;  subse- 
quently, an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  greater  stability,  by 
using  stones,  cubing  from  25  to  30  feet  each,  in  the  zone. 
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staaled  £r0m  15  to  17  feet  below  the  lowest  water,  and  theooe 
npwards.  But  it  wae  soon  found  that  blocks  of  the  latter,  and 
ev&i  of  larger  dimensum,  were  themaelveB  incapable  of  resisting 
liie  scdoa  of  the  sea  in  soch  an  exposed  sitnaticm ;  and  the 
nnjeci  of  M.  da  Pare  consisted  mainly  in  the  ctmstmotion  of  a 
huge  mass  of  masonij,  which  shoold  be  able,  by  its  mere 
weighty  to  resist  any  possible  action  of  the  sea,  whilst  it  should 
also  protect  the  upper  sm&oe  of  the  momid  of  small  nibble. 
The  wall  tihras  proposed,  was  intended  to  be  foonded  npon  a 
layer  of  concrete,  spread  evenly  orer  the  whole  top  of  the 
breakwater,  of  ^le  thicknees  of  2  feet  8  inches,  at  the 
niinimtim ;  and  the  waU  was  thence  to  be  carried  to  the  height 
of  25  feet  9  inches,  with  a  parapet  towards  the  sea  of  8  feet 
3  indies  wide,  and  5  feet  5  inches  high.  In  the  coorse  of  eze- 
cation.  Ibis  -pisLD,  was  sabstantially  followed,  for  the  waU,  boilt 
sabseqnendy  to  1837,  was  founded  precisely  upon  a  layw  of 
ooncrete^  3  Ibet  4  inches  thick,  the  bottom  of  whidi  was  laid 
at  2  feet  4  inches  abore  the  lowest  recorded  tides,  or  at  the 
predse  lev  A  of  the  lowest  ordinary  equinoctial  spring  tides. 
AboYe  this,  a  reg^olar  wall  of  masonry,  faeed  towards  the  sea 
wi&  dressed  ashbr  of  granite^  and  towards  the  land  with  hard, 
ooorsed,  rabble  masonry,  was  built,  having  the  dear  hdght  of 
30  feet  5  inches  abeve  the  datmn  of  the  lowest  recorded  tides, 
with  a  parapet,  towards  the  seS)  of  5  feet  3  inches  high,  and  8  feet 
3  inches  wnle.  The  width  of  the  dear  platform  of  the  eastern 
aim  of  the  breakwater  is  20  feet  2  inches  (beyond  the  line  of 
the  parapet) ;  and  that  of  the  western  arm  is  20  feet  10  inches, 
thus  making  the  total  width  of  the  latter,  29  feet  1  inoh.  The 
&ee  of  the  wall  towaids  the  sea  batters  at  the  rate  of  1 — ^20 ; 
that  of  the  inshore  elevation  slopes  at  the  rate  of  1 — 5.  M.  du 
Pare  estimated  that  the  dynamical  effort  to  which  the  wall 
was  exposed,  was  equid  to  about  from  2}  to  3J  tons  per  super- 
ficial yard,  and  that  its  powers  of  re^stanoe,  if  built  as  he 
suggested,  to  an  effort  aUe  to  turn  it  over  on  its  edge  were 
1^  tons  per  yard  sap^fidal,  whilst  its  powers  of  resistance  to 
an  eSort  Me  to  cause  the  wall  to  move  horizontally  on  its  bed, 
were  about  equal  to  an  action  upon  the  exposed  &ce  of  9  tons 
en  the  superficial  yard.  Subsequent  observations  have  proved 
that  the  effort  occaeaonally  exercised  by  the  sea  against  the 
breakwater  is  far  in  excess  of  the  one  upon  which  M.  du  Pare 
reasoned ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  superstructure  has  proved 
sufficient  to  guarantee  its  stability  against  any  of  the  storms  of 
late  years. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  constniction  of  this  wall,  a  great 
nmnber  of  experiments  were  tried  iqxm  the  nature  of  the  oal- 
oatMus  oemsntfl^  the  mest  fitted  for  use  in  so  peculiar  a  position. 
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The  level  of  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tidea  is  heiB  not 
less  than  18  feet  6  inches  above  the  lower  surface  of  the  foun- 
dation-bed of  concrete ;  and  upon  the  resistance  of  that  bed 
depended  mainly  the  stability  of  the  upper  structure.  The 
system  ultimately  adopted  in  its  formation,  was  to  place  a  series 
of  artificial  blocks  of  concrete,  made  on  shore,  and  floated 
between  pontoons  to  their  definite  positions ;  these  blocks  were 
spaced  at  intervals  of  about  1  foot  2  inches,  and  the  interme- 
oiate  spaces  were  then  filled  in  by  hand  with  the  concrete 
brought  to  the  digue  in  flats.  The  concrete  itself  was  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  tne  moderately  hydraulic  lime  of  BloflsviUe,  of 
sand,  burnt  clay,  and  shingle;  but  the  French  engineers,  it 
must  be  observeid,  invariably  make  the  lime,  sand,  and  burnt 
clay,  they  thus  employ,  into  mortar,  before  adding  the  shingle  to 
them.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious  accident  has  followed 
the  use  of  this  description  of  concrete,  at  Cherbourg,  under  the 
foundations  of  the  vertical  wall,  at  least ;  but  in  many  other 
French  ports  the  mixtures  of  lime  and  burnt  day  have  gone  to 
pieces  in  a  very  remarkable  and  disastrous  manner.  Latterly, 
also,  at  Cherbourg  itself,  the  use  of  the  quick-setting  cements 
has  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  more  heterogeneous  com- 
pound above  described ;  and  the  foundations  of  the  forts  at  the 
end  of  the  digue,  as  well  as  the  risberme  at  the  foot  of  the 
vertical  wall,  have  been  executed  with  large  artificial  Uocks  of 
rubble  masonry,  set  in  very  strar^e  mixtures  of  the  so-called 
Portland  and  Roman  cements.  The  application  of  the  huge 
artificial  blocks  thus  referred  to,  must  be  considered  to  be  an 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  modem  engineering ;  and  it  is 
principally  on  this  account  that  we  have  referred  to  M.  Poirel's 
work,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  description  of  the  ingenious  processes 
adopted  by  himself  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  execution  of  the 
pier,  or  mole  of  Algiers,  with  similar  materials.  But  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  those  of  the  Atlantic,  near  Cherbourg ;  so 
that  the  mortars  which  resisted  successfully  in  the  former 
might,  and  often  did,  yield  in  the  latter.  Both  at  Marseilles, 
Toulon,  and  Algiers,  the  artificial  blocks,  or  the  submerged 
concrete  used  by  the  French  engineers,  is  composed  of  ordinary 
hydraulic  lime  mixed  with  pozzuolano  and  sand,  and  those 
concretes  have  not  failed ;  but,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  only  calcareous  cements  upon  whose  ultimate  resistance  any 
absolute  dependence  can  be  placed,  appear  to  be  those  above 
stated  to  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  huge  arti- 
ficial blocks  of  Cherbourff.  The  term  "huge"  is  of  course 
comparative ;  the  blocks  themselves  cube  abrat  676  feet ;  and 
they  certainly  are  huge,  when  compared  with  the  small  stones 
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of  the  heart  of  the  diguei  or  even  with  the  ashlar  of  the 
wallmg. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable  here  to  observe  that  the  texms 
hydraulic  lime  and  cement,  are  used  to  express  the  peculiar 
varieties  of  cimentitious  materials,  which  are  able  to  harden 
under  water ;  and  that  the  former  term  is  applied  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  calcination  of  a  limestone,  containing  less  than 
30  per  cent,  of  the  silicate  of  alumina  in  combination  with  the 
lime ;  whilst  the  latter  term  is  applied  to  the  natural,  or  the 
artificial  substances  in  which  the  proportion  of  clay  exceeds 
40  per  cent.  According  to  the  most  received  theories,  the 
hardening  of  mortars  depend  upon  the  formation  of  a  hydrated 
double  siUcate,  either  of  mne  and  alumina,  or  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia ;  and  all  the  modem  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  class  of  materials  have  been  based  upon  the  results  of  expe- 
riments  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  compounds  which 
should  allow  the  formation  of  such  a  double  siUcate.  But  the 
Portland  cement,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  has  given  the  most 
satisfactory  results  at  Cherbourg,  unquestionably  derives  its 
peculiar  qualities  from  the  degree  of  burning  it  is  exposed  to 
rather  than  from  the  proportions  of  its  ingredients.  It  is, 
indeed,  much  nearer  in  its  composition  to  the  eminently 
hydraulic  limes  than  it  is  to  the  natural  cements,  such  as  the 
Parker's,  or  the  Medina  cements,  and  the  results  of  some 
curious,  unpublished  researches  by  Professor  Way,  certainly 
show  that  the  mode  and  conditions  of  hydration  have  a 
potent,  and  hitherto  imexplained,  influence  on  the  hardening  of 
the  newly-formed  crystals  of  lime.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  common 
chalk,  an  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  be  saturated  with 
common  salt  before  calcination,  the  product  will  be  an  hydraulic 
lime  of  variable  quality,  although  the  whole  of  the  salt  will  be 
volatilized  in  the  kiln.  Something  of  the  same  kind  takes 
place  with  the  so-called  Parian  and  J^een's  cements,  which  are 
composed  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  soaked  in  solutions  (respec- 
tively) of  borax  and  of  alum,  and  are  thus  rendered  far  more 
imperishable  and  harder  than  the  ordinary  sulphates  of  lime. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  the  pozzuolanos  obtained  from 
the  natural  volcanic  stones  are  infinitely  more  energetic,  and 
more  pennanent  too,  in  their  action,  than  the  artificial  materials 
which  resemble  them  so  closely  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  difference  by  ordinary  chemical  analysLB.  In 
all  probability  the  explanation  of  these  curious  phenomena  is  to 
be  found  in  some  modification  of  the  molecular  action  of  the 
various  materials  imder  the  effects  of  heat ;  and  as  many  of  the 
pyrogenic  compounds  are  not  permanent,  the  use  of  the  Port- 
land cement  in  such  enormous  proportions  at  Cherbourg  must 
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be  considered  a  bold  experiment.  The  result  of  the  ezperinient 
has  hitherto  been  satisfactory,  aad  after  nine  years'  trial  the 
artificial  Portland  cement  blocks  are  stated  by  M.  Benin  to  be 
as  sound  and  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  of  their  immersion ;  but 
he  sublines  the  words  in  which  this  favourable  opinion  is  con- 
veyed, as  though  even  he  entertained  some  doubts  of  their 
permanent  resistance. 

Not  only  might  our  engineers  derive  useful  lessons  from  the 
works  of  MM.  Benin  and  J?oirel  as  to  the  application  of  limes 
and  cements  in  the  formation  of  structures  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sea;  but  the  discussions  which  took  place, with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  protecting  the  crown  of  the  digue  might 
be  consulted  by  them  also  with  advantage.  The  bredcwater  at 
Plymouth,  those  at  Cette,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Delawarre, 
are  finished  by  means  of  inclined  slopes,  at  a  very  flat  angle  to 
the  horizon,  and  are  paved  with  more  or  less  care.  But  the 
Cherbourg  breakwater  is  crowned  by  a  vertical  wall  of  great 
thickness,  founded  nearly  at  the  lowest  low-water  line,  and 
intended  to  resist  the  direct  violence  of  the  ocean,  instead  of 
decomposing  it  in  the  manner  of  the  inclined  slopes  of  the 
other  breakwaters  mentioned.  We  ourselves  have  ofken  watched 
the  e£fect  of  storms  on  structures  of  this  description,  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  engineers  of  Oherbourg  have  adopted  the  course 
which  will  in  the  end  prove  to  be  me  most  economical.  Un- 
questionably it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  made  the 
tnickness  of  tiie  vertical  waU,  at  the  base  of  the  parapet, 
33  feet,  rather  than  the  actual  dimension  of  29  feet  1  inch ; 
but  hitherto  no  evil  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  excess  of 
resistance ;  whilst  we  are  convinced  that  the  costs  of  repairs  at 
Cherbourg  will  be  far  less  in  proportion  than  those  of  Plymouth. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  would  be  great  danger 
in  commenciag  the  construction  of  a  vertical  wall  upon  a  mound 
of  loose  rubble,  such  as  constitutes  the  hearting  of  the  majority 
of  breakwaters,  unless  the  materials  had  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  tides  and  waves  for  a  sufficient  lengtn  of  time  to 
allow  of  their  attaining  their  ultimate  compression.  In  the 
course  of  the  erection  of  the  vertical  wall,  and  of  the  forts  upon 
the  digue  of  Cherbourg,  some  curious  illustrations  were  given 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  unequal  compression 
of  the  base ;  and  they  have  been  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  mudb.  practical  and  scientific  acuteness,  by 
M«  !0onin,  in  his  invaluable,  but  unpleasantly  written,  account 
of  the  works  he  has  hinmftlf  so  long  and  so  zealously  conducted. 
An  examination  of  the  results  atteined  at  Alderney,  Portland, 
Dover,  and  Holyhead,  by  our  own  engineers,  might  be  rendered 
extremely  interesting,  if  assisted  by  the  reflex  light  to  be 
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derived  from  the  theoretical  diflcussioiifi,  aad  the  practical 
experiments,  to  which  the  constraction  of  the  Cherbourg  break- 
water hae  given  rise. 

To  retom  to  the  description  of  the  worics  at  Gherbottrg,  we 
would  add,  that  the  breakwater  is  made  to  contribute  to  the 
defence  of  the  roads,  by  the  erection  of  a  large  battery  mount- 
ing 30  guns  at  the  apex  of  the  advancing  angle ;  by  a  case- 
mated  battery  on  the  long  western  arm  of  the  breakwater^  for 
14  guns ;  and  by  two  forts  at  the  respective  ends,  mountings, 
each  of  them,  80  guns.  The  two  latter  cross  fires  with  bat- 
teries erected  upon  the  lie  Pel^e  and  the  Rocher  des  Flamands 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  the  former  of  which  mounts  in  all 
93  guns,  and  the  latter  70;  whilst  the  western  fort  of  the 
breakwater  is  supported  by  the  Fort  de  Queroueville  of  90  guns, 
by  the  Forts  de  la  Boche,  Ghavaignac,  and  i)u  Homet,  having 
about  170  additional  guns.  If  to  these  formidable  means  of 
defence,  the  numerous  coast  batteries,  the  guard-diips,  the 
detached  forts,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  arsenal  be  added, 
tiiere  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  question  the  calculation  of 
those  who  estimate  the  guns  already  placed  for  the  protection 
of  Cherbourg  at  3,000 ;  nor  when  we  take  into  account  the 
magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  our  neighbours  have  made  in  the 
fermation  of  this  vast  establishment,  can  we  be  surprised  at 
their  adopting  every  possible  precaution  to  preserve  it  from  the 
&te  of  the  former  works  at  the  same  spot,  or  of  those  of  Flush- 
ing, both  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  English.  Indeed 
there  appears  to  us  to  be  something  supremely  cmldish,  as  well 
as  something  supremely  unjust,  in  our  lealousy  of  the  operations 
of  all  the  governments  of  France,  wnich  have  succeeded  one 
another  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  England  has 
built  arsenals  at  Milford  Haven,  Cork,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth, 
Sheemess,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford  ;  whilst  France 
has  only  Toulon  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Bochefort,  Brest, 
L'Orient,  and  Cherbourg,  on  the  Atlantic;  whilst  we  have, 
moreover,  the  fortified  harbours  of  Aldemey,  Jersey,  Portland, 
Dover,  and  Harwich.  We  confess  that  we  regard  the  attempt 
to  create  an  alarm  about  this  particular  harbour  of  Cherbourg 
as  being  simply  ridiculous. 

We  conclude  the  notice  of  the  breakwater  by  statins  that  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed  have,  under  we  united 
action  of  tides  and  stormsy  assumed  an  average  9Bcti<m,  which 
may  be  thus  described.  The  total  depth  of  water  at  high 
spring  tides  near  the  digue  is  61  feet,  and  the  avenge  totisd 
width  of  the  base  is  298  or  800  feet  nearly.  The  slopes  assumed 
by  the  rubble  have  been,  starting  from  the  side  towards  the 
roads,  of  1  to  1  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  22  leet 
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belov  high-wiiter  line,  there  is  tiien  a  rery  ^eaiile  dope  of  6\ 
feet  rifle  in  I9|  feet  in  length,  towards  the  mner  side  of  the 
vertical  wall.  The  thickness  of  the  wall,  of  the  foimdationSy 
and  of  the  risherme  of  artificial  blocks  lately  placed  to  defend 
its  feet,  is  at  this  level  about  70  feet,  and  from  thence  the  fore 
■lope  of  the  digue  is  carried,  in  the  proportion  of  10  base  to  1 
in  height,  to  a  depth  of  49  feet  below  high-water  line,  or  nearly 
31  feet  below  low  water  of  equinoctial  spring  tides;  from 
whence  the  slope  continues  to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  2}  base  to  1  in  hei^t.  During  the  construction  or  the 
vertical  wall  the  rubble  hearting  of  the  digue  compressed,  even 
in  the  most  solid  portions,  to  l£e  extent  of  2  feet.  The  total 
ooet  of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  which  has  occupied  tiie 
energies  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  France  for  the  last  seventy 
yMrs,  has  been  estimated  at  not  lees  than  £2,682,491  sterling. 

The  militaiy  port,  or  the  arsenal,  is  not  less  marvellous  than 
the  artificial  isluid  which  has  thus  been  formed  for  its  protec- 
tion from  the  sea.  It  occupies  a  jdot  of  ground  about  one  mile 
in  kngth,  by  an  average  width  of  1,100  yards,  and  of  an  area 
equal  to  about  400  acres,  immediately  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town  of  Oherbeurg.  A  great  portion  of  the  ^uay  walls,  shops, 
and  batteries,  towards  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  arsenal, 
were  founded  in  water  16  feet  deep  at  low  tides ;  but  a  portion 
much  larger,  of  the  various  basins,  has  been  excavated  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  a  member  of  the  transition  schists.  The  entrance 
to  the  outer  harbour  is  206  feet  wide  at  the  narrowest  point, 
increasing  gradually  to  530  feet,  with  a  minimum  depth  of 
water  of  5^  feet ;  and  the  outer  harbour  itself  is  about  77^ 
feet  long,  by  66i^  feet  wide.  In  the  middle  of  the  northside 
is  a  lock  of  about  130  feet  long,  and  58  feet  7  wide,  by  means 
of  which  access  is  given  to  an  inner  harbour,  or  floating  basin, 
957  feet  l<mp  by  712  feet  9  inches  wide.  On  the  western  sides 
of  both  ihe  mner  and  the  outer  harbours,  are  lock  gates,  which 
ffive  access  to  the  new  basin  lately  inaugurated,  which  is  2,788 
feet  long,  by  1,312  feet  wide,  and  is  entirely  excavated  out  of 
tJie  rock.  There  are  four  building  slips  for  vessels  of  120  gons, 
and  one  graving  Aotk  on  the  soum  side  of  the  outer  harbour, 
the  former  of  which  are  383  feet  long  by  78  feet  8  inches  wide, 
and  are  oovered  with  a  very  ingenious  tunber  roof,  without  tie- 
beams  at  the  feet ;  and  the  latter,  or  the  graving  dock,  is  245 
^'ong,  by  about  78  feet  wide,  having  a  deptii  of  water  over  the 
silly  at  high  tides,  of  about  27  feet  6  inches.  There  are  no  slips, 
or  graving  docks,  round  the  inner  harbour,  for  it  serves  more 
e^Mciallv  fer  the  fitting  or  the  unfitting  of  vessels ;  but  it  is 
sunoimcLed  by  stores,  magasines,  shops,  and  lofts  of  every 
description.    The  new  inner  harbour,  or  the  basin  Napoleon, 
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has,  however^  no  less  than  four  graving  docks  on  the  north  side ; 
six  building  slips,  and  one  snuJl  graving  dock,  on  the  west 
side ;  and  two  large  double  graving  docks  on  the  south  side. 
If  one  of  these  structures  are  yet  covered ;  but,  from  the  minute 
precautions  which  characterize  the  official  sfyle  of  building  in 
France,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  various  building  slips  will  be  roofed  over.  In  addition  to 
them,  a  series  of  stores,  offices,  barracks,  and  infirmaries,  are 
either  executed  or  contemplated ;  so  that  eventually  everything 
required  for  the  building,  or  the  equipment,  of  a  fleet,  will  be 
concentrated  within  the  fortified  enclosure  of  the  arsenal  of 
Cherbourg.  The  money  already  expended  on  the  arsenal  and 
breakwater  cannot  be  less  than  £7,000,000  sterling,  and  perhaps 
another  milUon  or  two  must  be  expended  before  the  whole  of 
the  works  are  completed.  If  the  expense  of  the  batteries  and 
detached  forts  be  added  to  the  above  sum,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
France  will  be  found  to  have  paid  rather  dearly  for  its  whistle 
of  an  arsenal  on  the  Channel :  and  surely  we  Englishmen  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  blame  Frenchmen^  either  for  taking  every  pos- 
sible precaution  for  the  defence  of  a  work  which  has  cost  them 
so  very  dear,  or  for  feeling  pride  in  the  energy,  perseverance, 
and  skill,  with  which  their  engineers  have  siaruggled  for  so 
many  years  against  nature  itself,  and  have  at  last  conquered  her 
in  the  strife. 

There  seem  to  us  to  be  some  fair  criticisms  to  be  addressed  to 
the  plan  of  the  basins  at  Cherbourg,  and  we  also  think  that,  in 
fact,  the  powers  of  that  arsenal  for  offence  have  been  sadly 
exag^rated.  Owing  to  the  positions  of  the  locks,  and  of  the 
buildmg  slips,  we  question  whether  more  than  eight  large 
vessels  could  lie  alongside  of  the  quays  at  the  same  time  in  the 
outer  harbour.  For  the  same  reason,  we  do  not  think  that,  by 
any  iugenuity  of  packing,  more  than  forty  ships  could  be  brought 
near  enough  for  any  useful  purpose  to  the  auays  of  the  inner 
harbour,  even  if  they  were  placed  in  double  rows,  a  most 
inconvenient  arrangement  for  shipping  stores  or  men.  As  to 
loading  at  one  tide  100,000  men,  and  their  matMel,  the  supposi- 
tion is  purely  and  simply  absurd ;  and  the  most  cursory  inspec- 
tion of  the  maps  of  Cherbourg  must  convince  any  one  that  the 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  desisned  rather  with  reference 
to  the  production  and  repairs  of  a  fleet,  than  for  the  loading  of 
troops  for  any  offensive  purpose.  Of  course  it  would  be  folly  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  the  real  capacities  of  Cherbourg,  or 
to  the  equally  important  facts  that  the  carrisons  of  such  immense 
depdts  as  those  of  Carentan,  Caen,  St.  Ld,  or  Havre,  oould 
easily  be  embarked  at  other,  and  less  ostentatioosly,  fortified 
points  on  the  French  coast.     The  latter  have,  however,  been 
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entirely  forffotten  by  the  alarmists  of  the  Tear  'em  school,  who 
are  incapable  of  seeing  beyond  their  noses,  and  are  hardly  able 
to  see  distinctly  even  within  that  limited  range  of  vision. 

As  to  the  commercial  port  of  Cherbourg,  it  is  very  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  military  establishment,  for  the 
simple  reasons  that  there  is  no  natural  commerce  from  or  to  the 
locality,  and  that  the  mercantile  harbotjr  has  been  established 
at  a  place  where  there  is  no  water  at  low  tides.  There 
is  a  small  trade  from  Cherbourg  to  the  west  of  England 
in  eggs,  poultry,  butter,  fruit,  and  agricultural  produce,  and  a 
rather  large  import  trade  of  coal,  timber,  and  other  ship-building 
materials.  But  after  all,  the  arsenal  is  the  great  consumer  of 
the  locality,  and  if  it  were  withdrawn  the  port  would  at  once 
subside  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it  sprung.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  itself  is  said  to  be  27,159,  and  that  of  the 
whole  D^partoment  de  la  Manche  595,202  inhabitants. 

The  works  of  the  commercial  port  may  be  described  by 
saying  that  they  are  formed  at  the  natural  embouchure  of 
the  little  river  Divette,  by  means  of  two  jetties  of  masonry. 
The  eastern  jetty,  or  the  leeward  one,  is  o04  feet  long,  and 
about  23  feet  wide  at  the  top,  which  is  placed  about  7  feet 
6  inches  above  the  high  water-line  of  equinoctial  spring-tides  ; 
whilst  the  western  jetty,  or  the  windward  one,  is  onlv  §94  feet 
long.  Gtenerally  speaking,  the  windward  jetties  of  harbours 
are  extended  beyond  the  leeward  ones,  but  in  this  particular 
case  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule  has  been  made,  because 
the  advanced  works  of  the  arsenal  protect  the  entrance  to  the 
commercial  port  from  the  winds  Mowing  from  the  west,  so 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide  facmties  for  towrog  out 
vessels  to  water  of  sufficient  depth  on  the  lee  side  to  allow  of 
their  gettingjat  once  enough  weieh  to  be  able  to  beat  out  of  the 
shallows.  The  entrance  channel  of  the  commercial  port  lies 
nearly  due  north  and  south,  and  it  is  nearly  dry  at  low  springs. 
It  gives  admission  to  the  outer  harbour,  which  has  a  clear 
length  of  768  feet,  by  a  width  of  630  feet,  and  is  surroomded 
by  quays  of  a  width  of  76  feet,  finishing  about  10  inches  above 
the  nighest  recorded  tide.  At  the  bottom  of  this  outer  harbour 
is  a  closed  or  floating  basin,  1,332  feet  long,  by  417  feet  wide, 
communicating  with  the  outer  harbour  by  means  of  a  lock  and 
turning  bridgOi  having  a  clear  water-way  of  42  feet.  There 
are  some  uncovered  building  slips,  and  a  mole  for  careening 
vessels,  at  the  inland  extremity  of  the  inner  harbotir ;  and  provi- 
sion has  been  made,  by  the  lormation  of  a  large  impounding 
reservoir,  for  the  application  of  the  waters  of  the  Divette, 
between  tides,  to  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  harbour.  There 
is  a  very  good,  but  limited  supply  of  water  to  a  series  of  spring 
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taps  all  round  the  harbour ;  but  Cherbourg,  like  every  other 
French  town,  Paris  itself  not  even  excepted,  is  totally  void  of 
either  a  decent  system  of  sewerage  or  of  water  supply.  In 
addition  to  these  works  of  a  purely  commercial  natui'e,  there 
are  some  immense  timber  ponds  formed,  or  being  formed,  near 
the  Bocher  des  Flamands,  but  they  are  hardly  of  sufficient 
interest  to  merit  a  detailed  description,  perhaps  hardly  so  much 
so  as  the  oyster  beds  on  the  sea-shore,  for  the  oysters  from  the 
Bay  of  Cancale  are  here  fattened  in  g^eat  numbers  for  the 
delectation  of  Parisian  gourmets.  Possibly,  the  termination  of 
the  Caen  and  Cherbourg  railway  to  Paris  may  give  new  life  to 
the  port ;  but,  at  present,  it  cannot  be  considered  anytlung 
more  than  an  adjunct  to  the  arsenal. 

Now,  really,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  first  maritime  nation 
of  the  world  should  be  frightened  out  of  its  propriety  because 
its  neighbour  has  striven,  long  aind  earnestly,  to  create  for  itself 
a  powerful  means  of  defence,  which  is,  in  fact,  necessary  to 
secure  its  position  in  Europe  in  case  of  a  general  war  ?  Surely 
France  has  a  right  to  one  arsenal  on  the  Channel ;  and  if  that 
arsenal  be  designed  on  a  better,  and  more  comprehensive  plan 
than  our  own,  which  it  unquestionably  is,  the  common  sense  of 
our  position  is  to  employ  better  engineers  than  we  have  hitherto 
done,  and  to  adapt  our  establishments  to  the  requirements  of 
the  age.  The  great  defect  of  our  arsenals  lies  precisely  in  the 
want  of  imity  of  plan,  and  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  arrange- 
ment, such  as  will  prevail  at  Cherbourg  when  it  shall  be  oom- 
plete,  for  at  present  though  "  much  has  been  done,  still  more 
remains  to  do,''  ere  that  establishment  can  be  said  to  be  in  good 
working  order.  With  our  naval  authorities  the  only  system 
which  has  hitherto  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  the 
arsenals  has  been  an  utter  absence  of  system.  A  building  slip 
has  been  placed  here,  a  graving  dock  there,  a  masting  shears  ^ 
some  other  place,  to  suit  the  wants  or  the  whims  of  a  day ;  but 
in  no  one  of  our  dockyards  can  a  ship  be  built,  rigged,  fitted, 
dismantled,  or  repaired,  without  its  beiag  necessary  to  perform 
a  number  of  false  manoeuvres,  and  useless  changes  of  position. 
Much  of  this  has  been  avoided  at  Cherbourg,  and  though  the 
great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  naval  architecture  within 
the  last  twenty  years  has  rendered  some  parts  of  the  original 
plan  obsolete,  or  it  may  be  even  useless,  yet  our  administrators 
would  do  wisely  to  study  the  arrangements  of  this  beautiAiI 
arsenal,  for  the  sake  of  the  lessons  to  be  derived  for  their  own 
improvement  rather  than,  as  we  said  before,  for  the  unchristian 
and  the  childish,  purpose  of  reviving  nearly  extinct  national 
jealousies  between  the  two  leading  nations  of  JEurope. 

We  cannot  ooncbide  without  expressing  our  regret  that  there 
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should  not  exist  in  our  own  language  a  series  of  monography  on 
subjects  connected  with  engineering^,  such  as  those  cited  at  the 
head  of  these  articles.  We  have  indeed  such  works  as  the  life 
of  Telford,  Sir  J.  Bennie's  work  on  Harbouss,  Mr.  E.  Clark's 
work  on  the  Menai  Tubular  Bridge;  and  the  collection  of 
Smeaton's  Beports  and  Papers  may  weU  compare  with  De  Ces- 
sart^B  book.  But  the  large  works  thus  cited  are  too  costly,  and 
too  general  in  their  character,  to  replace  the  able  essays  on  the 
special  subjects  to  which  French  engineers  direct  their  attention. 
As  to  the  works  we  have  selected  for  notice  at  present,  we  cannot 
say  that  they  are  either  elegantly  or  logically  written ;  but  they 
aliound  with  useful  information,  they  are  clear  and  without 
prejudice,  and  we  have  ^reat  confidence  in  recommending  their 
perusal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  science  of  hydrauHc 
engineering. 


Art.  n.— the  REVISION  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED 

VERSION. 

1.  On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Connexion 

ioiih  some  Beoent  Proposals  for  its  Bevision,  Bv  Richard 
Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  London :  John 
W.  Parker  A  Son,  West  Strand.     1858. 

2.  Bihlieal  Bevision :  Oonsiderations  in  favour  of  a  Bevised  Trans- 

lation of  Holy  Scripture.  By  Edward  Slater.  London :  John 
Farqufaar  Shaw.     1856. 

3.  Bedsion  of  the  Authorized  Version.     The  English  Bible,  and  our 

Duty  with  regard  to  it.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Concord- 
ance of  the  most  important  terms  in  the  New  Testament,  Com" 
pared  vdth  the  Original  Greek,  adapted  to  the  English  Beader. 
By  Philalethes.  Dublin:  M'Glashan  &  Qill,  50,  Upi)er  Sack- 
Yille  Street.  London:  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 
1857. 

4.  The  Oospel  according  to  St.  John,  after  the  Authorized  Version, 

newlg  compared  with  the  Original  Cheek,  and  Bevised  hg  Bive 
Clergymen.  London :  John  \V.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand. 
1857. 

It  was  Tdth  no  small  satisfaction  we  saw  it  announoed  that  the 
learned  and  excellent  Dean  of  Westminster  had  produoed  a  work 
on  the  subject  announced  in  the  title  of  this  article ;  and  we 
have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  examining  what  so  com- 
petent an  author  has  to  say.  But  before  we  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers  our  remarks  on  his  yolumey  we  shall  briefly 
dispose  of  tbe  publications  before  us. 
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Mr.  Slater's  pamphlet  deserves  a  careful  perusal.  He  states 
brieflv  the  main  arguments  for  a  revision  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  ne  adduces  sundrv  texts  as  they  stand  in  our  common 
version,  as  susceptible  oi  improvement  or  correction.  By  printing 
in  parallel  columns  **  the  old  version/'  as  he  calls  it,  and  ''  the 
new/'  he  thinks  he  can  *'  put  the  question  before  the  ordinary 
Enfflish  reader  in  a  form  to  enable  him  to  determine  for  himself, 
with  tolerable  correctness,  the  validity  of  the  plea  for  a  more 
correct  version  of  Holy  Writ'*  (p.  12).  We  doubt  this.  The 
''  ordinary  English  reader"  is  not  a  competent  judge ;  and  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  gain  the  suffi*ages  of  ''  ordinary  readers ''  in 
favour  of  a  revised  version  by  such  means.  Devoutly  pious  and 
prayerful  readers  of  their  English  Bibles  love  the  very  words 
of  the  book  they  have  used  all  their  days ;  and  they  love  the 
whole  so  sincerely  and  so  intensely  that  to  expect  them  to  prefer 
a  new  revision,  placed  side  by  side  with  their  own  precious 
Bible,  endeared  by  long  use  and  by  many  sacred  associations, 
is  to  expect  too  much.  Then  as  lor  careless  and  indifferent 
persons,  who  may  look  at  the  compared  passages,  they  judge 
of  the  versions  as  a  mere  Question  of  English  literature.  They 
are  doubly  disqualified.  They  have  no  feelings  in  sjrmpathy 
with  the  subject,  and  are  too  little  interested  m  the  matter  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  of  any  weight  in  deciding  the  question. 

We  have  more  hope  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  specimen 
of  revision  as  that  offered  by  the  "Five  Clergymen,"  whose 
production  is  noted  at  the  nead  of  this  article.  They  make 
their  appeal,  not  to  the  mere  "  ordinary  English  reader,"  but  to 
Christian  scholars,  to  the  most  learned  and  best  qualified  to 
judge  among  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity, — ^in  short,  to  the 
Chnstian  public,  for  their  careful  study  and  dispassionate 
sentence. 

The  first  'specimen  Mr.  Slater  offers  is,  we  think,  ill  chosen 
for  his  purpose.  It  is  from  Judges  v. — ^the  song  of  Deborah. 
The  differences  between  the  old  and  the  new  version,  here  pre- 
sented to  view,  are  many  and  striking ;  and  are,  most  of  them, 
of  such  a  nature,  that  an  **  ordinary  English  reader''  cannot 
say  which  is  to  be  preferred.  For  it  is  not  a  question  of 
rhythm,  or  grammar,  or  even  perspicuity,  which  is  presented  to 
him,  but  a  question  of  interpretation  of  the  original  text,  which 
none  but  men  learned  in  Hebrew  can  determine.  We  pass  over 
other  specimens  the  author  has  given,  and  also  his  enumeration 
of  the  advantages  hoped  for  from  the  measure  he  advocates — 
advantages  to  the  cause  of  religion,  of  education,  of  charity,  of 
humanity.  These  are  well  stated,  and  we  doubt  not  will  in  due 
time  be  realized,  when  the  great  work  of  revision  is  actually 
accomplished. 
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We  mufit^  however,  express  our  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  proposal  suggested  by  Mr.  Slater,  that  our  beloved  Queen 
should  ''  appoint  to  this  work  a  body  of  men  the  most  qualified 
for  the  task  the  realm  affords/'  There  are  many  preliminaries 
to  be  adjusted  before  we  reach  that  stage  of  the  enterprise ;  and 
even  were  preparations  farther  advanced  than  they  are,  it  would 
still  be  requisite  to  consider  verv  seriously  whether  the  new 
version  of  the  English  Bible  should  be  prepared  by  royal 
authority,  and  issued  under  the  royal  sanction.  Such  may 
eventuaUy  be  the  course  to  be  taken,  but  it  is  neither  a»settled 

e)int,  nor  a  necessary  condition  of  our  one  day  enjoying  a 
ible  worthy  of  the  zeal  and  erudition  of  the  nineteenth  cen? 
tury.  In  reference  to  royal  authority  in  the  matter  of  our 
''authorized"  version,  we  would  refer  otir  readers  to  the  sen- 
sible and  enlightened  remarks  of  Philalethes,  in  the  pamphlet 
under  that  pseudonym,  noted  among  other  publications  on  a 
former  page.  We  wish  our  space  admitted  of  more  enlarged 
reference  to  that  pamphlet,  which  we  have  read  with  cordial 
approval.  Philalethes  is  well  read  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
proves  himself  to  be  perfectly  competent  to  treat  the  question^ 
of  the  revision  of  the  Englisn  Bible  in  a  broad,  generous,  and 
Christian  spirit,  neither  trammelled  by  prejudices  on  the  one^ 
hand,  nor  reckless  of  the  consequences  of  change  on  the  other. 

We  had  marked  several  passages  of  this  wle  pamphlet  for 
extract,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  one  which  well  expresses 
an*  opinion  opposed  to  that  of  some  men,  who  allege  that  the 
Gh-eek  scholarship  of  the  day  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing a  revised  New  Testament  such  as  we  desiderate: — 

"We  have,  doubtless,  as  good  Greek  scholarship  in  England  as' 
anywhere,  but  it  has  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  confin^  to  the 
illustration  of  the  dramatists.  Editors  of  iEschylus  and  of  Aristotle* 
are  fond  of  representing  their  works  as  material  to  aid  the  study  of 
the  Oreek  Testament,  and  rightly  so;  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  them  that,  while  every  one  was  engaged  in  adding  to  the 
vast  mass  of  materials,  the  structure  itself  was  woUy  neglected.  It 
is  s  fact,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  we  are  still  in 
want  of  a  good  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.  Now,  at  last, 
scholars  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject.  We  have 
promised  Lexicons,  and  we  already  possess  commentaries  by  Mr. 
Alford,  Mr.  Ellicott,  and  others,  which  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  those  of  any  age  or  country.  The  long-neglected  study  of 
Hebrew,  also,  is  beginning  to  revive ;  but  as  yet  the  greatest  works 
of  Hebrew  learning  come  from  Germany.  We  have  not  a  sufficient 
number  otvroved  scholars  to  afford  scope  for  the  selection  of  revisers 
in  whom  tne  public  woidd  have  conJ&aence,  nor  have  we  a  learned 
public  capable  of  estimating  scholarship,  or  testing  its  results.    How 
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then  is  England  to  obtain  that  'eompany  dT  wise  and  canning 
craftsinen  into  whose  hands  she  may  hopendlj  confide  her  jewel  of 
most  precious  price?'  Mr.  EUicott  answers  judiciouslj, — 3j 
encouraging  small  bands  of  scholars  to  make  independent  eff(»t8  on 
separate  books,  by  their  failures  to  learn  wisdom,  out  of  their  censorB 
to  secure  coadjutors,  and  by  their  partial  success  to  win  oTer  the 
prejudiced  and  gainsaying." — P.  38. 

Mr.  Alford  and  Mr.  Ellicott  are  two  of  the  five  clergymen,* 
wlio  have  given  tlie  first  instalment  of  their  quota  of  '^inde- 

Smdent  effort  on  separate  books  "  of  tlie  New  Testament.  The 
oepel  of  St.  ^ohn,  as  revised  by  them,  is  printed  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  received  version,  and  we  trust  tma  first 
specimen  of  their  learned  labours  will  be  followed  up  soon  by 
^Qular  revisions  of  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed, 
their  revision  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  is  already  before  Hio 
public,  but  we  cannot  now  do  more  than  recommend  these  ver^- 
respectable  and  able  essays  to  the  attention  of  our  intelligent 
readers.     "We  now  come  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Trench. 

Though  the  volume  extends  to  no  more  than  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  pages,  he  has  managed  within  that  space  to 
g^ve  a  thorough  sifting  to  the  opinions  current  on  the  theme, 
and  to  state  his  own. 

By  confining  his  inquiries  upon  revision  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Dr.  IVench  has  narrowea  iJie  problem,  and  given  sreater 
definiteness  and  practicability  to  the  valuable  thoughts  he  has 
submitted  upon  it.  The  same  principles  are  of  oouxse  involved, 
whether  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  be  con- 
templated; but  by  taking  the  New  Testament  by  itself,  flie 
difiiculties  arising  out  of  the  Hebrew  text  are  left  untouched, 
and  the  discnssion  is  k^t  within  more  moderate  eompass. 
^Betoie  opening  Dr.  Tranches  volamoy  we  anticipatod  that  he 
would  address  himself  to  the  subject  witii  characteristic  calm- 
ness and  breadth  of  view ;  nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  We 
shall  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves^  by  giving  such 
extracts  as  may  enable  them  to  see  the  light  in  which  onr 
author  views  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  New  Testanaent ; 
iind  to  what  extent  he  considers  revision  called  for,  or  desirable. 

After  referring  in  his  Introductory  Bemarks  to  the  promi* 
nence  this  question  has  now  assumed,  lie  says : — 

'<  It  is  manifestly  a  question  of  such  immeDse  importance,  the 
issaes  depending  on  a  right  solution  of  it  so  vast  and  BolemUi  that  it 
may  well  claim  a  temperate  and  wise  diseassion.    Nothing  is  gained. 


•  John   Barrow,  DJD.,   George   Moberly,  D.C.L.,  and   IHlliam  C 
Hmnphry,  B.D.,  are  the  rematMi^  three  cktgjuiea  ef  tlie  five. 
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on  the  one  hand,  by  vagae  and  general  eharges  of  inaccuracj  brought 
aninat  our  Tersion ;  thej  require  to  be  aupportod  bj  detailed  proofa. 
Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gained  by  charges  and  infiinuationB 
against  those  who  urge  a  revision,  as  though  they  desired  to  under* 
mine  the  foundations  of  the  religious  life  and  faith  in  England ;  were 
Socinians  in.  disguise,  or  Papists — Socinians  who  hoped  that,  in 
another  translation,  the  witness  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Spirit  might  prove  less  dear  than  in  the  present — Papists  who 
desired  that  the  authority  of  the  English  Scripting,  the  only  Serip- 
tore  acceptable  to  the  g^reat  body  qf  the  people,  might  be  so  shahen, 
and  rendered  so  doubtml,  that  men  would  be  driven  to  their  Chm^ 
and  to  its  authority,  as  the  only  authority  that  renuuned.  As  little 
is  the  matter  advantaged,  or  in  any  way  brought  nearer  to  a  settft^* 
ment,  by  sentimental  appeals  to  the  ^Eiet  that  this,  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  alter,  has  been  the  Scripture  of  our  childhood,  in  which 
we  and  so  many  generations  before  us  first  xeceived  the  tidings  of 
everlasting  life.  Ail  this,  well  as  it  may  deserve  to  be  considered, 
yet  as  argument  at  all  deciding  the  question,  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  be  cleared  away ;  and  the  facts  of  the  case,  apart  £*om  cries, 
and  insinuations,  and  suggestions  of  evil  motives,  and  appeals  to  the 
religious  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  day — apart,  too,  from  feelings 
which  in  themselves  demand  the  highest  respect — ^will  have  to  be 
deidt  with  in  that  spirit  of  seriousness  and  earnestness  which  a 
matter  affecting  so  profoundly  the  whole  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  English  people,  not  to  speak  of  nations  yet  unborn,  abundantly 
deserves." — P.  3. 

Would  that  this  spirit  of  seriousness  and  earnestness  pervaded 
all  who  approached  this  question.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
some  hare  spoken  and  written  upon  it  rather  under  the  influ- 
ence of  inveterate  prejudice,  or  of  unreasoning  alarm ;  and  so 
the  J  wrap  it  up  as  men  usually  do  who  lake  counsel  of  their 
fears  rather  than  of  a  sound  judgment.  But  before  giving  any 
further  remarks  of  cor  own,  we  must  cite  anotiiier  paragraph : — 

"  In  the  pages  which  follow,  I  propose  not  mainly  to  advocate  a 
revision,  nor  mainly  to  dissuade  one,  but  to  codasider  rath^  the  actual 
worth  of  onr  present  translation — ^its  strength,  and  also  any  weak- 
Besses  which  may  affect  that  strength — ^its  beauty,  and  auio  the 
blemishes  which  impair  that  beauty  in  part, — ^the  grounds  on  which 
a  new  revision  of  it  may  be  demanded, — the  inconveniences,  difficul- 
ties, the  dancers,  it  mav  be,  which  would  attend  such  a  revision ; 
and  thus,  so  ur  as  this  lies  in  my  power,  to  assist  others  who  may 
not  have  been  able  to  give  special  attention  to  this  subject,  to  form  a 
decision  for  themselves.  I  will  not  in  doing  so  pretend  that  my  own 
mind  is  entirely  in  equiEbrium  on  the  subject.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  Tension  ought  to  come ;  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
eoroe.  Not,  however,  I  would  trust,  as  yet;  for  we  are  not  as  yet 
ia  any  respect  pieparad  for  it;  the  Greek  vA  the  English  wlucii 
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should  enable  us  to  bring  this  to  a  successful  end  might,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  be  wanting  alike.  Nor  certainly  do  I  underrate  tbe  otber 
difficulties  which  would  beset  such  an  enterprise ;  they  look,  some  of 
them,  the  more  serious  the  more  I  contemplate  them:  and  yet, 
believing  that  this  mountain  of  difficulty  will  have  to  be  surmounted, 
I  can  omy  trust  and  belieye  that  it,  like  so  many  other  mountains, 
will  not  on  nearer  approach  prove  so  formidable  as  at  distance  it 
appears.  Only  let  tne  Church,  when  the  due  time  shall  arrive, 
address  herself  to  this  work  with  earnest  prayer  for  the  Divine 
ffuidance,  her  conscience  bearing  her  witness  that  in  no  spirit  of  idle 
innovation,  that  only  out  of  dear  love  to  her  Lord  and  his  truth,  and 
out  of  an  allegiance  to  that  truth  which  overbears  every  other  con- 
sideration, with  an  earnest  lon^ng  to  present  his  Word,  whereof  she 
is  the  guardian,  in  all  its  sincerity  to  her  children,  she  has  undertaken 
this  hfu^  and  most  perilous  task,  and  in  some  way  or  other  every  diffi- 
culty will  be  overcome.  Whatever  pains  and  anxieties  the  work  may 
cost  her,  she  will  feel  herself  abunoantly  rewarded  if  only  she  is  able 
to  offer  God's  Word  to  her  children,  not  indeed  free  from  all  marks  of 
human  infirmity  clinging  to  its  outward  form, — for  we  shall  have  Ood's 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels  still, — but  with  some  of  these  blemishes 
which  she  now  knows  of  removed,  and  altogether  approaching  nearer 
to  that  which  she  desires  to  see  it — namely,  a  work  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  a  perfect  copy  of  an  archetype  that  is 
perfect." — P.  4. 

Beferring  to  his  own  work  as  a  contribution  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object,  he  speaks  in  this  sensible  and 
modest  strain : — 

''  To  have  casfc  even  a  mite  into  this  treasury  of  the  Lord,  to  have 
brought  the  smallest  stone  which  it  is  permitted  to  build  into  the 
walls  of  this  house,  to  have  detected  one  smallest  blemish  that  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  removed,  to  have  made  in  any  way  whatever 
a  single  suggestion  of  lasting  value  toward  the  end  here  in  view,  is 
something  for  which  to  be  for  ever  thankful.  It  is  in  that  intention, 
with  this  hope,  that  I  have  ventured  to  publish  these  pages." — P.  5. 

The  sentiment  in  this  passage  we  would  humbly  adopt  as  our 
own,  and  claim  for  the  remarks  we  now  make  the  merits  at 
least,  of  being  a  willing  and  miteful  offering  to  the  cause  of 
Scripture  truth  and  purity.  The  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  a 
paragraph  above  quoted,  speaks  of  a  revision  coming  ;  and  utters 
his  conviction  that  **  it  wiU  come ; "  but  a  work  of  toil,  anxiety, 
protracted  study,  and  united  effort,  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  COME  as  we  speak  of  the  appointed  weeks  of  harvest 
coming,  vrithout  due  preparation — ^without  much  preparatorj' 
work — ^without  earnest  consultation  and  strenuous  endeavours 
of  men  desirous  to  help  forward  the  work.  Without  such  pre- 
liminary toil,  anticipative  of  a  blessed  and  successful  issue,  a 
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reyidon  will  never  oome.  Hence  the  importance  we  attach  to 
the  publication  before  us — and  we  may  add  without  arrogance 
— to  every  worthy  attempt  by  reviewers  and  otherwise,  to  keep 
tike  subject  before  the  minds  of  the  public* 

Dr.  Trench^  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  booki  '^On  the 
Rnglifth  of  the  Authorized  Yersion/'  in  just  and  measured  lan- 
guage estimates  the  merit  of  that  translation,  and  vindicates  it 
aeamst  the  charge  of  being  inexact  in  rendering  the  meaning 
of  the  ori^al.  This  he  does  on  the  ground  that  the  English 
language  itself  has  been  undergoing  a  gradual  change,  and  that 
words  have  drifted  imperceptibly  away  from  those  meanings 
they  bore  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  King  Jameses 
version  was  made.  No  doubt,  he  says,  our  authorized  version, 
by  its  recognised  authority,  has  ffiven  fixity  to  the  meaning  of 
words,  which  otherwise  they  woiud  not  have  possessed ;  but  the 
currents  at  work  in  language  have  often  been  so  strong  as  to 
overbear  this  influence.  Of  this  the  author  then  gives  some 
examples. 

We  would  only  remark  in  passing,  that  the  defence  here  set 
up  for  our  authorized  version,  that  its  language  was  not  want- 
ing in  precision  at  the  time  it  was  made,  serves  but  to  prove  the 
advantage,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  a  revision  now.  The 
reason  u>t  insisting  on  a  revision  is  not  that  our  translators 
were  unfaithful  or  incompetent,  but  that  with  all  their  high 
merits  and  unquestionable  learning,  diligence,  and  acumen,  the 
changes  our  language  has  undergone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
phil(Mogical  advantages  we  possess  above  the  scholars  of  the 
beginmng  of  the  seventeentii  century,  sufficiently  warrant  the 
attempt.  If  we  are  as  yet  incompetent  to  the  task,  or  have  not 
our  tools  in  readiness  for  it,  that  is  another  a£^ ;  and  we 
shall  come  to  that  view  of  the  question  by-and-bye. 

Dr.  Trench,  with  much  good  taste  and  right  feeling,  shows 
the  evil  that  would  arise  were  all  the  old  but  not  obsolete  words 
expunged  from  our  version,  and  modem  ones  substituted  for 
them.    He  refers  to  some  critics,  who,  in  this  way,  would  have 
swept  away  many  hundreds  of  good  words,  and  thereby  reduced 
our  Englisn  Bible  to  at  best  a  patchwork  of  old  English  and 
new,  recommended  by  no  superior  plainness  or  accuracy,  and 
offensive  to  the  ear  of  taste  and  the  heart  of  piety.     He  adverts 
jilso  to  the  fact  of  so  long  a  period  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  having  elapsed  since  our  present  version  came  into  use, 
as  greatly  enhancing  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it.    The 
problem,  however,  although  now  very  complicated,  is  not  inso- 
luble ;  ^e  difficulties,  alSiough  great,  are  not  insurmountable  ; 
and  since  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  has  rendered  the 
task  of  revision  so  formidable,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  delatf  is 
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to  render  it  eaaier.  If  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  midertake  the 
work,  let  it  not  be  attempted  at  present ;  but  let  not  a  day  be 
lost  in  setting  about  sucb  preparation  as  may  be  requisite.  Br. 
Trench  refers  to  "  some  suggested  changes  that  would  be  posi- 
tively offensive,"  and  he  adduces  specimens  of  proposed  render- 
ings of  certain  texts,  which  we  agree  with  him  in  saying  would  be 
no  gain  either  in  perspicuity  or  accuracy.  But  these  unsnecesafiil 
attempts  prove  nothing  but  the>  incompetence  of  the  self-oon* 
stituteid  revisers ;  and  when  we  see  "  what  manni^r  of  stuff  is 
offered  to  us  in  exchange  for  the  lanffuage  of  our  authorized  ver- 
sion, we  Learn  to  prize  it  more  highly  than  ever ;"  and  yet  we 
feel  that  the  question  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the 
revision  proposed  remains  untouched.  Our  author  is  too  candid 
not  to  admit  that  there  have  been  more  successM  attempts  than 
those  here  referred  to  ;  and  he  mentions  with  well-merited 
commendation,  the  "  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Yersion  by 
Five  Clergymen/'     Of  that  attempt,  he  says : — 

"  It  is  an  eminent  merit  of  the  work  of  these  five  clergymen,  of 
which  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  have 
already  appeared,  that  they  have  not  merely  urged  by  precept,  but 
shown  by  proof,  that  it  is  possible  to  revise  our  version,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  character  of  the  English  in 
which  it  is  composed." — P..  25. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  specimen  these  five  clergyman  have 
given  us,  should  set  at  rest  au  suspicions  as  to  the  '*  great  harm 
and  loss  "  to  be  suffered  from  any  attempt  to  meddle  with  our 
venerable  translation.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  correct* 
ness  of  some  of  their  proposed  alterations,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  character  of  our  version  itself  remains  the  same — ^its 
solemn  dignity,  its  fine  rhythm,  its  expressive  simplicity,  its 
faithful  rendering  of  the  idioms  of  the  original  tongues,  without 
violating  the  idioms  of  our  own.  These  appear  in  all  their 
integrity  in  the  work  of  these  learned  men.  On  this  point  we 
must  give  a  few  more  of  Dr.  Trench's  well-chosen  words : — 

''  Xor  is  it  only  on  this  account  [that  it  preserves  unimpaired  the 
character  of  the  English  in  which  it  is  composed]  that  we  may  accept 
this  work  as  by  far  the  most  hopeful  contribution  which  we  have  yet 
had  to  the  solution  of  a  great  and  difficult  problem ;  but  also  as 
showing  that  where  reverent  hands  touch  that  building,  which  some 
would  have  wholly  pulled  down  that  it  might  be  wholly  built  up 
affain,  these  find  only  the  need  of  here  and  there  replacing  a  stone 
which  had  been  incautiously  built  into  the  wall,  or  which,  trustworthy 
material  once,  has  now  yielded  to  the  lapse  and  injury  of  time,  while 
they  leave  the  building  itself  in  its  main  features  and  framework 
untouched." — ^P.  25  (note). 
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Hie  next'chapteTi ''  On  some  Questions  of  Translatioii/'  is  an 
important  one,  and  soffgests  some  thonghts  which  may  be  of 
great  use  to  those  who  may  one  day  be  emjdoyed  in  the 
responsible  task  of  making  a  revision  of  our  English  Bible  for 
common  use.  Dr.  Trench  states,  with  clearness  and  with 
becoming  solemnity,  the  difficulties  attending  every  attempt  to 
translate  the  inspired  oracles  from  one  language  into  another. 
These  difficulties^  great  even  in  the  case  of  translating  some 
high  and  original  work  of  human  genius,  can  '^  nowhere  be  so 
many  and  so  great  as  in  the  rendmng  of  that  Book  which  is 
sole  of  its  kind;  which  readies  tax  higher  heights,  and  far 
deeper  depths,  than  any  other ;  which  has  words  of  Ood  and  not 
of  man  for  its  substance ;  while  the  importance  of  success  or 
failure,  with  the  fur-reachina;  issues  which  will  follow  on  the 
one  or  the  other,  sinks  in  eaeh  other  case  into  absolute  ineigoi- 
ficanoe  as  compared  with  their  importance  here.'' 

The  following  sentences  come  home  to  our  own  heart,  for  we 
have  onrsdyes  felt  the  burden  of  that  responsibility  our  author 
speaks  of,  and  that  to  a  degree  which  must  be  experienced  to  be 
understood.  We  know  of  such  a  thing  as  a  translator's  health 
actually  giving  way,  not  under  the  mere  tension  of  mind  as 
engaged  in  severe  study,  but  under  the  load  of  anxiety,  and  the 
raddnff  perplexity  of  one  who  felt  that  the  work  he  was  engi^ged 
in  would  affect,  for  good  or  evil,  whole  nations  for  ^neraticme 
to  oome,  as  he  performed  his  task  well  or  ilL  On  this  head  Dr. 
Trench 


''The  missionary  translator,  if  he  be  at  all  aware  of  the  awful 
implement  which  he  is  wielding,  of  the  tremendous  crisis  in  a  people's 
spiritual  life  which  has  arrived,  when  their  language  is  first  made  the 
vehicle  of  revealed  truths,  will  often  tremble  at  the  work  he  has  in 
hand — tremble  lest  he  should  be  permanently  lowering  or  confusing 
the  whole  religious  life  of  a  people,  by  choosing  a  meaner,  and  letting 
go  a  nobler,  word  for  the  setting  forth  of  some  leading  truth  m 

redemption And  even  where  the  issues  are  not  so  vast  ana 

awfiil,  ....  how  much  may  turn  on  having  or  not  having  the 
Impropriate  word.  Very  often  there  is  none  such ;  and  some  common, 
some  profane  word  has  to  be  seized,  and  set  apart,  and  sanctified,  and 
graduaUy  to  be  impregnated  with  a  higher  and  holier  meaning  than 
any  which,  before  its  adoption  into  this  sacred  service,  it  knew. 
Sometimes,  when  the  transfer  is  being  made  into  a  language  which 
has  already  received  a  high  development,  the  embarrassment  will  not 
be  this,  but  the  opposite  to  this.  Two,  or  it  may  be  more  words  will 
present  themselves,  each  inadequate,  yet  each  with  its  own  ady«^ 
tages,  BO  that  it  shall  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  most  skilful 
muter  of  language  to  determine  wmch  ought  to  be  preferred." — 
P.  86. 
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Such  remarks  do  not  seem  to  iis  to  be  irrielevant  to  the  subject 
our  author  had  more  immediately  before  him.  They  serve  io 
show  in  how  cautious  and  in  how  prayerM  a  spirit  so  responsible 
and  so  difficult  a  task — ^the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
first  time  into  the  language  of  a  whole  people — actually  is ;  and 
not  less  responsible,  and  not  less  arduous,  is  the  task  of  the  men 
who  undertake  to  revise  an  existing  version.  Right  impressions 
as  to  this  are  of  unspeakable  value,  and  therefore  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  just 
sentiments  expressed  by  Dr.  Trench  on  this  head.  He  has 
evidently  thought  much  more  than  he  has  written,  and  accord- 
ingly his  concise  utterances  have  great  weight,  and  deserve  to 
be  carefully  considered.  Thus,  beiore  entering  on  the  subject 
of  his  fourth  chapter,  "On  some  Unnecessary  Distinctions 
introduced,''  he  has  a  paragraph  or  two,  which  we  must  lay 
before  our  readers : — 

'^  The  advantages,  doubtless,  were  great  of  coming,  as  our  translators 
did,  in  the  rear  of  other  translators,  of  inheriting  from  those  who  went 
before  them  so  large  a  stock  of  work  well  done,  of  successful  render- 
ings, of  phrases  weady  consecrated  by  long  usag;e  in  the  Church. 
It  was  a  signal  gain  that  they  had  not,  in  the  fabric  which  they  were 
constructing,  to  make  a  new  framework  throughout,  but  needed  only 
here  and  there  to  insert  new  materials  where  the  old  from  any  cause 
were  faulty  or  out  of  date ;  that  of  them  it  was  not  demanded  that 
they  should  make  a  translation  where  none  existed  before,  nor  yet 
that  they  should  bring  a  good  translation  out  of  a  bad  or  indifferent 
one ;  but  only  a  best,  and  that  not  out  of  one,  but  out  of  many  good 
ones  preceding.  None  who  have  ever  engaged  in  the  work  of 
translating  but  will  freely  acknowledge  that  in  this  their  gain  was 
most  real ;  and  they  well  understood  how  to  turn  their  advantages  to 
account. 

''  Yet,  vast  as  these  doubtless  were,  they  were  not  without  certain 
accompanying  drawbacks.  He  who  revises  repeatedly,  when  he 
comes  to  the  task  of  revision  with  a  confidence,  hei^e  abundantly 
justified,  in  the  general  excellency  of  that  which  he  is  revising,  is  in 
constant  danger  of  allowing  his  vigilance  to  sleep,  and  of  thus 

Eassing  over  errors  which  he  would  not  himself  have  originated,  had 
e  been  thrown  altogether  on  his  own  resources.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  in  this  way  the  watchfulness  of  our  translators,  or  revisers 
rather,  has  been  sometimes  remitted,  and  that  errors  and  inaccuracies, 
which  they  would  not  themselves  have  introduced,  they  have  yet 
passed  by  and  allowed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  errors  in  our 
translation  are  thus  an  inheritance  from  former  versions.  This  is 
not,  indeed,  any  excuse,  for  they  who  passed  them  by  became  respon- 
sible for  them ;  but  is  merely  mentioned  as  accounting  for  the 
existence  of  many." — P.  48. 

To  this  we  might  add  that,  as  King  James's  company  of 
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tranfilators  wero  men  yery  deferential  and  polite  to  eacli  other, 
it  is  quite  supposable  that  oversights  committed  by  one  band  of 
these  translators  might  be  too  easily  passed  when  undergoing 
reyision  by  the  rest.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  existing  dis- 
crepancies between  the  work  of  some  companies  of  these  men, 
and  the  work  of  others,  and  too  little  care  was  taken  to  reconcile 
these  differences,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  a  uniform  and  homo- 
geneous texture.  Two  obvious  practical  lessons  may  be  deduced 
from  these  views.  First,  if  our  translators,  who  were  in  fact 
revisers  also,  were  "  in  constant  danger  of  allowing  their  vigi- 
lance to  sleep,  because  they  came  to  their  task  with  a  confidence 
in  the  general  excellency  of  that  which  they  were  revising," 
it  is  msmifest  that  those  who  now  undertake  the  revision  of  our 
English  New  Testament  will  be  exposed  to  special  danger  of 
relaxing  their  vigilance ;  and,  therefore,  should  guard  against 
that  temptation  with  special  care.  Second,  the  fact  that  our 
translators  actually  "  allowed  their  vigilance  to  sleep,"  and  so 
left  their  work  less  perfect  than  it  might  have  been — and  of 
this  Dr.  Trench  has  collected  many  examples — ^becomes  one  valid 
reason  among  others,  why  a  revision  should  be  undertaken. 

The  learned  Dean  gives  many  illustrative  instances  in  the 
course  of  his  work  of  the  imperfections  adhering  to  our 
authorized  version ;  and,  in  whatever  way  we  may  account  for 
them,  there  they  are ;  and  surely  no  one  should  wish  them  to 
remain  if  they  can  be  removed.  It  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  transcribe  more  than  a  single  specimen  or  two  of  what 
is  here  referred  to.     The  following  may  suffice  : — 

"  It  will  sometimes  happen  that,  when  St.  Paul  is  pursuing  a  close 
train  of  reasoning,  and  one  which  demands  severest  attention,  the 
difficulties  of  his  argument,  not  small  in  themselves,  are  aggravated 
by  the  use  of  different  words  when  he  has  used  the  same ;  the  word 
being  sometimes  the  very  key  of  the  whole ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  Ao/^io/ta/  occurs 
eleven  times  in  this  chapter.  We  may  say  that  it  is  the  key  to  St. 
Paul's  argument  throughout,  being  everywhere  employed  most 
strictly  in  the  same  sense,  and  that  a  technical  and  theological ;  but 
our  translators  have  no  fixed  rule  of  rendering  it.  Twice  they 
render  it  *  count'  (v.  3,  5),  six  times  'impute'  (v.  6,  8, 11,  22,  23, 
24),  and  three  times  'reckon'  (v.  4,  9, 10).  While  at  Gal.  iii.  6, 
they  introduce  a  fourth  rendering, '  account.'  Let  the  student  read 
this  chapter,  employing  everywhere  *  reckon,'  or,  which  would  be 
better, '  impute,'  and  observe  now  much  of  clearness  and  precision  St. 
Paul's  argument  would  in  this  way  acquire." — P.  53. 

Every  person  competent  to  form  a  judgment  in  this  matter 
— and  "[English  readers  are  competent  as  well  as  Greek 
scholars  —  must  at  once  see  that  revision  is  here  called  for. 
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would  be  very  easy,  would  involve  no  depaztoie  from  the  siple 
of  the  old  version,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  true  value  of 
the  EngLiflh  New  Teatament,  making  it,  so  far  as  this  chapter 
and  the  word  in  question  are  concerned,  a  fair  transcript  of  the 
original.  Dr.  Trench  gives  many  instances  of  texts  where 
emendation  is  equally  needed,  and  would  be  equally  practicaUe. 
In  some  places  the  uncalled-for  change  in  the  tnmslatibn  of  a 
word  may  involve  no  doctrinal  error,  and  jet  it  is  injurious  to 
the  sense,  and  un&ithful  to  the  inspired  original.  Sometimes  our 
translators  neglect  '^  the  finer  and  more  delicate  turns  of  the 
rhetoric  of  St.  Paul"  by  losing  sight  of  terms  containing 
allusions  to  similar  words  in  the  context.  The  point  of  a 
sentence  often  lies  in  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word,  and 
when  another  is  employed,  of  course  the  point  is  lost.  Acts 
xvii.  18  compared  with  verse  23,  1  Cor.  iii.  17,  Matt.  xxi.  41, 
Gkd.  iii.  24,  contain  illustrations  of  this.  The  following  remark 
ia  too  important  to  be  passed  without  notice : — 

'^It  would  have  been  clearly  desirable  that  where  in  two  or  even 
three  gospels  exactly  the  same  words,  recording  the  same  event,  or 
the  same  conversation,  occur  in  the  original,  the  identity  should  have 
been  expressed  by  the  use  of  exactly  the  same  words  in  the  English. 
This  continually  is  not  the  case.  Thus  Matt.xxri.  41,  and  Mark  riT.98 
exactly  correspond  in  the  Ghreek,  while  in  the  translation  the  w<Nrds 
appear  in  St.  Matthew,  '  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation ;  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak ; '  in 
St.  Mark, '  Watch  ye  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation ;  the 
spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.'  So  too,  in  a  quotation 
&om  the  Old  Testament,  where  two  or  more  sacred  writers  cite  it 
in  identical  words,  this  fact  ought  to  be  reproduced  in  the  version." 
—P.  59. 

Another  to  this  effect  bears  upon  the  same  subject : — 

"  Sometimes  interesting  and  important  relations  between  different 
parts  of  Scripture  would  come  out  more  strongly,  if  what  is  precisely 
similar  in  the  original  had  reappeared  as  precisely  sin^ilar  in  the 
translation." — ^P.  69. 

This  remark  is  illustrated  by  an  array  of  instances,  for  which 
we  must  refer  to  the  work  on  our  taUe.  It  is  no  good  reason 
for  allowing  such  variations  to  remain,  that  many  of  them 
contain  no  real  error,  and  convey  no  fSsdse  impression  of  the 
Greek  text.  Thev  do  at  least  convey  this  fisdse  impression,  that 
the  English  reader  may  conclude  that,  when  tke  version  is 
ffiven  in  different  words,  the  original  must  contain  the  warrant 
lor  this  difference  by  a  correspondixig  variety  of  phrase.  In 
the  important  duty  of  searching  the  ft^iptures,  the  oompariaoa 
of  similar  or  nearly  related  texts  is  an  esflential  element ;  and 
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tke  Englirii  reader  ought  to  have  all  the  help  which  accurate 
trandarfdon  eaai  yield.  Our  authorized  version,  with  all  its 
etzoeUence,  foils  in  this  particular.  By  the  loose  and  uncertain 
rendering  of  words,  the  English  student  is  deprived  of  the 
means  of  tracing  phrases  which  are  identical  in  the  original, 
aoid  wanders  in  uncertainty  among  words  nearly  synonymous, 
and  which  perhaps  give  tiie  sense,  but  with  the  unnecessary 
changes  of  word  and  phrase,  obscuring  the  relation  of  one  part 
of  Scripture  to  another,  and  multiplying  the  occasions  of  mis- 
interpretation. 

The  chapter  where  the  remarks  we  have  now  cited  occur  is 
*'  On  some  Unnecessary  Distinctions  introduced."  The  next  is 
'*  On  some  Real  Distinctions  eSaced"  This  title  will  at  once 
cimvey  to  our  readers  an  exact  idea  of  the  class  of  errors  or 
crersights  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  subject,  and  it  will 
at  once  be  mani&st  that,  as  great  disadvantages  to  the  English 
student  will  spring  out  of  the  effacing  of  distinctions  where 
they  really  exist,  as  out  of  the  making  of  distinctions  where 
there  are  none.  Both  classes  of  imperfect  translation  require  the 
careful  and  patient  study  of  a  reviser,  and  their  existence  consti- 
tutes one  part  of  the  argument  for  a  revision.  And  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  those  writers  who  have  wielded  their  pens  against 
the  sacred  task  devolving  upon  the  best  and  most  learned 
men  of  the  Church,  can  nave  duly  examined  the  subject  <m 
which  they  hold  and  publish  so  decided  an  opinion.  As  to  real 
distinctions  which  are  efiaced  in  our  translation,  it  is  freelv 
admitted  that,  in  many  instances,  the  poverty  of  our  EngUsh 
tongue,  and  our  paucity  of  terms  as  compared  with  the  Greek, 
must  bear  the  blame.  But  there  are  other  instances  where 
the  distinction  in  the  original  might  have  been  marked  in  the 
translation,  and  ought  to  have  been.  Our  author  comments 
with  great  good  sound  sense,  and  with  much  nice  discrimination, 
on  such  words  as  these :  ^Siic  and  yhvva,  Oniplov  and  K^oott, 
SovXot  and  Sccucovoc,  aTrurria  and  inrdOeia,  ao^6q  and  ^povc/iocy 
i^^it:  and  itap^aiq,  and  others.  One  short  paragraph  on  this 
head,  relating  to  a  term  of  deep  sigp[iificance,  and  obscured  or 
obliterated  by  our  translators  neglecting  the  precision  demanded 
of  them,  ]b  so  good  a  specimen  of  biblical  criticism  in  itself, 
altogether  apart  from  its  bearing  on  the  argument  for  revision, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  cite  it. 

"Our  translators  obliterate,  for  the  most  part,  the  distinction 
between  TaTg  0coD,  and  u'lhi  0soD,  as  applied  to  Christ.  There  are 
five  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  title  vol!^  etoD,  is 
ffiven  to  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  first  of  these  (Matt.  xii.  18),  they 
lave  rendered  ^roTc  by  *  servant;'  and  they  would  have  done  well  u 
they  had  abode  by  this  in  the  other  four.    These  all  occur  in  the 
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Acts,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  notion  of '  seirant  *  is  abandoned, 
and  '  son'  (Acts  iii.  13,  26),  or  'child'  (Acts  vr.  27,  30),  introduced. 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  this  they  were  in  error,  wtg  0fou  might  be 
rendered  '  servant  of  God,'  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  ought.  It 
might  be,  for  it  needs  not  to  say  that  fra/j;  is  continually  used  like  the 
Latin  '  puer,'  in  the  sense  of  servant,  and  in  the  Septuagint  ruii  dfoD, 
as  the  servant  of  Gk)d.  David  caUs  himself  so  no  less  than  seven 
times  in  2  Sam.  vii ;  so  Luke  i.  69 ;  Acts  iv.  25 ;  Job  i.  8 ;  Ps.  xix. 
11, 13.  But  not  merely  it  might  have  been  thus  rendered ;  it  also 
should  have  been,  as  these  reasons  convince  me.  Every  student  of 
prophecy  must  have  noticed  how  much  there  is  in  Isaiah  propheBvia|r 
of  Christ  under  the  aspect  of  'the  servant  of  the  Lord;'  ' Israel  mj 
servant ;'  *  My  servant  whom  I  uphold '  (Isa.  xliiL  1 — 7 ;  xlix.  1 — ^12; 
Iii.  13 ;  liii.  12).  I  say  prophesying  of  Christ ;  for  I  dismiss  as  a 
baseless  dream  of  those  who,  a  priori^  are  determined  that  there  are, 
and  therefore  shall  be,  no  prophecies  in  Scripture,  the  notion  that 
'  the  servant  of  Jehovah '  in  Isaiah  is  Israel,  according  to  the  flesh,  or 
Isaiah  himself,  or  the  body  of  the  prophets  collectively  considered,  or 
any  other  except  Christ  himself.  But  it  is  quite  certain  from  the* 
inner  harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  large  group  of  prophecies  in  the  Old,  there  is  some  allusion 
to  them  in  the  New.  Unless,  however,  we  render  vaTg  BhS  by 
'  servant  of  Otoi  *  in  the  places  where  that  phrase  occurs  in  the  New, 
there  will  be  no  allusion  throughout  it  all  to  that  group  of  prophecies 
which  designate  the  Messiah  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  learned 
obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered.  I  cannot  doubt,  and,  as 
fisir  as  I  know,  this  is  the  conclusion  of  all  who  have  considered  the 
subject,  that  ^oui  GioD  should  be  rendered  '  servant  of  Qod,'  as  often 
as  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  of  Christ.  His  Sonskip  will 
remain  sufficiently  declared  in  innumerable  other  passages."— r.  69. 

The  reference  here  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  phraseoloey 
as  reflected  in  the  New,  opens  up  before  us  an  aspect  of  the 
question  of  revision,  which  wo  cannot  designate  by  any  other 
term  that  expresses  our  idea  of  it,  but  by  the  term  formidable. 
Dr.  Trench,  in  the  work  before  us,  confines  himself  to  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  ver}'  title  of  his  volume  shows ;  but  whenever 
the  question  of  revision  shall  be  taken  up  for  the  practical  work- 
ing out  of  the  problem,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  undertake 
a  revision  of  the  New  Testament  without  taking  into  aooouit 
the  Old,  and  dealing  with  texts  and  references  beloncing  to  that 
portion  of  revelation,  as  the  occasion  demands,  mt  that  the 
actual  revision  of  both  Testaments  must  go  on  simultaneously, 
and  by  the  same  set  of  literary  workmen ;  but  on  the  under- 
standing that  principles  laid  down,  canons  admitted,  and  st}'lc 
and  manner  adopted,  shall  be  applicable  alike  to  every  part  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  not  be  confined  to  certain  portiona  of 
them. 
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Hebrew  criticism,  therefore,  as  well  as  Greek  criticism,  miist 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  work ;  and  what  is  more,  the  Old 
Testament  must  be  revised  so  as  to  be  at  once  homogeneous  and 
pure  throughout,  according  to  the  canons ;  and  the  J^ew  Testa- 
ment, in  like  manner,  must  De  rendered  homogeneous  and  correct, 
as  Dr.  Trench  has  shown ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  both  Testa- 
ments must  be  made  one  harmonious  whole,  as  uniform  in  the 
rendering  of  words  and  phrases  throughout  tiie  entire  Scriptures 
as  sound  criticism  shall  direct  and  guide. 

This,  in  truth,  is  9k  formidable  task,  and  we  have  never  thought 
or  wri^n  of  it  as  otherwise.  But  that  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  any  argument  at  all  for  not  attempting  it.  Bather  let  us 
say,  for  not  making  all  possible  preparation  for  it.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  concurrence  with  the  opinion 
of  those  who  say  that  there  are  preliminary  points  to  be  settled, 
and  important  questions  to  be  determined  as  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  to  be  used  as  the  standards  of  the  proposed  revision. 
We  repeat  our  conviction  to  the  same  effect,  but  with  equal 
earnestness  would  we  maintain  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  all  the  progress  our  best  scholarship  can  enable  us  to 
make,  in  paving  the  way  for  the  contemplated  undertaking. 

We  may  recur  to  this  ere  we  dose,  but  before  doing  so,  have 
still  some  accoimt  to  give  of  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  work 
before  us. 

Dr.  Trench  devotes  a  chapter  to  another  particular,  proving 
at  once  the  confessedly  imperfect  state  of  our  version  as  it 
stands,  and  the  advantage  of  revision.  It  is  '*  On  some  Better 
Benderings  forsaken,  or  placed  in  the  margin."  He  adduces 
many  passages  illustrative  of  the  fact  assumed  in  this  title. 
They  deserve  careful  study,  and  we  think  few  scholars  will 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  our  author.  As  to  the  renderings 
placed  in  the  margin,  they  are  often  preferable  to  those  inserted 
in  the  text,  and  yet  for  the  great  mass  of  readers  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  they  are  as  good  as  non-existent ;  for  only  the  Bibles 
printed  with  marginal  references  contain  them,  and  so  they  are 
excluded  from  aU  the  commonly  used  and  smaller  editions. 
This  is  a  serious  matter,  for  it  deprives  that  class  of  persons  who 
need  every  help  and  facility  for  the  understanding  of  their 
Bibles  of  an  important  means  of  interpretation  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  richer  and  better  instructed  portions  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Our  learned  author  is  very  careful  to  show  that  he  has  a  very 
high  estimate  of  the  care  and  diligence  of  our  translators, 
alUiough  some  macula  may  still  be  detected  in  their  work.  Dr. 
Trench  need  scarcely  have  formally  processed  this  deep  reve- 
rence and  high  respect  for  the  di^^w^guiBhodmen  who  arc  known 
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as  the  revisers  or  traxuslators  c^  the  Tersion  of  tbe  English  Bible  in 
commoii  use ;  for  the  entire  spirit  of  his  work  is  pervaded  with 
thankM  and  admiring  acknowledgment  of  their  merits.  This 
gives  double  emphasis  to  his  opinion  as  to  there  being  ample 
room  for  now  undertaking  such  a  revision  of  our  authorised 
version,  as  those  men  undertook  of  previouslv  existing  transla- 
tions in  their  day.  Their  work  was  a  great  improvement  on 
what  their  predecessors  had  achieved;  and  it  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  a  wise  revision,  made  with  all  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  biblical  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  not 
be  an  improvement  on  the  work  of  King  James's  trandators. 
We  only  add  here,  that  he  must  be  a  weak  reasoner,  as  w^  as 
a  timid  friend  of  truth,  who  would  ascribe  the  diligence  of  sueh 
men  aB  the  author  before  us  in  pointing  out  defects  in  our 
EngHsh  Bibles,  to  a  low  estimate  of  the  version  as  a  whole;  and 
would  plead  for  the  retention  of  those  defects,  lest  the  removal 
of  them  might  injure  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

There  are  interests — ^pecuniary  interests — ^vested  interests — 
literary  interests,  which  will  be  seriously  affected  by  a  revision 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  needless  to  mioce  ihe 
matter.  Were  a  revised  Bible  to  oome  into  use,  the  existiiig 
stock  of  all  the  great  printing  and  pnUishing  establishments 
would  be  greatly  reduced  in  market  value.  This  deterioiation 
is  clearly  understood  by  the  parties  interested,  and  they,  of 
oourse,  will  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  contemplated  under- 
taking. It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  diould 
regaid  favourably  a  proposal  which  would  r^uoe  their  large  and 
costly  stock  of  Bibles  of  all  forms,  and  sizes,  and  prices,  to  liie 
value  of  a  superseded  article.  Without  imputing  either  to 
Bible  Societies  or  to  mercantile  establishments  a  mercenair 
Gppirit,  or  a  disregard  to  the  interests  of  God's  pure  truth,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  their  position  mav  blind  them  to  tibe 
iorce  of  arguments  for  a  revision,  and  that  hnmi  such  bodies  inay 
be  expected  the  moat  strenuous  and  svstematic  opposition.  To 
them  the  evils  and  dangers  oi  forsakmg  the  Bible  of  our  lore- 
fathers,  and  of  our  own  childhood,  as  they  wfll  phrase  it,  will 
appear  of  gigantic  proportions,  while  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  well,  and  cautiously,  and  reverentiy  reviaed 
Bible  will  appear  infinitesimally  small. 

The  seventh  chapter,  "  On  some  Errors  of  Gre^  Grammar  in 
our  Version,"  opens  up  a  new  field  for  critical  study,  and  Aeis 
fresh  lieht  on  the  question  of  revision,  affording  addmonal  proof 
that  it  IS  greatly  needed.  The  Greek  grammar  is  better  vnder- 
stood  now  than  at  the  period  when  our  version  was  made,  and 
many  niceties  of  meaning,  dependent  on  the  prcqper  rendering 
of  the  Greek  particles,  have  been  overlooked  by  our  translators. 
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How  much  tile  sense  is  affected  by  these  small  mistranslaticms, 
as  eome  may  deem  them,  is  best  underartood  by  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  leading  the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  and 
carefoUy  weighing  every  portion  of  it,  losing  siAt  entirely  of 
the  English  version.  Then  verbal  allusions  sprmg  up  to  view 
tliat  are  lost  to  the  Englidi  reader,  connexions  of  words  and 
ideas  that  are  broken  off  by  neglecting  the  use  of  words,  which 
bind  the  whole  together,  and  the  beauty  and  force  of  many  por- 
tions of  the  Divine  Book  are  marred.  We  cannot  do  oetter 
here  than  quote  a  brief  passage  in  which  Dr.  Trench  states 
what  are  the  most  frequently  recurring  blemishes  which  he  has 
noted  belonging  to  this  category.     They  are  these — 

"  1.  A  failing  to  jpve  due  heed  to  the  presenee  or  absence  of  the 
article;  they  omit  it  sometimes,  when*  it  is  present  in  their  origi- 
nal, and  when,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  language,  it  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  the  translation ;  they  insert  it  when  it  is  absent  there, 
and  has  no  claim  to  have  found  adnusaion  from  them.  2.  A  certain 
laxity  in  the  rendering  of  prepositions ;  for  example,  t¥  ia  rendered  as 
if  it  were  i /;,  and  vice  versa ;  the  different  forces  of  d/a,  as  it  govems 
a  genitive  or  an  accusative,  are  disregarded,  with  other  inaccuracies 
of  the  same  kind.  8.  Tenses  are  not  always  accurately  discrimi- 
nated; aorists  are  dealt  with  as  perfects,  perfects  as  aorists;  the 
force  of  the  imperfect  is  not  al^'ajs  gireiL  Moods,  too,  and  voices 
are  occasionally  confounded.  4.  Other  grammatical  lapses,  which 
cannot  be  included  in  any  of  these  divisions,  are  noticeable.  These, 
however,  are  the  most  serious  and  most  recurring.*' — P.  85. 

For  the  numerous  examples  produced  by  Dr.  Trench  tmder 
these  heads,  we  must  refer  to  his  book,  and  also  to  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  "  On  some  Words  wholly  or  p&rtially  Mistranslated." 
The  fair  and  candid  spirit  of  our  author  is  shown  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  some  charges  unjustly  brought  against  our  version. 
Here  he  vindicates  the  translators  from  charges  affecting  their 
honour  and  good  faith.  They  are  accused  of  tampering  with 
the  integrity  of  the  text,  giving  a  version' which  suited  some 
party,  or  promoted  same  suj^posed  interest,  regardless  of  the 
violation  of  principle.  After  all,  the  passages  are  few  that  can 
be  justly  regarded  as  so  dealt  with,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
admit  Dean  Trench's  explanations  as  at  once  charitable  and 
honourable  to  the  authors  of  our  version. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  work  is  in  some  sense  the  most 
important  of  all,  for  it  is  "On  the  Best  Means  of  Oarrjdng  out  a 
BeViaion."  Dr.  Trench  by  no  means  overlooks  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  beset  a  revision ;  and  he  states  as  one  of  the 
first  die  formation  of  a  Gbeek  text  which  the  revised  version 
would  seek  to  represent.    He  also  gives  prominence  to  another 
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consideraticm,  wMcli  weighs  much  with  him  as  at  once  a 
minister  of  the  English  Church,  and  a  man  who  values  the 
Christian  bonds  which  unite  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  as 
having^  a  common  faith.  He  considers  our  English  version  as 
one  of  the  chief  bonds  that  bind  the  one  to  the  other,  and  that 
that  bond  would  be  snapped  asunder  by  the  introduction  of  a 
revised  version.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  see  that  this  effect 
must  necessarily  follow.  May  not  the  work  be  so  conducted  as 
to  combine  the  suf&ages  of  all  P  May  not  Dissenters  take  a 
part  as  learned  men  in  the  task,  and  be  acknowledged  by  their 
brethren  of  the  Establishment  in  that  capacity,  and  may  not 
their  common  work  become  the  joint  inheritance  of  all  P  Dr. 
Trench  suggests  "  a  most  serious  consideration"  in  the  form  of 
a  query — "Will  one  revision  satisfy  P"  and  shrinks  from  the 
anticipated  instability  frequent  changes  would  occasion.  On 
this  we  need  not  enlarge,  and  can  now  make  room  for  only 
one  extract  more,  which  we  commend  to  the  serious  attention 
of  all  who  ftel  interested  in  this  momentous  question : — 

''  These  are  the  main  arguments,  as  it  seems  to  me,  against  a  revision 
of  ourjversion;  none  will  deny  their  weight.  Indeed,  there  are  times 
when  the  whole  matter  presents  itself  as  so  full  of  difficulty  and 
doubtful  hazard,  that  one  could  be  well  content  to  resim  all  gains  that 
would  accrae  from  this  revision,  and  only  ask  that  idl  things  might 
remain  as  they  were.  But  this,  I  am  persuaded,  is  impossible ;  how- 
ever we  may  be  disposed  to  let  the  question  alone,  it  will  not  let  us 
alone.  It  has  been  too  effectually  stirred  ever  again  to  go  to  sleep ; 
and  the  difficulties,  be  they  few  or  many,  will  have  one  day  to  De 
encountered.  The  time  will  come  when  the  inconveniences  of 
remaining  where  we  are  will  be  so  manifestly  greater  than  the  incon- 
veniences of  action,  that  this  last  will  become  inevitable.  There 
will  be  danger  in  both  courses,  for  that  word  of  the  Latin  moralist  is 
a  profoundly  true  one,  *  Nunquam  periculum  sine  periculo  vincitur ;  * 
but  the  lesser  danger  will  have  to  be  chosen ;  and  that  will  be  in  the 
course  which  I  desire;  not  that  we  should  now  take,  but  should 
prepare  ourselves  for  afterwards  taking,  and  should  regard  as  one 
which  we  are  inevitably  approaching." — P.  187. 

We  find  it  needful  to  come  to  a  close  without  dwelling  as 
we  might  have  done  on  the  suggestions  here  thrown  out  as  to 
the  means  of  carrying  out  the  proposed  revision.  They  are 
summed  up  in  the  selection  of  a  body  of  learned  men  to  whom 
the  task  may  be  confided,  and  whose  labours,  in  due  time  being 
published,  tne  revision  will  be  left  to  make  its  way  gradually  as 
its  excellence  is  perceived,  and  prejudice  against  it  dies  away, 
just  as  our  own  version  gradually  superseded  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
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aand  the  Gkneva  version,  the  one  the  favourite  of  Churchmen, 
the  other  of  the  Puritans. 

Of  all  the  works  that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  our 
authonEed  version,  and  the  necessity  for  its  revision,  we  consider 
Dr.  Trench's  as  furnishing  the  most  conclusive  arguments  in 
fSavour  of  the  proposal.  His  statements  have  all  the  more  weight 
that  his  volume  breathes  nothing  of  the  air  of  controversy.  It 
is  as  calm  and  dispassionate,  as  candid  and  impartial,  as  if  the 
author  had  no  leaning  to  one  opinion  on  the  subject  more  than 
another.  No  one,  therefore,  can  regard  him  as  a  partisan  or  a 
pleader  for  a  foregone  conclusion.  From  his  position  and 
character  we  should  deem  him  conservative  enough  to  prefer 
allowing  things  to  remain  as  they  are.  Clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  never  among  the  first  to  propose  or  to 
patronize  innovations.  Their  educational  prejudices,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  selfish  motives,  would  dictate  rather  opposition 
to  change.  But  the  D^n  of  Westminster  is  too  enlightened 
and  liberal  a  man  to  be  fettered  by  class  prejudices,  or  to  dispose 
of  such  questions  as  the  revision  of  our  English  Scriptures  by 
considerations  drawn  from  the  influence  of  such  a  measure  upon 
the  section  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  Dear  as  the 
Church  of  England  doubtless  is  to  him,  trutn  is  dearer  still ; 
and  he  surely  must  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  Church  can 
have  no  interests  he  would  wish  to  preserve,  which  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  truly  translated,  and 
faithfully  interpreted. 


Art.  m.— BACON'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Bacon :  ta  Vie,  ton  Temps,  sa  Philoeophief  eon  Influenee  jusqu^h 

noejoure.     Par  Charles  de  B^musat,  de  TAcademie  Fran9ai8e. 
8ro.    Paris:  Didier. 

2.  Franeie  Bacon  of  Vervlam,    BealiiHe  Bhiloeophy  and  its  Aye.    By 

Kuno  Fischer.      Translated  from  the  German,  by  John  Oxen- 
ford.    8ro.    London:  Longman. 

The  controversies  which  have  from  time  to  time  divided  meta- 
physicians, respecting  the  claims  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  do 
not  seem  yet  satisfactorily  settled.  Indeed,  will  they  ever  be 
settled?  We  doubt  it.  Four  hundred  vears  ago,  university 
students  were  wont  to  draw  their  rapiers  m  the  streets  of  Pans 
in  defence  of  either  Aristotle  or  Plato.    ^^>  ^^  philosophers 
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of  the  nineteenth  oenturj,  do  not  resort  to  votes  de  fait  as  the 
means  of  silencing  our  opponents ;  but,  under  different  names, 
it  is  still  the  same  discussion  which  is  going  on,  for  whether  it 
be  Aristotle  and  Plato,  or  Bacon  and  iUescarteSy  the  real  (jues* 
tion  in  dispute  is  the  following  one:  Whence  do  our  ideas 
originate  P  are  we  indebted  for  mem  to  our  senses  alone  or  no  ? 
Idealism  on  the  one  hand,  sensationalism  on  the  other :  such  are 
the  two  terms  of  the  argumentation,  such  are  the  two  poles 
around  which  all  the  metaphysical  eyolutions  of  mankind  haye 
taken  place. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  a  great  reaction  towards  ideal- 
ism set  in  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  teaching  of 
Messrs.  Boyer-Collard,  and  Cousin,  in  France,  and  oi  £ant 
in  Germany,  had  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  the  infidelity  and 
materialism  of  the  last  century ;  then  Descartes  was,  for  a 
short  time,  reinstated  to  his  position  as  the  founder  of  modem 
philosophy.  Now,  it  is  quite  different ;  with  the  growth  of 
positivism,  with  the  popularity  of  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer, 
and  their  disciples.  Bacon  has  gradually  been  recoyering  hia 
lost  authority;  to  him  both  critics  and  admirers  trace  the 
earliest  manifestationB  of  a  system  which  we  now  see  in  full 
luxuriance ;  in  short,  the  author  of  the  ''  Noyum  Organum  ** 
may  be  considered  as  the  god  of  contemporary  thinkers,  and 
M.  Auguste  Comte  is  his  prophet. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  not  Q^nished  at  seeing 
new  monographies  of  Bacon  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
public ;  works  bearing  the  names  of  Dr.  Fischer  and  M. 
Oharles  de  B^musat,  would  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  consideration;  but  the  volumes  now  before  us 
come  with  special  apropos^  and  we  shall  proceed,  without  any 
further  preface,  to  examine,  as  completely  as  we  can,  the  con- 
clusions embodied  in  them. 

The  life  of  Bacon,  which  forms  the  subject  of  M.  de 
B^musat's  first  book,  is  now  so  well  known  tnat  it  need  not 
detain  us.  What  we  want  to  find  out  is,  his  thought,  his 
doctrine,  the  true  interpretation  of  those  views  which  not  long 
since  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  Diderot,  and  the  indi^;nation  ^ 
Count  de  Maistre.  One  preliminary  question  arises  here, 
however,  which  must  be  disposed  of,  and  to  which  Dr.  Fischer 
supplies  a  satisfactory  answer.  Some  persons  regret  that, 
being  a  scientific  character  of  the  first  order.  Bacon  should 
have,  at  the  same  time,  allowed  ambition  to  lead  him  away 
from  the  repose  of  a  scholar's  life  to  the  turmoil  of  high  and 
influential  office.     Tet, — 

<<  The  misfortune  was  his  destiny,  and  likewise  the  destiny  of  his 
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seienoe.      Not  only  he,  but  hia  science  also,  was  too  ambitious,  too 

?nctical,  too  much  open  to  the  world,  to  bury  itself  in  seclusion. 
'o  advance  the  power  of  man  is,  on  one  occasion,  called,  bj  Bacon 
himself,  the  highest  degree  of  ambition.  And  this  ambition 
belonged  to  his  science ;  this  effort  was  its  first  and  last  thought ; 
on  account  of  this  very  ambition,  Bacon  became  a  scientific  character. 
His  science  was  of  a  kind  that  could  not  endure  a  life  of  quiet 
retirement ;  it  would  rather  float  along  the  stream  of  the  world  than 
remain  in  a  state  of  tranquil  and  secluded  contemplation.  '  A  talent 
ifl  cultivated  in  seclusion,^-a  character  in  the  stream  of  the  world.' 
To  adopt  these  words  of  GK>bhe,  the  home  of  Baconian  science  was 
the  school,  not  of  talent,  but  of  character, — ^that  is  to  say,  it  was 
worldly  life  on  a  grand  scale.  To  this  his  philosophy  and  all  his 
efforts  were  inclined."* 

The  revolution  which  closed  definitively  the  medisBval  epoch, 
must  be  complete,  and  its  principles  are  intended  to  modify 
even  the  most  trifling  forms  of  social  existence.  Such  is  the 
key  to  Bacon's  whole  career.  Cloister-life  seclusion,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Church,  was  the  only  possible  form  scholasti- 
cism could  affect ;  as  soon  as  a  blow  is  dealt  at  the  principle  of 
authority,  metaphysics — that  great  tool  in  the  hand  of  the 
clergy — ^becomes  secular.  The  ductores  duhitantium  in  the  paths 
of  ontology  minc'le  with  the  world ;  they  turn  soldiers,  like 
Descartes,  or  apply  themselves  to  statecraft,  like  Bacon.  Of 
course,  whilst  justifying  our  philosopher's  consistent  plan  of 
bringing  down  metaphysics  from  the  lofty  realms  of  abstruse 
speculation  to  the  circxmistances  of  every-day  life,  we  do  not 
mean  in  the  slightest  degree  to  extenuate  his  faults,  his  deUn- 

?uencies,  and  his  crimes,  as  a  statesman ;  but  we  think,  as  Dr. 
"ischer  does,  that  these  are  easily  explained  from  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  his  intellectual  nature. 

''There  is  no  ehutic  morality;  and  Bacon* s  moral  nature  was  as 
elastic,  as  facile,  as  completely  directed  towards  practical  ends,  and 
as  compliant  with  circumstances,  as  his  intellect.  It  quite  accorded 
with  the  key-note  of  his  individuality.  Here  is  the  perceptible 
harmony  of  nis  character,  which  has  often  escaped  notice,  or  (as  in 
the  ease  of  Mr.  Macaulay)  has  been  missed  altogether.  We  see 
in  Bacon's  moral  character,  as  compared  with  his  intellect,  not  a 
distinct  being,  but  only  the  «hadow  of  his  individuality,  which  grew 
larger  as  its  substance  increased  in  power  and  importance.  Elastic 
morality  is  lax.  Moral  virtue  demands,  above  everything,  a  firm, 
tough,  obstinate  power  of  resistance,  for  it  consists  m  a  victorious 
struggle  with  the  allurements  and  temptations  of  life.  If  this 
power  of  resistance  has  its  fulcrum  in  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
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iyidual,  it  is  a  talent.  Now,  this  moral  talent  was  wanting  in 
aeon's  nature ;  and  the  virtue  tbat  corresponds  to  it  was  thereforo 
wanting  in  his  life.  All  the  moral  blemishes  that  disfigure  his  life 
have  their  real  foundation  in  this  absence  of  virtue ;  in  this  natural 
want  of  resisting;  power ;  in  that  mental  facility  which  gave  such 
extraordinary  animation  to  his  scientific,  and  so  grievously  crippled 
his  moral,  energies.*** 

The  second  book  of  M.  de  B^musat's  yolume  contains  an 
excellent  analysis  of  Bacon's  principal  works :  the  **  De  Aug- 
mentis,"  and  the  ''Novum  Organum;"  the  third  giyes  us  a 
critical  discussion  of  the  doctrines  embodied  in  these  works, 
and  of  the  leading  theories  with  which  the  name  of  the 
English  philosopher  has  always  been  associated.  In  the  first 
place,  M.  de  R^musat  very  justly  notices  the  error  or  unfaimesa 
of  those  who  seek  in  Bacon's  system  more  than  he  professed  to 
give,  and  who  blame  him  for  teaching  a  dangerous  psycholo^, 
whereas  his  object  was  to  leave  psychology  out  of  toe  question 
altogether.  For  instance,  we  must  remember  that  till  the 
time  of  Descartes,  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  soul  was 
quite  unknown,  and,  consequently,  it  would  be  calumniating 
Bacon  to  accuse  him  of  denying  the  existence  in  man  of  a 
distinct  spiritual  principle,  merely  because  he  regards  the 
sensible  soul,  which  he  supposes  to  be  material,  as  the  object  of 
the  researches  of  natural  philosophy,  whilst  the  inteUigeni  soml 
is  cognizable  only  by  divine  inspiration,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
help  of  theology.  It  seems  to  be  a  one-sided  ana  imperfect 
view  likewise,  which  has  proclaimed  Bacon  as  the  chief  of  that 
school  of  philosophers  wno  adopt  for  their  war-cry  the  motto : 
''Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuit  in  sensu." 

"  To  speak  correctly,"  says  M.  de  B^musat,  "  this  axiom  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Bacon.  He  savs,  indeed,  that  science  should  open  to 
herself  a  tra^k,  by  starting  from  the  first  perceptions  of  the  sense* 
(pmnis  via  usque  a  primis  sensuum  jpereeptionibus  ctrta  ratiome 
munienda. — Inst.  Mag.  Prsf.  Oen.).  He  aads,  that  unless  we  are 
wiUingly  mad,  we  must,  in  the  study  of  natural  sciences,  draw  all 
our  observations  from  our  senses  (sensus,  0  quo  atnnia  in  naturalibus 

pretenda  sunt,  nisi  fvrU  liheai  insanire) But  in  the  passages 

for  which  he  has  been  most  blamed,  he  treats  of  those  experimental 
notions,  which  are  the  starting-point  of  *all  the  physical  sciences.  It 
is  not  of  all  human  knowledge  in  itself,  it  is  not  of  all  the  ideas  of 
the  human  mind,  that  he  wisnes  to  speak.  Nay,  we  are  expressing 
two  facts,  entirely  difierent  from  each  other,  if  we  say,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience;  or,  on  the 
other,  that  our  knowle^e  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  data  of 

•  ^Mher,  ppi  IS,  le. 
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experience,  and  that  eyerything  whicli  is  in  our  intellect  has  pre- 
▼iouslj  been  in  our  senses.  Now,  Bacon  has  not  maintained  the 
Litter  of  these  assertions;  he  has  not  even  quite  maintained  the 
former ;  he  admits  that  there  are  facts  which  we  Know  bj  inspiration. 
On  the  subject  of  God,  the  soul,  and  morality,  he  perceives  in  the 
mind  of  man  a  light,  which  does  not  proceed  from  the  torch  of  sen- 
sation. There  is  a  revelation  from  above ;  science,  like  the  waters, 
proceeds  both  from  heaven  and  from  the  earth.  The  spirit  of  Qod, 
sent  forth  at  the  beginning,  participates  in  no  wise  of  that  mud  from 
which  the  body,  and  sensibility  itself,  originate.  The  soul,  which 
anderstands  and  reasons,  stands  to  the  soul  which  feels  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  heavens  to  the  earth.  Of  those  ideas  which  illumine 
the  soul,  Bacon  does  not  decide  that  they  are  not  innate,  and  the 
natural  light  which  we  possess  is  for  him  as  much  an  instinctive,  as 
an  acquired  knowledge.  When  he  says  that  the  excellence  of  the 
human  soul  has  struck  even  sensationalist  philosophers,  he  certainly 
does  not  deserve  to  be  placed  amongst  them.  He  separates  him-, 
self  formally  from  the  philosophers,  maxime  immersi  seimbus,  tninime' 
que  divini  (De  Aug.),  who  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  without 
being  able  to  deny  that  of  the  mind.  If  he  describes  the  perceptions 
from  without,  as  necessary  materials  towards  the  science  of  nature, 
he,  nevertheless,  supposes  a  general  science,  which  cannot  result 
altogether  from  experience;  for  it  is  the  science  of  the  universal, 

and  we  can  perceive  onlv  what  is  particular He  goes  further 

still :  he  affirms  in  the  human  mmd  the  pre-existence  of  a  primary 

science,  of  which  the  wrecks  alone  now  subsist All  these 

ideas  would  not  be  very  compatible  with  the  doctrine,  which  repre- 
sents knowledge  and  sensation  as  identical ;  aud  although  Bacon  has 
neither  affirmed,  nor,  perhaps,  perceived  this  incompatibility,  he 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it,  ana  not  be  classed  amongst  the  sworn 
champions  of  the  philosophy  of  sensationalism.  Supposing  his  not 
being  a  sensatioDalist  were  an  act  of  inconsistency,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  merit  of  it :  I  praise  him  for  being  less  consistent  than  Hobbes ; 
he  was  all  the  freer  from  error.*'* 

The  statement  we  have  just  quoted  is  a  yery  fair  one ;  and 
whilst  justifying  Bacon  from  the  responsibility  which  the 
idiologue$  of  the  last  century  would  haye  fastenea  upon  him,  it 
maintains  him  in  his  position  as  one  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers— as  a  leader  and  pioneer  of  modem  thoueht.  If  we 
are  now  asked  still  why  Bacon  has  been  considered  the  father 
of  sensationalism,  we  shall  answer,  that  it  is  because  within  the 
limit  of  his  favourite  sciences,  he  assigned  to  the  method  he 
advocated  an  authority  closely  bordering  upon  infallibility,  so 
that,  blinded  by  the  supposed  virtue  lie  saw  in  observation,  he 
extended  its  sway  even  beyond  the  boundaries   of   natural 
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sciences,  and  even  decided  tliat  the  whole  range  of  moral 
science  was  amenable  to  its  jurisdiction. 

M.  de  R^musat  reduces  (p.  283)  to  two  fundamental  points 
the  Baconian  system— division  and  method.  As  a  critic,  the 
English  philosopher  is  no  very  safe  guide,  and,  to  quote  If.  de 
R^musat  s  own  words,  "  ce  n  est  pas  de  lui  qu'il  faut  apprendre 
k  connaitre  Aristote  ou  Platon.'  Let  us  first  see  how  Bacon 
understands  the  division,  the  classification  of  sciences. 

The  idea  of  introducing  a  kind  of  order  amidst  the  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge  is  not  a  new  one.  As  soon  as 
the  field  open  before  the  mind  of  man  became  at  all  enlarged, 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  concision  was  felt.  Plato,  the  first, 
proposed  the  subdivision  of  philosophy  into  logic,  ethics,  and 
physics.  Aristotle,  after  him,  divided  the  sciences  into  theo- 
retical and  practical,  and  grounded  upon  that  partition  a 
classification  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  catalogue  raisonne  of 
his  works.*  The  attempts  made  during  the  Middle  Ages  by 
Marianus  Gapella,  Cassiodorus,  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  are  weU 
known ;  the  "  Summa  "  of  Thomas  Aouinas,  and  other  similar 
works,  belong  to  the  same  category.  The  originality  of  Bacon 
in  this  part  of  metaphysical  science  does  not  consist,  therefore, 
in  the  attempt  to  classify  the  whole  series  of  the  sciences,  but 
in  arranging  them  according  to  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind.  Here  he  can  undoubtedly  claim  the  priority,  for  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  Alstedius,  which  has  sometimes  been  opposed  to 
Bacon's  "  Advancement  of  Learning,*'  quotes  the  English  philo- 
sopher (ed.  1649,  Lugdun.)  amongst  various  other  authors.  In 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  his  work.  Dr.  Fischer  gives  a  very 
interesting  sketch  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  "  as  an  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  sciences."  To  this  we  must  refer  our  readers, 
merely  giving  here  a  quotation  which  may  illustrate  the 
leading  idea  in  Bacon's  methodology  : — 

**  The  principle  according  to  which  Bacon  divides  the  intellectual 
world  {globus  intelleetualis)  is  psychological.  He  distinguishes  the 
scientific,  as  Plato  does  the  political  classes,  according  to  the 
faculties  of  the  human  soul.  As  many  faculties  as  we  have  to  copy, 
and  reproduce  the  real  world,  as  many  various  images  of  the  world 
as  are  possible  to  the  human  mind,  into  so  many  parts  may  the  total 
intellectual  image  of  the  world  be  divided.  Our  faculties  in  this 
respect  are  memory  (as  a  retaining  perception),  imagination,  and 
reason;  consequently  there  is  a  copy  of  the  world  referable  to 
memory  (or  experience) ;  an  imaginary  copy,  and  a  rational  copy : 
the  purely  empirical  copy  is  history,  the  imaginary  is  poetry,  the 
rational  is  science,  in  the  confined  sense  of  the  word."t 

*  R6mTi8atj  p.  284.  f  Fischer,  p.  S34. 
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M.  de  B^musat  remarkB,  that  the  great  merit  of  this  division 
is  its  being  natural.  In  a  work  of  that  kind,  the  only  choice  is 
between  subject  and  object.  If  we  knew  all  that  can  be  known, 
the  classification  of  the  sciences  according  to  their  objects  would 
be  the  most  perfect,  for  it  would  of  itself  impart  to  us  science ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  supposing  we  adopted  the  course 
^we  are  now  criticising,  we  must  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  mapping  do.wn  a  science  ever  liable  to  variation  and 
improvement.  Tae  method  adopted  by  Bacon  being,  on  the 
contrary,  constructed  upon  the  very  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
is  ipso  facto  exempt  from  those  fluctuations  just  now  alluded  to> 
and  this  is  a  merit  which  compensates  for  many  difficulties  of 
another  nature.  It  is  true  that,  to  begin  with,  a  complete 
enumeration  of  our  faculties  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  that  the 
arrangement  of  each  branch  of  hxmian  knowledge  under  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  faculties  is  not  easy.  Does  history, 
for  instance,  belong  to  imagination  or  to  memory  P  Is  poetry 
exclusively  an  imaginary  copy  of  the  world  P  The  mere  enun- 
ciation of  these  problems  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  an 
exact  solution  of'^them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  prefer  Bacon's  scheme  as  perfected  by 
D'Alembert,  in  the  preface  to  the  Encyclopaedia ;  and  we  are 
quite  willing  to  adopt  it,  with  M.  de  R^musat's  proviso,  that 
**  eUe  n'ajoute  rien  k  la  science,  et  ne  pent  etre  donn^e  comme 
I'expression  d'un^stdme  qui  touche  au  fond  des  choses."  Since 
the  times  of  the  English  philosopher  many  other  classifications 
have  been  proposed ;  M.  de  R^musat  examines  them  in  succes- 
sion, remarking  more  particularly  on  Hegel's  theory,  that  in 
giving,  as  the  basis  of  his  Cyclopaedia,  the  identity  between 
thought  and  the  objects  of  thought,  the  German  thinker  was 
correct  thus  far,  because  there  is  everywhere  unity,  although 
there  may  not  be  identity  of  substance.  "  C'est  14,"  continues 
our  author,  "le  principe  supreme  de  toute  encyclopedic  comme 
de  toute  science,  et  Ton  ne  pent  pr^tendre  qu'il  ait  tout-i-fait 
^happ^  A  Bacon,  lorsqu'il  a  dit  que  la  v^rit^  de  letre  et 
du  oonnaitre  ne  faisaient  qu'un,  et  ne  diffi^raient  que  comme  le 
rayon  direct  et  le  rayon  refl^chL"* 

The  whole  chart  of  human  knowledge  beiuff  laid  down  before 
us,  it  remains  that  we  should  be  provided  with  a  due  to  guide 
us  through  the  labyrinth,  with  a  method  for  acquiring  the 
sciences,  now  duly  classified  in  a  distinct  and  settled  order. 
This  method,  this  clue,  is  induction.  Induction  will  dispel 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  and  clear  away  those  phantasms  which 
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are— 1st,  Inhetent  to  human  nature  {idola  tribus);  2ndy  peca* 
Uar  to  each  individual  {idola  specus) ;  3rd,  introduced  and 
'Ytdgarized  by  common  language  {idola  fori) ;  and,  4th,  con- 
secrated in  the  theories  of  philosophers  {idola  theatri).  But 
what  is  induction  P  Dr.  Fischer  here  will  furnish  us  with  • 
reply  :— 

'*  Erery  natural  phenomenon  is  presented  to  me  under*  certain 
conditions.  The  point  therefore  is,  among  the  various  data,  to  asoer- 
tain  those  that  are  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  to  the  pheno- 
menon in  question ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible  without  them. 
*  How  shali  I  find  the  essential  conditions  P '  That  is  the  question, 
and  the  answer  is,  'By  setting  aside  whaterer  is  ncm-essential  or 
contingent.'  The  residue  of  the  data,  after  the  operation,  will  mani- 
festly consift  of  those  that  are  essential  and  true.  As  the  necessary 
coaditionB  in  all  instances  consist  of  the  data  that  are  lefl  after  this 
deduction,  Bacon  terms  these  the  '  true  difference '  {diffsreniia  vera)  ; 
which  he  further  designates  as  the  fountain  of  things,  operatiTe 
nature,  the  form  of  a  given  phenomenon.*  As  the  true  contem- 
plation of  things  is  the  perception  of  them  by  man  after  the  removal 
of  all  idols,  the  true  conditions  of  a  phenomenon  are  those  that 
remain  after  the  deduction  of  contingencies.  Now  arises  the 
question:  ^How  shall  I  know  what  is  contingent?'  The  discovery 
of  contingencies,  and  the  separation  of  them  from  the  other  data, 
is  the  real  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Baconian  experience.  If  this 
problem  is  solved,  we  have  arrived  at  the  discernment  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  a  phenomenon,  consequently  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  law  itself,  or  the  intemretatto  naturw, 

'^  There  is  only  one  way  of  obtaining  the  solution,  vis.,  the  com- 
parison of  a  number  of  similar  instances.  This  comparison  must  be 
of  a  twofold  kind.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  compare  several 
instances  in  which  the  same  phenomenon  (heat,  for  instance)  occurs 
under  various  conditions ;  then  with  these  instances  we  should  com- 
pare others,  when  under  simiUr  conditions,  the  same  phenomenon 
does  not  occur.  The  former  instances,  which  Bacon  calls  *  positive  * 
{inttantim  pO9%tiv0  site  eonveineirte*)^  are  similar  with  respect  to  the 
phenomenon  under  consideration ;  the  latter,  which  he  calls  'negative  * 
(in9ianH<9  negati^m  vel  contraiictivei)^  are  similar  with  res|)ect  to 
the  ccmditions.  What  is  required,  therefore,  is  a  comparison  of  the 
positive  instances  with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  negative.  Thus 
if,  for  instance,  heat  is  the  phenomenon  under  consideration,  the  sun 
that  gives  warmth  is  a  positive  instance ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  moon  and  stars  that  give  no  warmth  are  negative.  From  the 
comparison  of  these,  it  is  dear  that  a  celestial  luminary  is  by  no 
means  an  essential  condition  of  light  Those  conditions  alone  ai« 
necessary  that  are  connected  with  the  phenomenon  in  every  instance ; 
those  that  are  not,  are  merely  contingent.    There  u  heat  oooneotad 
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with  the  phenomena  of  light,  bat  there  is  also  heat  without  light,  and 
light  without  heat ;  hence  light  is  not  an  essential  fact  of  heat.  *    * 

'^  Thus,  by  accurate  and  frequent  comparison,  non-essential  con« 
ditions  are  detected,  and  by  their  exclusion  {rejectio)  the  essential 
conditions  are  attained.  Thus  experience  proceeds  from  fact  to  fact 
till  it  arrives  at  a  law — from  the  singular  to  the  universal.  It  con- 
firms fact  by  experiment ;  discovers,  by  a  fitting  comparison  of  facts, 
the  universal  law,  principle,  or  axiom,  by  wmch  the  operation  of 
nature  is  guided. .  Thus,  to  speak  in  the  manner  of  Bacon,  experience 
ascends  from  the  experiment  to  the  axiom."  f 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  excuse  the  length  of  the  above 
quotation,  on  account  of  the  subject  which  is  discussed  in  it, 
riz.,  the  inductive  method  which  has  produced  in  science 
and  in  expe;*imental  philosophy  all  the  results  now  available 
for  the  purpose  of  modem  industry.  "  L'analyse  et  la  philo- 
sophie  naturelle,"  says  Laplace,  "  d^rivent  leurs  plus  im- 
portantes  d^couvertes  de  ce  moyen  f^cond  que  Ton  nomme 
mduction.  Newton  lui  est  redevable  de  son  th^or^me  du  binome 
et  du  principe  de  la  gravitation  universelle." :{  Lord  Bacon 
has  been  much  praised  by  some  authors  for  having  struck  out 
a  new  path  far  from  the  worn-out  syllogistic  road,  and  for 
having  demolished  the  Aristotelic  method.  M.  de  R^musat 
prove8y§  that  whatever  Bacon's  claims  may  be  to  originality 
and  to  boldness,  his  opposition  to  Aristotle  is  not  nearly  so 
neat  as  Reid,  amongst  others,  woidd  have  it ;  induction,  before 
JBacon's  time,  was  known  and  acted  upon  ;  Cicero,  for  instance, 
says,  that  Socrates  made  great  use  of  that  form  of  argumenta- 
tion, ||  and  Aristotle  himself  has  placed  induction  in  the  same 
rank  as  syllogism.  The  scholastic  metaphysicians  are,  through 
a  similar  mistake,  commonly  thought  to  be  the  exclusive  cham- 
pions of  syllogism  and  of  deiductive  reasoning : — 

^*  But,  for  them,  as  well  as  for  everybody  else,  syllogism  was 
simply  a  demonstrative  method  of  exposition  rather  than  a  key  for 
discoveries;  only  they  abused  that  method,  and  lost  themselves 
in  the  infinite  mazes  of  deduction.  As  for  the  inductive  svstem, 
they  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  less  by  an  error  of  logic, 
than  because  they  sought  from  authority,  not  from  observation,  the 
immediate  principles  of  science.  Now  this  authority  was  really  that 
of  Aristotle,  and  '  the  prince  of  philosophers,  the  geniui  of  nature,' 
says  Malebranche,  *  instead  of  explaining  by  the  means  of  clear  and 
distinct  notions,  the  true  cause  of  natural  effects,  builds  a  heathen 

♦  Nov.  Org,,  II.,  11—20. 
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philosophy  upon  the  false  and  confused  ideas  supplied  by  the  senses, 
and  upon  ideas  too  general  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  search  after 
truth.'  *  This  is  sound  criticism.  It  is  the  metaphysical  tendency 
of  Aristotle,  rather  than  a  false  and  incomplete  theoiy  of  induction, 
which  led  the  human  mind  so  long  astray  far  from  the  road  to  dis- 
coveries ;  and  when  Bacon  attacks  especially  the  '  Organon/  and  the 
yiews  of  the  Stoefyrite  on  method,  experience,  and  the  seeking  of 
true  principles,  when  he  pretends  to  make  the  reform  of  philosophy 
consist  exclusively  in  the  substitution  of  another  system  of  logic, 
instead  of  that  taught  by  Aristotle,  he  shows  himself  neither  just, 
exact,  deep,  nor  even  original."  t 

Without  further  attempting  the  task  of  rescuing  the  fame 
of  Aristotle  from  Bacon's  criticism,  without  discussing  the 
respective  claims  of  the  inductive  and  syllogiBtic  methods, 
we  shall  now  turn  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Fischer  and  M.  de  B^musat,  oomprising  the  history  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  Bacon  upon  nis  contemporaries,  and  his 
successors.  The  ideologues  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France, 
loudly  proclaimed  themselyes  the  disciples  of  Bacon ;  and  when 
Voltaire,  on  his  return  from  England,  brought  back  with  him 
the  admiration  for  the  English  philosopher,  which  Addison's 
friends  had  instilled  into  him  by  the  perusal  of  the  **  Spectator," 
all  the  infidel  tribe,  all  the  encychpcaittes,  who  aimed  at  raising 
up  the  gross  idol  of  materialism,  were  delighted  to  repeat  the 
assertion,  that  Bacon  "  est  le  p^re  de  la  philosophic  exp^ri- 
mentale."^  D'Alembert,  in  the  preface  to  the  '*  Encyclop^e," 
calls  him  "  le  plus  grand,  le  plus  universel  et  le  plus  Eloquent 
des  philosophes."  After  such  declarations  as  those,  we  need 
not  repeat  the  concert  of  praises  chanted  by  Condillac,  Thomas, 
Turgot,  Condorcet.  We  shall  only  say  that,  issuing  from  the 
lips  of  such  notorious  men,  these  praises  verj  soon  seemed  ques- 
tionable to  thinkers,  who  watched  with  no  Ul-^rounded  anxiety 
the  development  of  a  destructive  system  of  philosophy :  we  are 
less .  surprised  at  reading  the  frantic  attacks  of  Joseph  de 
Maistre  upon  Bacon,  when  we  know  that  Diderot,  Naigoon, 
and  Lasalle,  seriously  represented  the  English  philosopher  as 
an  atheist,  and  that  the  Il^ational  Convention  of  France  voted 
the  funds  necessary  towards  the  translation  of  his  works, 
*'  pour  hftter  les  progr^  de  la  philosophie  et  de  la  raison." 

The  latest  exponent  of  the  philosophy  which  traces  its  origin 
to  Bacon,  is  that  empiricism  sprung  in  Germany  from  the 
Hegelian  school,  and  m  France  from  a  reaction  against  the 
eclectic  doctrines  of  M.  Cousin  and  his  friends.  This  dangerous 
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system  is  attacked  hj  M.  de  K^usat  with  no  imsparing  hand, 
and  his  critique  of  M.  Ang^te  Comte's  positivism  strikes  us  as 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  his  excellent  book.  The  ambition  enter- 
tained by  modem  French  empirics  is  that  of  eliminating 
entirely  religion  and  philosophy,  in  order  to  leave  nothing  but 
science  behind.  However  complete  the  work  of  destruction  may 
l>e,  there  must  always  exist,  as  M.  de  R^musat  very  well  shows, 
man's  consciousness,  his  reason,  with  its  laws  and  its  principles. 
Hence  a  science  of  man,  which  is  just  as  real  as  any  other 
science,  and  which  baffles  the  dissolving  efforts  of  the  whole  of 
the  positivists  put  together.  Hence,  also,  the  merit  and  the  force 
of  that  doctrine  now  so  much  attacked,  which  makes  of  psy- 
chology the  foundation  of  philosophy : — 

^ "  Thus  it  is  that  Descartes  is  the  founder  of  modem  sciences.  In 
his  immortal  cogitOy  ergo  sum,  lies  a  whole  metaphysical  world.  It 
seems  as  if  after  having,  through  desperate  resolution,  thtown  every- 
thing overboard  into  the  sea  of  doubt,  he  raised,  like  another  Camoens, 
with  a  powerful  hand,  the  work  of  his  thoughts  above  the  angry 
waters,  and,  swimming  for  the  shore,  safely  placed  upon  the  solid 
rock  that  which  cannot  perish.'*  * 

Dr.  Fischer,  far  from  finding  fault  with  the  realistic  philoso- 
phy of  our  own  day,  is  disposed  to  adopt  it,  and  clcums  for 
ix>rd  Bacon  the  honour  of  having  produced  Kant  and  Hegel. 
Nominalism,  sensualism,  materialism,  these  are  only  three  oif- 
ferent  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  system,  which  we  now  see 
resolved  into  realism.  In  creating  a  science  of  pure  reason,  in 
isolating  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  Kant  has  really  opened 
the  wa^  to  scepticism,  or  reduced  man  to  the  other  alternative 
of  calling, in  the  data  of  experience  to  complete  the  notions 
which  we  derive  from  other  sources.  Thus  it  is  that  from  a 
quasi-idealistic  system  have  sprung  conclusions  leading  directly 
to  sensationalism. 

"  Bacon  sought  the  right  road  to  discover  the  necessary  laws  of 
experience,  and  discovered  transcendental  or  critical  philosophy. 
Bacon  asked  how  and  by  what  means  natural  phenomena  are  possible. 
Kant '  '     •  "  • 


mei 

Pure     _,  s,      .f   -   . 

work  G^erman  philosophy,  rendered  fruitful  by  English  philosophy, 
gave  birth."  t 

The  above  quotations  will  make  it  quite  plain  that  M.  de 
B^musat  and  Dr.  Fischer  are  two  writers  who  appreciate  from 


*  B^muaat,  pp.  462, 453.  t  Fischer,  pp.  498, 409. 
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somewhat  different  standpoints  the  facts  which  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  Baconian  philosophy  lays  before  them.  They 
both  appeal  to  us  in  favour  of  the  English  thinker,  but  the 
admiration  bestowed  by  the  one  is  much  more  qualified  than 
the  panegyric  delivered  by  the  other.  In  point  of  style  Dr. 
Fischer's  volume  seems  to  us  inferior  to  M.  de  B^musat's.  The 
former  is  strictly  a  metaphysical  treatise  and  nothing  else  ;  the 
latter  begins  with  a  biography  of  Bacon,  and  claims  attention 
as  much  on  the  score  of  its  literary  merits,  as  it  does  for 
the  amoimt  of  learning  it  displays.  In  fact,  M.  de  R^musat's 
very  first  assertion  in  his  preface  is,  that  if  works  on  the 
history  of  metaphysics  have  been  hitherto  so  little  read  except 
by  savants,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  historians  themselves.  *'  Pour 
icrire,"  says  he,  '*  Thistoire  de  la  philosophic  avec  une  variety 
et  un  mouvement  qui  soutint  Tattention,  il  sufiBrait  peut-fetre  de 
se  rappeler  davantage  qu'elle  est  une  histoire."*  In  conclusion, 
however,  both  works  deserve  an  attentive  perusal,  and  will  add 
considerably  to  the  reputation  of  their  respective  authors. 


Art.  IV.— the  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

1.  An  Account  of  the  Mutinies  in  Oude,  and  of  the  Siege  of  the 

Luehnow  Residency  ;  with  some  Observations  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Province  of  Oude,  and  on  the  Causes  of  the  Mutiny  of  the 
Bengal  Army.  By  Martin  Eichard  Oubbins.  London: 
Bentley. 

2.  Personal  Adventures  during  the  Indian  BeheUion  in  Bohilound^ 

Futtehghur,  and  Oude,  By  William  Edwards.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

8.  Mght  Months'  Campaign  against  the  Bengal  Sepoy  Army  during 
the  Mutiny  of  ]  857.  By  Colonel  George  Bourchier.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  some  future  historian  to  analyze  the  mass 
of  evidence  accumulated  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  mutinies, 
and  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  origin  .of  that  fiery  trial, 
through  which  the  British  power  has  been  passing  in  the  East, 
during  the  last  fifteen  months.  For  ourselves,  too  many  and 
confiicting  feelings  are  perhaps  at  work  to  permit  us  altogether 
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to  arriye,  with  perfect  calmness  and  impartiality,  at  a  correct 
judgment.  Tn  fact,  we  are  too  interested  in  the  matter  to  enable 
ns  to  view  the  signal  catastrophe  without  a  bias,  prejudicial  to 
truth ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  justly  fear,  that  should  we  at 
present  undertake  the  office  of  censor  or  advocate,  our  opinions 
would  oscillate  too  far  on  either  side.  It  must  be  left,  indeed, 
to  another  age  to  sift  the  false  from  the  true,  the  exaggerated 
from  the  exact,  the  statement  of  the  inflamed  partisan  from 
the  narrative  of  the  simple  recorder  of  facts.  For  contemporary 
reviewers  of  passing  events,  it  must  suffice  to  weigh  the  accounts 
placed  before  them,  and  to  form  from  such  sources  a  rapid 
estimate  of  the  scenes  they  have  either  witnessed,  or  been  deeply 
concerned  in. 

To  aid  us  in  attaining  a  tolerable  decision,  no  less  than  three 
distinct  works,  written  bv  persons  deeply  connected  with  the  late 
terrible  rebellion,  and  all  holding  high  positions  in  the  disturbed 
countries,  have  been  published  within  a  very  short  period.  The 
first  which  appears  before  us,  ''  An  Account  of  the  Mutinies  in 
Oude,"  by  Mr.  Ghibbins,  comes  to  us  with  the  weight  of  official 
authority,  its  author  having,  during  the  cold  season  of  1856 — 7, 
in  his  capacity  of  financial  commissioner  of  Oude,  completed  a 
tour  through  the  whole  province,  with  the  very  object  of 
inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  recent  settlement  of  the  land 
revenue.  This  view  of  the  mutiny  is  altogether  an  official  one, 
and  the  ''greascKl  cartridges"  figure  largely  as  the  primum 
mobile.  But  by  the  side  of  this  volume,  written  by  the  com- 
missioner, we  nave  another  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  judse  of  Benares,  and  late  magistrate  and  collector 
of  Budaon,  in  Rohilcund.  This  gentleman  sees  the  causes  of 
the  mutiny  in  the  arbitrary  and  treacherous  alienation  of  land, 
which,  according  to  his  testimony,  threw  his  own  and  nei^- 
booring  districts  into  a  state  of  complete  disorganization.  He 
maintams  that  had  justice  been  meted  out  with  that  equity 
which  is  the  boast  of  British  orators  and  legislators,  the  good- 
will of  the  natives  would  not  have  been  lost,  and  the  fearful 
harvest  which  was  eventually  reaped  would  never  have  been 
possible. 

"  By  fraud  or  chicanery,  a  vast  number  of  the  estates  of  families 
of  rank  and  influence  have  been  alienated,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
and  have  been  purchased  by  new  men— chiefly  traders  or  Govern- 
ment officials — without  character  or  influence  over  their  tenantry. 
These  men,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  were  also  absentees, 
fearing  or  disliking  to  reside  on  their  purchases,  where  they  were 
looked  upon  as  interlopers  and  unwelcome  intruders.  The  ancient 
proprietary  of  these  alienated  estaty  ^ete  again  living  as  tenantry 
on  the  lands  once  theirs ;  by  no  meaix^  ^onciled  to  their  change  of 
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position,  but  maintaining  their  hereditary  hold  as  strong  as  ever  oyer 
the  sympathies  and  affections  of  the  agricultural  body,  who  were 
ready  and  willing  to  join  their  feudal  superiors  in  any  attempt  to 
recover  their  lost  position,  and  regain  possession  of  their  estates. 
The  ancient  landed  proprietary  body  of  the  Budaon  district  were 
thus  still  in  existence,  but  in  the  position  of  tenants,  not  pro- 
prietors. None  of  the  men  who  had  succeeded  them  as  landowners 
were  possessed  of  sufficient  influence  or  power  to  give  me  any  aid  in 
maintaining  the  public  tranquillity.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  first 
people  who  came  in  to  me,  imploring  aid,  were  this  new  proprietary 
Dody,  to  whom  I  had  a  right  to  Took  for  vigorous  and  efficient 
efforts  in  the  maintenance  of  order.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
really  could  control  the  vast  masses  of  the  rural  population,  were 
interested  in  bringing  about  a  state  of  disturbance  and  general 
anarchy. 

''For  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  outbreak,  I  had  been 
publicly  representing  to  superior  authority  the  great  abuse  of  the 

Sower  of  tne  civil  courts,  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they 
ecreed  the  sale  of  rights  and  interests  connected  with  the  soil,  in 
satisfaction  of  petty  debts,  and  the  dangerous  dislocation  of  society 
which  was  in  consequence  being  produced.  I  then  pointed  out, 
that  although  the  old  families  were  being  displaced  fast,  we  could 
not  destroy  the  memory  of  the  past,  or  dissolve  the  ancient  con- 
nexion between  them  and  their  people ;  and  I  said  distinctly,  that  in 
the  event  of  any  insurrection  occurrmg,  we  should  find  this  great  and 
influential  body,  through  whom  we  can  alone  hope  to  control  and 
keep  under  the  millions  forming  the  rural  classes,  ranged  against  \u 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  with  their  hereditary  retainers  and  followers 
rallying  around  them,  in  spite  of  our  attempts  to  separate  their 
interests.  My  warnings  were  unheeded,  and  I  was  treated  as  an 
alarmist,  who,  having  hitherto  only  served  in  the  political  depart- 
ment of  the  state,  and  being  totally  inexperienced  in  revenue 
matters,  could  give  no  sound  opinion  on  the  subject.  Little  did  I 
think  at  the  time,  that  my  fears  and  forebodings  were  so  soon  to  be 
realized." 

The  attempt  to  sink  the  revolt  into  a  sepoy  mutiny,  if  we  are 
to  place  any  confidence  in  Mr.  £dwards*B  narrative,  must  foil  to 
the  ground.  Here  were  evidently  inflammable  materials  at 
hand,  and  it  required  the  ambition  of  no  Cossar  or  Napoleon  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  and  turn  it  to  his  advantage.  Without 
enumerating  the  other  causes  assigned — the  insubordination  of 
the  native  regiments,  and  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the 
Europeans — we  may  easily  infer  that  the  whole  state  of  the 
country  was  rotten  to  the  core,  that  the  East  India  Company 
had  lamentably  failed  in  their  most  essential  duties  towards  the 
oountijy  and  that  it  was  by  the  mde  thouff^h  merciful  interpo- 
sition of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  two  bundled  nuUions  of 
neglected  human  beings  who  people  this  vast  dominion^  were 
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thus  rescued  from  the  apathetic  control  of  the  Leadenhall  Street 
Directors. 

We  do  not,  however,  i^ore  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Gubbins; 
for  valuable  it  is,  in  spite  of  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  its  semi- 
official interpretation  of  the  causes  of  the  mutinies.  He  reviews 
the  whole  subject  of  this  vast  conspiracy  against  European 
power  and  civilization,  with  great  clearness  and  knowledge,  and 
helps  us  onward  towards  a  general  solution  of  its  origin.  To 
the  contemporanr  reader,  his  narrative  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive ;  to  the  future  historian  of  these  national  troubles  it 
will  be  essential.  In  fact  we  znaj  safely  say,  that  none  of  the 
volumes  which  have  yet  appeared  on  this  absorbing  subject,  are 
so  trustworthy,  so  fuU  of  important  information,  so  pregnant 
with  sound  reflections,  or  have  attempted  to  probe  the  '*  fiery 
pestilence  "  so  deeply.  With  respect  to  Oude,  nis  opportunities 
for  acquiring  knowledge  are  altogether  exceptional.  Wlulst 
making  his  official  survey  of  its  condition,  he  mixed  with  the 
people  in  a  most  familiar  and  friendly  way ;  he  exhibited  his 
conndence  in  their  good- will  and  loyalty  to  British  soverei^ty, 
by  entering  their  villages  alone,  or  accompanied  by  a  smgle 
horseman ;  he  gossiped  with  the  natives  in  the  most  unassuming 
manner,  patiently  neard  their  griefs,  with  a  view  to  having 
them  redressed,  and  thus  inspired  them  with  a  enpirit  of  reliance 
in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  himself  personal^,  and  through 
him,  of  the  powerful  nation  he  represented.  Everywhere  on 
the  road  he  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  population ;  and  the 
narrative  that  he  has  laid  before  us,  suppies  us  widi  a  very 
ample  and  vivid  picture  of  the  real  state  of  the  country  previous 
to  the  outlnreak. 

Without  questioning  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oude,  without  inquiring  how  far  it  tended  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  East  India  Company  over  the  whole  country 
by  dividing  its  European  army,  never  augmented,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  existing  in  the  minds  of  any  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  this  province  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  a 
state  of  mghtful  disorganization.  The  court  was  corrupt  and 
profligate  in  the  extreme ;  from  the  king  downwards  through 
all  closes  of  officials  luxury  and  extravagance  everjrwhere  pre- 
vailed ;  the  people  were  oppressed  and  tortured,  whilst  their 
mi^rs  reveued  in  idleness  and  debauch ;  the  army  was  nothing 
better  than  a  legalized  band  of  brigands ;  and  the  police  who 
existed,  or  ought  to  have  existed,  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  were  imder  the  direction  of  men  not  only  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  character,  but  the  greater  part  of  wnose  lives  had 
been  spent  in  pillaging  and  in  the  perpetration  of  every  kind  of 
villainy.     Looking  at  the  pictu^  of  the   condition  of  the 
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kingdom  of  Oude  previous  to  its  annexation  to  onr  TnJian 
empire,  and  what  it  subsequently  became  within  the  short  time 
it  fell  under  our  sovereign  contix)!,  something  must  be  pardoned 
to  Mr.  Gubbins  if  he  did  not  see  all  those  instances  of  oppres* 
sion  and  misrule  which  served  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  discon- 
tent, and,  in  spite  of  the  generous  though  slow  efforts  of  the 
British  in  the  airection  of  reform,  still  kept  alive  the  smouldering 
ashes  of  rebellion.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  most  active 
agents  of  the  great  mutiny  issued  from  Oude,  and  that  they 
were  the  paid  emissaries  of  the  dethroned  court  of  Lucknow. 
To  those  determined  to  undermine  European  influence  there 
were  many  weapons  at  hand  to  launch  against  us.  Amongst  the 
high  caste  what  was  more  easy  than  to  excite  the  worst  passions 
of  the  sepoys  by  preaching  up  the  doctrine  of  sutteenm,  and 
denouncing  those  who  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  pore 
religion  had  endeavoured  to  suppress  itP  whilst  nothing  could 
be  more  impious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Brahmins  than  the  decrees 
which  had  been  issued  against  ceremonial  infanticide.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  determined  amongst  the  ambitious  and  dis- 
satisfied native  chiefs,  especially  the  Mohammedan,  to  attempt 
the  destruction  of  the  Feringhee,  what  pretext  could  serve  their 
purpose  better  than  an  appeal  to  the  superstitious  prejudices  of 
the  people  P  And  the  people  throughout  Bengal  were  accord* 
ingly  appealed  to,  but  in  a  mysterious  manner;  they  were 
taught  to  expect  the  coming  of  some  great  event ;  they  were 
flattered  with  the  hope  of  some  vague  deliverance ;  and  though 
none  knew  what  it  was,  still  there  existed  sufficient  alarm  to 
unsettle  men's  minds ;  and  though  none  could  say  from  what 
quarter  the  apprehensions  arose,  they  felt,  like  persons  on  m 
sultry  summer*s  day,  that  there  was  a  storm  brewing  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  before  evening  it  would  burst  forth.  In 
the  district  of  Budaon  this  feeling  was  more  or  less  experienced. 

**  The  leaders  and  promoters  of  this  great  rebellion,  whoever  they 
may  have  been,  knew  ireU  the  inflammable  condition,  firom  these 
causes,  of  the  rural  society  in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and 
they,  therefore,  sent  amon^  them  the  chupaties,  as  a  kind  of  fiery 
cross,  to  call  them  to  action.  These  cakes  psssed  with  the  most 
amazing  rapidity  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Where 
they  came  from  originally  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  I  bcliere 
Barrackpore  was  the  startinff-point,  where  large  masses  of  mutinous 
sepoys  were  congregated.  Toe  chupaties  entered  mv  district  from 
the  adjoining  one  of  Bbajehanpore ;  a  village  watchman  of  that 
place  ffiving  to  the  watchman  of  the  nearest  Budaon  village  two  of 
the  cakes,  with  an  injunction  to  make  six  fresh  one%  retain  two  for 
his  own,  and  give  the  others  to  the  watchman  of  the  next  village, 
who  would  foUow  the  same  ooursey  and  continue  the  manufacture 
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and  disiribution.  I  trulj  believe  that  the  rvoul  population  of  all 
classes,  among  whom  these  cakes  spread,  weife  as  ignorant  as  I  was 
myself  of  their  real  object ;  but  it  was  elear  they  were  a  secret  sign 
to  be  on  the  alert ;  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  through  them 
kept  watchful  and  excited.  As  soon  as  the  disturbances  broke  out 
at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  the  cakes  explained  themselves,  and  the 
people  at  once  perceived  what  was  expected  of  them. 

'*  In  Budaon  the  mass  of  the  population  rose  in  a  body,  and  the 
entire  district  became  a  scene  or  anarchy  and  confusion.  The 
ancient  proprietary  body  took  the  opportunity  of  murdering  or 
expelling  the  auction  purchasers,  and  resumed  possession  of  their 
hereditary  estates.  The  danger  now  is,  that  this  vast  mass  of  our 
subjects,  who  are  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  who  are  the 
real  thews  and  sinews  of  the  country,  will  never  consent  to  the 
restoration  of  a  GK)vemment  to  power,  which  they  consider  treated 
them  with  harshness ;  whose  system  tended  to  depress  and  dispossess 
them,  and  whose  first  measures,  aft^r  the  return  of  tranquillity,  they 
consider  must  be  to  put  back  the  auction  purchasers,  and  evict 
them.  I  feel  convinced  that  no  amount  of  force  will  restore  us  to 
power,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  some  measures  be  taken  for 
undoing  the  evils  of  the  past,  and  coming  to  some  compromise,  by 
which  the  old  families  may  be  reinstated,  and  their  sympathies  and 
interests  enlisted  on  our  behalf,  while  those  of  the  auction  pur- 
chasers are  also  duly  cared  for.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  rural 
classes  wotdd  never  have  joined  in  rebelling  with  the  sepoys,  whom 
they  hated,  had  not  these  causes  of  discontent  already  existed. 
They  evinced  no  sympathy  whatever  about  the  cartridges,  or  flour, 
said  to  be  made  of  human  bones ;  and  could  not  then  have  been  acted 
upon  by  any  cry  of  their  religion  being  in  danger.  It  is  questions 
involving  their  rights  and  interests  in  the  soil  and  hereditary 
holdings,  invariably  termed  by  them  as  Man  se  azeez,'  '  dearer 
than  Itfe,*  which  excite  them  to  a  dangerous  aegree." 

The  *'  inflammable  materials  "  were  evidently  strewn  through- 
out the  country,  according  to  tbe  evidence  of  Mr.  Edwards,  by 
the  rapacity  or  misgoyemment  of  its  rulers.  A  slight  spark 
was  snfficient  at  any  moment  to  ignite  them,  and  rap^y  create 
a  devastating  conflagration  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Not  only  were  genuine  pretexts  at  hand  with 
which  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  rebellious  and  mutinous : 
the  most  exaggerated  and  ridiculous  rumours  were  circulated, 
and  implicitly  believed  in.  It  was  thus  currently  reported  that 
with  a  view  of  destroying  caste,  as  they  had  put  down  sutteeism 
and  infanticide,  the  British  Government  had  freighted  vessels 
with  bone-dust,  to  be  mixed  vrith  the  brea4  and  sweetmeats  of 
the  natives ;  and,  to  give  a  deeper  colour  and  aspect  of  tmth- 
folness  to  the  rumour,  it  was  added  that  the  ships  had  arrived, 
that  boatloads  of  this  contaminating  stuff  were  on  their  passaQ;e 
up  the  rivers,  and  even  that  quaxitities  had  already  secretly 

N.8. — ^VOL.  IV.  Z 
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been  placed  in  the  common  stores.  At  one  station  the  sepoys— 
for  it  was  they  who  were  principally  tampered  with — ^flung 
away  their  food  in  disgust,  refusing  to  taste  it.  On  being  asked 
the  reason,  they  replied  that  two  camel-loads  of  bone-dust  had 
entered  the  station  the  day  before,  and  they  knew  the  object 
was  to  make  them  eat  it  in  their  food.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
camels  alluded  to  had  brought  only  ammunition,  and  this  the 
angry  Brahmins  might  easily  have  tested,  had  not  an  evil  spirit 
created  a  feeling  of  alarm,  distrust,  and  vindictiveness  in  meir 
hearts.  The  "  greased  cartridges  "  was  but  another  symptom  of 
the  same  epidemic.  The  story  propagated  by  the  ex-king  of 
^  Oude  and  the  myrmidons  of  his  court,  was  readily  received,  mr. 
Ghibbins  illustrates  the  mischief  created  by  these  rumours  in  the 
following  anecdote : — 

<*  While  the  cartridges  were  being  made  up  in  the  presidency 
arsenal,  a  low  caste  clasky  employed  in  making  them,  asked  water  of 
a  high  caste  Brahmin  sepoy.  The  latter  indignantly  refused,  for  the 
act  would  have  involved  a  breach  of  caste.  *  Oh,'  rejoined  the  low 
caste  man,  *  you  need  not  be  so  particular,  for  you  will  all  of  you  soon 
have  no  caste,  when  you  come  to  put  pig  and  bullock  fat  in  vour 
mouths.' "  ^ 

However,  such  pretexts  as  the  "greased  cartridges"  and 
the  "  bone-dust "  must  be  regarded  simply  as  diagnoses  of  the 
disease,  and  not  the  disease  itself.  Discontent  was  prevalent 
even  where  the  "  greased  cartridges  "  did  not  penetrate.  The 
domestic  servants  of  officials  were  dissatisfied,  and  credited  any 
kind  of  runaour  which  fostered  their  discontent.  The  real  causM 
of  the  mutiny,  then,  we  suspect,  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere, 
and  on  this  subject  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak  more  at 
large. 

Mr.  Gubbins's  work,  we  should  observe,  is  not  simply  an  essay 
on  the  "  Causes  of  the  Mutiny."  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
defence  of  Lucknow,  and  his  name  is  intimately  associated  with 
that  long  and  heroic  struggle.  At  the  first  announcement  of 
the  outbreak,  shrewdly  foreseeing  to  what  an  extent  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  develope  itself,  he  converted  his  own  residence 
into  a  fortress,  and  persuaded  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  permit  a 
detachment  of  Europeans  to  garrison  the  Residency.  Hw  know- 
ledge of  the  native  character  enabled  him  to  raise  levies  which 
remained  faithful  to  us  during;  the  whole  siege,  and  scarcely 
was  a  military  operation  projected  but  Mr.  Gubbins  took  a 
prominent  share  in  it.  His  house  was  repeatedly  attacked,  but 
m  consequence  of  the  gallantry  of  its  defenders,  ita  as3ailant8 
were  as  repeatedly  repulsed.     The  hazardous  and  weaiying 
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character  of  the  defence  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following, 
which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  July : —  i 

"  They  bad  discovered  our  weak  side,  and  crowded  in  large 
numbers  into  the  younger  Johannes'  house  and  adjacent  buildings ; 
and  into  the  Goimbah  fines.  Tbey  proceeded  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
wa]l  of  this  latter  enclosure,  and  entered  the  narrow  lane  which 
skirted  our  compound  on  that  side.  A  screen  of  canvas  now  only 
separated  them  from  our  position,  for  the  enclosing  wall  was  so  low 
that  an  easy  jump  would  have  cleared  it.  I  was  on  the  roof  of  the 
outhouses,  at  the  south-west  angle,  when  Lieutenant  Hardinge  sum- 
moned me  to  the  defence  of  the  lane.  I  at  once  comprehended  the 
danger,  and  hurried  to  the  single  loophole  by  which  the  lane  was 
commanded.  Fortunately,  the  fire  from  it  completely  enfiladed  the 
lane,  except  where  two  projecting  pillars,  which  supported  a  pillar 
underneath  G-rant's  bastion,  interrupted  its  line.  No  sooner  did  the 
enemy  see  me  at  this  post  than  some  ran  back,  while  a  number  took 
shelter  behind  the  portico  pillars,  and  from  which  their  muskets  pro- 
truded. The  projecting  muzzle  of  my  rifle  prevented  their  leaving 
their  cover,  and  without  doing  so  they  could  not  reach  me,  but  dis- 
charged their  muskets  at  an  angle  harmlessly.  At  my  right  hand 
was  a  large  loophole,  which  it  was  necessary  to  close.  A  private  of 
the  32nd,  who  joined  me,  creeping  on  hands  and  knees  along  the 
roof,  brought  some  boards,  with  which  the  opening  was  quickly  bar- 
ricaded. And  only  just  in  time ;  for  the  enemy  outside  nred  heavily 
upon  the  spot,  and  more  than  one  bullet  fell  at  our  feet,  hot  and  flat- 
tened, from  the  screen  which  we  had  put  up.  The  enemy  outside  now 
began  to  throw  over  pickaxes  and  shovels  to  those  beneath  the  por- 
tico, and  our  position  became  critical.  Had  they  made  a  hole  mto 
Grant's  bastion  and  poured  in  through  it,  our  post  might  have  been 
taken.  At  this  moment  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  European  behind  me, 
and  addressing  the  party,  without  turning,  begged  that  the  wall  in 
rear  of  the  mutineers  might  be  loopholed,  and  musketry  opened  upon 
them.  The  person  was  Major  Banks.  He  approached  my  post  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  while  looking  out  incautiously,  received 
a  bullet  through  the  temples.  I  heard  the  heavy  fall,  and  turned  for 
a  second.  He  was  dead ;  he  never  moved,  and  I  resumed  my  guard 
over  the  enemy.  Long  was  I  kept  there,  firing  on  everv  one  who 
showed  himself,  from  two  double  rifles,  which  were  loaded  for  me  by  a 
faithful  chuprasie  at  my  side.  Afler  the  lapse  of  two  hours  assist- 
ance came.  A  mortar  was  brought  down  and  opened  on  the  enemy. 
The  shells  passing  close  over  our  heads  burst  among  the  crowds 
below,  while  we  threw  ourselves  flat  Blong  the  parapet.  The  enemy 
soon  fled,  those  detained  beneath  the  porch  springing  across  the  lane 
with  the  speed  of  lamplighters.  As  they  made  off,  a  heavy  fire  was 
opened  upon  them  from  the  top  of  the  brigade  mess.     I  did  not 

fet  down  from  my  post  till  late  in  the  afternoon :  and  then  Major 
banks'  body  was  removed.  It  was  buried,  as  was  usual  with  us,  the 
same  night,  sewn  up  in  a  white  sheet.  Since  the  deaths  had  become 
numerous,  co£SnB  had  not  been  used  (^e  bad  not,  indeed,  the  means 

^  z  2 
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of  making  them) ;  bufc'  the  bodies  used  to  be  sewn  up  iu  sheets,  or 
bedding,  and  several  were. committed  to  the  ground  in  the  same 
grave," 

Mr.  Edwards's,  as  well  as  Colonel  Bourchier's  work,  is  more  a 
personal  narrative  than  a  historical  document.    The  former  was 
a  magistrate  and  collector  at  Budaon  in  Rohilcimd.    His  posi- 
tion at  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
one,  as  he  was  the  sole  European  officer  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  had  a  lawless  population  of  no  less  than  1,100,000 
under  his  surveillance.     Fortunately  he  had  sent  away  his 
wife  and  ehild  to  Nynee  Tal,  a  place  of  comparative  safety,  and 
had,  therefore,  only  his  own  personal  security  to  look  after, 
when  he  was  informed  by  a  short  note  from  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
joint  magistrate,  that  the  ^laols  had  been  broken  open,  and  that 
among  tne  escaped  convicts  was  a  notorious  villain,  Nujjao 
Khan,  who  was  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  having 
attempted  the  life  of  another  magistrate.     The  narrative  of 
Mr.  Edwards's  sufferings  and  escape  is  full  of  interest,  and  illus- 
trates the  career  of  those  who,  flying  into  the  junffle,  depended 
upon  the  natives  for  protection  and  subsistence.     It  tells  many 
a  painful  tale ;  but  it  also  exhibits  a  man  patient  under  adver* 
sity,  and  looking  to  the  Qod  and  Father  of  us  all  for  guidanoe  and 
support.     Mr.  ildwards,  on  leaving  his  once  happy  home,  first 
made  for  Futtehghur,  where  he  found  several  Igngliah  families ; 
but  this  fort  was  so  beset  with  mutinous  battalions,  that  he  fdt 
it  prudent  to  withdraw.    In  vain,  however,  did  he  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  majority  of  the  others  to  follow  his  example. 
They  determined  to  remain,  although  the  peril  was  imminent ; 
and  their  miserable  destruction  is  now  matter  of  history.    The 
next  station  in  which  Mr.  Edwards  found  a  temporary  shelter 
was  Dhurumpore ;  but  owing  to  the  mutiny  of  Uie  41st  and  10th 
Native  Infantry,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Probyn  and  &mily,  consisting  of  four  children,  to  a  small  vil- 
lage across  the  Kamgunga,  under  the  doubtful  protection  of 
Hurdeo  Buksh,  a  wmlthjr  proprietor,  where  they  experienced 
every  kind  of  discomfort  in  a  miserable  outhouse.    Here,  too, 
the  little  partv  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by 
rumours  that  the  mutineers  were  on  their  track,  and  that  large* 
sums  of  money  had  been  offered  for  their  heads,  and  that  even 
their  present  protector  could  not  much  longer  shield  them  from 
haroL    What  added  to  the  distress  of  their  situation  was,  that 
they  could  distinctly  hear  the  firing  at  Futtehghur,  and   in 
other  directions,  and  the  suspense  of  those  moments  became  fear* 
fully  painfttL  On  more  than  one  occasion  they  had  to  make  instant 
preparationa  for  a  start;  and  onoe  they  were  obliged  to  seek 
Ae  deeper  recesses  of  the  jangle  for  sai^jr.    The  weariness  and 
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misery  of  such  journeyings  is  well  described  in  the  following 
extract : — 

"  The  road  leading  to  the  Bamgan^  from  the  village,  was  one 
mass  of  mud  and  water ;  poor  Mrs.  ]^robyn  was  scarcely  able  to 
irade  through  it,  and  we  could  afford  her  but  little  assistance.  We 
bad  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  the  boat,  when  a 
breathless  messenger  met  us  from  Dhurumpore,  telling  us  to  turn 
back  at  once,  and  proceed  to  a  village  beyond  Kussowrah  instead  of 
to  the  boat ;  as  the  sepoys  were  in  full  march  from  Futt^hghur  to 
attack  Dhurumpore,  and  that  Hurdeo  Buksh  had  gone  out  to  meet 
them  with  his  people.  We  returned  back  in  accordance  with  these 
orders ;  every  moment  expecting  to  hear  the  firing  commence. 

"  We  had  gone  about  three  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  village 
indicated,  when  we  were  overtaken  bv  a  second  messenger  from 
Dhurumpore,  ordering  us  back  to  the  Doat ;  as  the  sepoys,  who  bad 
advancea  some  way  towards  Dhurumpore,  had  retreated,  and  were 
reported  to  be  re-crossing  the  Ganges.  Accordingly  we  again 
retraced  our  steps,  and  stopped  half  an  hour  in  Kussowrah  to  rest ; 
as  Mrs.  Probyn,  who  had  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  shown 
the  most  patient  fortitude,  was  very  much  exhausted,  and  her  clothes 
saturated  with  wet  and  mud.  We  were  not  allowed  to  remain  long, 
but  were  ordered  off,  as  we  thought  finally,  to  embark  in  the  boat» 
G^od  mercifully,  however,  ordered  it  otherwise. 

''  When  about  half-way  between  Kussowrah  and  the  river,  we  held 
a  consultation  together ;  it  was  determined,  as  a'  last  resource,  that 
Probyn  should  go  on  ahead  of  us,  try  to  get  across  the  river  to 
Dhurumpore,  and  procure  an  interview  with  Hurdeo  Buksh ;  as  we 
thought  that  by  so  doing,  he  might  prevail  on  him  not  to  expose  us 
to  a  cruel  death  by  sending  us  down  the  river  without  a  guard,  and 
with  boatmen  who  would  certainly  desert  us.  He  started;  and 
Mrs.  Probyn,  the  children,  Wuzeer  Singh,  and  I  followed,  and  afcer 
much  fatigue  reached  the  bank  of  the  Kamgunga.  We  were  dis- 
mayed at  finding  the  stream,  instead  of  heins  in  flood  as  we  expected, 
a  mere  thread ;  so  that  the  villagers  on  either  bank  could,  without 
much  difficulty,  reach  the  boat  with  their  matehlocks  as  it  passed 
down,  and  destroy  us.  No  boat,  however,  was  on  the  bank,  which 
was  one  mass  of  thick  mud.  A  log  of  wood  furnished  a  seat  for  Mrs. 
Probyn,  who  was  by  this  time  much  exhausted ;  and  a  cloth  was 

2)read  for  the  children  on  the  driest  spot  we  could  find,  where  they 
ept  in  their  innocence  as  soundly  and  securely  as  if  they  had  been 
in  their  beds. 

''In  this  position  we  remained  for  about  an  hour,  and  were 
expressing  our  surprise  that  Probyn,  who  had  crossed  the  river  at 
the  ferry,  was  so  long  in  rejoining  us ;  when  we  were  hailed  by  a 
man,  who,  we  saw  by  the  moonlight,  was  approaching  us  from  some 
distance  down  the  stream.  He  proved  to  be  the  connexion  of 
Hurdeo  Buksh  who  had  visited  us  with  the  '  collector'  some  daya 
previously,  and  we  augured  no  good  from  his  appearance.    On  this 


occasion, 


however,  be  agreeably  disi^pY^ixxted  our  f(Nrebodings;  for  he 
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eave  us  tbe  welcome  order  to  go  back  to  Kussowrab,  and  there  mwmit 
further  inatructionB.  We  accordinglj  set  out :  I  took  one  of  the 
children  (Leslie)  on  mj  back,  and  carried  in  mj  arms  mj  poor  little 
friend  the  babj :  now '  poor'  no  longer ;  for  he  is  ^  before  tne  throne 
of  Gk)d/  who  has  called  him  to  Himself.  We  met  one  of  the 
Thakoors,  who  lent  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Frobjn :  she  being  too  much 
fatigued  to  proceed  without  his  help.  We  reached  our  old  quarters 
about  d  A-H.,  soaking  wet,  and  thoroughly  worn  out ;  as  we  had  been 
moving  almost  continuously  from  6  p.m.  In  about  an  hour  after  our 
arrival,  Frobyn  joined  us.  He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  aee 
Hurdeo  Bnksh,  who  was  at  first  displeased  at  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance ;  but  after  Frobyn  had  explained,  was  very  gracious,  and 
assured  him  that  for  the  present  he  would  abandon  all  intention  of 
sending  us  dovm  the  river.    We  then  joined  in  prayer  and  thanks- 

fiving  to  Ood  for  His  gracious  interference  in  our  behalf,  in  thus 
elivering  us  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  from  this  imminent  danger ; 
entreating,  at  the  same  time,  His  guidance  and  protection  for  the 
future." 

And  again : — 

*^  On  Saturday  the  26th,  we  heard  that  we  might  return  at  night- 
fall to  Kussowrah.  A  boat  was  in  the  afternoon  sent  to  take  off 
.Mrs.  Fiobyn  and  the  children ;  for  the  waters  were  now  deep  enough 
between  Dhurumpore  and  Bunjepoorah.  An  elephant  was  also  sent 
to  assist  in  carrymg  us  off.  The  Frobyns  went  in  the  boat,  and  I 
and  Wuzeer  Singh  on  the  elephant.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  ridden  one  of  these  animals  Astride  and  barebacked,  and  as  we 
had  to  go  through  deep  water  and  mud,  half-wading,  half-swimming, 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  stick  on.  We  felt  it  a  more  blessed  deliver- 
ance getting  away  from  Bunjepoorah,  and  w^ere  leaUy  in  a  state  of 
cheerful  excitement  on  reaching,  about  9  p.m.,  our  old  quarters, 
where  we  were  received  by  Kussuree.  The  place  had,  immediately 
on  our  departure,  and  until  within  a  few  hours  before  our  return, 
been  occupied  by  the  cattle,  so  our  quarters  were  as  filthy  and  dis- 
agreeable as  when  we  first  came  to  them  from  Dhurumpore ;  but 
filthy  as  they  were,  we  looked  upon  them  as  most  comfortable  and 
commodious,  after  our  sufferings  during  the  previous  fortnight  at 
Buniepoorah. 

**The  poor  little  baby  was  by  this  time  much  exhausted,  and 
breathing  very  hard.  His  mother,  whose  unceasing  care  and  devo- 
tion had  been  the  means  of  keeping  him  alive  hitherto,  procured 
after  much  difficulty  some  hot  water  for  a  warm  bath  for  him,  which 
seemed  to  restore  him ;  she  then  laid  him  down  on  a  charpoy  and  lay 
down  beside  him.  She  was  perfectly  exhausted,  having  had  no  re»t 
for  aevend  nights  previously,  during  which  she  had  to  keep  him  in 
her  .arms,  and  she  soon  feel  asleep.  I  was  lying  down  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  suddenly  missing  the  neavy  breatning,  went  up  to  the  bed 
to  look  at  the  child :  all  was  still,  and  the  little  spirit  nad  fled.  I 
woke  up  the  parents,  who,  although  in  deep  grief  at  losing  their 
Bweet  child,  felt  thankful  that  its  death  had  been  natonl,  and  not  by 
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the  lumds  of  assafisixu.  We  all  knelt  down,  and  prayed  beside  the 
little  bodj ;  and  then  I  went  out  with  Wuzeer  Singh,  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  to  look  for  a  dry  spot  where  we  might  dig  a  grave 
for  him.  This  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  at  last  we  found 
a  spot  under  some  trees,  which  was  not  inundated,  nor  likely  to  be 
BO.  When  all  was  prepared,  the  poor  father  took  the  little  body, 
wrapped  in  a^  sheet,  m  his  arms,  and  Mrs.  Frobyn  followed,  leaning 
on  my  arm. 

^  We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  cattle  which  were 
penned  in  the  enclosure.  I  read  a  few  sentences  of  the  burial  ser- 
yice  over  him.  There  was  no  time  for  more,  as  day  was  fast  break- 
ing, and  we  dare  not  be  seen  beyond  the  village  in  the  daylight ;  so 
we  laid  him  in  his  little  resting-place,  'dust  to  dust,  ashes  to 
ashes,  in  sure  and  certain  hope,'  and  hastily  covered  him  in.  I 
almost  envied  his  quiet  rest." 

Fortunately,  they  knew  where  to  look  for  healing  consola- 
tion : — 

"  Our  morning  service  to-day  was  one  of  peculiar  solemnity ;  for 
we  knew  not  how  soon  our  own  fate  might  be  the  same  as  that  of 
those  dear  friends  and  acquaintances  so  lately  with  us  in  health  and 
vigour,  and  who  we  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  had  all  been  mas- 
sacred. In  the  midst  of  this  depression,  the  reflection  came  upon 
me  with  a  peculiar  soothing  and  strengthening  power,  that  the 
petition  in  the  Litany — '  That  it  might  please  Ood  to  succour,  help, 
and  comfort  all  that  are  in  danger,  necessity,  and  tribulation,'  which 
we  knew  would  be  offered  in  earnestness  on  this  day  for  us  by  our 
beloved  relations  and  friends  wherever  they  were,  and  by  thousands 
of  Gk)d's  ser\'ants  throughout  the  earth,  would,  no  doubt,  go  up  with 
acceptance,  and  that  we  would  yet  be  saved  and  be  reunited  to  our 
people.  The  intimation,  also,  in  the  11th  of  Hebrews,  that  some  of 
God's  people  through  faith  had  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
seemed  to  be  lit  up,  as  it  were,  with  a  gleam  of  light  as  I  read  it. 
If  they  had  been  thus  saved,  why  might  we  not  hope  to  be  so  also  ? 
The  arm  that  saved  them  was  not  shortened  that  it  could  not  save 
us,  and  the  ear  that  heard  and  answered  their  prayers  was  equally 
open  and  ready  to  receive  ours,  offered  as  they  were  in  the  name  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  same  Saviour  and  all-powerful  Advocate.  Already 
has  the  promise, '  I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble  and  will  deliver  him,' 
been  fuliilled  so  singularly  in  my  own  case,  that  surely  it  does  not 
now  become  me  to  doubt.  My  heart  was  thus  raised  from  the 
borders  of  despair  to  nearly  an  assured  hope  and  almost  to  cheer- 
fulness." 

Eventually  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Probyn,  and  the  two  children — 
two  had  drooped  and  died  from  the  excess  of  their  privationa — 
were  enabled  to  drop  down  the  river,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Cawnpore,  not,  however,  without  passinff  through  many  dangers, 
and  eluding  them  in  a  most  provxde&tial  manner.  At  Cawnpore 
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they  joined  the  European  company,  and  found  ultimate  security 
at  Allaliabad. 

In  Colonel  Bourchi^s  work,  we  have  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  Tolumes  of  either  Mr.  Ghibbins  or  Mr.  Edwards.  He  dives 
into  no  profound  theories,  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
mutinies.  He  is  a  soldier,  and  views  the  whole  affair  with  a 
soldier's  eye ;  he  looks  at  the  outbreak  as  a  magistrate  would  a 
city  riot,  and  attributes  it  to  a  deficiency  in  the  police,  or  rather 
military,  force  of  the  country.  The  late  lamented  (General 
Nicholson  was  of  the  same  opinion.  "Neither  greased  cartridges, 
the  annexation  of  Oude,  nor  the  paucity  of  European  officers 
were  the  causes,"  observed  this  gallant  soldier,  who,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  admirably  acquainted  with  the  native  character. 
'^  For  years  I  have  watched  the  army,  and  felt  sure  they  only 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  try  their  strength  with  us." 

When  the  disturbances  commenced  in  Bengal,  Colonel 
Bourchier  was  stationed  in  the  Punj&b,  where  the  enereetic  Sir 
John  Lawrence  at  once  took  measures  for  the  security  of  his  own 
province,  and  organized  measures  for  the  relief  of  toe  distressed 
European  regiments  beyond  the  frontier.  A  moveable  column 
was  formed,  to  which  Colonel  Bourchier  was  attached,  and  this 
agile  band  patrolling  the  country  with  startling  rapidity, 
crushed  the  incipient  mutiny  wherever  it  reared  its  pestilential 
head. 

How  many  of  the  massacres  which  took  place  might  have 
been  spared,  but  for  the  infatuation  of  the  officers  in  command 
of  native  divisions.  "  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  revolution," 
remarks  the  colonel,  "  seems  more  wonderful  than  the  temper 
evinced  by  every  officer  of  the  native  army,  if  you  onlv  hinted 
at  the  probability  of  his  corps  goiug  wrong;  while  the  same 
man  would  willingly  allow  that  no  other  was  safe."  *  Thus  the 
truthfulness  of  the  old  adage,  "  Every  crow  thinks  its  own  bairn 
the  whitest,"  was  fully  verified.  Take,  for  example,  the  affiur 
of  Sealkote.  To  raise  the  moveable  column  that  was  to  patrol 
the  Punj&b,  it  was  necessarv  to  withdraw  the  European  troops 
from  this  station.  Sir  John  "Lawrence  implored  Brigadier  Brind 
not  to  fancy  that  the  political  horizon  was  growing  clearer; 
adding  that  the  interests  of  individual  stations  must  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Yet  even 
with  this  warning,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  disarm  the  troops  at  Mean  Meer,  the  46th  Native  Infantry 
and  a  wing  of  the  9th  Cavalry  remained  armed  at  Sealkote, 
until  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eurqiean  troops,  when  to 
disarm  them  was  possible.  What  a  commentary  might  be 
written  upon  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  that  ''the 
interests  of  individual  stations  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
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with  the  salvation  of  the  country."  What  hundreds  of  lives, 
what  an  extent  of  misery  and  humiliation,  would  have  been 
spared  this  country,  if  the  same  view  had  governed  other  rulers 
and  persons  in  authority,  at  the  first  blast  of  the  storm.  Had 
even  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  possessed  the  prescient  knowledge  of 
his  brother,  and  had  the  moral  courage  to  have  fallen  back  upon 
Cawnpore,  so  as  to  keep  the  highroad  open  to  the  North- Western 
provinces,  how  different  would  have  Deen  the  result.  It  is  true 
we  should  have  abandoned  the  territory  of  Oude  by  abandoning 
its  capital.  But  were  we  not  eventually  compelled  to  do  so  P  Had 
the  other  course  been  adopted,  the  massacres  of  Futtehghur  and 
Cawnpore  would  not  have  tarnished  the  pages  of  history ;  Delhi 
would  have  been  supplied  with  troops,  diverted  from  their  proper 
course,  to  relieve  temporarily  straggling  companies  of  Europeans 
or  isolated  forts;  and  that  vast  slaughter  which  more  than 
decimated  the  assaulting  columns  would  never  have  taken 
place. 

Colonel  Bourchier's  moveable  column  having  done  effective 
service  in  the  Punj&b,  and  perfectly  tranquillized  the  province, 
was  despatched  in  all  haste  in  company  with  other  regiments  to 
Delhi,  the  centre  of  the  mutiny.  This  gallant  soldier,  though 
not  actively  engaged  during  the  siege,  being  kept  rather  as  a 
reserve,  gives  some  graphic  pictures  of  the  taking  of  the  city, 
in  several  of  which  there  is  ample  room  for  comment,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  British  soldier  behind  the  scenes  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Beferring  to  the  fighting  within  the  walls,  he  observes : — 

"  Unfortunately,  that  terrible  license  invariably  consequent  on  the 
capture  of  a  besieged  city  was  deeply  indulged  in.  At  the  very 
entrance  were  large  stores  filled  wiin  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  in  the 
greatest  abundance ;  and  for  a  time  our  tenure  of  the  position  we 
had  gained  was  deeply  iiuperilled.  Our  guard  fell  victims  to  their 
vice,  and  were  all  rouraered  at  their  posts,  while  champagne  was  taken 
by  the  followers  outside  the  city  to  the  Ludlow  Castle,  and  sold  for 
aoout  threepence  a  bottle." 

However,  we  learn  in  another  page  that  though  the  passions 
of  the  troops  were  by  drink  and  revenge  worked  up  to  burning 
heat,  not  a  case,  it  is  believed,  was  heard  of  a  woman  or  a  child 
having  been  intentionally  hurt. 

The  colonel's  style  is  as  dashing  as  his  gallantry,  and  in 
estimating  the  qualities  of  his  booK  we  cannot  forbear  illus- 
trating his  pleasant  way  of  telling  an  anecdote  by  an  extract. 
It  will  show  the  reader,  too,  that  though  war  is  a  terrible  thing, 
and  men  exposed  to  its  fury  may,  i^t  the  first  onset,  shudder  at  its 
approach,  they  soon  forget  its  horrots,  and  can  become  jocular 
even  on  a  pcnlous  marcSi. 
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"  A  more  serious  eDgagement,  followed  bj  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
portion  of  our  force  engaged,  took  place  later  in  the  afternoon. 

*'  To  secure  our  flanks,  some  companies  of  the  93rd  Highlanders, 
two  guns,  and  a  troop  of  Lancers  had  been  posted  at  a  village  fronting 
the  Fort  of  Jellalabad,  at  that  time  held  by  the  enemy  in  force.  All 
things  seemed  quiet ;  and,  having  been  ordered  to  procure  a  return 
of  the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  in  the  dep6t,  and  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country  and  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  I  galloped  off,  and  from  the  top  of  a  large  house  inside 
the  enclosure,  witnessed,  with  several  others,  what  appeared  to  be  a 
dire  disaster. 

**  From  the  direction  of  the  advanced  picquet  alluded  to,  a  cloud  of 
dust  at  first  was  seen,  then  a  few  horsemen  and  loose  horses,  afVer 
them  the  troop  of  dragoons  and  my  two  guns,  and  last  of  all  the 
Highlanders,  running  towards  the  main  body  of  the  convoy  in  the 
maddest  confusion ;  yet  no  enemy  was  in  view,  and  no  firing  was 
heard;  still  that  the  detachment  was  flying  from  some  imminent 
danger  there  was  no  doubt,  and  with  our  glasses  we  could  see  the 
remainder  of  the  party  getting  under  arms.  Not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost ;  and  a  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  scene  of  action.  There 
a  scene  the  most  ridiculous  conceivable  was  being  enacted :  peal  after 
peal  of  uncontrollable  laughter  greeted  us,  as  with  anxious  faces  we 
rode  into  the  bivouac ;  and  it  was  some  time  ere  we  could  discover 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  apparent  disaster  and  subsequent  mirth. 

"  It  appears  that,  while  idly  dozing  on  the  ground,  two  officers 
espied  in  a  tree  an  immense  bees' -nest.  Possessed  by  the  demon  of 
mischief,  they  commenced  pelting  it  with  clods;  and  this  not 
answering  their  purpose,  a  lance  was  thrown,  with  deadly  aim,  into 
the  centre  of  it. 

**  The  disgraceful  flight  we  had  witnessed  was  now  easily  accounted 
for ;  one  (^  the  perpetrators  of  the  mischief  was  dangerously  ill 
from  the  effects ;  but,  aa  a  body,  the  kilted  Highlanders  suffered 
most,  and  they  bolted,  taking  with  them  more  bees  than  they  carried 
in  their  bonnets.  The  result  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that 
'idleness  is  the  root  of  all  eviL'  The  convoy,  without  iiirther 
adventure,  returned  late  at  night  to  camp.'* 

When  Delhi  was  captured.  Colonel  Bourchier  moyed  about 
the  country,  Quieting  the  disturbed  districts,  and  relieving 
oppressed  garrisons.  His  route  lay,  however,  south-east,  by 
Agra  and  Cawnpore,  which  last  place  he  reached  in  time  to  join 
the  forces  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  eager  for  the  possession  of 
Lucknow,  and  the  punishment  of  the  aBsassins  of  European 
women  and  children. 
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Art.  v.— CAIRO'S  SERMONS. 

Sermons  htf  the  Bev.  John  Caird,  M.A.    Edinburgh  &  London : 
W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.    1858. 

The  elements  which  constitute  ministerial  popularity  are  not 
unfrequently  different  from  those  which  ensure  '  ministerial 
success.  Whosoever  by  the  blessing  of  God  becomes  the  means  of 
leading  others  to  exercise  genuine  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  to 
manifest  that  allegiance  by  a  distinctively  Christian  life,  is  a  ser- 
vanty  owned  by  the  Great  Master  Himself.  The  object  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  purpose  of  the  ministrv,  is  not  the  attraction  of 
crowds,  the  production  of  intellectual  pleasure,  or  of  passing 
emotion,  nor  tne  collection  of  money  for  charitable  purposes — it  is 
the  moral  renovation  of  the  world.  More  honoured  far  is  he  who, 
in  the  retirement  of  a  rural  district,  trains  souls  for  heaven,  and 
fits  men  for  life,  than  the  preacher  whose  splendid  gifts  of  oratory 
merely  attract  curious  crowds,  gratify  their  emotional  religiosity, 
or  who,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  that  hybrid  class  which 
presides  over  the  temporalities  of  spirituality,  fills  the  capacious 
treasury.  His  may  not  be  the  applause  of  men,  nor  the  dis- 
tinctions awarded  to  the  orator  oi  the  day — his  may  be  the 
cold  shrug  and  the  harsh  word,  stinging  to  the  soul  and  wound- 
ing the  sensitive  heart — his  may  be  difficulties  and  trials, 
pinching  want,  and  discouraging  hauteur  &om  the  purse-proud, 
i^orant,  self-satisfied  "  deacon  ;"  but  his  also  are  the  approba- 
tion of  His  Master,  the  moral  elevation  which  successful 
spiritual  work  ensures,  and  the  noblest  results  which  Man  can 
achieve.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  judge  of  things  by  a  standard 
of  eztemalism,  we  have  well  nigh  been  talked  over  into  con- 
founding, even  in  such  matters,  appearance  with  reality,  and 
noise  with  sound.  It  may  be  that  to  such  causes  not  a  little  of  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  pulpit  ministrations  is  due.  Our  young 
men  will  cultiyate  the  showy  in  preference  to  the  solid,  tal& 
instead  of  thought — philosophy,  falsely  so  called — and  a  style 
which  we  cannot  characterize  better  than  as  the  "  heroic  "  of 
certain  penny  publications,  instead  of  expounding  Gospel  truth 
in  language  plain  and  forcible,  if  they  find  that  such  per- 
formances give  them  a  claim  to  distinction  with  the  uninformed 
or  the  ill-informed.  Under  such  a  process,  vital  religion  must 
decline ;  men  of  sense  will  be  disgusted  and  good  men  shocked ; 
while  ^ort-lived  success  by-aud-^y^  gives  place  to  mutual 
dislike. 
Oar  readers  will  not  suppo^  ^^i  we  either  ignore  or  dis- 
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parage  ministerial  popularity.  For  good  or  for  evil  it  is  a 
power;  and  both  he  that  wields  it,  and  they  who  are  the  means 
of  bestowing  it,  are  responsible  for  its  exercise.  To  analyze  the 
elements  or  the  dangers  of  it,  is  not  our  present  purpose ;  we 
rather  turn  to  the  more  grateful  task  of  showing  that  in  some 
measure  it  is  within  reach  of  the  many,  rather  than  being 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  few  who  now  enjoy  it.  If  by  any- 
thing we  say  we  shall,  in  however  small  a  degree,  contribute  to 
the  encouragem^it  of  any  of  our  readers,  or  to  rendering  the 
style  of  pulpit  ministrations  more  attractive,  we  shall  deem  our- 
selves indeed  richly  rewarded.  Let  us  confess  it,  that  on  leaving 
the  chapel  of  some  popular  preacher,  we  have  occasionally  been 
conscious  of  feelings  not  kindred  to  the  subject  which  had 
engaged  us.  How,  we  have  asked  ourselves,  does  it  come,  that 
a  thing  so  vapid  and  empty  is  capable  of  gathering  around  him 
such  multitudes  P  We  have  known  this  man ;  we  nave  watched 
him  as  a  youth,  we  have  followed  him  as  a  student,  we  have 
now  heard  him  as  a  preacher.  How  inferior  in  every  respect 
to  half  a  dozen  whose  names  occur  to  us,  and  who,  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  and  amid  not  a  little  difBculty,  are  infinitely 
more  deserving,  and  to  us  would  appear  more  likely  of  success, 
than  this  man !  Admitting  that  there  are  diversities  of  gift, 
and  peculiarities  of  qualification,  in  voice,  and  gesture,  and 
speech,  do  these  alone  account  for  the  difference,  or  is  there  not 
something  which  may  yet  be  attempted  to  raise  the  general 
platform  of  ministerial  attractiveness?  We  believe  there  is. 
It  concerns,  in  our  opinion,  the  subject-matter,  the  arrangement, 
and  the  style  of  preaching. 

1.  To  say  that  the  burden  of  the  sermon  should  be  the 
high  and  holy  truths  of  the  Gospel,  is  but  to  utter  a  truism. 
Yet  withal  there  is  something  in  judicious  selection,  and  in 
preserving  the  equipoise  or  right  balance  of  truths.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  preacher  must  be  to  adapt  his 
teaching  to  the  peculiar  state  of  his  audience — another  to 
present  Christianity  as  an  organism.  He  that  lays  exclusive 
stress  on  faith  alone,  is  apt  to  engender  in  his  hearers  an  intd- 
lectual  belief  without  heart-emotions  or  life-practice.  He  that 
chiefly  dilates  on  the  moral  renovation  produced  by  the  Gospel, 
is  apt  to  induce  only  a  sentimental  admiration  of  the  moral 
cDSthetics  of  Christianity.  The  preacher  who  turns  the  pulpit 
mainly  into  an  arena  for  theological  controversy,  or  meta- 
physical disquisition,  errs  as  much  as  he  who  only  addresses  the 
feelings  of  his  audience.  The  right  combination  of  these  various 
elements  implies  a  thorough  understanding,  not  only  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  of  their  interconnexion ;  not 
only  of  the  anatomy  but  of  the  physiology  of  the  Bible.   It  also 
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implies  a  close  aoquaintanceship  with  the  hearts  and  homes, 
with  the  minds  and  lives,  of  those  to  whom  you  minister. 

2.  It  is  of  the  g;reatest  importance  to  have  unity  of  purpose. 
The  pleader,  the  philosopher,  the  man  of  science,  the  litterateur 
— each  one  sets  before  himself  some  one  definite  object.  The 
more  steadily  he  pursues  it,  bringing  every  argument  and 
illustration  to  bear  upon  it,  the  more  fully  will  he  secure  his 
aim.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  preacher.  He  also  should 
have  some  definite  object — whether  of  truth  to  explain,  or  of 
dut^  to  enforce.  To  this  every  train  of  reasoning,  every 
vanety  of  illustration,  should  be  made  subservient.  A  sermon 
of  which  the  main  purpose  cannot  be  carried  away  in  one  or 
two  sentences,  is  comparatively  pointless.  Many  and  varied 
avenues  of  thought  may  be  opened  up,  but  only  one  road  can 
be  followed,  and  only  one  goat  sought.  Whether  the  method 
adopted  be  anal}rtical  and  textual,  or  synthetic  and  discursive, 
this  general  rule  should  be  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the 
preacher,  and  he  should  ever  ask  himself:  What  is  it  that  I 
would  have  my  hearers  know,  feel,  or  do — to  what  object  am  I 
employing  my  energies,  and  engaging  their  time  and  atten- 
tion? 

3.  Each  man  has  his  own  mental  idiosyncrasy,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  own  peculiar  form  and  style.  The  secret  of  stylistic 
beautv  Ues,  we  are  convinced,  in  naturalness;  as,  indeed,  all 
artistic  perfection  lies  in  the  truthful  reproduction  of  reality. 
To  be  natural — to  use  words,  not  as  a  cloak,  but  as  a  dress,  for 
thought ;  to  adopt  language  which  most  clearly  and  pellucidly 
discloses  the  meaning  mtended  to  be  conveyed ;  to  be  natural — 
to  be  ourselves,  and  not  to  attempt  to  be  some  other  person — to 
create  a  corresponding  form  for  our  own  thoughts  and  views — 
is,  we  believe,  a  necessary  condition  of  attractiveness.  More 
persons,  by  far,  have  been  upset  in  the  ruts  which  thousands  of 
wheels  have  made  in  the  beaten  track,  than  by  traveUing  even 
over  nigged  and  unbroken  ground.  You  may  be  yourself — 
although  this  is  not  very  easy — ^but  you  never  can  be  another. 
In  your  own  way,  and  as  befits  your  own  thinking,  you  may 
distinctly  and  distinctively  enunciate  your  Christian  thinking 
or  feeling;  but  you  never  can  attain  better  than  miserable 
mediocrity,  while  walking  manacled  in  the  fetters  of  schoolform, 
or  dragging  on  your  slender  form  the  heavy  armoury  of  another 
to  which  you  are  unused. 

The  limits  of  our  space  prevent  us  from  farther  dilating  on 
this  subject,  however  lull  of  interest.  But  it  opens  up  another 
and  kindred  topic — ^we  mean  that  of  national  peculiarities  of 
form  and  style.  These  may  be  aaid  to  originate,  partly  in 
natural  mental  diversity,  ana  Di^^y  vol  variety  of  education  or 
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social  circumstances.  To  confine  ourselyes  to  the  style  of 
pulpit  oratory — we  shall  not  expect  that,  however  Frenchman, 
German,  Englishman,  or  Scotchman,  may  agree  in  their  theo- 
logical yiews,  they  will  present  them  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Something  may  here  also  be  due  to  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  to  historical  connexions  with  the  past* 
Fluent  and  eloquent,  graceful  and  elegant — ponderous,  or  ad- 
dressed to  the  feelings — clear,  pointed,  chaste — argumentative 
and  metaphysical — such  are  the  adjectives  by  which  we  should, 
perhaps,  characterize  the  different  modes  and  forms  in  which, 
speaking  generally,  the  one  truth  will  be  presented  by  preachers 
of  different  nations.  The  Scotch  style  of  preaching,  more 
especially,  has  long  been  marked  by  a  peculiar  and  well- 
marked  type,  corresponding  both  to  the  religious  training  of 
that  people,  and  to  their  habits  of  thinking.  From  an  early 
period,  a  system  of  theology,  peculiarly  distinct,  consistent, 
and  developed  to  all  its  consequences,  has  been  current  among 
that  people.  It  were  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  text-book 
of  Calvinism  more  lucid,  full,  or  Judicious,  than  the  '*  Shorter 
Gatechifion,''  which,  with  the  rudiments  of  secular  lore,  is,  in 
school  and  family,  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  memory  of  pro- 
bably nineteen-twentieths  of  Scottish  children.  This  catechism 
is  peculiarly  national.  We  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to  assert,  that 
its  theology  differs  from  that  of  Calvinism  generally — on  the 
contrary,  we  would  designate  it  as  a  moderate  exposition  of 
that  system  of  theology ;  nor  is  it  sectarian,  inasmuch  as  every 
Calvinist,  whatever  view  of  ecclesiastical  politics  he  entertains, 
might  adopt  it,  with,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  one 
clause  in  the  question  on  baptism.  But  its  form  of  close, 
continuous,  and  yet  gradual  reasoning,  is  singularly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  the  nation :  it  must  be  at 
home  in  Scotland ;  we  doubt  whether  it  could  be  permanently 
at  home  in  any  other  country,  or  among  any  other  people. 
Formed,  we  may  almost  say,  under  such  training,  and  naturally 
fond  of  subtle  disquisition,  or  thorough  illustration,  a  Scotch 
audience  expects  what  is  popularly  designated  by  them  as 
"  good  nuUteri" — a  substratum  of  truth,  carefully  presented  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  guarded  against  all  misconception  or  error. 
Those  Scotch  preachers  which  are  best  known  in  England 
— such  as  Chalmers  and  Outhrie — ^perhaps,  give  scarcely  a  tedr 
impression  of  the  teaching  common  in  tne  if orth.  The  great 
and  ^ood  man  who,  in  CHasgow,  and  occasionally  in  London, 
electrified  the  thousands  who  hung  on  his  lips,  was  less  meta- 
physical in  the  pulpit  than  in  the  chair,  and  in  other  respects  also, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  represent  the  school  of  Scotch  theologians. 
The  noble  originator  of  ''ragged  schools,'^  whose  eloquence 
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now  fascinates  tlie  northern  metropolis,  is  more  distinguished  for 
vividness  of  illustration  and  pictorialness  of  description  than 
for  depth  of  thought,  or  closeness  of  reasoning.  In  some 
respects,  Mr.  Caird,  whose  sermons  are  now  before  us,  perhaps 
represents  Scotch  preachers  generallv  more  truly  than  either 
Chalmers  or  Outhrie,  however  superior  in  other  respects  they 
are  to  him*  Subsequent  remarks  will  show  that  we  are  not 
insensible  to  his  defects.'  We  speak  of  him  rather  as  a  repre- 
sentative, than  as  a  model,  of  Scottish  preaching. 

To  the  English  public  Mr.  Caird  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
author  of  a  sermon  on  "Religion  in  Common  Life,"  preached 
before  the  Queen  in  the  parish-church  of  Crathie,  near  Balmoral, 
printed  at  her  command,  and  since  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language.     With  that  production  we  are  not  at 
present  further  concerned,  than  to  say  that  its  excellence  lay 
chiefly  in  the  amount  of  sterling  good  sense  brought  to  bear 
on  a  subject  too  much  kept  out  of  view  in  ordinary  pulpit 
ministrations.     But   long  before  that  sermon  was   delivered, 
Mr.  Caird  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular  miniBters  in 
Edinburgh,  a  city  which,  on  the  whole,  possesses,  perhaps,  more 
eminent  preachers  than  any  other.     Finding  the  duties  of  a 
city  parish  too  onerous,  Mr.  Caird   accepted  the  small  rural 
living  of  Errol  in  Perthshire,   where  he  has  continued  till 
within  a  recent  period,  when  he  has  removed  to  a  church  erected 
for  him  in  the  west-end  of  Glasgow.     The  vast  commercial 
metropolis  of  Scotland  will,  no  doubt,  afford  him  a  congenial  field 
of  ministerial  usefulness,  and  his  accession  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  friends  of  evangelical  religion,  who  have  long  felt  that  the 
supply  of  ordinances  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing 
im.portance  of  that  city.    In  characterizing  Mr.  Caird  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Scottish  preaching  we  have  not  only  paid  him  a 
high  compliment,  but  in  part  already  indicated  our  opinion  of 
his  volume.     It  only  remains  to  give  a  more  detailed  estimate 
of  these  sermons. 

From  the  outset  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  their  argu- 
mentative character.  Throughout  the  preacher  not  only  reasons, 
but  reasons  continuously  and  progressively.  Gradually,  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  but  steadily  and  surely,  he  advances.  There 
is  a  peculiar  charm  about  such  a  process ;  not  only  is  the  interest 
sustained,  but  it  deej^ns  as  you  go  on ;  you  are  not  fascinated 
}3fy  beauty  of  expression  so  much  as  you  feel  a  kind  of  mental 
security  and  satisfaction  in  following  such  argumentation. 
Withal  there  is  no  exaggeration  about  the  preacher's  state- 
ment. You  are  ever  conscious  that  he  is  speaking  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  And  we  f^  convinced  that  there  is 
more  in  this  quality  than  appei^|^  at  first  sight.    We  could 
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mention  a  deserredly  popular  preacher,  who  has  neither  elo- 
quence nor  depth  of  thought,  hut  whose  main  strength 
kes  in  the  unexaggeratedness  and  cahnness  of  his  statements, 
which  irresistibly  carry  along  the  convictions  of  the  audience. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  two  most  argumen- 
tative sermons  in  this  volume,  the  first  and  the  last,  we 
cannot  discover  any  great  depth  of  reasoning  or  elevation  of 
sentiment.  The  reaaer  is  not  borne  aloft  into  re^ons  of 
mental  vision,  where  unexplored  fields  op«i  upon  him,  or 
where  he  can  descry  massive  thoughts  l^e  gigantic,  over- 
hanging rocks.  We  know  not  how  better  to  describe  Mr. 
Oaird's  style  of  thinking  and  ratiocination  than  by  saying  that 
it  deals  more  in  adjectives  than  substantives ;  in  other  words, 
he  is  more  conversant  with  adjuncts  and  qualities  than  with 
great  facts — ^with  details  than  with  principles.  Ahnoet  invari- 
ably, having  first  stated  his  subject  with  great  clearness,  he 
leaves  it,  and  proceeds  to  treat  of  its  accessories.  Thus,  in 
Sermon  III.,  on  Johniii.  7,  8,  instead  of  explaining  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration  or  detailing  its  phenomena,  he  discusses  three 
points  relating  to  it — its  supematuralness,  sovereignty,  and 
secrecy.  If  we  were  left  to  form  our  ideas  of  regeneration 
itself  from  that  discourse,  they  would,  to  say  the  least,  be 
exceedingly  meagre.  Secondary  details  are  correctly  given, 
but  the  broad  and  fundamental  facts  are  superfidallv  alluded  to. 
And  this  leads  us  to  notice  as  the  most  serious  defect  of  the 
volume,  that  the  great  cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  not 
always  presented  with  due  prominence.  We  are  far,  indeed, 
from  asserting  that  these  Discourses  are  not  evangelical,  or 
that  the  grand  and  fundamental  realities  of  Christianity  are 
ignored.  But  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  stand  out  in 
bolder  relief.  If  Mr.  Caird  should  think  us  somewhat  exacting 
in  our  requirements  on  this  head,  let  him  be  assured  that 
we  are  actuated  by  no  feding  inconsistent  with  the  respect 
and  admiration  which  are  justly  his  due.  Were  he  a  mere 
ordinary  sermonizer,  we  might  have  expressed  our  approbation 
in  more  general  and  unqualified  terms.  But  we  deem  our- 
selves warranted  in  applying  a  higher  standard  to  one  whose 
reputation  is  so  great,  and  whose  popular  gifts  render  his 

S>reaching  so  attractive ;  and  we  believe  him  to  be  capable  of 
ar  more  than  he  has  yet  accomplished.  He  has  been  placed, 
too,  by  Providence,  in  a  position  highly  favourable  to  the  full 
exercise  of  his  talents,  where  they  can  be  brought  to  act  on  a 
portion  of  society  inaccessible  to  many  of  his  brethren  of  equal 
or  superior  power.  We  are  anxious  he  should  make  the  most 
of  this  advantage— and  we  shall  delight  to  hear  him  discuss  the 
leading  verities  of  our  faith  more  fuUy  and  directly— detailing 
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the  story  of  Divine  redemption,  and  delineating  the  experiences 
and  growth  of  the  inner  life.  It  is,  in  one  word,  our  earnest 
desire  to  see  him — what  he  already  gives  promise  of  being — 
a  '^  burning  and  a  shining  light/'  not  only  to  his  own  com- 
munion, but  to  the  Church  Uniyersal. 


Abt.  VI.— MAEY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 

Lift  of  Maty  Anne  Schimmelpenninek,  Author  of  **  Select  Memoirs 
rf  FoH'Boyai;'  Ifc.  Edited  by  C.  C.  Hankin.  In  Two  Vols. 
London :  [Longmans. 

Can  there  be  a  human  life  which  does  not  a£Ebrd  some  instruc- 
tive lessons  to  those  who  are  made  acquainted  with  its  upward 
strivings,  its  manifold  perplexities,  defeats,  and  victories  P  If 
not,  how  are  we  to  decide  which  ought  to  be  published  and 
which  not?  Or  what  kind  of  teaching  must  a  life  convey  in 
order  to  merit  publication  P 

These  are  questions  which  though  difficult  are  ever  being 
practically  answered, — ^not  by  propounding  canons  that  shaU 
be  infallible  guides  to  executors  and  firien£ ;  but  by  fearlessly 
piling  biography  upon  biography,  and  autobiography  on  these 
again,  unol  it  reminds  one  of  the  noted  attempt  to  place  Ossa 
upon  Pelion.  The  only  law  which  seems  to  be  recognised  at 
present  is — ability,  or  otherwise,  on  the  parts  of  those  who  may 
possess,  or  have  access  to,  materials  for  such  works.  If  the 
very  idea  of  a  censor  of  the  press  were  not  alien  to  the  instincts 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  propose 
the  appointment  of  such  an  officer — ^were  it  only  in  mercy  to 
those  who  have  ex  officio  to  wade  through  such  masses  of 
unreadable  matter. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  find  the  life 
of  Hxs.  Schimmelpenninck — ^poetic  name ! — ^to  be  worthy  of 
meritorious  mention.  It  is  valuable  both  as  showing  how 
insufficient  the  highest  moral  education  is  to  satisfy  the  deep- 
longing  needs  of  the  soul,  and  for  the  impressions  which  she 
has  recorded,  that  such  men  as  Doctors  Darwin  and  Priestley, 
and  other  celebrities  of  that  period,  made  upon  her  at  a  time 
when  her  mind  was  without  any  mjlding  Btar  or  fixed  place  of 
rest. 

K.S. — ^VOL,  IV.  A  A 
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The  sulgect  of  these  Wnmes  was  lorn  in  1778.  Her  paienfe 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  Fnends — at  least,  in  extenial  con- 
formity— the  society  beans  at  that  time  in  a  very  inane,  lifelesa 
state ;  and  Mrs.  Schinuneipeniiinck  teUs  ns  that  ^'  they  noTer 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  tmth  in  Christ  Inminonsly 
set  forth."  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Ghdton,  was  a  woman  of  strong 
intellect,  and  strictest  morality,  bat  seemingly  a  stranger  to 
the  softening  influences  of  the  rdigion  of  Jesus.  She  was  yery 
assiduous,  however,  in  inculcating  upon  her  daughter  the  truths 
of  the  Bible ;  but  she  did  not  teach  them  as  if  she  leaned  upon 
them  for  daily  support  and  hope ;  but  rather  as  one  who  was 
merely  impressed  with  their  mors!  grandeur.  Thus  she  was  rather 
a  stoic  than  a  Christian ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  her  teaching 
her  child  to  bear  pain  like  that  ancient  school  of  philosophers 
— a  lesson  which  me  following  extracts  will  show  her  daughter 
to  have  aptly  learned. 

''  I  well  remember,"  says  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  '^  one  day,  when 
George  Bolt,  the  ^Friends'  dentist,  came  to  examine  my  teeth.  I 
agreed  to  hare  my  &ont  teeth  drawn  before  my  mother  came  in  from 
her  walk,  that  I  might  puzzle  her  as  to  my  classification,  as  I  should 
want  the  four  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  distinctire  mark  of  the 
primates.  I  sat  still  and  had  them  all  out,  that  it  might  be  orer 
when  she  arrived.  Qeorge  Bolt  said  I  was  the  '  best  little  girl  he  had 
eter  seen,*  and  took  from  his  pocket  a  paner  of  comfits  as  my  reward. 
But  I  drew  up  and  said,  ^  IX>  you  think  Ite^us,  and  X^ictetus,  and 
Seneca  would  take  a  reward  for  bearing  pain,  or  the  little  Spartan 
boys  P*  He  laughed  heartily,  and  my  mother  just  then  coming  in,  he 
said — *  Thy  Httle  girl  is  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  be  rewarded 
for  bearing  pain ;  but  still  I  hope  she  is  enough  of  a  duld  to  like 
these  comd&ts,  aa  a  mark  of  love  and  kindness ;'  to  which  I  acceded 
with  great  dcdight." — ^VoL  I.,  p.  7. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Schimmelpejininck  tells  ua  that  at  that  time 
she  was  exceedingly  fond  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton ''  (what  child 
is  not  ?) ;  and  the  influence  of  this  book,  together  with  the  in- 
struction of  her  mother,  led  her  thoro^hly  to  despise  outward 
ehow  of  all  kinds — especially  in  dress.  Hence  we  find  that  when 
« ladvy  who  wore  a  very  fine  head-dress,  came  to  take  tea  with 
the  nunily  one  evening,  Mary  Anne  went  up  to  her,  and 
inquired  **  what  she  had  done/  and  "  if  she  might  not  take  off 
her  fool's-cap ! " 

^Diese  incidents  will  suffice  to  show  the  reader  what  kind  of 
education  the  subject  of  this  memoir  received  in  her  eady 
youth — ^the  ^preat  evil  of  which,  disoonnected  aa  it  was  from 
Christian  prmciplee,  waa,  that  it  tended  to  induce  a  aelF-reliaat 
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and  ielf-Bofficient  spirit,  and  which  proved  afWwards  her  most 
baneful  poeseMion  when  the  light  of  a  higher  life  began  to 
dawn  upon  her. 

In  1785  her  parents  removed  to  Gbeat  Barr  House,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Joseph  Scott,  in  Staffordshire,  where  Mr.  Galton  often 
entertained  the  members  of  the  Limar  Society.  AmoDgst  these 
were  some  of  the  most  vigorous  intellects  of  that  time — Messrs. 
Boidton,  Watt,  and  Edgeworth — ^Doctors  Withering,  Priestley, 
Stoke,  Parr,  and  others. 

Here  is  a  good  picture  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  has  given  us 
of  her  conception  of  two  of  these  at  that  period : — 

''I  weU  remember  that  in  the  assembly  of  these  distinguished 
men,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Boulton,  by  his  noble  manners,  ms  fine 
countenance  (which  much  resembled  that  of  Louis  XIY.),  and  princely 
munificence,  stood  pre-eminently  as  the  great  Mno^ias ;  eveft  as 
a  child  I  used  to  feel,  when  Dr.  friestley  entered  after  him,  that  the 
glory  of  the  one  was  terrestrial,  that  of  the  other  celestial ;  and 
utterly  far  as  I  am  removed  from  a  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  Br. 
Priestley's  theological  creed,  I  cannot  but  here  record  this  evidmce 
of  the  eternal  power  of  any  portion  of  truth  held  in  vitality.'* — 
Vol.  L,  p.  38. 

Tlie  reader  will  feel  that  there  is  considerable  ambigoity  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  extract — ^that,  indeed,  without  serious 
limitation,  it  is  liable  to  exception. 

"  How  often,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  '*  have  I  wished  in  after  liie 
that  those  who  were  in  possession  of  far  more  complete  views  of 
Christian  truth  than  Br.  Triestley  had  held  them  half  as  vitally.  I 
have  often  thought  that  some  estimable  Unitarians,  whom  I  have 
known,  resembled  a  liYin|;  man  with  the  loss  of  some  important  limb ; 
while  I  have  unhappily  lived  to  see  many  orthodox  professors,  who, 
like  a  corpse  or  a  mummy,  exhibited  all  the  forms  ana  lineaments  of 
truth,  but  were  destitute  of  one  rital  spark." — Vol.  I.,  pp.  38,  39. 

This  may  be  quite  true,  but  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  (whidi  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  seems  to  have  uncon- 
sciously overlooked),  that  she  is  comparing  those  who  hold  the 
Unitarian  belief  in  reality  with  mere  professors  of  Christianity. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  confess  that  the  lives  of  some  Uni- 
tarians would  pat  to  shame  many  who  pride  themselves  upon 
their  rigid  orthodoxy.  Bat  it  would  be  manifestly  unjost  to 
seek  the  cause  of  this  in  the  professed  beliefs  of  either  of  theae ; 
forjare  there  not  those  who  ^'have  a  name  to  live  while  tib^y 
are  dead  P'' 

lliis  subject  rrifsns  to  have  ooeupied  a  harge  place  in  Ifrs. 
Sdiimmelpenniniek's  mind  in  after  Utei  w^  ^  oxigiaated  hj  the 
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excellencies  of  some  who  held,  what  she  afterwards  thought  a 
**  defective  belief/'  her  recollections  of  their  traits  of  chancier 
must  have  been  very  vivid ;  for«  at  the  time  to  which  she  refers, 
she  was  but  ten  years  of  age. 

Thus  she  proceeds  again  in  the  same  strain,  speaking  now  of 
Mrs.  Priestley,  of  whom  she  expresses  the  highest  admira- 
tion:— 

*^  It  is  now  sixty-four  years  since  that  visit  of  Mrs.  Priestley's  [t4> 
Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck's  mother] ;  aud  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  1 
wish,  not  onlj  to  express  my  deep  interest  in  reviewing  the  various 
characters  with  which  I  have  come  in  contact,  but  to  record  my 
imiform  observation,  that  the  fruit  borne  by  each  has  alvrays  been  in 
exact  correspondence,  not  with  the  theological  opinions,  but  with 
the  living  seeds  of  conviction  sown  in  each  spirit." — ^Yol.  I.,  p.  04. 

Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  here  gives  us  the  solution  of  the* 
difficulty  which  before  perplexed  her — ^that,  indeed,  which  we 
ourselves  have  pointed  out  above. 

The  following  incidents  will  not  be  unacceptable.  Mrs. 
Galton  had  gone  to  Bath,  to  drink  the  waters.  Mrs.  Priestky 
and  Miss  fienin^n,  a  Koman  CathoUc  friend  of  Mr^ 
Oalton's,  at  this  time  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Galton,  who,  befon* 
their  arrival,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Hahtingi^. 
archdeacon  of  Dublin : — 

''  Ihave  heard,"  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  relates,  **  that  my  mother 
was  once  walking;  in  the  pump-room,  between  these  ladies  [Mrs. 
Priestley  and  Miss  BerringtonJ,  when  Dr.  Hastings  came  up.  and 
spoke  to  her  of  a  book,  explanatoir  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  £ni?lis)i 
church,  which  he  had  given  her.  My  mother  thanked  him  for  the 
book ;  but  said  she  feared  he  would  think  very  badly  of  her,  when 
she  declared  how  entirely  she  differed  from  his  view  of  the  Liturj;}-. 
He  bowed,  and  politely  answered,  'Well,  my  dear  madam,  I  do. 
indeed,  wish  that  you  belonged  to  the  Church  of  En^and ;  however. 
I  will  not  make  myself  uneasy,  as  I  should,  were  you  a  Unitarian — * 
My  mother,  interrupting  him,  said, '  Dr.  Hastings,  I  have  omiti«  d 
introducing  to  you  my  mend,  Mrs.  Priestley—'  '  Or,*  Dr.  Ilastingn 
then  resumed,  '  what  is  so  much  worse,  a  Boman  Catholic*  M  \ 
mother  replied:  'This  lady  is  Miss  Berrington.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  verv  badly  of  my  condition.*  Dr.  Hastings  courteously 
answered :  '  Kay,  madam,  you  are  in  just  the  position  whieb  the 
Church  of  England  occupies— the  true  medium  Detween  those  whi» 
hold  too  much,  and  those  who  hold  too  little.'  " — ^VoL  I.,  p.  9S, 

The  next  is  amusing,  touching  Dr.  Priestley's  devotion  t«> 
scientific  pursuits : — 

**  Dr.  Priestley  was  a  man  of  much  child-like  sinplid^.  Mrs. 
Priestley  related,  that  when  he  removed  from  being  pastor  of  the 
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Leeds  congiegation  to  Calne,  on  becoming  librarian  to  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  at  Bowood,  she  had  packed  everjimns  for  the  remoyal  with 
her  own  hands.  The  doctor  proposed  to  help  ner,  by  superintending 
the  fattening  and  cording  of  the  boxes.  What  was  her  dismay,  on 
arriying  at  Calne,  and  opening  them,  to  find  that  under  the  cover  of 
each  box  were  lodged  specimens  of  minerals  of  all  sorts,  and  a 
number  of  chemical  mixtures !  The  doctor  begged  her  not  to  dis- 
tress herself  if  the  clothes  were  a  little  injured,  for  the  minerals  had 
rome  peffeetly  welly — ^Vol.  I.,  p.  86. 

During  this  time>  the  education  of  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck 
had  been  assiduously  attended  to.  It  embraced  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  —  indeed,  was  of  a  very  masculine  nature,  as  we 
at  the  present  time  shoidd  think — ^but  which,  undoubtedly,  laid 
the  basis  of  that  strong  reflective  character,  which  so  distin- 
guished her  in  after  me.  But  leaving  this,  we  shall,  in  the 
short  space  allotted  to  us,  almost  entirely  confine  ourselves  to 
her  experiences  of  men  and  things.  Soon  after  this  period, 
Mrs.  Gtdton  being  ill^  her  daughter  and  her  attendants  were 
sent  to  Dawlish,  whither,  after  a  time,  Mrs.  Galton  followed 
her.  Dr.  Priestley  also  went  to  that  beautiful  spot ;  and  Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck  never  seems  tired  of  recollecting  his  many 
excellencies,  although  always  lamenting  his  defective  theolo- 
gical creed.    She  teUs  us  that — 

"Dr.  Priestley  always  spent  part  of  every  day  in  devotioiial 
exercises  and  contemplation ;  and  unless  the  railroad  has  spoilt  it, 
there  yet  remains  at  Dawlish  a  deep  and  beautiful  cavern,  since 
kuown  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Priestley's  cavern,  where  he  was  wont  to 
pass  an  hour  every  day  in  solitary  retirement.** — Vol.  I.,  p.  140. 

And  then  she  begins  to  reflect  again  upon  the  contrast 
between  the  life  of  men  and  their  professed  faith.  The  recur- 
rence of  this  subject  so  frequently,  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  state  of  her  own  mind,  at  the  time  she  came  into 
contact  with  Dr.  Priestley. 

Without  the  presence  of  her  mother  to  support  her,  and  not 
having  been  taught  to  find  her  peace  in  God,  she  tells  us  that 
she  '*  seemed  to  have  neither  conscience  or  standard  of  right 
left"    It  was  a  time  of  saddest  desolation  for  her — of  deepest 

floom — ^which  obscured  all  the  lights  of  heaven ;  so  that  her 
eartwith  its  yearnings  turned  in  and  preyed  uponitsel£  It  was 
the  beffinning  of  that  consciousness  of  need,  which  nought  but 
the  fuLiess  of  Gh>d  in  Christ  Jesiis  can  supply.  Hers  was  a 
prematurely  thoughtful  life ;  for  ^e  had  not  now  attained  the 
age  of  eleven.  She  was  older  tKaJ^  ^^^  yeaw — ^almost  neces- 
aarily  so,  from  the  system  of  t^J^-iiJig  ^  which  she  had  been 
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In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  family  returned  to  Barr  ; 
soon  i^r  which,  Dr.  Darwin  first  came  to  pay  Mrs.  Ghdton  a 
professional  visit. 

"  His  arrival,"  says  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  "  was  an  era  in  my 
life ;  I  saw  him  then  with  the  eyes  of  a  child,  and  now  in  age  I  can 
only  describe  him,  from  the  stores  I  then  locked  up  in  my  memory. 
It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  morning,  that  a  carriage  curore  ud  to 
our  door,  of  that  description  then  called  a  '  sulky,'  because  calcu- 
lated to  hold  one  person  only.  The  carriage  was  worn  and  be- 
spattered with  mud.  Lashed  on  the  place  appropriated  to  the  boot  in 
ordinary  carriages,  was  a  large  pail,  lor  the  purpose  of  watenng  the 
horses,  together  with  some  hay  and  oats  oeside  it.  In  the  top 
of  the  carria^  was  a  skylight,  with  an  awning,  which  could  at 
pleasure  be  £swn  over;  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light 
to  the  doctor,  who  wrote  most  of  his  works  on  scraps  of  paper,  with 
a  pencil,  as  he  travelled.  The  front  of  the  carriage  within  was 
ooonpied  by  a  receptacle  for  writing  paper  and  pencils,  likewise  for  a 
kxu&,  fork,  and  spoon ;  on  one  side  was  a  pile  of  books,  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  nearly  the  front  window  of  the  carriage,  on  the 
other  a  hamper,  containing  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  cream  and  sugar, 
great  part  of  which,  however,  was  demolished  during  the  time  the 
carriage  traversed  the  forty  miles  which  separated  Derby  from  Barr. 
....  His  figure  was  vast  and  massive,  his  head  was  almost  buried 
on  his  shoulders,  and  he  wore  a  scratch  vrig,  as  it  was  then  called, 
tied  up  in  a  little  bob-tail  behind.  A  habit  of  stammering  made  the 
closest  attention  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  what  he  said. 
....   I  was  particularly  amused  by  anecdotes  he  told  of  his 

patients.     There  was  one  lady,  the  Duchess  of  D ,  whom  he  had 

recently  been  called  to  attena,  who  was  perishing,  he  said,  under  the 
effect  of  the  white  enamel  paint,  which  some  ladies  were  then  very 
fond  of  applying.  The  doctor  at  once  perceived  the  cause  of  her 
malady,  but  he  knew  it  would  be  tender  ground  to  touch  upon,  since 
her  use  of  this  cosmetic  was  kept  a  proK>und  secret,  even  from  her 
family ;  he,  therefore,  put  on  a  very  grave  face,  and  said  she  was  cer- 
tainly poisoned,  asked  if  she  had  had  her  servants  long,  and  if  .she  had 
reason  to  think  they  owed  her  ill-will  ;  he  then  said  he  should  make 
the  strictest  examination  of  all  the  kitchen  utensils,  which  he  did  ; — 
no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained.  He  then  informed  her  grace  that 
poison  might  be  absorbed  by  the  skin,  as  well  as  received  by  the 
stomach ;  had  she  observed  the  dyes  of  her  gloves,  Ac,  Ac.  ?     At 

last,  the  Duchess  of  D ,  after  a  great  struggle,  confessed  she 

used  the  white-lead  enamel.  It  was  soon  removed.  Dr.  Darwin's 
ingenuity  furnished  her  with  some  vegetable  cosmetic  in  its  stead ; 
and  her  grace  completely  recovered." — -Vol.  I.,  pp.  151 — 2. 

So  much  for  the  outward  appearance  and  the  appendages  of 
Dr.  Darwin.  Well  known,  as  he  probably  is,  to  the  most  of 
our  readers,  we  feel  sure  they  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  something 
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ako  of  his  priv^^te  opinionSy  which  are  the  hest  index  to  the 
morak  o{  the  man.  If  there  was  one  thing  the  dootor  wae 
fonder  of  exhibiting;  than  another,  it  was  his  hatred  of,  and 
professed  disbelief  in,  the  Divine  revelation.  Ilie  following 
extract  relates  to  this  subject : — 

"  I  will  mention  one  obaervatioD,*'  says  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck, 
*^  to  show  how  grievous  it  is  to  receive  objections  to  Kolj  Scripture 
without  first  looking  round,  and  ascertaining  if  there  be  not  a  reply. 
He  rpr.  Darwin]  said,  on  one  occasion,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  xestament  were  a  tissue  of  fables,  unworthy  to  be  trusted  even 
bv  their  own  confession,  seeing  it  was  there  stated  that  the  book  of 
tne  law  was  lost  for  a  long  penod,  and  only  found  sgain  in  the  reisn 
of  Josiah.  This  staggered  me  not  a  little,  for  he  omitted  to  add 
that  this  appUed  only  to  the  original  identical  copy  of  the  law,  since 
every  king  of  Judah  was  obliged  \o  tnmsoribe  a  perfect  copy  upon 
Us  asoending  the  throne;  diat  copies,  in  lilra  maimer,  weve 
de|iosited  in  every  Leviticsl  city ;  tod  that  so  exact  ware  they,  in 
pomt  of  oonrectness,  that  the  fiulure  of  one  letter  cancelled  tikB 
sheet."— Vol.  I.,  p.  179. 

Does  not  this  justify  our  use  of  the  term  "  professed  dis- 
belief P"  It  sadly  reminds  us  of  an  opinion  we  have  met  with 
somewhere,  to  the  effect,  that  the  only  objection  to  the  Bible 
is  an  evil  life. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Dr.  Darwin  came  to  visit  profes- 
sionally Miss  PrisciUa  Gnmey,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
penninck's,  who  gives  us  the  following  record  of  his  visit : — 

"  I  still  seem  to  see  Dr.  Darwin  sitting  on  the  sofa  as  he  gazed 
with  almost  a  sneer  upon  the  beauty  [Miss  P.  Qiimcy]  before 
him,  beauty  not  merely  physical,  but  yet  more  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  contoist  between  his  figure  and 
the  fragile  form  of  my  cousin,  who,  as  his  patient,  sat  next  to  him : 
fragile  she  indeed  appeared,  as  though  a  breath  might  annihilate 
her ;  and  yet  there  was  that  about  her  which  seemed  as  a  pimoply  of 
Divine  strength,  and  before  which  the  shafts  of  Dr.  Darwin's  wit, 
aimed  cautiously  at  first,  but  afterwards  more  openly,  recoiled 
innocuous.  *  My  dear  madam,'  said  he,  '  you  have  but  one  com- 
plaint ;  it  is  one  ladies  are  very  subject  to,  and  it  is  the  worst  of  all 
complaints ;  and  that  is,  having  a  conscience.  Do  get  rid  of  it  with 
all  speed  ;  few  people  have  health  or  strength  enough  to  keep  such  a 
luxury,  for  utility  I  cannot  call  it.'  " — Vol.  I.,  pp.  238 — 9. 

This  will  account  for  the  doctor's  being  unable  to  distiii- 
guish  between  truth  and  fidsel^ood.  He  had  about  this  time 
published  his  poem,  ''The  Brvta^i®  Cbrden,"  in  which  weve 
some  notes  explanatory  of  tbi^  I'ni^  ^^  ^  ^PP'^  ^^  Java.  Just 
ia  the  midst  of  the  bnlliaat  ^J^esB^^^^  ^^  P^™^  achieved, 
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the  doctor  visited  Mrs.  Qalton,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
penninck,  who  said  to  him : — 

'^  'I  was  much  pleased,  doctor,  with  your  magnificent  description 
of  the  upas ;  but  I  was  also  much  surprised,  and  more  especially 
at  the  notes  containing  an  elaborate  account  of  it,  for  I  had  always 
considered  what  we  heard  of  the  upas  as  a  myth.*  The  doctor  laugn- 
ingly  replied,  '  And  so  do  I,  mj  dear  maaam.  There  is  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  it ;  but  so  long  as  I  can  get  the  public  to  beliere 
me,  by  dint  not  only  of  my  own  poetry,  but  also  by  the  notes  of  my 
ingenious  friend,  and  as  every  line  puts  ten  shillings  in  mj  pocket, 
I  shall  go  on  ad  infinitum,  as  haply  the  monks  of  old  did  with  their 
equally  true  saintly  legends.'  " — ^Yol.  I.,  p.  247. 

Here  we  leave  Dr.  Darwin, — a  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  man 
endowed  with  vast  and  acute  intellectual  jpowers,  bat,  not  reoo^ 
nising  in  them  the  gift  of  Gh>d,  he  prostituted  them  to  low  and 
selfish  aims,  so  that  instead  of  exciting  our  admiration,  he 
becomes  an  object  of  pity,  and  almost  disgust. 

Durine  the  whole  of  this  time,  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  or 
rather  Miss  Galton,  was  struggling  on  in  much  darkness  of 
soul.     The  very  foundations  of  morality — not  to  speak  of 
Christianity — were  at  this  time  shaken ;  for  the  influence  of 
the  French  Revolution  penetrated  into  almost  every  comer  of 
our  land ;  especially  was  it  felt  at  Barr,  where  so  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  their  time  were  in  the  habit  of  congregating. 
She  heard  our  Lord  spoken  of  as  ''the  wisest  and  best  of 
beings."    The  morality  of  the  New  Testament  was  enforced 
upon  her,  ''as  most  worthy  of  the  highest  philosophy."    It 
was  again  told  her  that  "  Putto,  Epictetus,  Seneca,  or  Socrates, 
never  reaUy  surpassed  Christ!"   that  "although  Paul  was  a 
bad  reasoner,  the  Apocalypse  a  spurious  invention,"  and  much 
else  in  the  same  strain ;  yet,  "  as  a  whole,  the  New  Testament 
was  worthy  of  very  high  consideration."     By  such  means 
doubts  were  insinuated  into  her  tender  mind — doubts  which 
acted  upon  her,  like  a  nipping  frost  upon  the  buds  in  spring ; 
and  henceforth  she    tells   us»  ''she   was  shorn  of  her  mt 
vestiffe  of  strength."    And  thus  helpless,  for  a  time,  she  con« 
tinuM,  till  at  length  the  dormant  vitality  of  her  soul  was 
aroused  by  the  question  of  slavery. 

She  herself  felt  that  such  was  the  case,  for  she  says: — "  It 
was  a  signal  mercy  that  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness  He 
vouchsafed  to  give  me  oleazneas  both  of  mind  and  oonaoienoe 
respecting  slavery"  (Vol.  L,  p.  288). 

Uer  overwrought  feeUngs  were  relieved  at  this  time  by  a 
to  Iiiveqx)ol — the  interest  of  which  was  enhanced  by 
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the  multitude  of  black  seryants  she  saw  there.  She  has  pre- 
served for  us  one  incident  so  touching  and  beautiful,  that  we 
cannot  deny  ourselyes  the  pleasure  of  giving  it  entire : — 

"  At  one  house  where  we  visited/'  she  says,  "  there  was  a  black 
boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  appeared  remarkably  docile  and 
intelligent.  The  lady  of  the  house  told  me  her  husband  imported 
him  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  The  poor  boy,  who  had  been 
torn  from  his  mother  and  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  had 
been  deeply  depressed,  and  was  only  beginning  to  get  better  when 
the  ship  arrived.  His  new  mistress,  who  was  extremely  kind,  imme- 
diately sent  for  him.  She  was  sitting  in  a  vast  drawmc^-room,  one 
end  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  large  pier-glass,  which  extended 
nearly  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  The  door  of  the  room  was 
opened ;  the  moment  the  little  black  entered,  with  an  air  of  deep 
dejection,  his  eye  instantly  caught  his  own  semblance  in  the  pier 
glass,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  and  rushed  towards  it,  crying  out, 
'  Oh,  my  brother !  my  brother ! '  and  in  an  instant  the  crushed  pier 
glass  fell  in  fragments  upon  the  floor." — Vol.  I.,  p.  291. 

But  we  are  fast  overstepping  our  limits.  We  must,  there- 
fore, refer  our  readers  to  these  interesting  volumes,  if  they 
wish  to  follow  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  step  by  step  through 
her  subsequent  experience.  Her  youthM  life  was  no  ordinary 
one,  for  all  these  events  to  which  we  have  alluded,  took  place 
before  she  was  fourteen,  and  just  at  this  point  her  autobiography 
closes,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume.  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck 
dictated  this  to  her  relative,  G.  C.  Hankin,  who  has  compiled 
the  second  from  the  letters,  diary,  &c.,  in  order  to  complete  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck.  In  the  year  1800,  Mrs.  Schim- 
melpenninck being  in  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
accidentally  (as  we  poor  mortals  speak)  came  into  contact 
with  a  Miss  Tucker,  a  member  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
and  a  most  eminently  pious  lady.  Under  the  blessing  of 
God,  this  acquaintance  proved  the  turning-point  in  her 
spiritual  histoir.  She  soon  after  became  acquainted  with, 
and  was  married  to,  Mr.  Schimmelpenninck,  a  merchant 
of  Bristol,  to  which  place  she  removed  with  her  husband.  She 
here  felt  a  desire  to  join  herself  to  the  Moravian  Church ;  but 
the  ''lot"  was  a  stumbling-block  in  her  path,  and  she  then 
turned  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Ultimately,  however,  she 
became  a  Moravian,  and  a  Moravian  she  died.  Her  end  was 
singularly  peaceful  and  happy — a  most  beautiful  contrast  to  such 
a  ruffled  life.  She  had,  by  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  fought  her 
way  through  the  doubts  and  difl&etxl^es  that  had  been  round  about 
her  path.  -  The  Master  had  spol^o^  the  word,  "  Peace,  be  still," 
and  tiiere  waa  a  great  calm.      >^^%  before  she  departed,  she 
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said,  "Rejoice  with  me,  for  I  am  entering  my  Father's  house." 
"  Her  mortal  part  rests  in  the  spot  she  loved  so  well,  the  peace- 
ful burying  ground  attached  to  the  Moravian  Chapel,  Bristol. 
There  it  awaits  the  resurrection  of  the  just"  (Vol.  li.,  p.  275). 
Christiana  C.  Hankin  has,  on  the  whole,  execnted  her  task 
very  creditably.  The  pruning  knife  might  be  applied  to  some 
parts,  perhaps,  with  advantage;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to 
criticise  severely  a  book  that  contains  so  many  valuable  lessons, 
and  so  much  interesting  information.  We  can  sincerely  recom- 
jnend  these  volumes  to  our  readers. 


^narterl^  ^Iriek  of  jfm4  f  ittrHtitre. 


We  have  just  taken  our  usual  quarterly  saimter  through  the  Paris 
bookseUers*  shops,  and  our  business  at  present  is  to  state  the  result 
of  the  yisit.  What  tempting  things  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of 
our  peregrination !  such  bindings !  such  wonders  of  every  description ! 
Elzeririan,  Aldine  Yolumes,  gems  firom  the  presses  of  the  Estiennes, 
i^e  Didofes,  the  Grapelets !  Let  us,  for  instance,  walk  up  the  Bue 
de  TArbre  Sec,  and  drop  in  at  M.  Techener's.  That  is  what  I  call 
an  intelligent  publisher,  who  supplies  the  tribe  of  readers  with 
excellent  works,  beautifully  printed,  the  elegancies  of  typography 
being  bestowed  upon  productions  really  deserring  such  a  distmc- 
tion.  We  often  see  insignificant  brochures^  worthless  trifles,  turned 
into  expensive  rarities  through  the  addition  of  woodcuts,  or  because 
they  are  printed  on  large  paper  for  a  limited  number  of  subscribers. 
Modem  Dibdins,  bibliomaniacs,  may  value  such  dainties ;  we  turn 
from  them  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  reprints  like  those  which  form 
M.  Techener's  Bibliotheque  Spirituelle.  The  name  of  the  editor, 
M.  de  Sacy,  is  an  ample  guarantee  that  the  collection  we  are  now 
aUuding  to  deserves  a  place  in  every  library,  and  a  mere  glance  at 
the  list  of  contents  will  prove  that  it  has  been  prepared  with  the 

Seatest  care.  Here  we  have  two  delightful  volumes  culled  from 
uguet's  writings.^  It  is  far  more  difficult  than  some  persons 
believe  to  make  a  choice  in  the  works  of  an  author  who,  like  Duguet 
and  many  other  Jansenists,  has  published  enough  to  fill  a  tolerably 
large  library.    In  a  preface  which,  written  as  it  is  by  M.  de  Sacy, 

'  Choix  des  Trait^s  de  Morale  Chr^iiexme  de  Dngnet.  Edition  rerae  ei 
pr6o4d6e  d'ane  Preface  par  M.  SUvestre  de  Saoy,  Membre  de  rAcad^mie  ftma- 
jaSse.    2  vola.  13mo.    Paris :  J.  Techener. 
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could  nofc  be  anything  but  a  perfect  gem  of  itself^  the  editor  gives 
his  reasons  for  selecting  Duguet's  *'  Explication  de  rOavrage  des  Six 
Jours,"  and  the  *'  Traits  de  la  Pri^  Publique.'*  We  quite  sub- 
scribe  to  the  encomium  passed  upon  these  exquisite  essays,  but  we 
regret  that  the  limits  witnin  which  the  editor  was  obliged  to  confine 
himself  did  not  allow  of  his  making  further  extracts  from  so  useful  a 
writer  as  Duraet. 

After  the  Jansenist  comes  the  Ghdlican,  the  chief  impersonation  of 
GfaJh'canism,  him  whom  La  Bmyere  called  ^  the  last  father  of  the 
dmrch" — Bossoet,  in  short.  Persons  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
French  literature  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  **  eagle  of  Meaux  " 
merely  as  a  controyersial  writer,  always  engaged  in  maintaining  the 
riffhts  of  his  Church  affsinst  its  assailants,  or  else  as  a  mere  orator 
pdishing  off  fine  rounding  periods,  and  transforming  the  Christian 
pulpit  into  the  chair  of  a  lecturer  on  eloquence.  Let  such  critics  read 
attentiTely  Bossuet's  letters  to  the  Sisiker  Comuau ;'  they  will  be 
obliged  to  confess  with  M.  de  Sacy,  that  ^Thomme  est  1^  I'homme 
tout  seul.  Le  grand  dcriyain,  le  gnuid  £v^ue,  Tauteur  des  '  Oraisons 
Funebres,'  ne  jette  plus  comme  un  voile  de  ^loire  entre  Bossuet  et 
nous.  Heureux  ceux  qui  gagnent  a  etre  ainsi  d^pouill^s  de  tout 
oe  qui  fiut  leur  illustration  duis  le  monde !  Ge  ne  sent  pas  seulement 
les  rnds  saints,  ce  sont  les  vrais  grands  hommes,  les  seuls  digues  de 
oenom!" 

Of  course,  in  reading  books  like  these  we  are  now  noticing, 
Protestants  will  find  a  few  things  requiring  to  be  taken  cum  grano 
salit;  but  the  same  must  be  said  of  Augnstin's  Confessicms,  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  nay,  of  every  devotional  work, 
according  to  the  particular  section  of  the  universal  Church  to  which 
the  reader  belongs.  This  is  a  misfortune,  no  doubt,  yet  we  must 
submit  to  it,  because  it  results  from  our  fallen  nature;  and  we 
should  prize  all  the  more  those  productions  of  pious  men  which 
contain  the  smallest  proportion  of  controvertible  matter.  To  this 
class,  we  think,  belongs  Bossuet*s  '^Traite  de  la  Concupiscence,'* 
and  although  the  prelate  takes  very  high  ^und  indeed,  we  do  not 
in  the  least  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  for  his  austerity.  So 
true  it  is  that,  as  M.  de  Sacy  remarks,  "la  severity  dans  la  monde 
n*a  jamais  r^volte  les  hommes.  Le  monde  entend  sa  condamnation 
et  I'accepte  en  baissant  la  tete,  pourvu  que  le  juge,  homme  faible  et 
sujet  an  pech6  comme  les  autres,  s'enveloppe  dans  la  mcme  sen- 
tence!" 

The  name  of  Bossuet  naturally  recalls  to  our  memory  that  of 
another  great  French  writer,  Moliere.  The  bishop  of  Meaux 
inveighed  against  stage-plays  and  play-going  people,  and  eminent 
as  the  author  of  '*  Tartufe  "  stands  amongst  the  literary  celebrities 
of  his  country,  we  must  acknowledge  that  his  views  of  religion  are 


'  Lettrea  de  TiM  et  de  Direction,  toites  h  la  Sosor  ComoAn,  per  Boeeuet ; 
'~^~-  du  Tnit^  de  le  Coneupieoenoe^  par  le  meme,  et  pr^oMietB  d  une  P^^fiuse 


per  H.  Silreetre  de  Sacy,  Membre  de  rAoad^mie  Fransaiae.     2  Tola.  12mo. 
Pteis 


J.  Techener. 
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not  tlie  beat  answer  that  could  be  opposed  to  the  loose  casuistiT  of 
the  Jesuits.  MoHere,  however,  is  a  man  whose  works  and  life  will 
alwavs  excite  very  legitimate  interest,  and  we  are  glad;  therefore, 
that*  M.  Techener  has  reprinted,  with  additions  and  corrections, 
M.  Bazin's  ''Notes  Historiques.*'*  This  biographical  sketch,  originaDy 
contributed  to  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Monde*}  is  extremely  curiona, 
because  it  rectifies  a  number  of  misconceptions  which,  until  quite 
recently,  were  commonly  current  respecting  Moli^re,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  works  of  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
political  and  literary  history  of  France  during  the  seventeenth 
century. 

From  the  Bue  de  I'Arbre  Sec  we  shall  now  wend  our  way  towards 

the  Quartier  Latin,  and  call  upon  another  publisher  of  good  books, 

M.  Benjamin  Duprat.    It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  readers 

that,  about  twelve  years  aeo,  a  distinguished  French  littermteur^ 

M.  Prosper  Faug^re,  edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  original 

MSS.,  the  "  Thoughts  *'  of  Pascal.     M.  Faugere,  if  not  a  Jansenist 

himself,  is  at  all  events  very  favourably  disposed  towards  Port-Boyal 

and  its  inmates,  for  we  behold  him  now  appearing  as  the  literary 

executor  of  the  celebrated  Agn^s  Arnauld.*    We  are  glad  to  see 

that  the  lamentable  taste  for  light  reading  of  the  most  objectionable 

kind,  although  gaining  ground  from  day  to  day,  has  not  taken 

possession  of  the  whole  community ;  we  still  hear  of  persons  sufB* 

ciently  charmed  by  everything  that  is  either  great  or  truly  beautiful 

to  spend  their  whole  time  in  collecting  and  transcribing  the  letters 

of  a  pious  woman.    We  still  hear — and  this  is  a  better  symptom 

still-~of  persons  anxious  to  purchase  such  a  collection,  to  read  it,  to 

study  it,  to  derive   from    it  higher  views  of  duty  and  of  life. 

"N'ecrire  que  parceque  Ton  pense,  et  suivant  ce  que  Ton  pense, 

pour  obeir  aux  devoirs  de  sa  conscience  ou  de  son  etat,  ou  aux 

mspirations  naaves  et  desinteress^  de  Timagination  et  de  Tart, 

dtre  homme  plus  qu*auteur  et  avant  d'etre  auteur,  n*est-ee  pas  ce  qui 

constitue  la  seule  litterature    y^ritablement    digne    de   plaare  et 

d'interesser ? "     So  speaks  M.  Faugere;  so  say  we,  and  the  reason 

why  we  admire  the  correspondence  of  A^^s  Amauld«— why  we  have 

perused  it  with  such  intense  pleasure,  is  precisely  because  there  is 

about  her  nothing  of  the  mere  writer,  who  feels  that  nolenM  roleme 

he  must  sit  every  morning  at  his  desk,  from  nine  till  one,  to  earn  a 

couple  of  guineas  by  inditing  reviews  and  critical  notices  of  works 

which  he  does  not  care  twopence  about.    The  Amauld  family  is  well 

known  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  representatives  of  French  pictv 

and  intellectual  excellence  two  hundred  years  ago ;  la  mere  Ange* 

lique,  la  fnire  Agn^,  Henry  Amauld,  bishop  of  Angers,  Hobert 

*  Kotea  HiitoriquM  tur  U  Vie  de  Mola^re.  Pkr  A.  Bftiin,  AiiUiir  de  rffi^oire 
de  Louis  XIII.  Deoxiime  Edition,  revue  per  rXntear  et  ooondenbieneot 
augmeot^e.    Parie  :  J.  Techener. 

*  Kumbera  bettring  date  15tk  July,  1847.  and  ISth  Janoarjr,  1848* 

*  Lettree  de  la  M^re  Agnte  Aniauld,  AbbeeM  de  Pbrt-R*^,  pobUto  tar  let 
Testes  Authentiques,  areo  une  Introduction  par  M*  FaogWe.  t  Tola,  Sfo. 
Parte:  B.  Duprat. 
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Amauld  d'Andilly,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  famous  doctor  of 
diyinitj^  Antoine  Amauld,  were  five  out  of  that  sacerdotal  tribe,  ii 
we  may  use  the  expression,  which  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Church 
with  some  of  its  chief  ornaments.  The  recueil  now  published  by  the 
care  of  M.  Faug^re,  consists  almost  entirely  of  letters  hitherto 
known  only  in  MS.  Some  of  them  belong  to  priyate  collections ; 
the  orimuus  of  the  rest  may  be  found  either  at  the  Imperial  Library 
or  at  the  Arsenal,  in  Paris.  They  are  seyen  hundred  and  fifby-one 
in  number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  hundred,  are 

f>rinted  chronologically.  A  glance  at  this  yoluminous  series  of 
etters  will  serve  to  show  amongst  what  class  of  people  the  recluses 
of  Port-Boyal  reckoned  their  correspondents.  Pascal  and  his 
sisters,  Madame  de  Sabl^,  Madame  de  Longueyille,  the  Queen  of 
Poland,  M.  de  S^yign^, — such  are  the  persons  to  whom  many  of  the 
epistles  were  written;  but  at  the  same  tune  we  find  a  great  proportion 
addressed  to  obscure  indiyiduals,  whose  names,  although  unknown 
here  below,  are  no  doubt  recorded  in  the  book  of  God*8  remem- 
brance. Some  useful  notes  haye  been  appended  by  the  learned 
editor,  and  the  preface  of  M.  Paug^re  deseryes  an  attentiye  perusal. 
The  list  of  Messrs.  Didier  and  Go.'s  new  publications  comprises  a 
yariety  of  interesting  works.  We  woula  notice  especially  the 
reprint  of  Pellisson  and  D*01iyet's  "  Histoire  de  TAcaaemie  Fran- 
^aise,"  with  notes,  preflEUses,  additions,  and  tables,  by  M.  Ch.  Liyet.* 
A  certain  clique  of  persons  at  the  present  day,  either  carried  away 
by  excessive  timidity,  or  oyer-anxious  to  destroy  the  last  abode  of 
inteUectual  matness  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  their  impe- 
rialism, would  have  been  delighted  had  the  course  of  eyents  led 
M.  Liyet  to  deliyer  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Academic ;  but  matters 
are  yery  fortunately  not  yet  come  to  that  crisis;  our  task  is  now 
only  to  record  the  timely  publication  of  a  first-rate  history,  long 
since  become  a  bibliographical  rara  avisy  and  yet  an  acquamtance 
with  which  is  perfectly  indispensable  to  all  those  who  would  know 
the  literary  history  of  France  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.  Pellisson's  share  in  the  book  is  a  piece  of  composition  worth 
a  study,  for,  to  quote  M.  Liyet,  "  il  a  dit,  ayec  ce  charme  ind^finis- 
sable  et  oette  belle  langue  dont  il  ayait  le  secret,  les  premiers 
trayaux,  les  premieres  luttes,  les  premiers  succ^s  de  la  Compasnie." 
D'Oliyet  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  continuator  of  Felfisson, 
and  his  narratiye,  though  inferior  as  far  as  artistic  merit  is  con- 
cerned, brings  down  the  chain  of  eyents  to  the  death  of  Bacine,  and 
the  year  1700.  These  documents,  inyaluable  as  they  are,  required 
corrections  and  iclaircissements  of  eyery  description ;  no  one  was 
better  qualified  than  M.  Liyet  to  supply  them  with  such  desiderata. 
He  has  performed  his  part  of  the  task  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and 
we  are  led  to  hope  that,  taking  the  annals  of  the  "  Forty "  where 


*  Hifltoire  de  rAeadtfmie  FransaiBQ.  par  PelUuon  et  d'OUyet  Avec  une 
IntrodactioD,  det  EcUdrciMements  et  V^tee  P'^  ^  Gh.-L.  Livet.  2  toIs.  8yo 
Fkrie :  Didier.  ^^ 
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D*01i?et  has  dropped  them,  he  maj  be  iaduced  to  oontiniie  and 
complete  so  interesting  a  work. 

By  the  side  of  the  Acadetnie  Fran9ai8e,  and  somewhat  with  the 
same  tendencies,  several  sahnt  of  hterary  assemblies  had  been 
organized,  in  which  literary  topics  were  discussed,  whilst  an  attempt 
was  made  at  reviving  social  intercourse,  so  long  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  civil  wars.  The  K6tel  de  RambouiSet  is  the  best  known 
of  these  bureaux  d'etprit,  but  there  were  many  others  besides,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  centre 
of  a  system  which  numbered  more  than  one  brilliant  star.  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  who  is  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  gossip  of  those 
times,  has  given  us  in  a  couple  of  octavos  the  history  of  Sappho's 
drawing-room^  (she  was  called  Sappho  in  the  preeUus^jmton) ;  and 
after  studying  with  M.  Livet  the  formation  and  growth  of  Cardinal 


Bichelieu's  society,  we  can  consult  the  Sorbonne  lecturer  for  the 
destinies  of  those  branch  associations  which,  subsequently  vitiated 
by  the  influence  of  bad  taste,  drew  down  upon  themselves  the 
vituperation  of  Moliere  and  Boileau. 


$nef  liotias. 


The  Use  of  Clairvotakck  nr  Kkdiciite.     By  John  Mill,  ILD.    London 
FroemaiL 

This  pamphlet  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  Witch  of  Endor,  whom  Saul 
consulted  in  his  desperation.  Here  a  doctor  consults  a  seereM. 
The  physician  cannot  see  too  clearly  into  the  nature  of  things,  but 
we  suspect  that  he  had  better  use  his  own  eyes.  Seeing  with  the 
eyes  or  others,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  hearsav,  without  dis- 
criminating facts  for  oneseU^  produce  all  the  pseuao-sdences  and 
sciolisms  which  abound  in  this  age  of  patchcry,  nrate,  and  pretension. 
The  use  of  clairvoyance,  as  the  wt  of  seeing  wit  n  the  eyes  shut,  or  in 
mesmeric  lucidity,  is  an  appliance  not  yet  proved  to  be  available  in 
legitimate  medicine.  In  tnis  pamphlet,  however,  we  have  evidence 
bow  a  presumptive  M.D.  mav  employ  a  clairvovante  to  see  through 
others,  no  doubt  ultimatel]^  lor  the  equal  benefit  of  all  parties  con* 
cemed.  It  seems  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  diseased  person 
to  be  put  en  rapport  with  the  seeiess,  by  her  receiving — endoaed,  we 

E resume,  with  a  fee — a  lock  of  the  patient's  hair,  or  a  qiecunen  of  his 
andwriting ;  and  then,  if  the  patient's  morals  and  manners  suit  the 
churvoyante,  she,  seeing  in  the  spirit  through  her  meaoieric  sleep, 
discerns  all  the  circumstances  of  the  diseased  person,  even  though 
he  or  she  may  be  on  the  other  aide  of  the  wodd,  or  perhaps  in 


V  La  Boci^t^  Fk«MiM  M  XVIU.  BimK  a'a|«is  U  Qmd  q>m  dfl  1^ 

Soud^iy.    Ptf  H.  Ykior  Coudn.    S  vols.  8vo.    Pkris :  DkUtf-. 
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aaother  world,  where  pains  don't  cease.  She  actually  looks  into  all 
his  vitals,  and  feels  their  condition  in  her  own  by  a  spiritual 
sjinpathj,  and  even  analyzes  his  blood  by  a  kind  of  spiritual 
chemistry ;  she  follows  the  globules  of  the  living  current,  as  they 
roll  through  the  veins,  sees  if  any  of  them  be  of  a  bad  colour  or 
infected  by  disease,  tells  what  medicine  the  sufferer  has  taken,  what 
are  the  habits  of  his  mind  and  body,  what  he  is  fond  of,  what  is 
amiss  in  him,  and  wherewithal  he  may  be  healed!  Stupendous 
powers!  more  than  the  devils  themselves  dare  pretend  to.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  happens  that  this  wonderful  faculty  of  seeing 
beyond  sight  cannot  be  used  without  danger ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears 
from  Dr.  Mill's  report,  that  it  is  ezcee£ngly  unsafe  to  trust  to  the 
directions,  and  suggestions,  and  discoveries  of  the  seeress,  for  she  is 
apt  to  see  awry,  and  makes  great  mistakes  in  therapeutics,  and  all 
other  detectable  things.    In  short,  it  requires  the  clearer  sight  and 

Eractised  tact  of  the  presiding  genius,  the  doctor  himself^  to  correct 
er  vagaries  and  aberrations ;  and,  therefore,  the  doctor  very  pro- 
perly,  though  very  modestly,  describes  the  united  practice  of  himself 
and  his  clairvoyante  prodigy,  as  "our'*  practice.  There  is  a 
becoming,  if  not  beautiful,  adaptation  to  tne  eclectic  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  times  in  **  aur*^  mode  of  practice,  for  there  is  the 
assurance  that  all  the  best  parts  of  aU  modes  of  practice  are 
adopted  in  the  prescriptions  of  these  united-faculties'  professors, 
that  is,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  there  is  especial  ingenuity,  not  to  say 
ingenuousness,  in  making  it  known  that  the  principle  of  practice  is 
founded  on  "the  homoeopathic  ]&w^  similia  nmUibus  curatUur ;  but 
the  dote  is  invariably  rejected." 

Oh !  what  is  like  this  homodopathic  cant  ? 
There's  nothing  like  it,  bo  it  can't  be  cured ! 

Lest  there  should  be  a  fear  of  too  much  simplicity,  it  is  stated  that 
"tr0  sometimes  mia  the  medicines,  and  administer  two  together," 
a  very  unhomosopathical  proceeding,  resulting,  we  judge,  from  the 
double-dealing  of  this  dual  doctorate.  Be  this  hypothesis  as  it  may,  the 
combined  advantages  are  these :  the  power  of  seeing  the  complaint 
completely,  and  prescribing  the  very  remedy  in  proper  quantity  and 
due  admixture.  The  benevolence  of  disposition  evinced  by  all  the 
new  medicime  men,  and  women,  is  as  remaikable  as  their  science. 
They  desire  to  leave  all  acute  cases  to  regular  practitioners.  ''  We 
prefer  dealing  with  desperate  chronic  complaints."  "  We  do  not 
say  [how  is  tUs  P]  that  those  diseases  are  atwoj^s  curable ;  what  we 
affirm  is,  that  the  dairvoyante  sees  when  thev  are  so,  and  can  gene- 
rally point  out  the  proper  remedy,"  Le.,  if  she  likes  the  party.  If 
wonder  be  the  mother  of  knowledge,  the  reader  of  this  strange 
medley  of  marvels  will  have  no  reason  to  ccMaplain  of  ignocanoe ; 
but  we  fear  erarj  kind  of  wonder  does  not  produce  knowledge^  fior 
we  must  oonfrss  our  own  wonder  aoeiPB  barren  in  this  case  of  any- 
thing but  donbt.  Oertainly  it  is  uq^  aorprisinff  that  the  annouaee- 
meat  of  such  marrelloiis  gifts  bUqui  A  liaire  ^  ignorant  persons  to 
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address  Dr.  Mill  and  his  nartner  in  practice,  as  adepts  in  the  black- 
art  and  fortune-telling ;  K>r  surely  if  not  miraculous,  thej  are  at 
least  ^^uncannie^^  axsK  **  mtxtie-maxtie,**  All  pretensions  of  this 
kind  are  repudiated  thus :  ''  Now  with  us,  miracles  are  simplj  an 
absurdity.  The  clainroyante  sees  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  if 
there  be  any  known  remedy,  sees  also  the  relation  and  adaptation  of 
one  to  the  other.  But  this  is  the  most  natural  and  logiod  prooesa 
in  the  world ;  and  beyond  this,  we  know  and  profess  nothing.  To 
her  vision,  when  in  a  state  of  lucidity,  every  cause  of  human  suf- 
fering is  open:  the  insect,  boring  its  way  through  the  senritive 
fibre ;  the  cancer  globule,  floating  in  the  blood ;  or  the  scrofulous 
monades,  which  permeate  the  nervous  fluid  of  those  who  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  suffer  from  hereditary  disease,  are  as  tangible  to  her 
senses,  as  are  the  shingle  and  boulders  which  ripple  the  course  of  the 
river  to  ours.  When,  therefore,  the  powers  of  nature  are  exhausted, 
death  is  not  only  inevitable,  it  is  also  best ;  for  the  sun  of  life  must 
ever  set  in  the  halo  of  immortality."  How  wonderful  that  such 
seers  and  seeresses  always  see  the  last  things  science  has  talked 
about.  This  passage  is  worth  quoting  and  pondering,  as  a  specimen 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  natural  and  logical.  It  may,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, account  for  the  rest  of  the  work.  There  is  no  incantation 
truly,  no  calling  "  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  no  lunar  observa- 
tions, or  astrological  divinations ;  but  there  is  lunatic  discovery,  and 
the  coming  of  spirits  uncalled,  that  confer  on  men  and  women  the 
faculty  of  dispensing  with  all  reason,  common  sense,  and  science,  in 
those  verv  cases  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  most  desirable.  Those 
who  apply  to  physicians,  as  if  they  could  cure  on  any  other  prin- 
ciples than  those  by  which  the  Divine  hand  is  constantly  working, 
are  deluded,  and  distrustful  of  all  but  Iving  promises.  We  do  not 
doubt  the  possibility  of  clairvoyance ;  but  we  would  suggest,  that 
as  it  requires  great  medical  skill,  according  to  this  pamphlet,  to  use 
clairvoyance  medicallv,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  the  character 
of  the  physician  should  be  above  suspicion. 


POKMS.    By  WaUam  Tidd  Hataon.    London  :  Qroombri4ge,    IS^. 

These  are  the  graceful  productions  of  a  mind  which  has  somewhat 
more  than  mere  poetical  fancies  and  feelings  to  boast  of, — the 
power  of  fitting  expression  being  enjoved  in  an  enviable  degree  by 
their  author.  The  decree  has  neverthelesa  gone  forth  firom  the 
inexorable  chamber  of  circumstances,  if  not  firom  that  of  the  poetical 
faculty,  that  the  poet  shall  never  advance  beyond  the  degree  of 
minor  minstrelhooa,  his  pen  being  heneefortk  devoted  to  the  mote 
serious  occupations  of  practical  life.  ''Called  to  labour  in  the 
Master's  vineyard,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  it  will  be  mv  duty  to 
bend  all  my  energies  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  work  aMignea  me,  and 
for  any  suostantial  poetic  aehievement,  I  shall  have  neiuer  time  nor 
opportunit}r,"  The  present  volume,  therefore,  witJi  all  the  pleasurB 
its  composition  has  occasioned,  and  all  tiie  commendation  it  has 
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called  forth,  ia  henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  a 
future  harvest,  but  as  amongst  ''the  childish  things"  which  the 
toga  virUit  consecrates  to  memorj  and  not  to  hope.  We  trace  in  its 
pages  the  influence  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  Shelley  and 
Foe,  but  better  still,  of  Isaiah  and  David,  of  John  and  Paul.  For 
the  happy  way  in  which  it  combines  domestic  affections  with  the 
unostentatious  reverence  due  to  ''  pure  religion  and  undefiled,"  we 
know  no  volume  of  occasional  verses  more  unexceptionable  for  family 
circulation.  Our  younger  readers  will  probably  enjoy  a  translation 
from  the  6reek,  one  of  several,  made  with  great  ease  and  fireedom, 
which  is  no  unfair  indication  of  Mr.  Matson's  ability. 

"LOVX  BSNIOHTSD.^' 

''  At  the  hour  of  midnight  dreaiy. 
When  ArcturoB  driyes  the  weary ' 
Bear  towards  his  weatem  setting, 
"  And  the  busy  tribes  of  men, 
Overcome  with  toil  are  sleeping  ; 
Love  benighted  oame  a-weeping 
At  my  gates,  and  loudly  knocking 
Hade  the  silence  ring  again. 

"  *  Who/  said  I, '  my  dreams  dispelling, 
BredU  the  stillness  of  mv  dwelling  f ' 
'Be  not  fearful/  then  he  answered, 
'  I  am  bat  a  little  child, 
And  implore  your  kindly  shelter, 
From  these  direnching  rains  that  pelter ; 
Hare  compassion  on  a  wanderer 
Through  the  moonless  midnight  wild/ 

"  Having  heard,  and  moved  to  pity 
By  his  sad  and  plaintive  ditty, 
Straight  my  diamber  lamp  I  kindled. 
And  my  doors  I  open*d  wide ; 
Lo  !  a  little  child  before  me. 
Clad  with  wings  as  with  a  gloty. 
In  his  hand  a  bow,  and  quiver 
Full  of  aiTOws  at  his  side. 

"  By  my  hearthstone,  burning  brightly, 
Having  seated  him,  I  lightly 
Took  and  wanned  his  hands  in  mine, 
And  wrung  the  moisture  from  his  hair ; 
Looking  then  from  arch  brows  under,— > 
'  Let  us  try  my  bow ;  I  wonder 
If  the  bowstring  has  been  injured/ 
Said  be,  and  with  sprightly  air,   \ 

**  Drew  an  arrow  from  his  quiver, 
And  he  shot  me  through  the  liver 
Like  a  gadfly,  and  up-leaping, 
Loudly  laughed,  and  said  again, 
With  his  z«d  lip  curling  at  me : 
'  Dear  mine  boat  f  congratulate  me  ! 
My  bow  ii  indeed  uninjured. 
But  thy  heart  will  feel  the  pain/  " 

Anacreon  has  been  done  into  ^knCpliB^  ^^  '^'^  unworkmanlike 
fiuhion  ere  now,  and  will  be  many  ^^g  Ag^^* 

N.8.— VOL,  IV.  ^  B  B 
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Ths]  Last  Judoubnt,    A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books.    London  :  Loogmaiuk    1857. 

Thib  solemn  subject  is  solemnly  treated  in  a  poem  of  some  seven 
thousand  heroic  verses.  The  versification  is  smooth  and  derer^  and 
the  entire  production  calculated  to  please  and  edify.  The  author 
mores  easily  in  the  chains  of  rhyme.  His  Terse  is  muaical,  and  his 
spirit  ever  reTerential  and  pure.  Treating  of  the  reaurrection,  the 
poem  proceeds  :-— 

'*  The  Rigbteonfl  and  the  Wioked  all  ariee ; 
These  with  dismay,  and  those  with  sweet  sorpriae : 
These  straggling  fieroe  with  slow  reluctant  p«[n ; 
Those  swift  and  eager  their  reward  to  gain  : 
These  dark  as  hell,  and  gloomy  as  the  night ; 
Those  olothed  in  beauty  and  arrayed  in  light : 
These  howling  with  ten  thousand  terrors  stung ; 
Those  with  hosannas  bursting  from  their  tongue : 
The  outward  form  yields  to  the  mind's  control ; 
The  body  is  the  renex  of  the  soul : 
Yet  still  so  much  its  former  semblance  shows. 
That  he  who  knew  it  once  immediate  knows." 

This  is  not  the  highest  poetry,  nor  yet  is  it  the  most  poetical 
specimen  we  might  have  selected;  nevertheless  even  this  will 
justify  our  favourahle  judgment,  and  fairly  represent  the  equabU* 
flow  of  the  author's  composition. 


The  Ophthalmoscope.  By  Jabez  Hogg,  Assistant  Buxgeon  to  the  Royal  West* 
minster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  iLo,    London :  J.  ChurchilL 

This  work  conveys  information  of  great  value  to  oculists  and  other 
medical  students,  and  presents  much  that  will  interest  any  one 
suffering  from  disease  of  the  eye.  It  explains  the  application  of  an 
instrument  lately  introduced,  by  which  diseases  affecting  the  interior 
of  the  eye  may  he  explored.  This  instrument,  with  its  long  and 
learned  name,  is  simply  a  small-sixed  mirror,  such  as  is  used  for  the 
ordinary  microscope,  with  a  hole  through  its  centre.  A  lamp  i» 
affixed  in  front  of  it,  the  rays  of  which  are  reflected  into  the  chami>erB 
of  the  eve,  so  as  to  throw  light  upon  their  walls,  while  the  observer's 
eye,  looking  through  the  small  central  aperture  in  the  middle  of  the 
small  concave  mirror,  gets  a  view  of  the  interior.  By  adroit  practic'e, 
and  knowing  how  to  look,  a  skilful  oculist  thus  obtains  nearly  as 
thorough  a  baowledge  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
the  interior  of  the  eye  as  of  those  on  the  outer  surface — a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  relation  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
ophthalmic  diseases. 

SwimaLanD,  the  Pioiiixr  or  nn  RBPoaMAnoK ;  or.  La  Suisse  Allemandi'. 
By  Madame  la  Gomteese  Dorm  d'lstria.  Translated  from  the  Freoch.  By 
Q.  H.    2  vols.    London  and  Edinboigh  :  A.  Pnllarton  It  Co.    1858. 

This  is  the  first  time— at  least  in  our  expericnoe^that  reviewers  have 
been  called  upon  to  notice  a  puUtcation  proceeding  from  the  pen  of 
a  youthful  Wallachian  princess.  Hitncrto  our  opinion  of  the 
Boumenian  nobility  has  not  been  very  high,  and  ve  arei  therefore, 
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tlie  more  ready,  to  welcome  volumes  which  give  evidence  both  of 
extensive  readmg,  and  of  liberal  and  enlightened  principles.  In  a 
ooiintry  where  education  is  so  little  cultivated,  where  public  morality 
has  reached  so  low  an  ebb,  and  where  the  aristocracy  is  so  little 
given  to  intellectual  pursuits,  as  in  the  Moldo-Wallachian  princi- 
palities, we  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  the  existence  of  aspira- 
tions and  views  such  as  this  work  discloses.  The  Countess  d'Jbtria 
«— under  which  pseudonym  our  authoress  chooses  to  appear — seems 
to  have  been  favoured  with  a  very  liberal  education,  and  to  have 
early  imbibed  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  progress  and  of 
liberty.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  her  views  are  almost 
wholly  democratic;  and  that  everything — not  only  the  history  of 
the  past,  but  even  the  high  and  holy  truths  of  the  Qosi>el — assumes 
in  her  mind  a  direct  bearing  upon  political  considerations.  There 
is  an  error  and  danger  here,  which  the  countess  has  not  sufficiently 
avoided.  Por,  while  fully  admitting  that  the  spread  of  genuine 
Bible-Christianity  and  of  liberal  principles  are  invariably  connected, 
we  roust  guiurd  against  identifying  the  two,  and  representing  the 
Gospel  as  a  politico-religious  creed.  Again  and  again  in  the  perusal 
of  these  volumes,  has  the  conviction  been  painfully  impressed  upon 
us,  that,  notwithstanding  the  generally  sound  views  on  Christian 
truth  expressed  by  Madame  D'Istria,  the  distinctively  spiritual  and 
religious  character  of  the  Bible  has  not  been  sufficiently  brought 
forward,  and  that  liberalism  and  Christianity  are  too  frequently 
confounded.  The  occasion,  and  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 
render  them  peculiarly  attractive.  Married  to  a  Bussian  count,  our 
authoress  soon  felt  the  atmosphere  of  St.  Petersburg  to  be  uncon- 
genial, and  resolved,  "  for  the  sake  of  her  health,**  to  travel  in 
Switzerland.  Of  this  journey  we  have  here  a  kind  of  epistolary 
diary,  describing,  however,  rather  the  historical  associations  con- 
nected with  the  places  visited,  than  their  natural  features.  Thus 
Constance  gives  occasion  to  narrate  the  history  of  Huss ;  Zurich 
that  of  Zwingle,  Ac.  These  sketches  are  drawn  with  great  vivacity 
and  spirit,  and  betoken  considerable  research  in  the  collection  of 
materials.  But,  unfortunately,  Madame  d*lBtriaha8  consulted  rather 
compilers  of  history  than  the  original  sources,  and,  accordinglv,  a 
number  of  inaccuracies,  which  had  previously  made  the  round  of 
second-hand  historians,  recur  in  her  pages.  With  these  exceptions, 
her  views  on  religious  subjects  are  clear  and  sound,  though  we  can 
scarcely  agree  in  assigniog  to  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church  the 
high  place  claimed  by  the  countess.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  fair  to 
enter  upon  minute  criticism ;  still  we  must  add,  that  the  peculiar 
dramatic  style  adopted  in  these  volumes,  as  in  many  other  recent- 
French  publications,  does  not  appear  to  advantage  when  reproduced 
in  an  English  garb.  With  all  these  blemishes,  thoughtful  travellers 
to  Switzerland  will  find  Madam©  d'lstria's  work  an  admirable  pre- 
paration for  their  journey,  and  will  bail  the  appearance  of  the  con- 
cluding volumes,  in  which  a  description  of  "  La  Suisse  Fran9aise  " 
is  promiBed.  Onlv  let  us  hope  i\J:%  vf e  shall  be  spared  the  tedious 
notes  of  the  tnnalator,  in  whio^  U^totji  poetry,  theology,  politics, 
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and  grammar  are  thrown  together,  ''  regardless  of  ezpenae."  Here 
is  a  specimen,  called  almost  at  random : — "  Perhaps  poor  Hubs  (! !) 
was  merely  as  earnest  as  a  celebrated  popular  preacher  of  the  day, 
whom  the  translator  has  heard  gravely  accused  of  a  similar  airoga- 
tion,  for  certain  imaginary  conyersations.  Huss,  had  he  liyed  in  our 
day,  would  haye  imitated  (!!)  Mr.  Spurgeon*s  peculiar  style,  had  it 
been  necessary  thereby  to  saye  soub.  And  conyersely,  people  are 
beginning  to  mid  out  that  it  is  the  times  that  have  compeUea  the  latter 
gentleman  to  mi^e  these  startling  appeals,  which  appal  the  Pharisaism 
of  their  middl&^la98  respeetMUty.  and  is  (!)  only  enjoyed  by  the 
extreme,  of  society."  U  such  upient  T^Ltks,  nA  W  4ied 
abundance  is  scattered  oyer  the  two  yolumes.  Surely  both  the 
Countess  d'lstiia  and  the  public  have  a  right  to  complain  of  their 
introduction,  and  to  protest  against  such  an  abuse  of  the  priyileges 
of  a  translator. 


HiSTOBT  OF  QiRMAN  LiTSSATUBS.    Based  on  the  Oenoan  Work  of  Vilmar.    B) 
the  Ber.  Frederick  Metcalfe,  lUL    London  :  Longman  k  Co.    1868. 

PaonessoB  Yililui's  '^  Oeschichte  der  deutschen  National-late- 
ratur,*'  is  a  work  well-known,  and  desenredly  popular  in  ''  the  Father- 
land." In  brief  compass,  with  considerable  clearness  and  tact,  and 
from  a  Christian  point  of  yiew,  the  literature  of  Qermany,  from  the 
past  to  our  ovm  times,  is  sketched  and  characterized.  The  book  has 
already  passed  in  Qermany  through  six  editions,  and  continues  to  be 
regardea  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Under  these  circum- 
stuices  a  translation  was  appropriate,  especially  if  executed  with  the 
ability  and  judgment  which  Mr.  MetcaUe  has  displayed.  Every 
needless  period  has  been  omitted ;  inyolyed  and  dark  sentences  haye 
been  brolcen  up  and  rendered  distinct,  and  the  yolume  has  gained 
considerably  by  the  process  of  sifting  and  condensation  which  it  has 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  translator.  We  pay  a  high  but  not 
an  undeseryed  compliment,  when  we  say  that,  on  the  wnole — and 
bating  Mr.  Metcaue*s  prefiEu^e— we  prefer  the  translation  to  the 
original.  But  we  must  decidedly  and  emphatically  oUect  to  the 
title  of  the  book.  The  Pre&Mse  admits  that  Mr.  Metcalie  had  done 
no  more  than  irandoHng  and  Mulennng,  and  the  occasional  original 
notes  introduced  bear  the  distinctiye  signature  of  "The  Editor.*' 
On  what  ground,  then,  is  the  work  mere^  designated  as  **  ha$ed  on 
the  German  work  of  Yilmar,"  when  not  only  toe  6am,  or  founda- 
tion, but  all  the  materiab  of  the  building  also,  are  deriyed  from  the 
same  store  P  To  say  the  least,  the  title  is  apt  to  mislead,  in  a  man- 
ner which  we  are  sure  Mr.  Metcalfe  could  not  have  intended.  This 
objection  requires,  we  feel  certain,  only  to  be  pointed  out  in  order 
to  be  remoyed  in  future  editions. 


Snmn  Kati  ;  or,  the  Poww  of  Inflacnoe.    B/  JultA  Addiioo.    fiatk  ;  Biane  k 
Qoodwin.    London :  Hamiltoii,  Adanus  k  Go. 

Wb  can  cordially  recommend  this  pleasant  and  useful  story  as  veiy 
suitable  for  juyenile  readars.    The  plot  is  well  devised*  the  eharac- 
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ton  are  consistently  drawn,  the  interest  is  kept  up,  and,  best  of  all, 
the  aim  is  eleyated,  and  the  sentiments  thoroughly  Christian.  Not, 
indeed,  that  this  volume  is  quite  free  from  the  common  fault  of  such 
stories — the  eouleur  de  rose  of  the  heroes,  and  the  superlativism  of 
eyerybody,  good  or  bad.  But  this  defect  appears  not  so  prominently 
in  ^  Sister  iCate,*'  as  in  many  books  of  this  kind.  We  can  gi?e 
testimony  of  having  read  it  ourselves  with  interest  and  pleasure ; 
and  we  are  sure  parents  and  yqung  readers  will  be  obliged  to  us  for 
calling  their  attention  to  it.  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Addison  promises  to 
prove  an  able  and  judicious  adviser  to  young  and  old. 


KmoBDOWH  Lodge.     By  Emma  Jane  WorboiM.    Bath:    Bums  k  Goodwin. 
1858. 

Miss  Wobboise  is  certainly  gaining  in  facility  and  brilliance. 
"  Grace  Hamilton  **  was  an  interesting  story ;  "  Kingsdown  Lodge," 
which  is  the  sequel  to  it,  is  a  far  better  one.  We  give  the  book  our 
cordial  recommendation. 


T0BCHS8TIB  Abbit;  or,  Cross  Purposes.    By  Catherine  Sinclair.    In  the  Run 
and  Read  lihraiy.    London :  Simpkin,  MarshaM,  k  Co. 

Miss  Sutolaib  is  always  a  favourite  with  us — we  have  often  derived 
enjoyment  and  instruction  from  her  writings;  we  have  rarely  had 
occasion  to  find  any  exception.  The  morale  of ''  Torchester  Abbey  " 
is  a  protest  againt  Popery,  against  intemperance,  and  against  the 
overworking  of  sempstresses.  Apparently  incompatible  subjects 
these,  but  which  our  skilful  novelist  manages  to  weave  into  a  very 
nice  texture.    The  story  may  chiefly  be  described  as  anti-Popish,  the 

Slot  consisting  mainly  in  counteracting  and  foiling  the  schemes  of  a 
esuit,  who,  much  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  reader,  is  at  last  detected 
and  hung.  Love  is  of  course  not  a-wanting,  and  the  story  closes 
with  most  pleasant  ''  matchifying."  Despite  occasional  outre' 9  and 
improbabilities,  the  interest  is  throughout  well  sustained,  and  the 
tale  may  safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  readers  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  affording  pleasant  and  wholesome  diversion.  We  have 
only  one  cause  of  quarrel  with  Miss  Sinclair.  She  threatens  to 
leave  her  large  circle  of  admirers,  and  to  sit  down  '*  finally  in  the 
arm-chair  of  retirement  ;'*  a  proposal  which  wo  will  not  let  her  carrv 
into  execution,  at  least  if  o\xr  remonstrances  have  any  weight  with 
her. 


Apooaltptic  Skvtchu.    By  Dr.  Cumming.    New  Edition.    YoL  I.    London  : 

1858. 
C0VSOLATIOK8.    Bj  Dr.  Cumming.    London :  1857. 

Db.  Cuiocnro's  "Apocalyptic  Sketches''  had  great  nopularity 
when  thev  first  appeared ;  and  hig  numerous  adm^ers  wul  oe  glad 
to  have  them  in  this  handsome  new  edition.  His  new  book,  "  Con- 
solations," is  characterized  by  t^Q^t  of  the  excellences  which  have 
won  for  the  Doctor  his  great  t^w^ilanty,  and  we  think  that  some  of 
the  great  blemishes  of  bis  ^^Uqw^otI^s  axe  not  so  obvious  in  this. 
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A.  PtAiN  CovTBOtmsiAL  Cxrwomsn  o«  sou  of  thi  Bbbom  ovthb  Boi 
^  the  Ber.  J.  P.  MylBi^  AJB.    Dublin :  Ifaddm  It  Oldham.    186& 

TOB  Etzl  or  HmD  Mabbuloh;    niwintod  by  a  SuppoMd 

between  a  CleiiKymeii  and  two  Protettont  Pariihioneti.    DaUin :  Maddep  4 
Oldham.    1858. 

FaONDLT  AOTIOX  TO  PBOTISTAKTS  ON  THB  SUBJICT  Of  iHTKBMABBUOn  WITE 

RoiUN  Cathouob.    Dublin :  Kadden  ft  Oldham.    1858. 

Maektaqeb  between  members  of  different  communions,  where  both 
are  Protestants,  are  too  commonly  an  evil.  Marriage  with  a  Boman 
Catholic  is  always  an  unmitigated  eviL  It  is  both  wise  and  kind  to 
all  parties  to  prevent  it  wherever  possible.  Mr.  Myles's  catechism  of 
sixty-seven  pages,  is  the  clieapest  pennyworth  that  was  ever  printed, 
and  should  be  circulated  by  cartloaos.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
author  for  a  Sunday-school,  hence  it  is  marked  by  a  simplicity  which 
adapts  it  for  the  young. 


SSLIOT  OOBS  Of  HosAOB.  in  Engliah  Lyrics.  A  Specimen  of  a  9efw  TiMnhliiis 
of  the  Poet  By  J.  T.  Black,  F.R.S.&A. ;  edited  by  QUbert  Maloohn  8pR»t» 
Eiq.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  dt  Co.    1857. 

We  cannot  conrntulate  the  author  of  this  little  volnrae,  although 
not  destitute  of  merits  on  his  sucoess  in  "  eombininip  an  aliaoai 


fidelity  of  rendering,  with  the  spirit  of  the  orie:injd.**  In  the 
translation  <n  lyrio  poetry  we  consider  **  litwal  fidelity  '*  as  among 
the  least  of  merits,  out  even  this  Mr.  Black  has  not  attained,  while 
we  must  in  candour  say  the  spirit  of  the  original  has  been  rvely 
caught.    In  proof^  we  quote  the  first  and  last  verses  in  the  book  :^- 

**  Qualem  minietrum  fulndnia  alltem, 
(Cui  rez  deonim  regnum  In  avea  wigM 
Perminti  ezperiua  ndelem 
Jupiter  in  Ganymede  flavo.) 

"  At  the  ewift  ann-bearar  of  Jove 
(With  lofty  flight  *tia  hii  to  aoar, 
King  of  his  raoe^  who  faithful  bore 
Vtdr  Ganymede  to  rtalma  above)." 

Our  space  precludes  criticism,  yet  may  we  remark  that  swiftneas 
is  not  predicated  of  the  eagle  by  Horace*  but  impetuosity  of  swoop ; 
that  the  second  line  is  a  sheer  impertinence,  intensely  prosaic,  ana  a 
makeweight ;  while  the  word  aliicm  finds  no  corresponding  term  in 
the  translation :  the  omission  mars  the  ode.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
last  Hues  in  the  work :  — 

"  nie  te  mecum  looua,  et  beate 
Poetulant  arces :  Ibi  tu  calentem 
Debit4  apaigea  lacrima  favillam 

Vatia  amid." 
'•There^  there  wiTU  atrlng  the  ly»  anew, 
We^U  dfanb  ita  rioMS  and  mountaim  UXL 
The  tear,  thy  htolher  poet'a  due. 
There  on  my  aahea  warm  ahall  ^IL** 

^  flnt_of  OaM  Um  is  Mr.  Black's  own,  wUls  tlie  feaU  in 
**"~  pruspeeihrdy,  were  the 
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¥617  last  things  in  ihe  shape  of  a  treat  which  the  plethoric  little 
gentleman  would  propose.  On  the  whole,  we  think  our  readers  will 
allow  our  verdict  to  be  just,  that  the  translator  of  these  odes,  where 
he  has  been  literal,  is  not  spirited,  and  where  spirited  not  literal. 
We  may  add,  that  we  prefer  his  paraphrases  to  his  translations. 


Eabnsstniss  in  tbe  P0LFIT :  A  few  Hints  to  the  Clergy.     By  Abdelnohnia. 
Second  Edition.    London :  Heylin.    1857. 

A  TALTTABLE  book,  though  it  will  fit  in  the  smallest  waistcoat  pocket. 

The  Web  ov  Life.  By  Allan  Park  Ptiton.  London :  Longmans.  1858. 
Thb  **  Web  of  Life"  is  a  prose  poem,  although  only  professing  to  be  a 
prosaic  stoxr  of  our  own  times.  It  possesses  a  careiul  el£a>oration 
of  style  and  a  minuteness  and  picturesqueness  in  the  description  of 
nature  that  would  easily  throw  themselves  into  the  form  of  narrative 
blank  verse,  of  which  they  already  share  many  of  the  characteristics. 
The  volume  is  marked  by  a  richness,  firashness,  and  occasional 
quaintness  of  epithet,  suggestive  of  an  original  and  ingenious  mind. 
When  meadows  are  called  by  Mr.  Paton  "  creamy"  we  suppose  he 
had  an  eye  to  the  dairy  and  the  chum,  the  phrase  being  reduciblejto 
a  metonymy  of  the  adjunct,  as  our  old  Hebrew  professor  was  wont 
to  term  it,  or  some  other  equally  recondite  oracular  utterance.  The 
story  is  less  elaborate  than  the  style,  and  indeed  is  almost  too 
fragmentary  to  be  called  a  story.  The  scene  is  Scottish,  and  in 
many  places  is  very  sweetly  and  truthfully  described,  with  that 
homely  intermixture  of  brae  and  bum,  whin  and  broom,  the  glint  of 
the  gowan  and  lilt  of  the  mavis,  which  have  combined  to  render 
Scottish  pastoral  poetry  the  sweetest  in  the  world.  The  interest  of 
the  tale  centres  on  a  lovely  girl,  whose  tragic  fate  reminds  us  of 
Haidee,  and  on  an  ingenuous  youth,  hight  Graham  Kennedy, 
admirer,  devouier,  and  akiost  worshipper  of  Shakspere.  The  gem 
of  the  volume  is  a  Howard  in  a  Genevan  cloak,  the  Bev.  Boyd 
Livingstone,  or  as  he  was  lovingly  and  familiarly  called  by  the 
people  who  shared  in  his  philanthropy,  "  little  Livjr."  The  tale  of 
that  good  presbyterian  divine's  sorrowful  up-bnnging  and  dis- 
appointment in  love,  is  extremely  touching,  ana  may  take  its  place 
along  with  certain  Clerical  ^Portraits  in  one  of  our  monthly  con- 
temporaries, as  an  interesting  history  well  told.  There  is  an 
individuality  about  others  of  the  sketches  in  the  "  Web  of  Life  " 
which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  they  do  not  owe  their  origin  exclu- 
sively to  the  writer's  fancy. 

The  Triuicph  of  TRACTABiAinsM.  A  Pamphlet-Leotnre.  By  Alesaandro  Gavaszi. 
London :  Partridge  ft  Co. 

This  tractate  consists  of  a  trenchant  eapoiS  of  AnfflicanUtn,  and  a 
careful  but  too  lengthy  examination  of  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  points  in  controversv.  The  pamphlet  labours  under 
the  defects  of  a  somewhat  florid  stvie,  but  is  clear,  and  may  safely  be 
recommended  to  all  interested  in  these  questions. 
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Han's  Drkaub  and  God's  RsALinEs;  or,  Science' Comefcing  Soeptical  Erroni. 
By' Thomas ;IUgg,  Author  of  ''Creation's  Testimony  to  its  God,"  Ac  fte. 
'London  :  Longman  k  Co. 

The  spiritj  power,  and  purpose  of  all  Thomas  Eagg's  writings  are 
good,  and  we  gladly  welcome  this  striking  little  worE  as  an  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  really  unscientific  character  of  sceptical  errors. 
The  first  part  consists  of  the  dreams  or  mistakes  of  the  sceptical 
astronomer,  mechanical  philosopher,  chemist,  transcendentalisty 
mythist.  The  second  part  consists  of  chapters,  showing, — 1st.  That 
the  teachings  of  the  ttniverse  accord  with  the  revealed  word,  and 
conyerge  in  Christianity.  2nd.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Deity.  3rd.  The  creature's  imbecility.  4th.  Aberration  and  restora- 
tion. 5th.  Goodness  triumphant.  The  appendix  abounds  in  use- 
fid  and  explanatory  intelligence.  There  are  a  few  eirors  to  be 
corrected  in  future  editions,  such  as  that  (p.  156)  in  which  oxygen 
is  said  to  signify  2f^-generator,  whereas  it  means  ocui-generator, 
according  to  the  notion  of  Lavoisier,  who  invented  the  word.  This 
mistake  destroys  the  point  of  the  passage.  Probably  the  young 
scientific  reader  will  not  find  the  general  argument  sufficiently  sus- 
tained to  suit  his  taste,  and,  not  unlikely,  he  will  consider  the  style 
rhapsodical ;  but  the  truth,  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  the  book,  will 
commend  it  to  most  readers. 


OUB  Intirmitubb.    By  the  Author  of  *'  Protoplast,"  and  '*  Snatches  of  Sacred 
Song."    London :  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  ft  Hunt. 

This  is  a  parlour  sermon  by  one  who  thinks  feelingly,  and  feels 
thoughtfully.  It  contains  much  of  the  gentle  energy,  kindly  open- 
ness, immediateness,  and  confiding  simplicity  of  an  earnest  and 
hearty  intellect,  such  as  characterized  '*  Protoplast,"  and  assured  us 
that  the  writer  is  a  Christian  lady  well  qualified  to  act  the  friendly 
adviser.  Any  spirit  crushed  by  the  weight  of  conscious  infirmity, 
will  find  it  good  quietly  to  read  this  exposition  of  the  text,—''  Him- 
self took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses." 


OuTUNES  OF  Thboloot  :  or,  the  General  Principles  of  Revealed  Religion  hriefiy 
Stated.    By  the  Rev.  James  Clark.    Vol.  II.  8vo.    P^oe  lOs.,  cloth. 

These  lectures  are  entitled  "  Outlines  of  Theology."  The  author 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  regular  body  of  divinity.  A  person  may 
write  outlines  of  a  subject  without  attempting  a  perfect  and  har- 
monious s^^stem.  All  evangelical  Christians  hold  the  same  great 
general  principles  and  truths  of  Divine  revelation,  though  they 
may  not  have  found  out  any  means  of  reducing  them  to  one  C(H1i- 
prehensive  plan.  Even  in  matters  of  pure  science  this  is  so  difficult 
that  it  has  seldom  been  accomplished.  All  attempts  to  systematice 
theology  have  failed.  'So  plan  has  been  discovered  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive for  the  purpose.  The  prophet  says,  '*  The  bed  is  shorter 
than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it,  and  the  covering  nairowar 
than  that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it."  The  Arminian  creed  is  t^o 
narrow  in  one  direction,  and  the  Calvinistic  creed  in  anoliMrf  ^^[l^ 
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oin  them  together  in  one  wonid  destroy  the  very  idea  of  system. 

~  me  systematic  writers  haye  left  out  one  wing  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
and  some  another.  No  plan  has  yet  been  discovered  which  will  take  in 
and  explain  the  whole  of  Divine  revelation.  Mr.  Clark  must  not 
be  blamed  for  failing  to  accomplish  what  no  other  writer  had  effected, 
and  what  he  himself  did  not  intend.  His  object  was  to  exhibit  with 
deamess  and  power  those  great  truths  on  which  all  good  men  are 
agreed,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  Mr.  Clark  is  of  the  old 
Bchool.  He  moves  in  the  latitude  of  such  writers  as  Fuller, 
Edwards,  Chamock,  Fje  Smith,  &c.  We  shall  only  add,  the 
discourses  are  distinguished  not  only  b^  their  substance,  but  by 
their  manner  and  form.  They  sometmies  rise  to  a  degree  of 
devotional  feeling  and  eloquence  which  we  must  own  surprised  us. 
We  wish  the  author  success  in  his  undertaking.  This  is  tne  second 
volume  of  the  series.  The  first  was  reviewed  m  Thb  Eclictic  for 
June,  1856,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 


Wm  TO  Wnr  Souls.    A.  M«moir  of  the  Rev.  Zephaniah  Job.    By  Saarah  S. 
Fumer.    London:  1857. 

Ms.  Job  appears  to  have  been  a  very  sensible  and  an  eminently 
good  man ;  nis  life  is  very  well  written,  and  is  likely  to  be  useftil. 


WoxAN,  AND  HxB  MiBSiON.  Bj  the  Rev.  Adolphe  Monod.  London :  Triibner 
k  Co.    1868. 

Woman  ;  Hsb  Missioir  and  Her  Lira.  Two  Diicounee.  By  the  Rev.  Adolphe 
Monod.  Tranalated  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Barrett  London :  Hall,  Virtue, 
ftCa 

Trb  former  of  these  little  books  is  an  anonymous  translation,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  and  in  London.  It  is  vigorously  done,  and 
reads  somewhat  more  smoothly  than  that  by  the  fiev.  W .  G.  Barrett. 
This,  doubtless,  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  American  editor  had  the 
benefit  of  so  faithful  and  excellent  a  translation  as  that  of  Mr. 
Barrett  before  him.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  latter,  and  think, 
that  if  the  American  edition  be  demanaed  in  the  English  market, 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  English  publishers.  We  may,  however,  well 
rejoice  if  there  be,  indeed,  a  good  demand  amongst  our  country- 
women for  a  work  so  admirably  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  a 
right  feeling  of  their  true  dignity,  and  of  the  high  position  which 
He  who  so  influentially  endows  them  has  assigned  them  in  their 
duties.  In  these  discourses  on,  and  to,  woman,  perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  discourses  ever  delivered  by  that  eloquent  man  Monod, 
there  are  appeals  which  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  heart  of  any  woman, 
or  man  either,  in  the  least  open  to  the  voice  of  love  and  truth.  It 
is  demonstrated,  as  if  in  the  very  words  of  Gk)d,  that  the  safest,  the 
happiest,  and  holiest  path  in  which  a  human  spirit  can  be  found, 
is  that  of  true  humility,  and,  it  may  be,  of  humiliation  also ;  for  it  is 

in  that  path  alone  that  we  walk  v^i^  ^^^'  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
walked.  As  from  that  path  He  ^  rs^^n^  entered  into  his  glorious 
exaltation,  so  also  that  path  aloi^L  ^itd^cts  us  to  triumph  with  Him. 
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The  vocation  of  woman  from  Her  first  fellowBhip  with  man  ifl  her 

Tocation  still.    By  simple  love,  bj  nncon^uerable  meekness,  liy  the 

demands  of  willing  dependence,  by  genial  prudence  and  modest 

grace,  she  is  to  sustain  man's  strength  to  gooa  purpose,  and  so  fulfil 

her  <»Iling  as  his  companion  and  his  glory.    Thus  she  finds  her 

chief  joy,  for  she  serves  Ood  in  her  love,  while  making  man  sociml, 

healthful^  joyous,  blessed  and  blessing  in  spirit  and  working,  so  aa 

without  womanly  heart-ministration  man  could  not  be.    Her  power 

10^  in  sympathy — ^with  the  simplicity  and  weakness  of  the  child,  and 

with  the  wants  of  the  wise  and  the  strong.    If  we  see  woman 

thoughtless,  beautiful  in  vain,  ill-tempered,  irritating,  quarrelaome, 

corrupt,  odious,  we  see,  in  fact,  not  the  true  Gh)d-m8!de  woman,  bat 

the  likeness  of  that  spirit  who  first  deceived  her  with  a  notion  that 

she  miffht  choose  her  own  pleasures.    The  true  woman  appears  only 

when  the  spirit  and  life  of  ner  heart  and  soul  correspond  with  tiiose 

of  the  perfect  and  true  Man,  who  emptied  Himself  and  hung  upon 

His  mother's  breast  dependent  on  the  love  He  Himself  inspired.    In 

her  unostentatious  devotedness  to  the  claims  of  others  upon  her 

love,  woman  comes  nearest  to  Him  who  made  Himself  a  saomoe  for 

her.    It  is  thus  that,  as  when  on  earth.  He  still  visits  Martha,  and 

Mary,  and  Lazarus,  lifts  the  latch  of  the  cottage*door,  and  sita  down 

to  talk  with  their  hearts.    Till  Jesus  showed  the  way,  woman  never 

found  her  proper  place.    In  the  words  of  Monod,  we  say,  '^  O  ye 

who  wish  to  accomplish  the  humble  but  beneficent  mission  of  your 

sex,  behold  the  way:  beneath  the  crots  or  nowhere.*^    We  auviae 

Mr.  Barrett  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his  translation,  transfusing 

into  it  as  much  of  Monod*s  vividness  as  possible,  and  appending  to 

it  a  warm  sketch  of  Monod's  life  and  life's  decline,  with  a  portrait 

of  the  man,  for  the  enduring,  daring,  loving  spirit  of  the  Cnnstian 

beams  like  light  from  his  face. 

Tbb  Cut;  its  Siks  avd  Sobbowb.    By  ThoouA  Ghitbri*,  DJ>.    'Bdmbn^: 
Adun  k  Charlas  BUck. 

Wx  heartily  rejoice  at  the  popularity  of  this  noble  book.    Dr. 

Guthrie  has  a  large  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  terrible  evils 

by  which  our  great  cities  are  afiOicted,  and  he  has  here  made  an 

appeal  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  Christian  people  on  behalf 

m  their  near  neighbours,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  the 

deepest  emotion.     He  himself  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  it  ii 

haru  to  imagine  how  any  right-hearted  man  can  lav  the  book  down 

without  yearning  to  do  more  for  the  purification  and  salvation  of  our 

Rodless  ^Uow-countrymen.    This  volume  may  excite  less  admiration 

in  some  minds,  but  it  will  produce  deeper  and  more  permanent 

impressions  on  all,  than  Dr.  Guthrie's  previous  work  on  EaekieL 


Thi  Moors  Aim  tbb  Fmra  By  F.  Q.  Trmflbrd.  London :  Smith,  Kldtr,  k  Co. 
^  Thb  Moors  and  the  Fens  '*  is  full  of  strange  incidenti  and  rapid 
action.  A  Highland  lassie  belonging  to  the  Clan  Fraser  is  reduced 
to  poverty  by  circumstances  detaikd  in  Mr.  Trafford^s  romance,  and, 
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as  a  laat  roBonroe,  determineB  to  seek  shelter  and  protection  in  the 
house  of  a  rich  relative  residing  in  London.  Here  she  is  for 
awUle  provided  for,  but  shortly  after,  the  death  of  the  relative  agais 
entails  misfortune,  upon  the  vast  property  which  he  possessed  being 
daimed  by  a  wife  who  had  been  separated  from  him.  She  is,  how- 
ever,  discovered  to  be  a  bigamist,  and  consequently  her  claims  vanish, 
whilst  the  Highland  Mina  once  more  enjoys  the  property  of  her 
deceased  relative.  In  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  about  the  same  time, 
is  mwing  up  a  young  man  who  becomes  the  hero  of  the  story.  His 
father  is  a  baronet  and  a  miser,  and,  by  a  fortuitous  process  of  cir« 
onmstances  which  novelists  always  have  at  command,  the  heir  is 
robbed  of  his  inheritance,  and  finds  a  noble  treasure  in  the  heroine 
Mina.  The  rest  is  easily  conceived ;  the  episodes  in  the  story  are 
striking  and  effective,  and  ^ve  zest  to  the  general  narrative ;  with 
the  interest  thus  infused  mto  the  Moors  and  Tens,  we  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Trafford  will  find  a  steady  demand  for  his  tale  at  the 
eireulating  libraries. 


TaSIU  Tabba  ;  or  the  Wandering  Aborigine.  A  Poetical  Karrative,  in  Thirteen 
Booka.  Bj  Kinahan  ComwaJlia.  rath  Edition,  Enlaiged.  London :  Ward 
ftLock. 

^  Tassa  Tabsa"  is  the  incoherent  and  fluent  outpouring  of  an 
undisciplined  mind, — so  poor,  as  poetry,  that  we  shoula  wonder  at  its 
composition,  were  we  not  wrapt  m  the  greater  wonder,  that  any  firm 
should  publish  it,  and  that  it  should  reach  a  fifth  edition.  The 
author's  religious  creed  is  somewhat  better  than  his  verse,  and  how 
Pagan  his  creed  is  our  readers  shall  judge :  "  Will  the  bom  Pagan, 
or  Mohammedan,  or  yet  the  Australian,  without  anv  notions  of  a 
Deity  whatever,  meet  with  a  worse  fate  than  the  European  bom 
Protestant  or  Papist?  It  would  be  sheer  idiocy  or  cant  for  a 
moment  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  an  imqualified  NO ;  for  man  was 
not  created  to  be  consigned  to  damnation :  it  is  a  reproach  to  the 
Almighty,  and  debasing  to  himself,  to  suppose  it.  That  which  will 
procure  the  Protestant  his  passport  to  neaven,  will  procure  the 
Papist,  the  Hindoo,  and  the  Maori  theirs,  and  in  the  sight  of  that 
undefinable  G-od  of  the  universe,  whom  we  worship,  every  people  and 
every  relifi;ion  is  alike." — Of  course  not  alike  good,  but  alike  bad. 
As  cathohc  in  his  dislikes  of  men  as  of  their  religions,  the  author 
says  that  his  experience  of  both  has  ^*  only  tended  to  increase  my 
scorn  of  mankina,  and  my  contempt  for  their  institutions." 


SoBOOL-DATB  Of  Emirm  Mis.    By  John  Timbe,  F.SJL.,  Author  of  **  Curioeitiea 
oi  London,"  *'  Things  Not  Generally  Known,**  fto.    London :  Kent  &  Go. 

This  is  a  little  volume  at  once  amusii^S  ^^^  useful.  Mr.  Timbs  is 
well  blown  in  the  literary  world  f^p  the  ipeeialitt  of  his  works,  for 
their  quaint  and  instructive  char^^^.^^  and  for  their  throwing  up  to 
the  surface  of  society  things  lon^  ,  cO  buried  beneath  the  dust  of 
time,  or  lost  in  the  morasses  of  ^  ^^^^t.    **  School-days  of  Eminent 


\\^^ 
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Men"  may  take  rank  amongst  tbe  most  interesting;  of  his  books^ 
The  title  is  yery  attractive ;  and  when  we  oome  to  look  into  its  contents 
and  see  how  much  we  may  learn  about  schools  and  school-boys  in 
olden  days,  and  how  men,  who  subsequently  became  famous  on  tlie  roll 
of  history,  behaved  in  their  juvenility,  the  value  of  the  work  becomes 
still  more  enhanced.  And,  in  fSact,  the  little  volume  of  Mr.  Timbs 
does  not  promise  more  than  it  performs.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of 
education  in  England  &om  the  time  of  the  early  Britons  to  the 
present  day;  it  exhibits  its  changes  at  different  epochs;  it  shows 
the  influence  it  has  had  on  our  national  manners  and  habits  at 
various  periods ;  it  likcMrise  gives  us  an  account  of  the  establishment 
of  our  different  colleges,  high-schools,  and  universities;  besides 
which,  as  its  title  infers,  it  lets  us  into  the  conduct  of  masters  and 
pupils  in  the  several  stages  of  our  country's  history.  This  cannot 
out  render  the  work  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  readers. 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow,  from  its  Commencemeiit  to 
its  Relief  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  By  L.  K  Runtz  Bees.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 

"  It  will  suffice  to  say,"  writes  Mr.  Sees  in  his  prefeu^e,  "  that  s 
Calcutta  merchant,  formerly  attached  to  the  Martiniere  College  of 
Lucknow,  unexpectedly  found  himself  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
siege  of  that  city,  and  naving  been,  by  force  of  circumstances,  obliged 
to  take  his  part  in  the  defence,  he  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  the 
events  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  those  which  passed  before 
him."  Such  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Bees  gives  of  himself.  In 
his  narrative  of  the  siege  we  come  to  know  more  of  him,  and  find 
him,  on  all  occasions,  observant  and  watchful,  and  patiently  sub- 
mitting to  the  trials  and  deprivations  of  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed.  The  work  of  Mr.  Bees  is  the  most  copious, 
in  general  details,  of  any  yet  published,  of  the  siege  of  Lucknow ; 
the  sketches  he  gives  of  the  interior  of  the  Besidenc^,  at  different 
stages,  during  those  terrible  six  months,  and  the  anecdotes  recorded, 
ms^e  it,  in  some  cases,  painfully,  but  more  frequently,  amusingly 
interesting.  It  serves  to  give  the  uninitiated  an  idea  of  life  in  a 
besieged  camp,  of  life  under  the  excitement  of  peril ;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  nnd  that,  after  all,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  are 
not  so  gloomy-tempered  and  desponding  as  we  at  first  sight  should 
imagine.  G-od  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  sheep.  Men,  too,  in 
the  presence  of  danger,  feel  that  their  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
living  Qod ;  they  naturally  draw  nearer  to  him,  and  the  inevitable 
result  is  a  cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  events  the  most  discouraging. 
We  recommend  this  volume  to  all  those  who  would  have  a  something 
more  than  vague  perception  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  siege 
of  Lucknow,  and  a  description  of  persons  with  whose  names  the 
country  was  filled,  whilst  the  fate  of  the  besieged  was  left;  pending 
on  the  turn  of  a  moment. 


Wanderings  in  thb  Land  of^  Hail     By  a  Daughter  of  Japhet.     Lofodon : 
Longman  &  Co. 

Egypt  is  a  land  of  inexhaustible  attraction  to  all  generations.    One 
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age  springs  up  and'  passes  away,  yet,  during  its  brief  duration,  its 
eoildren  nave  burnt  'with  the  desire  of  visiting  a  land  so  full  of 
biblical  and  historical  associations,  and  where  the  yery  fountain-head 
of  antiquarian  lore  is  to  be  found.  Take  with  us  the  most  ancient 
Tolume  we  possess,  study  its  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  bordering  on  the  Nile,  or  examine  its  geographical  and 
topographical  featui*e8,  we  shall  find  many  with  which  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  were  familiar,  still  prevalent  in  that  land  of  exuberant  fer- 
tility. This  undoubtedly  it  is  which  s:iyes  such  a  fascination  to  Egypt, 
and  draws  so  many  travellers  from  alTparts  of  the  world,  to  ascend  its 
oft-ascended  stream.  A  daughter  of  Japhet,  who  facetiously  dedicates 
her  volume  to  the  mummies  in  the  British  Museum,  has  felt  the 
spell  strongly  upon  her,  and  not  only  hasshe  journeyed  to  this  grand 
field  of  curiosity,  but  she  has  maried  with  an  observant  eye,  and 
noted  down  witn  a  fluent  pen,  the  principal  features  which  charac* 
terized  her  visit.  Her  account  of  the  object  of  her  tour  is  simple. 
*'  A  severe  illness  in  Paris  had  compelled  my  brother,"  she  states, 
*^  to  seek  a  milder  climate  for  the  winter  months,  and  my  mother, 
braving  the  many  discomforts  of  an  Egyptian  tour,  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  him,  while  I,  to  my  intense  satisfaction,  accompanied 
them.  I  installed  myself  as  recorder  of  oxa  adventures,  though  truly 
with  no  intention  of  presenting  them  to  the  public."  The  apology 
which  follows  is  unnecessary ;  since  the  work,  without  being  learned 
or  didactic,  or  coming  into  competition  with  those  standard  works 
which  enrich  our  library  shelves,  contains  much  that  may  inform, 
and  no  little  that  may  entertain,  the  public.  Some  of  the  descriptions 
are  excellent,  and  those  who  would  read  a  li^ht  and  pleasant  rapid 
narrative  of  a  journey  from  Lyons  to  the  Nile,  vrill  do  well  to  send 
for  the  volume. 


The  Diviks  Iivsfiration  or  thi  Holt  Scriptubes;  its  Nature  and  Evidences. 
The  Ratcliffe  Prize  Esaay.  By  Edwin  Qodaon,  Queen's  College,  Binningham. 
London :  Piper,  Stephenson,  &  Spence.    1858. 

Mb.  Gk>D80K  has  begun  well  as  a  champion  of  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  being  still,  as  we  presume,  in  statu  pupUlari  at  the 
provincial  coUege  firom  which  he  dates.  We  augur  well  of  the 
noble  institution  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  the  instruction  he 
receives  under  its  wine,  from  this  first  essay  in  the  field  of  Christian 
authorship.  But  let  Mr.  Godson  eschew  poetry,  for  which  he  has 
neither  eye  nor  ear.  Pollock  will  be  sought  in  vain  for  his  motto  : — 

"  The  Bible !  hast  thou  ever  heard  of  such  a  book  ? 
The  author,  Ood  himself;  the  subject,  Qod  and  man ; 
Salvation,  lif e^  and  death.    Etexxua  life  \  eternal  death ! " 

There  is  an  obscure  author  aW   oXi^  William  Shakspere,  who  is 
accredited  with  the  following,  a  ^w?J:fe  tvl^cih  he  does  not  deserve : — 

•*  There  are  many  tWli^^^^- ^ven  and  earth. 
Not  dreamt  of  in  o^^  *^^  n^V^ " 

But  Mr.  Grodson  has  bette^     ^1^       ^\xan  these,  and  we  heartily 
commend  his  little  thougfatfu]  k    |^    «>i^ 
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R1YIB8T05.   By  Georgimna  U.  Oaik.    Thvee  Tola.   London :  Smith,  Elder  ft  Oo. 

1857. 
Flsabant  as  the  soft  breezes  of  spring  blow  arouad  us,  are  the  sunnj 
airs  of  ^'Biverston"  by  Miss  Gteorgiana  Craik.  Her  style  is,  in  ereiy 
sense,  good,  fluent,  forcible,  and  clear ;  but  the  structiure  of  her  tale, 
an  autobiography  of  a  eovemess,  is  too  palpably  suggestive  of  a 
eertain  tale  that  starded  the  world  with  its  power  rad  frankness, 
some  ten  years  ago.  What  a  countless  family  of  Jane  Eyres  has  the 
original  Jane  Eyre  sponsored  at  the  font,  and  given  a  colourable 
reputation  to,  from  their  resemblance,  more  or  less  visible,  to  their 
notorious  godmother  1  And  how  many  a  Faust  and  Pestus  has  Job 
fathered,  and  will  father  to  the  end  of  time !  Ghreat  is  thy  power,  O 
Imitation,  among  the  sons  of  men !  and  many  are  the  human  mock* 
ij^-birds,  whose  original  notes  are  lost  by  their  adoption  at  their 
neighbour  songster's  gamut.  So  seems  it  to  us,  on  the  present  ooea- 
sioD,  that  we  have  happed  upon  a  fiction  of  modem  life  that  would 
never  have  appeared  had  not  Miss  Bront^  lived,  and  written  her 
burning  experiences,  amid  the  moors  and  mountains  of  Yorkshire.  In 
"  Biverston  "  we  can  promise  our  readers  a  tolerable  share  of  decent 
love-making,  some  of  it  painted  in  colours  warm  and  natural  enough. 
But  the  course  of  it  runs  nowhere  smooth ;  we  have,  for  instance, 
a  flirtation  and  a  suicide ;  a  flctitious  marriage  and  a  duel ;  and  two 
or  three  pretty  cases  of  misunderstanding  and  complication.  There 
are  two  happy  marriages,  however,  at  last,  so  that  one's  yearning  for 
a  righteous  *'  end  of  the  whole  matter "  is  fairly  met  by  the  catas- 
trophe. The  tale  will  not  fail  to  interest  tastes  less  bi4ues  than  our 
own,  and  is  full  of  promise,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  for  the 
after  career  of  its  author. 


Thb  '^  dead  season,**  as  it  has  been  expressivel;^  called,  is  now  at  its 
height.  Editors  of  dailv  papers  are  at  their  wits*  ends  to  fill  their 
columns;  a  broad  sandbank  of  advertisements  widening  week  bv 
week  over  pages  which  two  or  three  months  ago  were  flooded  with 
the  surging  waves  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  testifies  that  the  tide 
is  nearly  at  the  lowest.  Even  Punch  confesses  himself  beaten,  and 
having  nobody  else  to  laugh  at,  laughs  at  himself,  lying  in  the  sea 
just  outside  a  bathing  machine,  and  heads  the  cartooa  with  the 
announcement,  "  Politics  next  week.*' 

And  yet  the  month  has  been  by  no  means  unmarked  by  events  of 
importance.  Her  Majsstt  has  again  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  triumphant  proofs  of  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  by  which 
she  is  regarded  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  the  conntrj. 
Birmingham  last  June,  Leeds  in  Beptember,  have  demonstrated  that 
the  most  democratic  sections  of  our  population  regard  the^  throne 
with  reverence,  and  the  monarch  with  chivalrous  afioction.  Nowhere 
has  the  Qvbbn  more  devoted  subjects  than  among  the  gunmaker* 
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and  blacksmiths,  represented  hj  JoHir  Bbioht,  and  the  hard-headed, 
clever  clockworkers,  who  believe  in  the  politics  of  Edwabd  Baiksb. 
We  rejoice  in  these  "  royal  progresses ;"  they  confirm  and  strengthen 
the  ties  of  love  and  honour  on  the  one  side,  and  of  esteem  and  con* 
fidence  on  the  other,  which  already  bind  together  the  most  iliustrious 
and  the  obscurest  classes  in  the  community. 

To  the  student  of  our  social  condition  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
two  great  Musical  Festivals  recently  held  in  the  two  towns  which 
have  lately  been  honoured  with  the  presence  of  royalty  will  not  be 
unsuggestive.    The  new  Tovm  Hall  in  Leeds,  and  its  older,  but 

Serhaps  equally  magnificent  rival  in  Birmingham,  were  crammed 
ay  alter  day  for  nearly  a  week,  not  by  noble  guests  from  a  distance, 
or  old  county  families,  but  mainly  by  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  tradesmen  of  the  two  towns,  with  their  wives  and  daughters. 
The  music  in  both  cases  was  among  the  highest  and  noblest  that  has 
ever  been  written,  and  the  singers  end  performers  the  most  dis- 
tinguished that  English  gold  could  procure.  This  appreciation  of 
classical  music  by  the  middle  classes  is  strikingly  indicative  of  the 
vast  amount  of  refinement  and  esthetic  culture  wnich  co-exists  with 
the  sturdy  strength  and  restless  activity  of  our  industrial  and  trading 
population. 

Our  social  arraneements  in  one  sad  department  have  recently 
^wakened  considerable  attention  and  anxiety :  we  refer  to  the  laws 
which  affect  the  insane.  The  case  of  Sir  Hskbt  Mxux,  which  was 
prominently  before  the  public  last  summer,  and  of  Mr.  Buck,  which  has 
Deen  decided  since  our  last  issue,  have  painfully  illustrated  the  almost 
hopeless  difficulty  of  providing,  by  legal  enactment,  for  the  efficient 
protection  at  once  of  the  interests  and  rights  of  sane  people,  and  the 
avoiding  of  all  possible  injury  to  lunatics.  All  laws  depend  for  their 
efficiency  and  righteous  working  upon  the  general  spirit  of  justice  in 
the  community ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  laws  relating  to 
lunacy. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  '' progress"  of  our  gracious  Qvbek  ; 
there  has  been  another  "  progress  **  during  the  month  worthv  of  a 
passing  notice.  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wisxhak  has  been  playing 
at  Pope  in  Ireland,  and  has  only  a  little  overdone  the  character. 
Of  late  the  scarlet  lady  has  never  looked  so  scarlet  as  in  the  person 
of  his  Eminence  during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks.  The  omission 
of  the  toast  to  the  Queek  at  Ballinasloe,  and  the  impertinent 
exhibition  of  priestly  pretensions  within  the  walls  of  Trinity  College, 
were  equally  characteristic.  We  venture  to  think  that,  whatever 
increase  of  devoutness  may  have  been  produced  among  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  by  the  Cardinal's  visit,  will  be  overbalanced  by  the 
wrath  and  contempt  which  have  been  provoked  among  Ftotestants 
on  both  sides  St.  George's  Channel  by  his  folly  and  assumption. 

"  The  affair  of  the  Arrow,"  as  it  was  termed  at  the  time,  is 
issuing  in  grand  results.  In  the  new  treaty  with  China,  Lord 
Elgik  has  sustained  his  old  reput^^oO)  ^^^  conferred  both  on  the 
East  and  the  West  immeasuraole  v^n^^*  ^^  ^^  scarcely  possible 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  rvf  ^uT  dipl^omatic  success  to  the 
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future  of  China,  and  her  relations  to  Europe  and  America.  A 
Chinese  minister  maj  henceforth  appear  at  St.  James's,  and  a  British 
minister  at  Fekin ;  the  two  ministers  are  to  transact  business  with 
the  Secretaries  of  State  of  the  two  empires  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
We  are  no  more  to  be  called  "  barbarians  "  in  the  official  documents 
of  China ;  new  ports  are  to  be  opened  to  our  trade ;  there  is  to  be 
a  revision  of  the  Chinese  tariff;  a  reduction  of  tonnage  dues; 
British  ships  of  war  are  to  visit  any  port  in  the  empire ;  British 
subjects  may  travel  for  purposes  of  pleasure  or  business  from  one 
end  of  China  to  the  other ;  Christianitv  is  to  be  tolerated,  and  its 
professors  to  be  protected  throughout  tne  empire.  In  other  words, 
300,000,000  of  civilized  heathens  are  brought,  by  God's  providence, 
face  to  face  with  the  civilization  and  religion  of  Christendom,  and 
Gk)d  waits  to  see  how  we  intend  to  do  our  work.  It  is  a  grand  and 
awful  time  for  us :  may  we  have  strength  to  meet  its' responsibilities. 
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CENTUEY. 

Victar  Cousin.        La  Society  Frangaise  au  17*  SiecU,    2  Vols.  8vo. 
TariB,  1858, 

Since  we  noticed,  in  our  number  for  September  1856,  the 
earlier  biographical  sketches  in  M.  Cousin's  Gallery  of  Portraits 
of  the  celebrated  women  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  leader 
of  the  French  school  of  Eclectics  has  continued  his  labour  of 
love  with  an  earnest  zeal  worthy  of  a  younger  man.  The  life  of 
Madame  de  Hautefort  has  been  added  to  the  series ;  the  sketch 
of  Jacqueline  Pascal  has  been  revised,  and  almost  entirely  re- 
written; and  now  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  contemporary 
state  of  society  or,  rather,  a  series  of  portraits  to  illustrate  the 
state  of  the  intunate  social  life  amongst  we  leaders  of  the  French 
nation,  at  the  period  M.  Cousin  evidently  looks  back  upon  with 
such  affection,  lias  enabled  him  to  dwell  again  on  a  subject  so 
dear  to  his  heart  The  time  and  reflection  which  he  has  thus 
been  enabled  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  this 
momentous  era,  have  not,  however,  been  put  to  the  advantage  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  philosopher  of  such  high  repute ; 
nor  can  we  discover  in  his  later  works  that  M.  Cousin  nas  learnt 
how  to  draw  the  lessons  for  the  future,  which  the  past  events  he 
describes  might  easily  have  been  made  to  render.  His  bio- 
graphical portraits  are,  nevertheless,  wrought  with  a  minute  care 
ana  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  ^hi<^^  must  give  them  an  inesti- 
mable value  in  the  eyes  of  fhose  ^^^  seek  to  unravel  tlie 
mysteries  of  history.  It  is  ^\  by  ^^  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  inner  life  of  those  Wk^^^iiect  ®^^  g^<J^>  ^o  some  extents 
N.S.— VOL.  IV,  ^tj  rC"  c  c 
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the  general  tone  of  society  at  particular  epochs,  that  we  can 
learn  the  real  tendencies  of  an  age,  or  explain  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  course  of  events.  M.  Cousin  s  recent  biograpnies 
have,  indeed,  somewhat  the  character  of  mental  photographs, 
taken,  it  is  true,  with  a  distorted  lens  and  with  a  bad  focus ;  but 
as  such,  they  must  always  command  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion from  the  historical  student.  Yet  they  are  not  history,  nor 
are  they  even  true  biographies ;  for  M,  Cousin  has  allowed  his 
own  fancies  and  opinions  to  warp  his  judgment  upon  both 
characters  and  events ;  so  that  tlie  first  lesson  to  be  learnt  in 
reading  them  is  to  dissent  from  many  of  the  inferences  their 
author  desires  to  draw.  His  talents  and  his  recognised  literary 
and  philosophical  position  are,  however,  such  as  to  render  any 
errors  which  might  flow  &om  his  writings  more  than  usually 
dangerous ;  and  we  therefore  propose  to  dwell  at  some  length,  on 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  M.  Cousin's  recent  publications  of  a 
generally  interesting  nature,  leaving  his  philosophical  writings 
to  other  times,  or  to  abler  inquirers. 

The  "  Life  of  Madame  de  Hautefort "  is  of  the  same  character 
as  the  other  biographies  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  and  it 
is  as  remarkable  as  they  are,  on  account  of  the  charms  of  style, 
and  the  ele^nce  of  the  language,  in  which  M.  Cousin  arrays  the 
somewhat  lengthy  and  sweetly-insipid  (the  French  would  say 
doucereuai)  pictures  of  the  manners  and  secret  hist^y  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  From  all  accounts  Madame  de  Hautefort  was  a 
woman  of  a  superior  stamp  to  the  majority  of  the  fair  frail  heroines 
M.  Cousin  has  again  brought  into  the  "  glimpses  of  the  moon." 
She  was  more  of  a  woman,  less  of  an  intriguer  or  would-be-politi- 
cian, than  Madame  de  Chevreuse  or  Madame  de  Longueville ; 
although  she  was,  like  those  errant  princesses,  deeply  engaged  in 
the  singularly-confused  public  affairs  of  the  eventfiil  penod  when 
royalty  and  feudal  independence  were  fighting  out  their  last  bitter 
fight  in  France.  The  motives  which  seem  to  have  guided  Madame 
de  Hautefort,  in  her  relations  with  Bichelieu  and  Mazarin, 
were  inspired  by  her  heart,  and  that  heart  was  composed  of 
purer,  even  if  sterner,  stuff  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  fair  sister  of 
Conde ;  whilst  the  other  female  leaders  of  the  time  were,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  inspired  by  sentiments  of  a  still  less  noble  origin.  Bat 
in  fact  the  more  we  read,  even  of  M.  Cousin's  brilliant  portraits, 
and  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  real  state  of  society  in  France  at 
this  epoch,  the  more  are  we  convinced  that  the  people  in  whom 
he  seeks  to  revive  our  interest,  were  really  very  small  and  indif- 
ferent characters.  Indeed,  we  are  also  ^disposed  seriously  to 
question  the  correctness  of  what  may  be  called  the  fundamental 
principle  of  tlie  theory  upon  which  M.  Cousin  has  based  his 
affection  for  the  heroes  ana  heroines  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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It  was  not,  in  truth,  a  great  age ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  from 
amongst  its  leaders  that  we  should  seek  to  illustrate  the  axiom 
that  "  in  a  great  age,  all  is  great."  Little  passions,  contemptible 
motives,  or  base  interests,  seem  to  have  moved  the  majority  of 
the  men  and  women  who  then  aspired  to  govern  and  guide  the 
state.  They  floated  about  on  the  surface  of  events,  without  having 
any  fixed  principle  for  their  guidance,  as  the  pique  or  the  fancy 
of  the  moment  prompted ;  nor  do  the  majonty  of  these  high- 
bom  jugglers  appear  to  have  hesitated  at  any  time  to  cast  aside 
the  friends  or  the  professions  of  their  previous  Ufe.  Madame  de 
Hautefort  was  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  it  is  precisely  on 
this  account  that  she  merits  so  much  more  respect  tnan  we  are 
disposed  to  give  to  her  male  or  female  contemporaries.  But 
after  all,  there  is  little  in  her  historjr  to  warrant  her  being  placed 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  illustrious  women  of  her  day ;  nor 
can  we  discover  in  her  actions,  or  in  the  few  of  her.  letters  which 
survive,  any  traces  of  a  mental  organisation  which  should  lead  to 
her  being  classed  as  anything  beyond  a  comparatively  decent  and 
respectable  lady  of  the  court.  In  the  dajs  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  this  may  be  praise ;  but 
what  days  they  were !  And  how  do  the  great  ladies,  with  all 
their  ringlets,  beautiful  shoulders,  slim  waists,  and  other  personal 
charms,  which  M.  Cousin  describes  with  so  much  unction,  sink 
into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  Jacqueline  Pascal  and 
Mire  Angelique. 

Indeed  the  importance  attributed  to  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering, upon  the  development  of  human  intellect  or,  to  use  a 
modem  phrase,  upon  the  progress  of  society,  is  far  greater  than 
it  deserves ;  nor  are  there  many  more  curious  illustrations  of  the 
blindness  of  fashion  and  self-love,  than  those  observable  in  the 
worship  of  the  French  nation  for  the  "  grand  sifecle,"  as  they 
delight  to  name  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was,  no  doubts  at 
this  particular  period,  that  the  ostensible  foundations  were  laid 
of  French  influence  in  Europe,  and  that  French  taste,  literature, 
and  ideas  began  to  exercise  the  mischievous  power  they  nn- 
questionably  have  done  of  late  years.  But  the  real  foundations 
of  the  power  of  the  French  monarchy  had  been  laid  long  ere 
Richelieu  or  Mazarin  appeared ;  and  those  bad,  unscrupulous 
priests  did  but  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  already  enfeebled 
edifice  of  feudsSism,  which  had  already  suflered  so  severely  from 
the  effects  of  the  wars  of  the  Reformation  and  the  League,  just 
as  in  England  it  fell  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  wars 
of  the  Roses.  The  men  who  arrive  at  power  after  a  long  period 
of  civil  dissension,  and  when  society  is  in  an  utter  state  of  prostra- 
tion, have  an  easy  task  in  imposing  something  like  unity  of 
government,  or  of  taste  even,  provid^  they  are  acute  enough  to 
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observe,  and  to  follow  the  real  spirit  of  their  age.  It  is  a  proof, 
no  doubt,  of  great  skill  to  be  able  thus  to  seize  the  direction  of 
aflFaii^  when  everything  seems  drifting  into  inextricable  confusion ; 
but  the  men  who  have  hitherto  done  so — ^in  ancient  or  in  modem 
times — have  been  men  who  were  capable  only  of  following 
public  opinion  whilst  they  seemed  to  lead  it ;  and,  alas  I  they 
nave  in  all  cases  we  fear,  been  men  anxious  rather  for  their  own 
benefit  than  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  Was  it  not  so  in 
France  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ?  Has  the  nn- 
doubted  influence  of  her  rulers  at  that  period  worked  well  or  ill 
for  the  world  ?  May  not  much  of  the  misery  and  suffering  of 
later  years,  and  of  the  sad  confusion  which  must  sooner  or  later 
a^ain  overshadow  European  politics,  be  attributed  to  the  false 
views,  the  narrow  passions,  and  the  undisguised  selfishness  of  the 
men  whom  M.  Cousin  and  his  friends  so  falsely  call  great? 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  become  the 
fashion  to  abuse  indiscriminately  everything  connected  with  the 
feudal  system,  and  to  extol  those  who  had  striven  effectually  to 
overthrow  that  extraordinary  social  organisation.  Far  be  it  nom 
us  to  contend  that  there  were  not  many  anomalies,  many  serious 
defects  in  that  form  of  government.  But  tlie  flippant  writers  of 
the  Voltaire  and  Mably  school,  who  could  discover  the  defects 
of  feudalism  as  applied  in  their  own  country,  were  not  able  to 
discover  that  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  really  foimded  are 
far  more  in  accordance  with  the  best  instincts  of  our  nature, 
than  those  which  prevail  in  the  more  uniformly  regular  adminis- 
trative monarchies  they,  and  the  modem  doctrinaires,  have 
laboured  with  such  fatal  success  to  introduce.  M.  Cousin,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  essay  upon  "  La  Society  Fran9aise "  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  avows,  indeed,  that  he  considers  the  substi- 
tution of  such  "  an  administrative  monarchy  for  the  feudal  one," 
to  be  amongst  the  national  glories  of  France;  forgetting,  of 
course,  with  true  French  vanity,  that  the  Tudors  had,  some  cen- 
turies before,  nearly  accomplisned  the  same  thing  in  Endand ; 
and  that  Charles  V.  and  I^ilip  II.  of  Spain  had  effectua&y  de- 
stroyed, in  the  bulk  of  their  extensive  dominions,  every  inde- 
pendent local  authority.  The  merit  of  originating  a  system 
which  leaves  the  indiviaual  members  of  a  state,  as  it  were  mere 
units  in  a  lifeless,  will-less  machine,  is  not,  however,  one  about 
which  true  philosophers  would  quarrel,  still  less  boast ;  and  it  is 
precisely  on  account  of  M.  Cousin's  admiration  for  the  class  of 
politicians  whose  last  and  truest  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the 
man  who  could  say,  "  TEtat  c'est  moi,"  that  we  hold  the  ten- 
dency of  his  recent  publications  to  be  so  unfortunate.  It  may 
be  too,  that  the  explanation  of  the  ease  with  which  the  French 
nation  has  at  all  times  consented  to  the  sacrifice  of  its  liberties, 
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is  to  be  found  in  their  admiration  for  administrative  centraUsa 
tion ;  and  M .  Cousin  may  be  sure,  though  evidently  it  would  be 
sorely  against  his  will  to  admit  such  an  opinion,  that  until  Ins 
countrymen  shall  return  to  many  forms  of  the  local  action  of 
some  form  of  feudalism,  they  will  continue  to  be  unworthy  of 
freedom.  The  very  essence  of  feudalism  lies  in  the  assertion  of 
the  principle  we  now  call  "  local  self-government,"  under  the 
general  control  of  a  supreme  head,  whose  duties  are  simply  to 
insure  the  free  exercise  of  the  local  liberties,  and  to  guard  them 
from  any  external  interference.  In  the  middle  ages,  no  doubt, 
the  whole  import  of  this  principle  was  not  perceived,  nor  were 
the  men  who  obtained  possession  of  power  more  virtuous  then, 
than  the  Whigs  or  Tories,  the  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Repub* 
licans,  or  Imperialists,  of  the  present  day.  But  in  fact  the  only 
mode  by  which  humanity  could  escape  m^m  the  awful  confusion 
produced  by  the  overthrow  of  the  great  administrative  tyranny 
of  the  ancient  world,  was  by  the  development  of  the  local 
energies,  and  of  the  individual  liberties  of  the  various  classes  of 
society.  We  modems  are  supremelv  ungrateful  to  the  feudal 
system  of  the  middle  ages — so  far  at  least  as  our  appreciation  of 
its  influence  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  human  Jiappiness  is 
concerned ;  for,  oddly  enough,  there  is  just  now  rather  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  estimation  of  the  artistic  influence  of  this 
period.  It  is  only  by  a  lon^  and  attentive  study  of  the  true 
nature  of  both  the  local  and  of  the  centralised  administrative 
monarchies  that  their  relative  merits  can  be  truly  appreciated ; 
and  sure  we  are  that  they  who  will  go  through  such  an  investi- 
gation, will  arrive  at  nearly  the  same  opinion  that  we  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  expressed  in  this  Review,  namely,  that 
the  annihilation  of  the  local  institutions  of  any  country,  in  order 
to  substitute  even  a  more  logical  form  of  central  government,  is 
a  fatal  poUcy  for  the  nation  which  tolerates  it. 

It  may  appear  rather  beside  the  purpose  of  a  review,  avowedly 
of  some  light,  and  elegant,  biom^apliical  sketches,  thus  to  evoke 
discussions  upon  obscure  and  debatable  questions  in  the  philo- 
sophy  of  history.  But  M.  Cousin  is  a  man  who  has  played  a 
part  of  far  too  much  importance  in  the  political  world ;  he  is  one 
whose  assertions  have  still  far  too  much  weight,  for  a  con- 
scientious Reviewer  to  allow  him  to  insinuate,  without  instant 
challenge,  any  doctrines,  or  to  impBxt  any  prejudices  to  the 
minds  of  the  countless  thousands  \rho  accent  their  opinions  as  it 
were  ready  made  from  such  autliQi^ties.  H©  says  distinctly,  that 
one  of  his  great  objects  in  writixxj^  u  to  rouse  his  countrymen  from 
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amongst  the  leaders  of  society  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  he 
would  have  future  generations  seek  for  models  '^  of  the  generous 
passions  which  caused  the  hearts  of  their  ancestors,  and  their 
fathers^  to  beat ;"  and  he  would  thus  strive  "  to  brin^  again  into 
existence  the  energy,  constancy,  and  contempt  for  vain  pleasures, 
or  for  fortune,  the  enthusiasm  for  great  things,  the  faith  in  the 
destinies  of  the  country."  It  is  too  true  that  a  necessity  exists 
for  reviving  public  interest  in  political  affairs  amongst  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen.  Utterl]^  disgusted  with  what  M.  Consin 
himself  calls  **  the  sterile  agitations '  of  former  times,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  is  willing  to  abdicate  its  own  dignity,  its  own 
will  even  in  legitimate  matters,  provided  it  can  enjoy  an  appa- 
rent national  importance  in  the  great  farce  of  European  pohtics, 
and  a  temporary  security  at  home.  It  is,  however,  distinctly 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  form  of  social  organisation  M.  Ck>usin 
admires,  (and  which,  be  it  also  observed,  that  he  and  his  political 
friends  so  pertinaciously,  and  so  fatally,  enforced  when  in  power,) 
that  we  believe  the  present  misfortunes,  and  the  existing  moral 
degradation  of  France,  are  to  be  attributed.  Very  little  can  be 
gamed,  we  fear,  from  anything  like  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  of  Bichelieu,  or  of  Mazarin ;  or  even  from  a  revival  of  the 
taste  for  such  writers  as  ComeiUe,  Bossuet,*  or  Lafontaine,  (to 
select  the  very  best,^  or  for  the  artiatic  style  of  such  men  as 
Lebrun,  Y ouet,  Claude,  Coustou,  or  Mansard.  But,  unfortunately, 
M.  Cousin  has  not  even  selected  the  greatest  characters  of  the 
time  he  professes  to  admire,  for  the  especial  objects  of  his  study ; 
and  as  we  thus  hold  that  the  principles  he  adopts,  and  the  illus- 
trations of  social  excellence  he  would  set  up  for  admiration  and 
example,  are  of  more  than  questionable  value,  we  feel  bound  to 
allude,  in  passing,  to  that  radical  defect  of  the  whole  enterpiiso 
to  which  M.  Cousin  has  devoted  his  closing  days.  Alas !  ir  the 
sunset  of  life  really  '*  give  us  mystical  lore,"  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  likewise  dulls  the  keenness  of  our  intellectual  faculties ; 
or  otherwise  could  M.  Cousin  have  failed  to  have  perceived  the 
striking  failures  of  the  political  system  he  admires,  and  whose 
authors  he  holds  up  for  imitation  ?  could  he  have  failed  to  perceive 
the  mistake  he  has  made  in  dwelling  so  lon^,  with  the  authority 
of  his  great  name,  upon  such  verv  equivocal  characters  as 
Mesdames  de  Longueville,  de  Sable,  de  Chevreuse,  and  de 
Hautefort  ?  We  do  not  even  except  Madame  de  Hautefort  from 
the  censure  implied  in  the  word  *^  equivocal  ;*'  because  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  play  the  part  of  the  platonic  mistress  to  the 
morbidly  chaste  Louis  XIII.,  so  that  her  moral  superiority  to 
her  companions  in  the  verbal  portrait  gallery  really  seems  to  be 
more  attributable  to  the  singular  mental  and  physical  organiaa- 
tion  of  the  monarch,  than  to  any  fixed  monii  principle  of  her 
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own.  The  fact  is,  that  M.  Cousin  has  not  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  true  philosophy  of  the  past  history  of  his  country,  nor 
has  he  learnt  the  very  simple  lesson  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  man's 
or  of  a  woman's  having  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  on  the 
world's  stage,  in  consequence  of  their  hign  birth,  their  great 
talents,  or  their  physical  beauty,  is  no  proof  of  their  beinff 
worthy  of  the  species  of  resuscitation  our  author  has  conferred 
on  the  beauties  of  the  court  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

In  spite  then  of  our  admiration  for  the  style,  especially  of  the 
early  biographies  of  M.  Cousin,  and  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
a^eement  with  his  views  on  the  political  and  social  subjects 
which  thrust  themselves  into  notice,  in  the  course  of  his  some- 
what lengthy  tale,  we  now  cannot  but  regard  the  ultimate  ten- 
dency of  those  biographies,  as  being,  if  not  positively  mischievous, 
at  least  dangerous.  Many  of  the  people  he  delights  to  honour 
were  not  reafly  worthy  of  honour ;  many  of  the  political  institu- 
tions for  which  those  people  strove,  and  which  M.  Cousin 
evidently  considers  to  be  sound  and  good,  were  radically  wrong. 
The  admiration  of  such  false  models,  the  adoption  of  such  false 
principles,  must  necessarily  in  the  end  have  led  M.  Cousin  far 
from  truth ;  and  by  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind, 
the  longer  he  continues  in  the  mistaken  course  he  has  adopted, 
the  greater  are  his  aberrations.  Thus  it  is  that  the  defects  we 
noticed  in  the  earlier  works  of  the  series  under  review,  become 
more  and  more  striking,  as  the  portraits  are  continued,  until  at 
last  they  almost  overcome  the  charm  of  the  writings  in  which 
they  are  contained.  The  tenderness  with  which  the  intrigues  of 
Mesdames  de  Longueville,  de  Sable,  and  de  Chevreuse,  were 
treated  has  degenerated  into  an  admiration  of  the  easy  virtue  with 
which  Madame  de  Hautefort  treated  the  philandering  affection 
of  Bichelieu's  puppet,  and  the  admiration  for  ^'  an  administrative 
monarchy,"  has  passed  into  a  strange  tenderness  for  the  personal 
defects,  and  the  contemptible  weaknesses  of  the  monarchs  them- 
selves, and  of  the  persons  immediately  attached  to  their  courts. 
After  reading  the  me  of  Madame  de  Hautefort,  then, — ^and  after 
reflecting  upon  the  tendency  of  the  essay  on  the  Freadi  Society 
of  the  seventeenth  century, — We  are  disposed  to  modify  greatly 
the  praise  we  awarded  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  series,  and 
at  present  we  seriously  warn  our  readers  against  the  principles 
M.  Cousin  advocates  with  so  much  eloquence. 

Perhaps  we  are  uncharitable  in  our  interpretation  of  some 
passages  in  those  books ;  but  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  suspicion  that 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  M.  Cousin  does  not  object  to  the  stato  of 
things  now  prevailing  in  France,  and  that  some  very  slight 
advances  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  the  "  admi- 
nistrative monarchy  "  of  that  unhappy  country,  would  secure  his 
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adhesion  to  the  powers  that  be.  The  man  who  could  apologUEe 
for,  and  gloss  over,  the  scandals  of  the  Regency  of  Anne  cf 
Austria,  and  who  could  tolerate  as  a  means  of  parliamentary  influ- 
ence the  corruptions  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  not  likely  to 
have  many  scruples  of  conscience  in  closing  nis  eyes  to  the  real 
character  of  the  transactions  of  the  gambbng  politicians  of  the 
present  Imperial  Court.  Nor  do  we  think  tnat  he  who  can 
extenuate,  even  if  he  do  not  admire,  the  intensely  personal 
government  of  Louis  XIY.,  would  long  resist  any  blandmhments 
from  the  wonderful  reviver  of  that  fatal  system.  But  what  a 
fearful  state  of  moral  purposelessness  must  be  in  existence  in 
France,  when  her  best,  ana  wisest  men  can  thus  be  suspected,  by 
those  who  are  most  anxious  to  think  well  of  them,  of  being  ready 
at  a  short  notice  to  cast  aside  the  'political  principles  they  have 
ostentatiously  professed  for  years ;  and  how  strangely  does  the 
consideration  of  the  events,  and  characters  of  generations  long 
since  passed  away,  force  us  back  upon  the  occurrences  of  our 
own  times  I  It  is  precisely  from  the  tone  of  thought  prevailing 
throughout  the  lately-published  volumes  of  M.  Cousm's  wcu'ks, 
and  from  the  almost  universal  acceptance  by  his  countrymen  of 
the  opinions  so  expressed,  that  we  argue  so  ill  for  the  future  con- 
sistency  of  his  conduct,  or  for  the  fortunes  of  his  countoy ;  and 
even  we  in  England  would  do  wisely  to  ponder  over  the  moral 
and  political  lessons  to  be  derived  from  tne  studv  of  the  history 
of  the  times  and  of  the  men,  when  and  bv  whom  strong  ad- 
ministrative monarchies  are  established.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
add  that  the  strange  manner  in  wliich  M.  Dupin  some  short  time 
since  took  service  under  the  present  government  of  France,  was 
not  likely  to  increase  public  confidence  in  the  fixity  of  political 
opinions  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  Doctrinaire  party ;  and  that 
to  some  extent  the  worship  M.  Dupin  thus  paid  to  the  powers 
that  be,  must  be  taken  as  an  extenuation  for  any  hasty  suspicions 
we  thus  form  of  M.  Cousin's  fidelity  to  the  losing  cause. 

Betuming,  however,  to  the  examination  of  M.  Cousin's  last 
work,  we  would  remark  that  we  agree  with  him  in  many  of  the 
opinions  h^  expresses  with  respect  to  the  unmerited  neglect  with 
which  the  literature  of  France,  of  the  period  immediately  ante- 
cedent to  Moliere  and  Boileau,  is  now  regarded ;  and  we  join 
eamestlv  with  him  in  his  expression  of  regret  for  tiie  preference 
accordea  by  the  majority  of  readers  for  Uie  startling  incidents, 
and  the  exaggerated  sentiments,  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
day.  We  do  not  deny  that  we  have  vawned  much  in  wading 
through  the  Grand  Offrus^  Zayde^  and  the  JPrineesse  de  CleveSy 
just  as  we  have  yawned  in  reading  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and 
Pamela.  But  it  may  fairly  be  Questioned  whether  this  very  state 
of  mind,  which  makes  us  incapaole  of  appreciating  what  may  be 
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the  somewhat  mannered  and  affected  elegance,  the  wire-<irawn 
analysis  of  feelings  and  passions,  be  not  in  itself  a  symptom  of 
an  over-excited  imagination,  and  to  some  extent  of  a  depraved 
taste.  Whatever  is  human  ought  to  interest  humanity ;  and  the 
elaborate  disquisitions  upon  the  best  feelii^  of  our  hearts  (such 
as  we  unquestionably  find  in  the  novels  now  voted  "  bores  "  by 
the  '^ used-up"  readers  of  the  trash  issued  by  the  Dumas, 
Houssayes,  and  Abouts  of  the  day)  ought  not  to  inspire  the  weari- 
ness they  unfortunately  do,  even  amongst  select  students. 
Possibly,  the  glaring  contradictions  which  are  known  to  have  ex- 
isted between  the  actions  of  the  parties  represented  under  the 
grand  old  classical  names,  and  the  sentiments  attributed  to  them 
By  Mesdames  de  Scudery  and  Lafayette,  may  have  tended  to 
destroy  the  charm  of  the  tales  under  which  the  histories  of  those 
parties  were  narrated.  And,  indeed,  any  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  real  characters  of  Conde,  and  of  Madame  de  ix)ngue- 
ville,  must  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  laugh  outright  on  dis- 
covering their  features  imder  the  masks  of  Cyrus  and  Mandane. 
Gonde  was  at  hearty  a  vulgar,  unprincipled  intriguer,  like  so 
many  others  of  the  younger  brancnes  of  the  Bourbon  family ; 
Madame  de  Longueville  was  little  better  than  a  strolling  ^sette, 
for  the  rank  and  talents  of  her  lovers  ought  to  make  no  aifference 
in  the  appreciation  of  her  conduct  as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother ; 
nor  ought  the  military  talents  of  the  one,  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
other,  to  blind  us  to  the  absurdity  of  their  being  represented  as 
types  of  ideal  excellence.  M.  Cousin  states,  that  to  his  mind  the 
interest  of  '^  le  Qrand  Cyrm "  increased  in  proportion  with  the 
extent  to  which  he  unravelled  the  enigmas  under  which  the 
various  characters  and  events  of  the  day  were  represented ;  but, 
alas,  for  our  mental  indolence!  we  confess  tnat  these  very 
enigmas  are  to  us  a  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  That 
contemporary  actors  on  the  scene  represented,  such  for  instance 
as  Madame  de  Sevigne,  should  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  allusions  of  the  novel,  and  that  they  should  have  been 
enthusiastically  fond  of  it,  may  easily  be  understood ;  just  as  we 
can  understand  that  modem  politicians  should  enter  into  the  fun 
of  the  quaint  disguises  under  which  H.  B.  and  Punch  have  dis- 
guised the  events  of  our  own  time.  But  it  is  weary  work  to  be 
compelled  to  read  allegories,  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  their 
keys  always  at  hand ;  and  the  effort  to  diviae  the  hidden  mean- 
ing contributes  in  such  cases  greatly  to  destroy  the  pleasure  we 
should  otherwise  derive  from  the  work  of  literature  itself.  These 
considerations  may  have  operated  to  destroy  the  popularity  the 
Grand  Cyrus  once  enjoyed ;  but  whether  this  be,  or  oe  no^  the 
explanation  of  the  neglect  into  which  that  work,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  age  and  style,  have  fallen,  it  must  still  be  a  matter 
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of  regret  that  the  taste  of  the  majority  of  readers  shonld  haye 
passea  away  from  what  may  be  called  the  more  tmiyersal  por- 
tions of  those  noyels.  Startling  incidents,  and  romantic  adyen- 
tores^  do  not  occur  to  many  of  ns  in  this  yery  prosaic  and  work- 
a-day  world;  but  we  are  all  interested  in  understanding  the 
secret  workings  of  the  human  soul,  or  in  other  words  in  the 
careful  examination  of  the  motiyes  of  action,  or  phases  of  senti- 
ment, which  influence  the  conduct  of  our  fellow  creatures.  The 
Cfrand  Cyrus  itself  treats  too  exclusiyely  of  princes  and  princesses, 
of  lords,  ladies,  and  fine  gentlemen ;  and  thus  it  does  not  offer 
to  the  public  in  general  the  amount  of  interest  it  might  haye 
done,  had  its  heroes  and  heroines  been  chosen  from  another  and 
humbler  walk  of  life.  We  must  not,  howeyer,  in  our  actual 
judgment  of  this  class  of  works,  forget  that,  at  the  time*when 
they  were  vnitten,  "the  simple  annals  of  the  poor"  would 
hardly  haye  furnished  the  elements  of  either  a  tale,  or  of  a  social 
study.  Literally  in  those  days  the  "  tiers  itab "  was  nothing ; 
and  the  poor,  and  eyen  the  shop-keeping  classes,  were  only 
struggling  into  the  enjoyment  of  physical  and  intellectual  free- 
dom ;  so  that  romance  writers  were  obliged  to  seek  their  iQus- 
trations  of  refined  manners,  and  deep  feeling,  amongst  those  who 
alone  had  leisure  and  means  to  indulge  the  deyelopment  of  such 
sentiments. 

Another  reason  why  fe  Grand  Cyrus  and  its  congeners  have 
passed  out  of  fashion  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  absurdities 
to  which  it  led  by  the  natural  deyelopment  of  the  quintessential 
gallantry  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  endeayour«^  to  inculcate.  The 
QhraTid  Cyrus  itself  represented  faithfully  the  ideal  model  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bambouillet  in  its  best  days — a  model,  as  we  said 
before,  sorely  in  contradiction  with  the  real  conduct  of  the  par- 
ties supposed  to  haye  "  stood  "  for  the  portraits  that  book  con- 
tained. The  subsequent  works  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery 
exaggerated  the  already  oyerstrained  delicacy  of  sentiment  to 
be  obseryed  in  her  great  work ;  and  the  Hotel  de  RambouiUet 
itself  gradually  gaye  birth  to  the  Prideuses  so  unmercifully 
sneered  at  by  Mohere.  It  has  been  said  that  Ceryantes  "  laughed 
Spain's  chiyalry  away  "  (with  some  truth,  we  here  add,  for  it  is 
always  dangerous  to  hold  up  to  uniyersal  ridicule  any  form  of 
national  energy  and  yirtue) ;  but  we  also  suspect  that  Moliire 
did  nearly  as  much  ill  to  France  by  raising  the  prejudice  he  did 
against  Usfemmes  savantes,  and  by  the  unmerited  contempt  his 
great  comedy,  les  JPrScieuses  Ridicules  heaped  upon  all  the  Pri^ 
cieuses  alike.  The  Carte  du  Tendrey  and  the  affected  language 
and  sentiments  of  the  parodists  of  the  Hotel  de  BambouiUet^ 
and  of  the  Samedis  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  no  doubt  merited 
the  lash  of  the  great  censor  of  the  age ;  but  he  did  not  sofll* 
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cieutly  indicate  tbat  he  only  wished  to  hold  u^  for  public  contempt 
the  abuse  of  refinement,  not  the  refinement  itseli.  And  thus,  it 
seem^  to  us,  that  whilst  he  raised  a  laugh  against  an  excess  on 
the  side  of  virtue,  Moliere  in  fact  led  his  fellow-countryn^n 
towards  vice  and  brutality.  "  From  his  time,"  as  the  author  of 
a  curious  little  book  called  '^  B^Jlezians  Nouvellea  mr  les  Femmes'* 
published  in  1727,  yery  truly  observes,  '*  nearly  as  much  shame 
nas  been  attached  to  the  possession  of  knowledge  by  women  as 
to  the  vices  which  are  tne  most  strictly  forbidden  to  them. 
When  they  found  that  they  were  attacked  on  account  of  their 
innocent  amusements,  they  perceived  that,  shame  for  shame,  it 
was  their  interest  to  choose  tne  one  which  was  most  profitable  to 
themselves,  and  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure."    The  platonic  love  the  PricieuHS  admired,  and,  in 

{mbUc,  at  least,  exacted  from  their  adorers,  was  perhaps  ridicu^ 
ous  nonsense,  (begging  the  pardon  of  the  fair  authoress  of  the 
Beflexions  Nouvelles,  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,or  even  of  Tasso 
himself,)  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  from  the  majority  of 
mankind  a  gallantry  which  should  content  itself  with  the  self- 
restraint  of  the  hero  who  ^'Brama  assai,  poco  spera,  nulla 
chiede."  But  surely  this  state  of  celestial  beatituae  is  more 
respectable  and  more  worthy  of  imitation  than  the  coarse  de- 
baudiery  which  certainly  prevailed  amon^all  classes  of  French 
society  after  the  Pr6cieuse%  had  been  buned  under  the  sarcasms 
of  the  great  comedian.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  stop  on  the 
slippery  path  of  passion,  and  Byron  was  right  when  he  said — 

*«  Oh !  Plato !  Plato  I  you  have  paved  the  way 
With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 

Immoral  conduct  by  the  femcied  sway 
Your  system  feigns  o*er  the  controUess  core 

Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers.'* 

But  the  more  the  relations  between  the  sexes  can  be  idealised, 
the  higher  and  nobler  will  be  the  tone  of  society ;  and  the  purer 
the  worship  paid  to  women,  the  nobler  wiU  be  the  tastes  and 
conduct  of  men«  Most  decidedly,  then,  do  we  regret  that  the 
afiectation  of  one  party  and  the  misdirected  ridicme  of  another 
should  have  caused  the  nation  which  has  unquestionably  guided 
European  civilisation  for  so  many  years  to  cast  aside  much  of 
the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  persons  represented  in  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery's  noveL  Shall  we  confess  it?  It  is  indeed  with 
something  akin  to  a  feeling  oi  shame  that  we  reflect  upon  the 

tone  of  even  ^ — '^'"^  — ^  -^^-*  ^^ ^''^ :ai™ 

her  book  or 

appear  in  the ^ —  ^^     ^     pi»*^i  — 

ing  to  women  the  clef^^DoJ^^^  tP^rit 
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The  new  portraits  for  his  imaginary  ^lery  of  the  illustrions 
women  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  M.  Cousin  has  contiived 
to  discover  under  the  disguises  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
Cyrus,  when  developed  by  him,  with  the  strange  amount  of 
bibliographical  and  anecdotal  information  he  brings  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  do  not  induce  us  to  modify  our  opiuions  as  to  the 
real  merits  of  many  of  the  parties  M.  Cousin  especially  admires. 
Angelique  Faulet,  Julie  de  Bambouillet,  and  her  husband, 
Montausier,  Henriette  de  Coligny,  and  some  of  the  other  cele- 
brities thus  again  brought  to  notice,  would,  after  all,  have  gained 
by  allowing  their  memories  to  rest  in  the  oblivion  which  time 
had  discreetly  cast  over  them.  It  is  strange  that  these  people 
should  have  adopted  the  style  of  the  novel,  m  theory  at  least,  if 
not  in  practice  ;  and  this  contradiction  between  human  aspira- 
tions and  human  actions  must  always  afford  a  subject  for  deep 
meditation.  But  we  warn  our  readers  that  thev  must  not  adopt 
M.  Cousin's  favourable  account  of  many  of  the  people,  or  his 
favourable  interpretation  of  many  of  the  actions,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  suits  his  purpose  to  surround  the  parties 
connected  with  the  former  ruling  families  of  France  with  a 
species  of  halo,  and  to  disguise  their  weaknesses  and  follies. 
This  species  of  hero-worship  prevails  to  a  great  extent  amongst 
his  countrymen ;  and  it  is  to  that  we  may  no  doubt  attribute 
the  tyranny  with  which  the  classic  school  has  ruled  over  them 
for  so  many  years.  There  have  been  of  late  bolder  inquirers, 
men  of  more  independent  minds  than  M.  Cousin,  at  work  in  the 
field  of  literary  history ;  and  we  would  therefore  urge  our  readers 
to  control  his  appreciations  of  the  literary  merit,  to  weigh  his 
testimonies  as  to  the  moral  wortli,  of  his  favourites,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  critical  labours  of  the  romantic  school.  After  all 
deductions,  however,  are  made,  we  must  still  be  convinced  that 
there  is  much  for  us  to  learn  from  the  examination  of  the  prose 
writings  of  the  time  M.  Cousin  dwells  upon  with  such  avowed 
predilection ;  and  also  that  his  new  works,  like  their  predeces- 
sors, are  elegant  specimens  of  French  prose.  We  do  not  praise 
them  now  with  the  same  heartiness  that  we  did  before,  because 
we  are  convinced  that  we  discover  in  them  rather  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  gloss  over  follies  and  vices ;  but  if  this  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  if  in  reading  the  elegant  apologies  for  the  weakness 
of  his  dear  heroes  we  guard  against  allowing  ourselves  to  be  pre- 
judiced in  their  favour,  we  know  few  modem  works  so  delightful  to 
read  as  the  whole  of  the  series  of  M.  Cousin's  female  biographies. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  remarking  that  in  the 
avant  proms  to  the  sketch  of  French  society  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  M.  Cousin  has  displayed  more  of  the  iiritated  feelings 
of  the  Orleanists  against  England^  and  more  of  the  utter  incapa- 
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city  of  forei^ers  to  understand  either  onr  constitutional  history 
ana  institutions  or  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  than  we  should  have 
believed  it  possible  for  such  feelings  and  ignorance  to  exist  in  the 
mind  of  an  earnest  inquirer  after  truth.  It  is  of  course  easy  to 
explain  how  the  Orlcanists  have  arrived  at  their  present  state  of 
exasperation  against  us,  for  thev  afifect  to  call  themselves  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  constitutional  principle  in  France,  and  they  are 
annoyed  beyond  measure  at  tne  existing  alliance  between  the 
English  and  French  governments.  We,  as  a  nation,  must  learn 
to  bear  the  expression  of  ill-will  from  this  defeated  faction ;  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  when  it  comes  again  into  power,  by  some 
strange  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  it  will  have  learnt  that,  after  all, 
the  wisest  course  for  any  nation  to  adopt  in  its  dealings  with, 
others  is  to  allow  them  to  select  their  own  forms  of  government. 
Personally  we  are  no  lovers  of  the  imperial  system;  but  the 
French  selected,  or  at  least  they  tolerate  it,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  pass  opinions  upon  theur  choice  of  a  nature  to  offend 
either  them  or  tneir  rolers.  But  as  literary  men  and  students  of 
history  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  that 
M.  Cousin  should  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  only  hope  his 
countrymen  can  indulge  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
political  regime  suitable  and  suited  for  and  to  their  wants,  habits, 
and  modes  of  thought,  must  be  founded  on  a  serious  examination 
of  the  errors  of  the'  past  governments  which  have  disgraced  that 
wonderfVd  country,  rather  than  upon  a  blind  partiality  for  the 
system  and  traditions  of  anv  particular  period.  The  social  sys- 
tem of  England  is  no  doubt  far  from  perfect,  and  we  have  many 
sad  evils  to  deplore,  many  blots  to  efface  from  our  escutcheon ; 
jety  with  all  our  shortcomings,  there  is  more  real  liberty,  more 
mrsonal  freedom,  a  greater  general  diffusion  of  comfort  and  hap- 
pme88.ai«la  pester  chance  of  riamg  in  the  world,  in  England 
than  there  is  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The  system  of 
povemment  M.  Cousin  was  connected  with,  and,  naturally,  per- 
haps, r^rets,  was  a  mere  parody  on  the  constitutional  government 
of  England ;  and  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  former  we 
ourselves  have  exposed  in  our  review  of  Lord  Normanby's  twad- 
dling account  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  M.  Cousin's  friends, 
when  in  power,  in  fact  fEdsified  the  working  of  the  constitutional 
system,  and  converted  it  into  a  gigantic  means  of  corruption.  He 
and  they  have  still,  we  fear,  the  most  rudimentary  lesson  in  poli- 
tics to  learn,  viz.,  that  the  first  condition  for  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  and  power  is  to  be  ^\e  to  think  and  act  correctly ;  and 
that  condition  can  only  be  aHoiJicd,  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  attain- 
able, by  the  Enjg:lish  systewv^jf  casting  upon  every  member  of 
society  duties  wmch  forei^!^  ^^rsxmejo^A  assume  to  themselves ; 
by  developing,  in  fact>  ^  ^o^BBe  of  personal  responsibility 
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amongst  all  the  citizenB  of  a  state.  The  goyemment  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  a  government  such  as  M.  Cousm  admires,  "  strongly  con- 
centrated, and  armed  with  a  powerful  initiative ;"  yet  it  led  ulti- 
mately to  the  revolution  of  1793.  Since  then  France  has  made 
great  strides  towards  equality ;  but  aU  the  forms  of  government 
which  have  succeeded  one  another  since  that  awfixl  period,  and  all 
French  statesmen  and  philosophers,  have  faQed  to  see  that  the 
principles  the  nation  has  adopted  since  the  overthrow  of  feudal- 
ism have  of  necessity  only  led  to  an  equality  of  servitude.  It  is 
not  from  any  national  vanity,  but  from  a  deep,  earnest  convic- 
tion that  the  interests  of  humanity  will  be  benefited  by  such  a 
course,  that  we  conclude  by  urging  M.  Cousin,  and  aU  who 
would  form  correct  opinions  on  political  questions  involving  the 
permanent  organisation  of  society,  to  study  the  real  principles 
of  the  wondrous  constitution  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors, 
and  to  seek  for  models  of  conduct  in  almost  any  other  phase  of 
society  than  that  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


Art.  II.-THE  VATICAN  MANUSCRIPT. 

Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum^  ex  antiqiussimo  Codice  Vaticano.    Edidit 
Angelus  Mains,  S.  R.  E.  Card.  Eomaj.     1857.    Vol.  V,    Folio. 

The  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  at  last  published ! 
The  most  famous  codex  of  the  original  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  world.  The  very  oldest  copy  of  that  priceless 
volume  now  in  existence — a  manuscript  which  Biblical  critics  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years  have  undertaken  long  and  expensive 
journeys  to  Home,  only  to  examine — ^and  which  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  guarded  as  jealously  by  the  myrmidons  of  the 
Vatican,  as  if  the  ^ety  of  St.  Peter's  see  depended  on  keeping 
its  contents  concealed  from  vulgar  gaze.  Sucn  is  the  celebrated 
document,  which  is  now  publisiied  to  the  world.  A  manuscript 
which  could  only  be  coimlted,  by  visiting  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican,  is  now  open  to  all  who  can  afford  to  spend  nine  or  ten 
pounds  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 

Still,  nine  or  ten  pounds,  it  will  be  said,  is  rather  a  costly  sum 
in  these  days,  to  pay  for  a  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  es- 
pecially as  it  consists  of  one  volume  only,  and  contains  the  hare 
text,  without  notes  of  any  kind,  or  critical  apparatus.  But  the 
cause  of  tliis  exorbitant  price  of  the  volume  is  easily  explained. 
The  Vatican  MS.  contains  not  only  the  New  Testament^  out  also 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  Saeipturee.    The 
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publicatioii  before  us  comprises  the  whole  contents  of  this  famous 
codex.  It  is  published  in  five  folio  volumes,  the  four  first  con- 
taining the  Old,  and  the  fifth  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  latter 
cannot  be  purchased  separately.  Thus  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining a  copy  of  this  celebrated  text  of  tlie  Greek  Testament,  is 
by  purchasing  the  whole  work. 

The  illustrious  scholar  to  whose  indefatigable  labours  we  are 
indebted  for  this  boon — costly  though  it  oe — ^is  Cardinal  Mai, 
the  learned  editor  oi  Script  Vet.,  ColtectUmia  Vaticance;  Spicilegii 
Romani ;  Nova  Patrum  iibliothecay  &c.,  &c.  He  it  is,  who,  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  amidst  the  most  multifarious  engagements, 
contrived  to  print  the  famous  Vatican  MS.  And  if  he  has  not 
executed  the  work  as  we  could  wish  he  had — still  to  him  belongs 
the  distinguished  merit  of  conceiving  and  executing  the  project. 
Sad  to  say,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  work  issuea  to 
the  worlo.  He  died  whilst  busily  engaged  in  correcting  the 
errors  of  the  press,  and  upon  another  nas  devolved  the  task  of 
completing  that  correction,  and  publishing  this  world-renowned 
copy  of  the  Greek  Testament  Scriptures. 

It  is  no  secret  to  those  versed  m  Biblical  criticism,  that  the 
history  of  the  Vatican  MS.  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
The  keepers  of  that  famous  library  are  unable  to  give  its  most 
enthusiastic  admirers,  the  slightest  hint  as  to  whence  it  came — 
or  at  what  period  it  was  nrst  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Vatican.  It  has  enriched  that  famous  coUection  of  literary  anti- 
quities some  three  or  four  hundred  years — and  so  far  back  as 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  highly  prized  by  editors  of 
the  Greek  Testament :  but  here  our  knowledge  terminates.  As 
regards  the  name  or  character  of  the  scribe  who  traced  its  beau- 
tifol  old  letters,  or  the  country  whence  it  originally  came,  or  the 
precise  period  when  it  was  written,  not  the  most  remote  clue  is 
afforded.  Still  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  paleography 
agree  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament 
now  extant.  So  old  is  it  that  Chrysostom  might  have  read  the 
texts  of  his  famous  homilies  from  its  pages.  Nay,  Eusebius 
might  have  quoted  from  it  whilst  comi)osing  his  History  of  the 
Church.  In  short,  it  appears  to  be  an  admitted  fact  amongst 
modem  Biblical  critics  that  its  date  reaches  back  to  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century ! 

To  all  who  highly  value  sudi  monuments  of  ancient  times,  it 
has  been  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  this  codex  antiquusimus 
has  come  down  to  our  times  in  so  imperfect  a  condition.  As 
regards  the  New  Testament  portion,  with  wliich  alone  we  are 
concerned,  it  is  complete  so  ftu*  as  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All  besides  is  wanting.  It 
should  bo  remembered,  however,  tliat  the  order  of  the  several 
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xiritings  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  the  same  as  in  oar  present 
copies.  The  General  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jnde, 
occur  immediately  after  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea  So  that  the 
only  portions  really  missing  are,  part  of  FauPs  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Epistles  to  Tunothy  and  Titus,  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John. 

The  information  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  thii 
most  ancient  MS.  is  ^ixitten  on  thin  yellum.  The  letters— as  in 
the  case  of  all  MSS.  transcribed  before  the  tenth  century — arv* 
all  capitals,  of  about  the  same  size  as  those  used  in  the  p^ges  of 
the  present  work.  Three  columns  occur  in  each  page.  Ori«n* 
nally  the  initial  letters  were  of  the  same  size  as  the  others — ^un- 
like most  other  uncial  MSS. — ^but  a  later  hand  lias  erased 
these  smaller  capitals,  and  substituted  others,  man^  times  laT;^^^. 
It  is  altogether  destitute  of  interpunction :  and  is  said  to  luive 
been  at  first  written  without  accents  or  breathings. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  and  character  of  this  celebrated 
MS.,  a  printed  copy  of  which  now  lies  before  us.  As  far  as  the 
typ(^raphy  of  the  work  is  concerned,  tlie  style  of  printing  is 
adnurabie,  and  the  paper  stout  and  good  in  all  respects.  It  k 
indeed  a  splendid  edition  of  the  Vatican  codex.  But  we  cannoc 
speak  in  the  same  commendatory  terms  of  the  manner  in  ^riiich 
the  editors  haye  executed  their  parts.  From  the  preface  U 
Vercellone,  to  whom  the  chai]^  of  publishing  the  work  was  in- 
trusted on  the  decease  of  Carmnal  Mai,  it  anpears  that  when  the 
latter  compared  the  printed  edition  with  tiie  MS.  itself,  an  in- 
numerable number  of^discrepancies  were  discovered.  Instead  of 
proving  a  tolerably  correct  transcript  of  the  text  of  this  famous 
codex,  it  was  disfi^red  with  a  countless  number  of  errors ! 

To  what  was  this  lamentable  result  to  be  attributed  ?  Clearly 
to  the  clumsy  and  absurd  manner  in  which  the  cardinal  executed 
his  task.  Instead  of  performing  it  in  a  scholar-like  manner — 
instead  of  either  publishing  a  tac-simile  edition  of  the  MS.,  or 
eke  writing  out  a  fair  copy  of  its  text  in  ordinary  Greek  charac- 
ters, Cardinal  Mai  inserted  the  readings  of  the  codex  in  the 
margin  of  a  common  Greek  Testament  The  result  was  ju>t 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The  two  texts  became  in- 
separably mixed  together.  The  printer  was  often  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish one  reading  from  another,  and  when  the  printed  copy, 
on  its  completion,  was  collated  with  the  Vatican  codex  itself, 
"  innumerable  errors  "  were  discovered  1 

The  great  difficulty  now  was,  how  to  correct  th<*«>  innuniemble 
defects  of  the  work.  As  the  viduc  of  the  edition  alto^ther 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  this  wns  di^ne,  ue  will  hero 
place  the  whole  process  before  the  reader,  in  the  wonls  of  \'t*r- 
cellone,  tlie  present  editor,  himseUl 
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*'  When  at  last  the  cardinal,"  says'  he,  "  had  finished  this  very 
troublesome  collation,  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  question,  how 
could  he  remedy  the  innumerable  defects  which  he  had  discovered 
in  the  printed  edition ?  The  whole  subject  having  been  matiuely 
considered,  he  determined  to  adopt  a  threefold  plan.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  thought  that  certain  errors  of  the  printers  might 
easily  be  corrected  by  the  librarians  themselves,  simply  by  erasing 
superfluous  letters,  or  adding  such  as  were  wanting  with  a  pen  and 
ink ;  and  thus  making  the  work  agree  with  the  Codex  itself.  It 
appeared  necessary  to  us  to  point  out  by  an  index  the  words  thus 
corrected,  in  order  that,  in  case  other  alterations  by  another  hand 
should  happen  to  be  made  in  any  copy  of  the  work,  a  careful  reader 
might  at  once  distinguish  such,  from  the  corrections  made  by  order 
of  Cardinal  Mai  himself.  There  was  another  reason  for  giving  this 
index.  It  was  quite  possible  that  a  libraiian,  either  from  being 
tired  of  his  work  or  from  oversight,  should  omit  some  copies. 
Since  we  could  not  be  expected  to  examine  every  copy  of  the 
edition  ourselves.  Secondly.  Some  of  the  leaves,  which  were  very 
seriously  disfigured  by  the  blunders  of  the  printer,  and  on  this 
account  could  not  well  be  corrected,  Mai  resolved  to  print  afresh. 
But  scarcely  any  of  these  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
librarians  before  he  left  this  world.  We  found,  however,  a  memo- 
randum amongst  his  papers  of  those  sheets  which  he  thought  should 
bo  reprinted.  This  we  followed,  making  those  corrections  which 
he  himself  had  so  carefully  inserted  from  the  Codex  Vatkanus,  We 
give  below  a  list  of  the  pages  thus  reprinted.  In  the  third  place. 
There  still  remained  other  places  in  which  the  printed  edition 
differed,  although  slightly,  from  the  codex,  or  at  least  did  not 
perfectly  represent  it.  For  example,  the  printers  had  committed 
mistakes  either  in  the  letters,  or  in  the  accents,  or  other  diacritical 
signs,  which  can  never  be  sdtogether  avoided,  or  else  the  editor 
himself  had  neglected  to  mark  what  was  written  by  the  original 
copyist,  and  what  was  inserted  aftei-wards  by  a  later  hand.  Lastly. 
Although  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  peculiar  paleeography  of  the 
MS.  ought  to  be  carefiiUy  preserved,  yet  he  had  accidentally  over- 
looked many  things  which  formed  a  part  of  the  singular  orthography 
of  the  codex,  and  which  he  had  expressed  his  intention,  in  his 
Prolegomena,  of  adhering  to  throughout  the  work.  For,  who  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  especially 
those  which  are  written  in  uncial  letters,  as  they  are  called,  vary 
continually  from  the  modem  orthography?  Diphthongs,  vowels, 
and  consonants  are  changed  in  all  imaginable  modes;  a  subject 
which  has  furnished  matter  for  controversy  amongst  the  learned, 
especially  of  late  yeara.  Cardinal'Mai  thought  all  these  particulars, 
in  which  his  edition  was  still  open  to  correction,  for  the  most  part, 
of  little  consequence ;  or,  at  leasts  that  they  were  not  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  dela}'  t^B  publication  of  the  work  on  their 
account  Still,  we  discovered  ^\  \  it  'was  his  intention  to  select 
some  of  these  errors,  which  s^^  *^\  \o  ^  of  critical  importance ;  as 
ho  had  enumerated  these  i^  ^^v^xft^®^^'    ^®  thought,  accord - 
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ingly,  that  it  would  be  following  the  wishes  of  the  editor,  as  well  as 
perfomiiiig  a  work  pleasing  to  critical  readers,  if  we  carefal]  j 
specified  some  of  the  chief  errors  of  this  kind  which  occurred  to  iia« 
As  to  the  rest,  we  leave  them  to  be  corrected  by  the  learned; 
indeed,  we  wish  the  greatest  diligence  to  be  employed  in  this 
correction.  Only  let  no  one  refuse  to  grant  to  us  that  honesty  of 
purpose,  which  the  illustrious  editor  has  constantly  exhibited  and 
maintained.  Thus,  of  the  three  kinds  of  errors  above  mentioned, 
the  first  has  been  altogether  remedied  by  the  most  illustrious  editor 
himself;  the  second  we  have  expunged  in  the  mode  specified  by 
him ;  the  third  we  have  corrected,  in  almost  every  instance  (from 
notes  of  the  cardinal,  written  whilst  he  was  collating  the  MS. 
again),  in  the  table  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  each 
volume  of  the  work." — Pref.  to  Vol.  I.,  p.  11. 

We  have  judged  it  best  to  give  the  whole  of  the  above  account, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  on  the  all- 
important  question — How  far  is  Cardinal  Mai's  long-expected 
edition  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  entitled  to  the  merit  of  bein^  a 
faithful  transcript  of  the  text  of  that  famous  codex  ?  We  franklj 
confess  that  the  impression  we  have  received  from  its  perusal,  is 
anything  but  favourable.  Indeed,  we  have  ourselves  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  printed  copies  cannot  be  safely  trusted 
as  a  correct  representation  of  the  MS.,  and  we  will  now  briefly 
set  before  the  reader  the  grounds  on  which  this  judgment  is 
based. 

First  of  all,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that,  when 
the  aged  cardinal  went  through  the  printed  work,  in  order  to 
compare  it  with  the  MS.,  many  errors  may  have  escaped  Ais  notice. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  copy  placed  originally  in  the  printer's 
hands  abounded  with  blunaers.  The  probability  is  then,  that 
at  least  many  of  these  stiU  remained  uncorrected  after  the  work 
had  undergone  a  final  revision. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  several  collations  of  the  codex 
already  published,  differ  from  the  printed  edition  in  several 
passages,  where  they  agree  in  presenting  the  same  reading. 
We  are  perfectly  aware  that  these  collations  cannot  be  alto- 
gether depended  on.  Oftentimes  that  of  Bentley  will  differ 
from  that  of  Bartolocci,  and  in  other  places,  both  of  these  will 
give  a  different  reading  from  that  of  Birch.  Still,  where  they 
agree  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  they  are  right  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improvable,  to  say  the  least,  that  Bartolocci, 
Bentley,  and  Birch,  snould  make  the  same  error  in  the  same 
place — acting  as  we  know  they  did,  independently  of  one 
another.  On  this  ground  we  conclude  that  Cardinal  Mai's 
edition  of  the  Vatican  ]\[S.  cannot  be  altogether  relied  on,  since, 
in  several  places,  it  varies  from  the  published  collations  of  the 
MS.,  where  these  all  three  agree. 
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Lastly,  we  hare  Tischendorf  s  brief  testimony,  as  given  on  the 
cover  of  the  last-published  part  of  his  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,*  that  the  printed  copy  of  the  Vatican  MS.  is  not 
trustworthy.  In  fact,  ne  specifies  five  or  six  passages,  in  which 
to  his  certain  knowledge  tne  printed  text  is  erroneous.  It  is 
true  these  instances  may  be  all  of  slight  importance.  But 
if  only  trifling  mistakes  are  proved  to  exist,  how  do  we  know 
that  other  more  serious  errors  are  not  to  be  found? 

Having  thus  freely  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  first  edition  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  we  proceed 
to  make  some  observations  as  to  the  value  of  the  MS.  itself.  Now 
that  it  is  no  longer  hidden  within  the  recesses  of  the  Vatican, 
now  that  it  is  once  fairly  before  the  world,  it  must  necessarily  be 
exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion.  No  prescriptive  rights, 
no  mere  love  of  antiquity,  will  suffice  to  shield  it  from  the 
attacks  of  hostile  criticism.  The  MS.  will  be  thoroughly  sifted, 
its  faults  unceremoniously  exposed,  its  deficiencies  clearly 
pointed  out.  Hitherto  the  Codex  Vaticanua  has  verified  the 
maxim  of  Tacitus — Omne  ignotum  pfo  magnifico  est.  Wrapped 
up  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Papa]  Library,  this  ancient  MS.  nas 
been  looked  up  to  with  an  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  and  its 
text,  even  when  disfigured  b^  blunders,  has  been  made,  too  fre- 
quently, the  standard  by  which  to  jud^e  of  all  other  readings. 
We  venture  to  predict  that  the  publication  of  the  MS.  will  have 
the  effect  of  lessening  to  a  very  considerable  extent  this  excessive 
deference ;  and  that  henceforth  the  text  of  the  Vatican  codex 
will  no  longer  possess  that  prescriptive  authority  which  it  has 
so  long  enjoyed. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  aware  of  the  extraordi- 
nary estimation  in  which  this  ancient  MS.  has  been  held  by  the 
most  famous  critics  of  the  day,  will  hear  with  some  surprise  that 
it  contains  a  vast  number  of  egregious  blunders.  We  at  least,  in 
our  simplicity,  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  this  codex 
antiquissimtis — written,  perhaps,  whilst  the  Christian  religion  was 
still  a  religio  iUicita — ^as  almost  an  immaculate  copy,  far  re- 
moved from  the  vulgar  herd  of  cursive  and  modem  MSS.  On 
this  ground  it  was,  we  fondly  supposed,  that  it  was  continually 
app^ed  to  as  an  authoritative  witness  of  the  true  text.  A 
standard  according  to  which  the  reading  of  the  Textus  Beceptus 
were  to  be  pronounced  true  or  false.  Judge  of  our  amazement, 
gentle  reader,  when  we  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  this 
mmous  MS.  of  antiquity  abounds  with  deficiencies  and  mistakes ; 
and  that  its  text  can  no  more  be  trusted  apart  from  the  evidence 
of  other  witnesses,  than  the  despised  cursives  of  the  tenth  and 
following  centuries, 

♦  Leipsic,  8vo.,  1858. 
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What  has  most  of  all  struck  ns,  whilst  turning  over  the  pages 
of  this  magnificent  work,  has  been  the  very  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  copyist  has  dropped  one  or  more  words  out  of  the 
text.  To  what  this  tendency  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  so  frequently  is  it  manifested,  that  it  may  safely  be 
pronounced  as  one  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
codex.  Many  of  these  omissions  have  been  corrected  either  at 
the  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  by  the  same  hand,  but  very 
many  more  have  evidently  been  overlooked,  and  still  disfigure 
the  pages  of  this  most  ancient  of  copies  of  the  Greek  TestamenL 

It  may  occur  to  some  of.  our  readers,  that  possibly  these 
numerous  omissions  of  the  Vatican  MS.  are  various  readings  of 
the  text,  which  the  copyist  found  in  his  exemplar,  rather  than 
blunders  vith  which  he  himself  stands  chargeable.  This  cer- 
tainly may  be  true  of  some  of  these  innumerable  omissions ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  vast  majority,  this  supposition  must  be  pro* 
nounced  highly  improbable.  In  proof  of  this,  we  would,  in  the 
first  place,  refer  to  the  fact  alreaay  mentioned,  viz.,  that  a  great 
many  of  these  original  omissions  have  been  supplied  by  the  same 
Jiand.  In  some  cases,  the  missing  word  or  words  are  inserted  in 
the  margin ;  in  other  cases,  they  are  found  between  the  lines, 
right  over  the  place  where  they  should  have  been  placed.  In 
such  cases,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  words 
dropped  out  of  the  text  by  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe. 
Secondly,  in  many  other  cases  the  reading  thus  resulting,  derive 
no  support  from  any  other  witnesses^  either  MSS.,  or  versions. 
In  all  such  instances  we  are  again  fully  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  omissions  are  accidental  mistakes  of  the  copyist,  which 
he  failed  to  notice,  or  else  neglected  to  remedy.  Lastly,  there 
are  numerous  passages  in  whidi  some  word  or  words,  belonging 
to  the  text  in  common  use  are  wanting,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  passage  makes  absolute  nonsense  as  it  stands.  It  was  our 
intention  to  have  given  several  instances  of  the  innumerable 
omissions  of  the  Vatican  codex.  But  as  these  would  be  of  little 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  we  must  refer  those  who  have  the 
opportunitv  of  consulting  Cardinal  Mai's  edition  to  the  note  at 
the  foot  o^  the  page.*  We  ought  to  add,  that  none  of  these 
omissions  can  be  attributed  to  errors  of  the  press.  In  every 
instance  they  are  proved  to  belong  to  the  codex  itself,  either 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  very  numerous  omissions  of  the  MS. — ^Bf  alt. 
zii.  47,  a  whole  verse  omitted,  which,  the  context  proves,  must  have  been  there 
originally;  Matt.  xiv.  2;  Matt.  six.  11;  Matt.  xxi.  12;  Matt.  xxv.  22; 
Mark  vi.  17 ;  Mark  x.  29 ;  Mark  xv.  4 ;  Luke  xix.  25  ;  Luke  xx.  13 ;  Luke 
xxiv.  52 ;  John  i.  1 ;  also  ver.  13 ;  John  iii.  34 ;  John  iv.  3 ;  John  v.  44 ; 
Acts  vii.  42  ;  Acts  xxiii.  28 ;  Acts  xxiv.  6,  7,  8 ;  James  v.  14 ;  1  Pet  L  1 ; 
1  Pet.  v.  3 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  Ephes,  i.  15 ;  Col.  ii.  2 ;  Col,  iv.  16 ;  1  Thcs,  ii.  16 ; 
Heb.  vii.  12. 
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from  the  notes  of  the  editor,  or  the  published  collations  of 
the  MS. 

It  is  true,  tliat  mneh  may  be  said  by  way  of  extenuating 
these  very  numerous  omissions  of  the  transcriber.  It  is  weU 
known  tliat,  at  the  very  early  date  to  which  the  Vatican  codex 
is  assigned,  it  was  the  custom  to  write  MSS.  continuously — ^with- 
out  any  break  between  the  words — ^without  even  any  stop  be- 
tween one  sentence  and  another.  Hence  nothing  was  easier 
tlian  for  a  copyist,  after  tracing  one  word  and  looking  up  again 
at  his  copy,  to  fix  his  eye  on  vae  wron^  word.  This  was  espe- 
cially likely  to  happen,  where  two  worcb  near  one  another  had 
the  same  ending,  or  where  the  same  word  occurred  twice  in  one 
sentence.  For  if  the  transcriber,  on  finishing  the  former,  chanced 
to  see  the  latter  of  these  two  worcls  on  looking  up  £rom  his  copy, 
he  would  naturally  imagine  it  was  the  word  he  had  just  copied, 
and  proceed  onwca*ds  from  that,  omitting  all  that  lay  between. 
Instead  of  wondering  that  mistakes  of  omission  are  so  frequent 
in  these  ancient  Greek  codices,  the  only  wonder  is — considering 
the  style  in  which  the  exemplars  were  written — ^ihe  only  wonder 
is  that  copyists  were  not  more  frequently  guilty  of  errors  of  this 
kind. 

But  whilst  we  are  disposed  to  make  every  allowance  for  the 
copyist,  to  whose  labours  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  relic 
of  antiquity,  we  are  not  blind  to  tlie  fact  that  these  faults  very 
seriously  detract  from  the  authorilv  of  the  MS.,  in  all  cases  where 
omissions  are  concerned.  We  would  go  a  step  farther,  and  extend 
the  rule  to  all  MSS.  whatever.  For  since  all  scribes  must  be 
more  or  less  exposed  to  this  danger  of  overlooking,  sometimes, 
what  lies  before  them  in  the  copy,  it  can  never  be  safe  to  rely 
on  the  reading  of  an  individual  MS.  uncial  or  cursive,  where 
omissions  occur,  unless  it  be  well  supported  by  other  evidence. 
Instead  of  entering  upon  this  wide  field  of  discussion  at  present, 
however,  we  will  connne  our  attention  to  the  MS.  before  us. 

To  say  the  least  then,  the  acknowledged  deficiencies  of  this 
celebrated  codex,  in  such  passages  as  we  Imve  just  referred  to, 
should  make  us  very  cautious  how  we  expunge  one  or  more 
words  out  of  the  common  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  because 
they  happen  to  be  wanting  in  the  Vatican  MS.  If  we  liave  dis- 
covered a  number  of  passages  where  the  copyist  has  fallen  into 
such  errors  of  omission,  as  to  make  absolute  nonsense  of  the 
passages  as  they  at  present  stand,  the  laws  of  probability  require 
us  to  expect  that  there  will  be  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
omissions  in  the  same  MS.,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  good 
sense.  As  an  illustration  q{  Qur  meaning,  let  us  look  a  little  at 
one  or  two  instances  of  OQi^jggjQH  in  the  Vatican  MS.  In  Ephes. 
i,  15,  the  word  ayavmv  Q      \  is  omitted,  but  it  so  happens 
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that  the  careless  scribe  has  inserted  the  article  belonging  to  it. 
All  critics  therefore  agree,  that  it  is  a  blunder,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  But  suppose,  instead  of  the  word  "  love,"  he  had  over- 
looked the  word  "  wherefore,"  or  "  also,'*  or  "  Lord,"  or  "  Jesus," 
or  "  all,"  or  "  saints,"  there  would  be  no  due  by  which  to  de- 
tect the  blunder,  and  it  might  have  been  set  down  as  a  variation 
of  the  text  of  high  authority. 

Similarly  in  1  Thess.  ii.  16,  the  Vatican  codex  omits  the  words 
roks  afjidprioLs  (sins).  But  here  again  the  means  of  detection 
are  supplied,  for  not  only  does  the  passage  require  some  noun 
to  follow  the  transitive  verb  (avaTrXn^eaa-ai),  but  the  personal 
pronoun  belonging  to  the  missing  noun  is  inserted  (at;rarv). 
Accordingly  there  is  no  question  amongst  critics  about  this  read- 
ing. It  IS  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  a  pure  error.  But  had 
the  copyist  omitted  some  other  words  in  the  verse ;  had  he  left 
out,  for  instance,  "  us,"  or  "  the  Gentiles,"  or  the  two  words 
translated  "that  they  might  be  saved,"  {iva  ffuOwo'tv)  or 
"  their,"  or  "  always,"  or  "  is  come,"  or  "  to  the  uttermost,"  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prove  either  of  these  omissions  to  be  a 
blunder,  and  in  that  case  the  great  antiquity  of  the  codex  in 
which  such  a  reading  was  found,  would  have  sufficed  to  establish 
it  as,  in  all  probability,  the  original  reading  of  the  verse. 

The  same  remarks  appiv  to  most  of  the  other  omissions  of  this 
famous  MS.,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
any  verse  of  the  New  Testament,  where  only  one  word  can  be 
left  out  so  as  to  be  missed,  half  a  dozen  may  be  left  out,  sepa- 
rately, without  exciting  any  suspicion.  An  adjective  or  adverb, 
in  most  instances,  would  never  be  missed.  Where  two  or  more 
nouns,  verbs,  or  participles  occur  together,  one  or  more  may  be 
omitted  without  detection ;  and  so  often  with  a  conjunction  or  pre- 
position. The  same  remark  applies  frequentiy  to  Qualifying 
clauses,  and  even  a  whole  verse.  So  that  it  may  safely  be  a£ 
mitted,  as  a  general  canon,  that  in  any  ancient  MS.,  m  which 
omissions  have  been  discovered,  the  imperceptible  errors,  so  to 
speak,  will  exceed,  by  many  times,  those  which  are  plain  and 
palnable. 

The  question  then  arises,  have  our  critical  editors  of  the 
Greek  Testament  recognised  this  general  rule?  So  far  from 
this,  they  have  proceeded  in  direct  opposition  to  it  The  obvious 
omissions  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  in  wnich  the  passages  make  no 
sense  as  they  stand,  are  of  course  passed  by,  but  in  almost  every 
other  instance,  such  has  been  hitherto  the  pregtige  of  this  eodex 
antiquissimics,  that  the  words  missing  in  the  Vatican  MS.  have 
been — as  a  matter  of  course — expunged  from  the  received  text> 
unless  it  has  so  happened  that  not  a  single  uncial  besides  agreed 
with  it.    About  two  hundred  instances  might  easily  be  adduced. 
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in  which  one  or  more  words  have  been  omitted  in  the  texts  of 
our  modem  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament^  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  found  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus. 

We  would  respectfully  submit,  then,  to  ihe  consideration  of 
those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  critical  text  of 
that  inspired  Volume,  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  omissions  of 
the  Vatican  MS.  Now  that  this  famous  codex  is  fairly  published 
to  the  world ;  now  that  its  very  numerous  deficiencies  can  be  as- 
certained by  a  mere  perusal  of  the  printed  edition,  it  will  not  do 
to  set  up  its  readings  as  the  standard  according  to  which  the  re- 
ceived text  is  to  be  moulded.  It  is  beyond  dispute,  that  there 
are  several  passages  in  which  words  have  been  dropped  by  the 
copyist^  whicn  are  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  sense. 
It  is  bevond  dispute,  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  passages 
in  whicn  words  nave  been  omitted  by  flie  copyist,  and  afterwards 
placed  in  the  margin  by  the  same,  or  a  contemporary  hand.*  It 
IS  beyond  dispute,  that  there  are  many  other  instances  in  which 
omissions  are  found,  but  not  a  single  other  MS.,  either  uncial  or 
cursive^  affords  any  support  for  such  readings.  Lastly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that,  according  to  every  law  of  probability,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  vast  number  of  other  mistakes  of 
omission  must  exist  in  such  a  MS.,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
blunders  by  the  above  or  any  other  means.  Accordingly  there 
are  some  hundreds  of  such  omissions  discovered  in  this  celebrated 
codex,  omissions  which*  we  cannot  prove  to  be  errors  of  the 
copyist,  but  which  are  at  variance  witn  almost  all  other  MSS.  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  great  majority  of  versions ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  editors  of  our  critical  Greek  Testaments,  in- 
stead of  passing  by  these  various  readings  as  simple  blunders  of 
the  transcriber,  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  adopted  them  as 
true  readings,  according  to  which  the  text  of  the  breek  Testa- 
ment is  henceforth  to  be  conformed.  In  proof  of  this  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  various  editions  of  Tiscnendorf  s  Greek  Testa- 
rnent^  and  the  critical  Greek  Testament  of  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Tre- 
gelles,  of  which  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  have  already 
appeared. 

It  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  many  of  these  omissions  of  the 
Vatican  codex,  that  the  same  omissions  are  found  in  one  or  two 
other  uncial  codices,  and  therefore  on  this  ground  they  may  be 

•  The  critical  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  instances.  Matt.  xiv.  2, 
^m  Tovro;  xxv.  40,  r<ov  ait\<t>c»v  fiov  ]  Mark  vi.  17,  rrfv  ywatico;  x.  29, 
tv€Kw ;  XV.  4,  ovdcy ;  Luke  xix.  25,  tcvpu ;  xx.  13,  rt  iro4»yo"« ;  xxiv.  52, 
fityakfjf;  John  i.  1,  r»v  avBpwirtAV ;  ver.  13,  cic  BdkruMTos  avbpos ;  i"»  34,  to 
TTvevfia  ;  iv,  3,  irakiv ;  Acts  vii.  42,  n;  tprifuo ;  xi.  24,  r«  Kvpito ;  xxiii.  28, 
Kanjyayav  avrov  cir  to  trvutdpov  avTuv,  In  all  these,  as  well  as  in  other  less 
important  places,  tbo  missing  wotds  are  inserted  in  the  margin  aprimdmanu^ 
apparently. 
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assumed  to  be  true  readings.  That  it  is  hardly  likely  thai  two 
or  three  transcribers  should  happen  to  omit  just  the  same  woid 
or  words  by  oversight  and  negl^t,  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  missmg  words  form  no  part  of  the  original  tesix. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked — ^Which  is  the  more 
likely,  that  two  or  three  copyists  of  ancient  uncial  MSS.,  dioald 
happen  now  and  then  to  overlook  the  same  word ;  or  that  ten 
or  twelve  copyists  of  other  ancient  uncial  MSS.,  and  the  tran- 
scribers of  a  countless  number  of  more  modem  cursiw$^  Aaoid 
agree  in  inserting  just  the  same  corruption?  Tet  this  k  the 
onlv  alternative. 

This  famous  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament  contains  also  arasi 
number  of  other  errors.  In  numerous  instances  the  transcriber 
has  written  the  wron^  word.  We  had  intended  to  enter  at  same 
length  into  this  subject  in  the  present  paper,  but  we  fear  we 
have  already  exhausted  the  reader's  patience.  A  very  few  re- 
marks, therefore,  respecting  this  accidental  substitution  of  one 
word  for  another  is  all  that  we  shall  trouble  him  with. 

In  many  respects,  the  same  observations  which  are  recorded  as 
to  the  omiasions  of  this  famous  MS.  apply  to  the  miH^Mhet  pro- 
perly  so  called.  That  is  to  say,  whilst  many  of  them  are  so 
gross  and  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  them,*  the  majo- 
rity are  such  as  majfy  some  of  tnem,  possibly  be  various  readingR. 
All  that  we  would  stipulate  for  is,  that  extreme  caution  slionid  be 
used  in  the  adoption  of  any,  where  the*  reading  is  not  well  sup- 
ported by  other  evidence,  both  of  MSS.  and  Versions.  The 
extraordinary  blunders  of  the  copyist  in  some  cases  should  cer* 
tainly  make  us  very  jealous  how  we  attach  much  authority  to 
any  variation  of  this  codex  antiqtasnmus. 

And  now,  before  laying  down  the  pen,  we  must  say  a  word  or 
two  on  the  probable  results  of  this  work  on  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Wo  think,  then,  that  most  of  our  readers  will  asn^e  in  one 
thing,  viz.  that  the  publication  of  tliis  famous  codex  is  calcolattHl 
greatly  to  lessen  our  confidence  in  the  value  of  very  ancient 
SiSS.  as  individual  witnesses  of  the  original  text  of  tne  Grei>k 
Testament 

It  is  well  known  that  tlio  early  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament 
employed  codices  of  comparatively  modem  date  in  their  im- 
portant work.  Erasmus,  Iseza,  Ste[>hens,  and  the  Elzeviw  pos- 
sessoil  hardly  any  of  those  ancient  copies  of  the  New  Testament 

•  The  critical  nnnlor  who  hftM  the  opiKirtunity  of  consulting  Canlinal 
Mai*8  edition,  is  referred  to  the  followinj;  exnmploii.  Matt,  vi.  25  ;  xvii.  U  ; 
xiii.  43;  Mark  i.  24;  liii.  13;  Lnke  xru  12;  xxiv.  ^U;  John  i.  15;  Acu 
iv.  25  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  13  ;  1  John  ii.  14  ;  3  John  3  ;  Kom.  sir.  18 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  2  ;  Galat.  vi.  10 ;  PhiL  ii.  1. 
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written  in  tincidl  letters  which  later  editors  can  boast  of;  and  the 
conseqnenoe  was  they  used  what  they  did  possess.  The  Textus 
Meeepttu — ^from  which  our  Authorised  English  Version  is  sub- 
gtantially  a  translation — is  that  found  in  what  are  called  cursive 
M8S.,  written  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries. 

On  this  account,  we  need  not  inform  our  critical  readers,  the 
text  in  common  use  has  fallen  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
modem  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In  their  opinion  it  is 
unmistakably  corrupt  and  interpolated.  And  the  only  means  of 
restoring  it  to  something  like  its  primitire  purity  is  to  conform 
it  to  the  readings  of  those  few  most  ancient  M8S.  which  have 
happily  escaped  the  rava^s  of  time. 

It  must  be  confessed  tnat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  plausibility 
in  this  theory.  All  intelligent  persons  will  agree  in  the  opinion 
that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  older  a  MS.  is  the  better. 
A  copy  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  written  in 
the  time  of  Augustine,  in  all  human  probability  contains  fewer 
blunders  of  the  scribe  than  one  written  in  the  age  of  Luther. 
In  many  instances  at  least  it  may  be  inferred  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  the  text  of  a  cursive  MS.  of  the  twelfth  or  four- 
teenth century  has  been  copied  again  and  again,  while  each 
transcription  has  exposed  it  to  fresh  blunders.  Our  very  ancient 
MSS.,  on  the  contrary,  may  possibly  have  had  only  very  few 
copies  intervene  between  them  and  the  original  autographs. 
None  can  call  in  question,  then,  the  truth  of  the  principle — 
viewed  as  a  general  fact — that  an  ancient  MS.,  cceteris paribus^  has 
immensely  stronger  claims  to  be  foUowed  as  an  exemplar — as 
a  standard  of  the  text — ^than  one  of  modem  date. 

But  although  antiquity  is  unquestionably  valuable  as  affording 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  a  text's  punty,  there  are  a  great 
many  other  considerations  which  must  never  be  overlooked.  This 
is  so  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  Scrivener,  the  lab(»Jous  collator  of 
the  cursive  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  Introduction  to  his  valuable  work. 

"  There  is  a  tone  and  manner/'  says  he,  "  often  observable  when 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  are  spoken  of,  as  if  it  were  taken  for 
granted,  that  their  value  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  date ;  as 
tliough  the  testimony  of  a  document  of  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
century  were  of  necessit}-,  and,  as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  far  inferior  in 
weight  and  probability  to  that  of  an  tmcial  copy  some  five  hundred 
years  older.  Now,  I  wish  not  tO  deny  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  presumption  in  f^y  ^  of  the  more  ancient  authority. 
The  nearer  we  approach  to  a  ^^^^Uc  times,  the  fewer  stages  that 
have  intervened  between  tl^^^^  -^ited  autographs,  and  the  MSS. 
before  us,  the  less  chance  J^^  \p^^  ot  ©nro^  ^^  wilful  alteration  on 
the  part  of  the  copyists.     ?  ih^^bft^  ^  complain  of  is  this,  that 
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instead  of  looking  upon  tho  case  as  one  of  mere  presumptum^  of  primd 
facie  likelihood,  such  as  other  circumstances  may  limit,  or  correct, 
or  remove,  it  is  regarded  from  the  first  as  a  settled  point,  that, 
'  unless  a  monument  be  upwards  of  a  thousand  yeai*s  old,  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  of  collating.  *Ante  omnia,*  says  Lachmann, 
*  antiquissimorum  rationem  habebimus,  ....  fine  certo  constitute 
recentiores,  item  leves,  et  corniptos  recusabimus.' — ^Pref.,  p.  6. 
And  to  what  cause  shall  we  attribute  it,  that  the  oldest  MSS.  are 
necessarily  the  best,  while  the  more  recent  ought  to  be  despised  •  as 
corrupt,  and  of  little  consequence  ?'  Will  Lachmann  undertake  to 
assert  that  our  modem  Byzantine  documents  are  but  bad  copies  of 
the  Alexandrian,  the  Vatican,  or  Beza's  MS  ?  Yet  no  supposition 
short  of  this  will  answer  the  purpose  of  his  argument.  The  remark 
is  so  trite,  one  is  tired  of  repeating  it,  that  many  codices  of  the 
tenth  and  following  centuries  were  very  probably  transcribed  from 
others  of  a  more  early  date  tlian  any  that  now  exist,  the  incessant  wear  of 
the  older  copies,  in  the  service  of  tho  church,  rendering  a  further 
supply  indispensable."  * 

We  think  all  candid  persons,  unbiassed  by  prejudice,  will 
admit  the  force  of  the  above  remarks  in  favour  of  the  despised 
cursive  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament.  And  when  the  vast 
number  of  these  cursive  copies  is  taken  into  account,  and  the 
extreme  paucity  of  the  uncial  or  ancient  copies,  the  armiment 
of  Mr.  Scrivener  is  immensely  strengthened.  The  very  limited 
area  embraced  by  the  codices  antiquissimi  is  unfavourable  to  their 
claims  to  be  accepted  as  of  supreme  authority  in  settling  the 
text.  "  For  almost  an  entire  fourth  of  the  IN  ew  Testament," 
says  Tischendorf,  "  only  one  witness  can  be  interrogated :  and  in 
the  remaining  portions,  commonly  only  two,  or  at  the  most 
three ;  and  these  often  difier  from  each  other."t 

The  testimony  of  Tischendorf  is  beyond  all  suspicion  of  undue 
bias  on  this  point,  and  proves  how  utterly  futile  must  prove  the 
attempt  to  construct  a  text  solely  from  the  most  ancient  copies. 
There  is  another  fact  too  in  connection  with  this  question  highly 
deserving  of  our  consideration,  and  that  is,  the  numerous  discre- 
pancies and  serious  corruptions  which  disfigure  some  of  these 
codices  antiquissimi.  The  fore^ing  pages  afibrd  ample  proof 
with  respect  to  one  of  these,  and  that  the  most  highly  venerated 
of  the  wnole — the  Codex  Vaticanus.  In  the  case  of  another,  the 
Codez  Cantabrigiensis  (D),  we  are  informed,  that  it  abounds 
throughout  in  grammatical  and  other  blunders,  glosses,  and  inter- 
polations. It  is  thought  that  the  ignorant  scribe  introduced 
into  the  text  readings  trom  various  copies,  some  of  wliich  make 
perfect  nonsense  of  the  passages  where  they  are  found.     "  Tho 

♦  A  full  and  exact  Collation  of  about  twenty  Greek  MSS.,  Ac,  by  Rev. 
P.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.    8vo.,  Cambridge,  1853. 
t  Bibel-tuxt  dea  N.  T.,  in  Herzog's  Real  Kncyclop.,  &c. 
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text  of  this  MS.,"  says  Davidson,  "  is  peculiar.  Its  interpola- 
tions are  numerous  and  considerable.  It  is  full  of  arbitrary 
glosses  and  mistakes,  especially  in  the  Acts.  In  this  respect  no 
other  MS.  can  compare  with  it.  Its  singularly  corrupt  text  in  cm- 
nexion  unth  its  great  antiquity  is  a  curious  problem  which  cannot 
easily  be  solved."*  And  yet  these  are  precisely  the  two  codices 
of  the  New  Testament  on  which  critical  editors  in  the  present 
day  lay  most  stress.  Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  look  into 
the  critical  editions  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles 
will  find  no  MSS.  so  repeatedly  quoted  as  the  ground  on  which 
passage  after  passage  is  left  out  of  the  text  as  the  Codex  Vati- 
conns  (B)  and  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  (D). 

It  is  not  merely  the  two  very  ancient  MSS.  we  have  just  de- 
scribed which  contain  such  numerous  errors  as  seriously  to 
detract  from  their  authority  as  individual  witnesses  of  the  text. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  ancient  uncial  MSS.,  taken  as 
a  whoky  are  far  more  carelessly  written,  than  the  neglected  cur- 
sives of  the  tenth  and  following  centuries.  We  do  not  wish  the 
reader  to  receive  this  on  our  word,  but  proceed  to  give  the  judg- 
ment of  a  profound  modem  critic  on  tne  subject.  In  his  valu- 
able Lucubratio  Critica,  the  learned  German  Binck  gives  us  the 
result  of  a  laborious  investigation  instituted  by  himself  into  the 
respective  merits  of  the  uncial  MSS.  and  those  written  in  cur- 
sive letters.  From  this  it  appeared  that  out  of  A  B  C  D  E  F  Gr, 
in  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  those  readings 
in  which  they  agreed  in  opposition  to  all  or  most  of  the  cursive 
copies,  thirty-two  readings  were  deserving  of  adoption^  forty-six 
decidedly  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that  in  almost 
all  the  uncial  manuscripts,  only  thirteen  readings  absent  &om  the 
modern  copies  should  be  adopted  as  preferable,  and  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  three  should  be  r^ected  as  manifest  corruptions  !f 
Surely,  after  this  testimony  it  becomes  every  man  who  enter- 
tains any  due  reverence  for  the  inspired  writings  of  the  evange-  ^ 
lists  and  apostles  to  pause  before  he  rejects  one  clause  after 
another  out  of  his  Greek  Testament,  on  me  ground  that  B,  D, 
and  L  omit  them ;  and  still  more  to  hesitate  before  he  adopts  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Bevelation,  a 
Critical  Text  "  founded  exclusively  on  ancient  authority." 

Let  it  not,  for  one  moment  be  supposed  that  we  are  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  text  in  common  use.  No  man  can  be  more 
fuUy  aware  than  ourselves,  that  the  Textus  Eecepttis  abounds 
with  errors.  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  hundreds  of  cursive 
MSS.  in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe  should  be  consulted 

*  Biblical  Criticism,  ii.,  p.  288. 

t  See  Rinck's  Lucubratio  Critica,  p.  13. 
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equally  with  the  ancient  uncials ;  instead  of  being,  as  a  matter  of 
coui^,  cast  on  one  side  as  ''  corrupt  and  of  little  consequence." 

Astronomy  can  boast  of  a  Newton,  Botany  of  a  Linnaeus^ 
and  Physiology  of  an  Owen.  Were  some  such  individual  to 
arise  in  the  field  of  Textual  criticism,  we  should  not  despair  of 
obtaining  a  really  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testament — ^that 
is  to  say,  so  far  as  existing  sources  of  information  are  capable  of 
affording  it. 

There  exist  in  certain  Museums  of  Europe,  a  few  precious 
fragments  of  a  Greek  MS.,  the  text  of  which  is  of  such  high 
yalue,  that  Tischendorf  has  published  the  whole  of  it  in  Ms 
well-known  Monumenta  Sacra,  Both  our  principal  collators 
of  ancient  MSS.,  Drs.  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  think  that 
this  codex  may  be  assigned  to  the  sixth  century.  It  is 
called  the  Cbdei  Purpureus : — ^having  been  originally  written 
on  purple  vellum,  in  silver  letters.  The  words  l99<roi/r,  fleof, 
xvpiofy  vios  and  (taninp  are  distinguished  by  gold  letters,  which  still 
retain  their  brilliancy,  whilst  the  silver  letters  have  turned  black 
from  age.  Four  leaves  of  this  fra^ent  are  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  six  are  in  the  Vatican*  library,  and  two  arc 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  fact,  in  connection  with  this  vene- 
rable relic,  remains  to  be  stated.  Although  a  fragment  of  the 
mo8t  ancient  class  of  uncial  copies,  it  contains  the  text  of  the 
modem  and  despised  cursive  copies.  The  readings  which  are 
expunged  from  the  New  Testament  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  modem,  are  here  found — so  far  as 
the  fra^ents  extend,  beautifully  written  in  letters  of  gold  and 
silver,  by  a  scribe  who  lived  in  all  probability,  in  the  days  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  So  that  the  arguments  by  which  our 
modern  critical  texts  are  supported — ^that  of  their  being  the 
ancient  text  current  in  the  sixth  century,  are  dissipated  into 
thin  air ;  the  very  ground  on  which  the  editors  rest  is  taken  from 
under  their  feet.  It  turns  out  that  the  text  in  common  use,  as  re- 
presented in  the  splendid  Codex  Purpureus,  is  of  substantially  the 
same  a^e ;  and  all  that  can  be  asserted  witii  any  degree  of  tmlh 
in  favour  of  the  new  readings,  is  simply  this,  l^liat V^oommon 
with  those  found  in  the  Textua  Beceptu%y  they  existed  at  a  yeiy 
eariy  date. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which  the  famous 
Codex  Purpureus  confirms  the  Received  Text  in  xix  and  xx  chap, 
of  Matthew;  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  certain  ancient, 
but  corrupt,  uncial  codices.  In  Matt.  xix.  7,  it  supports  the  aimiv 
whilst  D,  Z,  and  L  omit  it.  In  the  ninth  verae  of  the  same,  it 
retains  the  on  which  is  wanting  in  B,  D,  and  Z*  A  clause  xsi  o 
lay  Sixziov,  which  has  been  accidentally  dropped  (at  Matt  xx.  7,) 
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in  B,Dy  and  Z,  occurs  in  this  ancient  MS.^'nst  as  in  onr  own 
received  text ;  as  it  does  also  in  C,  X,  A,  ff,  F,  G,  &c.  In  the 
fifteenth  yerse,  another  omission  of  B,  D,  and  Z,  is  found  here  as 
in  the  received  text — supported,  too,  by  many  later  uncials. 
At  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  a  whole  clause  ^roXXoi 
yap  itffif  xXfnroi,  x.  r.  X.  omitted  by  Tischendorf  and  others  on 
the  ground  of  its  absence  from  B  and  Z,  occurs  in  the  Codex 
Purpureua.  We  will  only  add  further,  that  in  one  reading,  in 
tiie  thirty-first  verse,  and  two  in  the  thirty-third  verse  of  the 
20th  chapter  of  Matthew,  this  most  ancient  'copy  again  agrees 
with  the  Textus  Beceptus,  in  opposition  to  B,  D,  Z,  and  in  the 
following  verse  a  clause,  omitted  by  those  three  MSS.,  occurs 
in  this  foment,  as  it  does  in  our  common  editions. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  above ;  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
We  have  given  enough  instances  to  establish  the  important  fact, 
that  the  text  of  these  fragments  of  the  sixth  century,  agrees  with 
the  modem  cursives  in  opposition  to  the  uncial  MoS.  B,  D,  and 
L.  It  requires  no  sagaci^  to  see  that  if  wo  possessed  the  whole 
of  that  C<Mez  PurpurenSy  it  would,  in  all  probability,  accord  with 
the  common  text  throughout  the  Greek  Testament  It  thus 
appears  that  there  was,  at  that  early  age,  a  text  agreeing  with 
the  Textus  Beceptus,  as  well  as  one  agreeing  with  me  opposite 
text  of  B,  D,  and  L,  and  the  only  question  we  have  to  ask  is, 
which  of  the  two  is  the  genuine  one?  We  reply  by  asking 
another  question — ^W^hich  is  most  likely  to  be  the  true  text  r 
That  which  the  vast  mass  of  copies  written  during  ihe  foUowing 
centuries  have  followed,  or  that  which  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively 
found  in  such  MSS.  as  B,C,D,  and  Z  ?  Of  which  two  are  codices 
rescripti — i  e.  codices,  the  text  of  which  had  been  erased  in 
consequence,  probabl;^,  of  their  numerous  faults ;  and  one,  D,  a 
MS.  abounding  in  omissions,  corruptions,  and  interpolations. 

There  is  one  consideration,  not  yet  noticed,  which  Dr.  Tregelles 
has  urged  with  considerable  effect,  against  tlie  received  text  and 
the  whole  mass  of  modem  MSS.  which  support  it,  and  that  is  the 
striking  conformity  between  the  "  very  ancient  recension  of  the 
Four  C^ospels  in  &yriacy*  lately  published  by  Dr.  Cureton,  and 
tlie  ancient  uncial  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  The  vene- 
rable Peshito  Syriac,  it  is  well  known,  decidedly  favours  the 
common  text ;  but  here  was  a  Syriac  translation  of  still  higher 
antiquitv,  and  that  supported  almost  all  the  characteristic  read- 
ings of  tne  most  ancient  Greek  codices. 

This  important  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  Syriac,  was  brought  a 
few  vears  since,  with  a  vast  number  of  other  Syriac  MSS.,  from 
the  Kitrian  monasteries,  aixd  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  Dr.  Ti^^n^g  regards  it  as  containing  ''an 
older  form  of  the  ^riac  \^.  it  (Jian  that  found  in  the  Peshito, 
and  speaks  of  "  the  tr^^  ^^    ^    of   the  Syriac  Gospels,"  as 
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'<  taking  much  that  would  suit  his  purpose  from  it*'  He  thinks 
''Biblical  students  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Cureton  for  having  directed  their  attention  to  this  version ;  for 
it  shows  that  a  Syriac  translation  did  exist,  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, in  which  the  readings  were  in  far  greater  accordance  witli 
tne  oldest  authorities,  than  is  the  case  in  the  Peshito."* 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Tregelles  has  made  most  extensive  use  of 
this  very  ancient  Syriac  version,  both  in  his  "  Printed  Text  of  the 
Ghreeh  Testament,^'  and  his  Critical  edition  of  the  Chreek  Testament^ 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  truth,  however.  Dr.  Cureton  is 
not  the  only  Syriac  scholar  in  Europe,  and  two  or  three  very 
learned  and  elaborate  papers  on  the  subject  have  lately  appealed 
in  contemporary  publications,  which  prove  beyond  ail  question 
that  the  pretenaed  "  very  ancient  recension  "  is  utterly  toorthlese  ! 
Not  only  has  the  Syriac  translator  ''  licentiously  interpolated  the 
text,  left  out  many  important  portions,  and  taken  other 
unwarrantable  liberties  with  it ;"  but  the  most  convincing  proof 
is  brought  forward,  that  the  MS.  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a 
copy  of  the  Peshito,  revised  so  as  to  take  away  any  pretence  for 
heresy,  and  accommodated  in  its  phraseology  to  the  wants  of 
some  simple  congregation  to  whom  that  ancient  version  may 
have  seemed  somewoat  antiquated  I  Thus  in  chap.  i.  16,  we 
have  *' Joseph  to  whom  was  betrothed,  Mary;"  chap,  i  19, 
"  Because  he  was  a  righteous  man,"  instead ''  Joseph  her  hudntnd 
being  righteous ; "  Ch.  L  21,  ''  He  shall  save  tne  world  from 
its  sins,"  instead  "his  people;"  Ch.  i.  24,  "and  he  brought 
home  Mary  and  dwelt  purely  with  her." 

But  worse  remains  oehind.  Dr.  Land,  of  the  National  Re- 
formed Church  in  Holland,  who  is  now  employed,  we  under- 
stand, by  the  Dutch  Government,  on  the  Syriac  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  just  published  a,  masterly  disquisition  on 
Dr.  Cureton*s  Syriac  Gospels,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
very  title-page  of  the  codex  states  that  it  is  a  mere  revision  of 
the  text,  undertaken  with  a  view  to. render  the  Gospel  history 
more  intelli^ble.  "Had  Dr.  Cureton,"  says  he,  "not  been 
blinded  by  his  unhappy  hypothesis,  he  would  have  read  so  much 
quite  clearly  in  the  inscription  of  the  first  gospel. — Euangelidn 
Dampaksuo  cfcr  Mathai^  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  explained,  or 
revised  to  render  it  easier,  more  intelligible  !"t  In  confirmation 
of  this,  we  may  add,  that  a  writer  in  the  Literary  Churchman, 
amongst  a  vast  number  of  other  interpolations,  gives  no  less  than 
thirty-five  from  a  single  chapter !     (Luke  viii) 

♦  IIorne*8  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  vol.  iv.  pp.  267, 268. 
t  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct  1£58,  p.  160. 
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Art.  hi.— EVA  DESMOND. 

JS'iw  Desmoml;  or^  Mutation.     In  Three  Vols.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co./ 
Comhill. 

Since  the  days  of  the  imoginatiye  Bishop  who  wrote"]  the  JEthio- 
mca  until  now,  and  long  before — (for  have  not  the  decipherers  of 
meroglvpliics  alighted  on  and  interpreted  an  Egyptian  novel  at 
least  three  thousand  years  old?) — the  wand  of  Bomance  has 
waved,  with  the  power  of  a  Prospero,  over  the  human  fancy, 
and  held  it  spell-bound  to  the  magic  of  its  sway.  The  mind 
loves  wonder,  and  the  occasional  indulgence  of  this  appetency  of 
our  faculties  is  as  healthful  and  pleasant  as  the  Scnwartzwald 
Fest  to  the  over-tasked  Bavarian  peasant — as  his  Sunday  pie  or 
pudding,  to  relieve  the  plain  week-day  fiire  of  Hodge  the  carter, 
or  Ted  the  tiler.  A  recent  divine  of  no  small  learning  and  re- 
pute, was  in  favour  of  making  the  literature  of  the  nursery  par- 
take more  of  the  fanciful  of  the  past  generation,  than  of  the 
utilitarian  character  of  the  present,  for  the  reason  that  fairy 
tales  and  supernatural  incidents  prepare  the  mind  to  receive  and 
appreciate  tne  miracles  of  the  Bible.  The  reason  assigned  by 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  for  his  patronage  of  the  Bomcms  des  jFSeSy  dea 
QrypheSy  &c.,  may  stand  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  it  may  not  be 
wortn  much,  yet  the  fact  that  children  like  fiction  better  than 
fact,  and  that  the  more  incredible  is  the  picture  they  relish  it 
the  better,  is  notorious  to  every  observer,  and  would  indicate  an 
original  propension  of  the  mind  in  favour  of  dragons,  dwarfs, 
fairies,  giants,  and  enchanters, — 

"  Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire." 

If  the  in&ncy  of  the  nations  in  their  collective  capacity,  could 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  proof  of  our  point  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual and  universal  child,  we  might  point  in  succession  to  the 
earliest  and  most  popular  literature  of  the  east  and  west,  to 
Arabian  story-tellers  and  Scandinavian  scalds ;  to  the  romantic 
treasures  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  mythology,  where  all  that 
can  amuse  and  entertain  is  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the  mildest 
masquerade ;  the  imagination  of  the  most  vivid  poet  being, 
meanwhile,  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  all- 
devouring  receptive  faculty  of  \\\e  multitude  for  prodigies.     In 


reality,  and  longing  for  tlx^  ^r0sb^  draught  ot  impossible 
fiction— one  of  tae  stronge^i  X^Txexi^  proofs,  as  we  understand 
it>  of  the  spiritual  nature  i^^^  i  d^  .^-^^^  ideal,  the  superior,  the 
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supra-mundane,  bein^  more  akin  to  the  aspiration  of  our  faculties 
than  anything  which  the  world  of  prosaic  toil  can  show.  The 
circumstence  that — 

"  Thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images  and  shapes,  which  dwell 
Still  unimpaired,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted  cell," 

is  a  standing  attestation,  in  both  stolid  down  and  mystic  philo- 
sopher, that  our  race  is  not  altogether  "  of  the  earth,  earthy  " — 
that  our  present  life  is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  our  existence 
— ^that  our  soul  owns  cousinship  with  something  higher  than  the 
clod.  The  charm  which,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  superhuman 
feats  and  creations  have  exercised  over  the  imagination  of  man 
— the  fables  of  the  Kunic  Edda — the  speculations  of  the  Persian 
magi — the  fantasies  of  opium-drugged  fakeerand  brahman — the 
prevalence  throughout  the  world  of  a  literature  of  fancy  surpass- 
ing fact,  at  once  in  the  marvel  of  its  incidents  and  in  the  en- 
chaining spell  of  its  interest,  is  thus,  with  us,  more  than  an 
ascertained  fact ;  it  is  the  germ  of  a  wide  and  deep  inference, 
that  we  have  a  nature  which  demands  this  rarer  pabulum  for  its 
occasional  nurture,  and  that  that  nature  asserts  its  immar 
teriality  by  its  never-satisfied  hunger  for  the  supernatural — ^its 
craving,  like  the  vampire,  for  haunted  tombs,  for  revelations 
from  the  world  of  spirits.  The  merest,  rudest,  crudest  belief  in 
ghosts  is,  "pro  tanto,*'  something  in  the  argument  for  the  immor- 
tality and  separate  existence  of  the  human  soul. 

If  our  course  thus  far  has  taken  the  shape  of  an  apoloCT  for 
works  of  imagination,  however  unconnectedly  jotted  down,  be  it 
known  that  such  is  our  deliberate  purpose  and  belief;  tliat  we 
defend,  without  any  serious  reserves,  the  creation  of  a  fictitious 
literature,  of  ingenious,  elevating,  and  moral  invention,  however 
extravagant  may  be  its  devices  at  times,  and  pronounce  it  in  its 
place,  "  very  good."  Our  approbation  does  not  embrace  all  the 
fictitious  literature  of  modem  days,  as  the  terms  just  employed 
restrict  the  field  of  our  approval  within  definite  bounds,  but  all 
that  comes  within  these  limits  we  venture  to  commend;  not 
only  to  say  that  such  may  be  perused  without  injury,  but  with 
much  advantage  to  mind,  morals,  and  estate.  Thamdul  to  es- 
cape the  tedious,  but  not  distasteful  platitudes  of  the  Arcadian 
and  euphuistic  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  "  coarse- 
ness and  caricature"  of  the  Boderick  Bandoms  and  Tom 
Joneses  which  succeeded,  we  have  emerged  into  tlie  clear  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Waverley  novels,  which  instruct  while  they  charm, 
and  of  their  successors,  which  are  legion,  that  partake  of  the 
salutary  charactors  of  these,  although  they  may  not  emulate 
their  orginality  or  their  genius.    In  our  own  times  we  are  singu- 
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larljr  fortunate  both  in  the  purity  and  power  of  our  narrative 
fiction,  the  ladies  especially  distinguishing  themselves  in  tin's 
department  of  composition,  and  leaving  us  little  to  desire,  which 
they  are  not  capaole  of  furnishing,  fitted  to  charm  the  fancy 
and  recreate  the  mind  Among  recent  fictions  we  know  none 
having  a  stronger  claim  on  our  commendation  than  the  tale 
whose  title  we  eive  at  the  head  of  this  article,  for  a  freshness 
and  sweetness  l£at  breathe  of  the  heather  of  the  Irish  mountains 
combined  with  the  refinement  of  the  products  of  its  conserva- 
tories. We  know  not  that  we  have  ever  made  acquaintance  in 
the  realms  of  fiction  with  a  more  truly  fascinating  person,  both 
as  maiden  and  married  wife,  than  £va  Desmond.  We  ^all 
introduce  the  leading  incidents  of  her  career,  and  an  extract  or 
two ;  but  these  will  only  whet  the  appetite  for  the  perusal  of  a 
novel  which  has  much  of  novelty  to  recommend  it — that  said 
novelty  being  the  one  element  most  commonly  wanting  in 
novels. 

Eva  Desmond  is  a  cheery,  delightful,  accomplished,  and  fas- 
cinating girl,  brought  up  under  rather  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, yet  overcoming,  by  the  happy  constitution  of  her  nature, 
every  disadvantage  of  her  lot,  and  emerging  into  the  radiant, 
elegant,  and  admirable  woman.  She  first  encounters  us  in  the 
wealthy  mansion  of  Oakstone,  in  Wiltshire,  the  residence  of  her 
maternal  uncle,  Clifton,  where,  from  her  lengthened  and  frequent 
visits,  she  is  almost  as  much  at  home  as  at  Glenmore,  in  Cavan, 
her  ill-assorted  paternal  residence,  of  which  the  pretentiousness 
and  the  poverty  were  much  on  a  par.  Her  father,  an  officer  in 
the  army  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  had  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  her  mother  when  quartered  in  England,  and  had  secured 
a  fortune  of  six  thousand  pounds,  and  a  charming  wife,  on  the 
strength  of  his  social  position,  personal  qualifications,  and  encum- 
bered estate.  When  his  lady  arrived  at  the  ancestral  abode  of 
her  husband,  it  was  to  have  all  the  romance  of  her  wedded  life 
somewhat  rudely  dissolved,  and  to  encounter  the  discomforts  of 
narrow  circumstances,  embittered  by  a  headstrong  and  reckles? 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Randal  Desmond,  now  no  longer 
in  the  army,  and  incapable  of  being  taught  prudence  by  years. 
Although  neither  figures  again  in  the  romance,  which  concentres 
its  interest  on  their  lovely  daughter,  there  is  something  so  gra- 
phic in  their  matrimonial  coufao  respecting  the  needful,  that  we 
transfer  it  to  our  pages : — 

•*  Mrs.  Desmond  had  been  Vut  ft  ^^^'^  ^'^^^  married  when  the 
scantiness  of  her  husband*^  ^  ^0  began  to  surprise  her.  She  had 
not  been  accuRtoroed  to  e^^*v  P^^ .  but  it  had  been  computed  that 
their  joint  fortime  would  aiJ^^^U*^  between  8001.  and  000/.  a  your, 
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and  she  was  told  that  that  ought  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortably-, 
if  not  so  Inxnrionsly  as  of  old;  but,  instead,  she  found  it  was 
inadequate  to  meet  their  necessary  expenses.  At  starting,  her 
guardians  had  placed  100?.  in  her  hands  for  her  immediate  and 
private  uses,  iout  even  this  money  had  all  been  borrowed  from  her 
by  her  husband  on  some  pretence  or  other :  once,  there  had  beeti 
a  disappointment  about  a  letter;  another  time,  a  delay  about 
receiving  his  pay,  and  so  on.  He  never  seemed  to  think  of  return- 
ing the  money.  Once,  with  a  burning  blush,  she  hinted  a  reminder, 
but  it  met  with  no  attention.  At  last  she  found  her  purse  was 
empty.  Some  men,  from  policy,  are  cross  when  their  wives  talk 
about  money  to  them ;  this  makes  it  an  unpleasant  subject  to  the 
wife.    Eandal  Desmond  was  one  of  such. 

" '  Bandal,  love,'  said  the  young  wife  one  day,  as  they  sat 
together  after  dinner  in  their  lodgings  at  Winchester,  *  when  will 
the  rents  of  Glenmore  become  due  T 

"  Her  husband's  eye  turned  upon  her  with  a  glance  that  made 
her  quail.  '  What  piece  of  extravagance  are  you  at  now,  that  you 
are  looking  after  the  rents  of  Glenmore  ?' 

**  *  Nothmg,  dear ;  I  want  nothing,'  she  answered,  timidly.  '  I 
was  only  wondering  when  you  received  them ;  you  have  not  had 
any  since  we  married,  I  think.' 

"  *  Haven't  I  ?' 

"  *  I  thought  not :  we  never  seem  to  have  much  money.' 

"  *  It  would  not  be  easy  to  have  money  for  everything  you  want.* 

**  Myra  made  no  reply.  She  wept  bitterly  when  alone,  to  think 
how  little  he  thought  she  needed,  and  how  little  he  cared  whether 
she  had  it.  Desmond  always  seemed  needy ;  he  never  even  could 
wait  for  the  day  on  which  Uie  interest  of  his  wife's  money  became 
due ;  but  was  always  wi'iting  to  ask  the  guardians  to  advance  it 
Once  they  had  written  to  Myra  to  remonstrate  on  her  thus  forestall- 
ing her  income. 

"Poor  Myra!  her  income  was  very  different  from  what  she 
expected  it  would  be.  When  she  showed  the  letter  to  her  husband, 
he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  called  the  guardians  '  a  pack  of  meddling 
blackguards ;  what  business  had  they  to  interfere  in  his  affairs^  or 
dictate  his  expenditure.'  Mr.  Desmond  had  two  or  three  very 
business-like  expressions  by  heart,  which  he  often  produced; 
indeed,  so  often,  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  was  rather  a 
paucity  of  them. 

**  Myra  was  frightened.  She  thought  her  guardians  had  a  right 
to  speak  when  they  had  to  supply  the  money,  but  she  did  not  say 
so ;  she  said  nothing.  In  one  particular  she  was  to  blame ;  she 
made  no  attempt  at  resistance,  no  stru^le  against  oppression,  no 
effort  to  manage  her  husband,  since  management  he  required.  Sho 
shrunk  from  his  rudeness  and  ill-temper,  and  would  make  no  reply 
when  she  ought  to  have  maintained  her  ground.  She  drooped  and 
pined,  and  often  took  to  her  bed,  making  discomfort  in  the  house 
without  effecting  any  results.  She  did  not  try  to  learn  economy ; 
she  only  learned  to  do  without.    She  did  not  suit  herself  as  much 
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as  she  might  to  her  circumstances,  or  learn  to  live  on  a  smallei* 
scale.  When  she  had  money  she  would  lay  it  out  on  one  article, 
instead  of  dividing  it  among  many  wants ;  and,  for  the  rest,  she  had 
to  go  without. 

''The  Olenmore  affairs  she  could  never  understand.  She  had 
seen  the  title-deeds ;  the  estate  must  exist,  but  no  money  ever  came 
from  it.  One  day,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  she  entered  the 
room  where  her  husband  was  writing ;  she  saw  him  put  a  bank- 
note, just  received  (part  of  her  fortune),  into  a  letter,  which  letter 
was  directed  to  his  brother.  For  a  while  she  hesitated ;  at  length, 
taking  courage,  she  asked — 

"  *  Bandal,  why  are  you  sending  money  to  Edward  ?* 

*'Her  husband  looked  as  if  he  would  as  soon  she  and  her  baby 
were  elsewhere.     He  answered,  shortly — 

•*  *  To  buy  stock.     If  you  have  a  farm  you  must  stock  it  !* 

**  •  Whose  farm  ?* 

"  •  Why  mine,  to  be  sure ;  Glenmore.' 

•*  *  Is  Glenmore  a  farm  ?    I  thought  it  was  an  estate.' 

**  *  Well,  if  it  is  an  estate,  if  you  buy  nothing  to  put  on  it  you'll 
get  nothing  to  sell  off  it.' 

«• '  I  don't  understand.  Why  do  not  the  tenants  buy  and  sell, 
and  pay  you  the  rent,  like  they  used  to  papa  ?' 

"  '  For  a  very  good  reason  ;  there  are  no  tenants  on  it.' 

*' '  That  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  you  get  no  money.' 

''  He  made  no  reply,  unless  a  gnmt  can  be  called  one. 

"  *  Bandal,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  before  ?'  inquired  his 
wife. 

•*  *  Before  when  ?' 

**  *  When. I  asked  you  when  the  rents  were  due.' 

**  *  Why  ?    What  did  it  matter  to  you  ?' 

"  She  thought  it  mattered  a  great  deal,  but  she  did  not  know  how 
to  say  so.     She  stood  still,  looking  puzzled. 

•*  •  My  dear,  you  don't  understand  these  matters,'  said  her 
husband,  looking  very  wise  and  business-like.  '  In  Ireland,  we  have 
not  tenants  like  you  have  in  England.  Every  gentleman  keeps  his 
land  in  his  own  hands,  and  farms  it.' 

"  *  Who  farms  Glenmore  ?' 

"  *  My  brother  Ned ;  to  save  me  the  expense  of  an  agent ;  and 
they  are  confoundedly  expensive.  He  has  kindly  taken  charge  of 
it  for  me,  and  does  all  the  business.' 

" '  And  what  does  he  do  with  all  the  money?' 

"This  was  a  poser.  *What  does  ho  do  with  the  money,  my 
dear?  Why,  he  makes  use  of  it.  It  is  floating.  It  is  used  for  the 
expenses  of  the  farm.  What  is  to  buy  and  feed  horses,  to  find 
implements,  and  keep  them  in  repair,  and  purchase  stock  and  seed  ? 
You  have  a  curious  notion  of  fanning,  to  think  it  can  be  done  with- 
out expense.  People  talk  of  what  they  don't  understand.  Now, 
take  away  that  child ;  for  I  have  business  that  must  be  attended 
to.' 

"  Myra  went  away.    Her  husband's  voice  had  risen,  as  he  pro- 
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ceeded,  in  a  way  it  was  wont  to  do  when  he  intended  to  eilence 
un welcome  investigation;  but  Myra  had  begun  to  analyze  his 
empty  speeches,  lay  what  emphasis  on  them  he  would,  and  to  think 
for  herself. 

•' '  Of  what  use  is  property,'  thought  she,  *  if  it  thus  swallows  up 
the  profits?  I  wish  I  nad  kept  my  3000?.  At  least,  the  interest 
of  that  would  never  have  been  devoured  by  the  principal.'  She 
felt  very  sorrowful;  but  she  kissed  her  beautiful  boy,  and 
remembered,  that  while  she  had  him,  she  was  not  without 
consolation." 

Mrs.  Desmond  eventually  submits  to  her  inevitable  fate, 
and  makes  her  position,  of  a  small  country  squire's  wife,  as  re- 
spectable as  she  can  on  her  limited  means,  being  herself  a  sen- 
sible and  refined  woman.  And  out  of  that  unpromising  soil  she 
contrived  to  rear  a  very  lily  of  beauty  and  grace,  the  delicate 
and  enchanting  Eva,  whose  fortunes  we  follow  throughout  this 
vell-witten  tefe  with  imflagging  interest 

Eva  pays  frequent  visits  to  her  Wiltshire  cousins,  all  moving 
in  a  most  respectable  circle  of  society,  and  more  than  repays  the 
hospitality  of  her  relations  by  the  inimitable  ^race  of  her  manner, 
and  the  sunny  brightness  of  her  disposition.  Her  outward 
woman  was  as  witchmg  as  the  inexpressible  charm  of  her  conver- 
sation and  ways.  Her  figure  was  slight,  pliant  as  a  child's,  yet 
developed  as  a  woman's,  and  thous^h  above  the  middle  heignt, 
its  stature  concealed  by  the  grace  of  movement  and  harmony  of 
proportion.  Her  face  was  of  that  oval  contour  which  is  so  often 
seen  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  Spanish  blood  has  mingled 
with  the  native.  Her  complexion  was  clear  and  bright  Her 
brows  were  marked  by  a  dark,  thinly-traced  arch.  But  her  eyes 
were  the  glory  of  her  fair  face,  larfi^e,  dark,  liquid,  and  languish- 
ing in  repose,  and  flashing  like  li^t  when  her  face  broke  into 
simles.  Her  face  was  pre-eminently  expressive ;  intellect^  fun, 
mischief,  deep  thought,  tenderness,  or  acute  feeling,  all  seemed 
capable  of  moulding  for  themselves  an  appropriate  expression ; 
and  perhaps  no  slight  part  of  the  charm  was  that  they  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly :  it  seemed  a  brow  for  ever  varying,  yet 
never  changing  without  a  cause.  So  sweet  a  girl  becomes  a  uni- 
versal favourite ;  old  ladies  fancied  they  saw  their  o\^7i  youth 
repeated  in  her  loveliness,  and  young  ladies  consented  for  once 
to  see  tliemselves  outshone  by  one  who  was  as  amiable  as  she 
was  beyond  compare.  Eva's  behaviour  was  marked  with  ex- 
treme good  sense,  and,  for  her  years,  she  was  accurately  versed 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  world  Fathers  and  mothers,  children 
and  servants,  wherever  she  went,  liked  her  for  her  cheerfulnesst, 
self-respect,  and  desire  to  make  every  person  around  her  happy. 
The  girls  in  vain  endeavoured  to  copy  the  winning  ways  and 
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ladylike  instincts  of  their  Irish  cousin,  and  the  boys  with  one 
consent  lose  their  hearts  to  her,  before  they  are  conscious  of 
their  loss — to  the  sore  discomforture,  of  course,  of  'all  except  the 
favoured  one.  In  the  case  of  Eva,  the  favoured  one  was  an 
Oxford  clergvman,  her  eldest  cousin  Ernest,  the  heir  of  Oak- 
stone,  a  handsome,  manly  and,  in  every  respect,  eligible  parti, 
but  tant  8oit  peu  of  an  ascetic  cast.  Ernest  Clifton  was  imbued 
with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  Oxford  school,  as  will  appear 
in  the  extract  which  will  shortly  follow,  at  once  to  exhibit  his 
views,  and  to  expose  the  annoyance  which  an  impertinent  but 
thoughtless  curiosity  often  occasions,  while  the  JPaul  Pry,  or 
more  frequently  perhaps,  the  Polly  Pry,  means  no  offence  and 
is  unconscious  of  giving  it.  Miss  Boare  is  a  good-natured,  harm- 
less body  of  this  kind,  who  nevertheless  ^alls  the  withers  of  her 
sensitive  friends  by  the  incessant  use  of  her  probe,  an  Athenian 
Market-placer  of  intensest  dye. 

She  assaib  the  young  clergyman  at  a  party  in  the  following 
wise: — 

''A  lady  of  oonsequence  near  Hilton  had  died  shorily  after 
Ernest  had  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  parish.  He  attended  her 
during  the  last  fortnight  of  her  life ;  but  she  was  taken,  for  inter- 
ment, to  a  neighbouring  parish,  where  the  burial-ground  of  her 
£Bunily  lay. 

*' '  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  at  the  funeral/ 
remarked  Eva  to  him,  on  his  mentioning  that  he  had  been  at  Oak- 
stone  the  day  it  took  place. 

'*  *  No ;  I  was  not.    I  heard  nothing  of  it.' 

'*  Eva  regretted  her  remark. 

"  •  But,  Mr.  Clifton,  did  they  send  you  no  scarf  and  hat-band  V 
exclaimed  Miss  Boare,  darting  forward,  ready  to  devour  the  answer 
with  hor  eager  eyes. 

"  •  No.' 

" '  Dear  me,  that  is  very  extraordinary !  quite  an  affront  1  not  to 
pay  the  clergyman  the  compliment ;  why — ' 

*'  *  Emeqt  had  just  come,  interposed  £va. 

*•  •  My  dear,  he  attended  her.  Well,  Mr.  Clifton,  you  do  amaze 
me.     I  never  heard  of  a  greater  slight,  I  think.' 

'"The  inquisitive  old  hag!'  exclaimed  Ernest,  impetuously, 
when  he  found  himself  alone  with  Eva.  *  There,  she'll  go  down 
about  Hilton  saying,  the  Croftons  behaved  most  shamefully  to 
Mr.  Clifton ;  not  only  did  not  invite  him  to  the  funeral,  but  never 
even  sent  him  a  scarf  and  hatband.  I  know  it,  she'll  say.  I  had  it 
from  his  own  lips.  And  these  people  will  thhik  I  grumbled  about 
it.  I,  who  don't  care  if  thorA  was  not  a  scarf  or  hat-band  in 
England.'  ^^^ 

•*  Eva  could  not  help  ^^w ,  .  It  was  so  like  what  Miss  Boare 

would  say.  ^UlJ^0' 


A 
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"  '  Never  mind,  Ernest.  I  will  tell  her  not ;  that  yoa  don^t  wish 
it  named.  She  is  so  good-natured,  she  wonld  not,  I  think,  know- 
ingly  annoy  any  one.  I  will  speak  to  her  when  I  get  an 
opportunity.' 

**  *  Do,  Eva.    I  can  tmst  you  to  say  anything  delicately.' 

*'  The  evening  that  brought  Eva  from  Oakstone,  Miss  Boare  chotc 
to  set  about  denouncing  the  fast-increasing  custom  of  chanting  part^ 
of  the  church  service.  She  knew  that  Ernest's  sympathies  ran  too 
much  with  the  high  church  party  for  him  not  to  approve  of  the 
practice,  and,  partly  out  of  contradiction  to  him,  said  it. 

c(  I  Why  do  you  not  like  it,  Miss  Boare?'  he  asked,  shanilj. 

*'« Because  I  do  not  think  it  right;  indeed,  I  think  it  verr 
wrong.' 

"•Why?' 

*'  <  I  don't  think  it  is  a  proper  way  of  performing  the  senrioe.' 

**  *  But  I  think  it  a  very  proper  way.  What  objection  have  jo« 
to  make  to  my  opinion  ?    I  suppose  you  have  a  reason.* 

"  •  My  reason  is,  that  I  don't  approve  of  it.' 

*'  *  That  is  not  a  reason.' 

**  *  Well,  I  don't  approve  of  it  in  churches,  only  in  cathcdials.* 

«*  *  What  is  the  difference  ?' 

^**  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,  Mr.  Clifton,  between 
churches  and  cathedrals.' 

"  *  What  are  both  for?    Are  they  for  different  mirpof^es  V 

"  *  They  are  both  for  purposes  of  worship ;  but  they  arc  very 
different  places.' 

*'*How  are  they  different?  Is  not  the  worship  of  God  the 
business  in  both  places  ? 

"  •  Of  course  it  is.* 

**  *  Then,  if  to  chant  it  be  right  in  the  one,  how  can  it  be  wrong 
in  the  other?  Does  God  accept  worship  for  its  own  sake,  or 
according  to  the  house  it  is  offered  up  in  ?' 

*^  *  Mr.  Clifton,  you  can  never  persuade  me  that  chanting  is  right 
in  churches.' 

"  *  And  you  must  get  better  arguments  before  you  can  persuade 
me,  or  any  one  else,  that  it  is  wrong.  I  ho])e  I  shall  live  to  see  the 
whole  service  chanted  in  every  church  in  the  land.* 

*•  •  W  hat,  Ernest,  the  confession  ?* 

•* '  The  whole  service,  Eva,' 

"  The  next  morning  Eva  was  up  early.  She  had  lialf  an  hutir 
alone  with  her  cousin  before  any  one  elb*e  came  down  staini.  Ab 
she  stood  beside  him  at  the  fire,  she  put  her  hand  gently  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looked  up  very  coaxingly  in  his  &ce. 

**  *  Do  not  be  vexed  with  me,  Ernest,  for  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  not  to  give  those  high  chnroh  opinions  down 
at  Hilton.^ 

"•Why?' 

"•They  are  so  contrary  to  the  jn'oplo's  f»»<»UiigK.  You  lM^«^ 
recently  come  from  where  they  ate  rife;  pcrhnps  you  may  n<.>t 
always  think  exactly  the  same.' 
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" '  Are  yoQ  alluding  to  what  I  said  to  that  Btubborn  old  woman, 
lastnieht?' 

*•  *  Yea ;  don't  be  vexed  with  me/ 

**  *  I  never  am,  Eva,  say  what  you  will.'  He  put  his  arm  round 
her.  *  Tell  me  why  you  object  to  chanting,  i  suppose  you  can 
give  a  reason.' 

*'  *  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  one  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  you,  though  it  is  so  to  myself.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
real  prayerful  religion  in  it.  I  think  the  people's  thoughts  are 
more  in  the  music  than  the  sentiments.' 

**  *  Music  elevates  the  soul.' 

**  *  Not  in  the  right  way,  to  my  mind.  There  is  no  humility  in  it. 
They  think  more  of  the  worship,  and  the  manner  of  its  being  per- 
formed, than  of  Him  to  whom  it  is  offered,  and  the  unworthiness  of 
those  who  offer  it.  I  know  that  I  never  can  pray  humbly  and 
fervently  with  all  that  music  swelling  about  me ;  and  oh,  Ernest ! — ^ 
She  stroked  down  his  cheek  with  her  soft  hand,  as  if  bespeaking  his 
forffiveness  for  what  she  was  going  to  say — '  You  horrified  me  last 
ni^t  by  saying  the  confession  ought  to  be  chanted.' 

***Whydioulditnot?' 

**  *  When  the  poor  publican  smote  his  breast,  do  you  think  he 
chanted,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner?" ' 

**  Ernest  looked  surprised. 

"  *  Well,  Eva,  I  am  not  sure  about  the  confession ;  perhaps  that 
ought  to  be  an  exception.' 

^' '  I  will  coax  you  to  make  other  exceptions ;  perhaps  I  shall  get 
the  whole  service  from  you  yet.' 

" '  Surely  you  cannot  object  to  the  hymns  of  praise  being 
chanted  ?" 

*'  *  I  object  to  any  innovation  which  assimilates  our  service  to  the 
Boman  Catholic' 

"  *  But  those  things  you  low  church  people  condemn  as  innova- 
tions are  not  such.  It  is  your  party  who  made  innovations,  dropped 
half  the  rites  of  the  church ;  we  do  but  restore  them.  Churchmen 
are  getting  more  conscientious  than  they  were,  lliey  cannot  now 
bring  themselves  to  swear  to  obey  the  rubric,  and  then  neglect  its 
ordinances.  Which  is  more  worthy  of  praise,  the  man  who  keeps 
his  oath,  or  who  perjures  it?' 

"  *  An  oath  is  a  sacred  thing ;  but,  dear  Ernest,  you  seem  to  me 
to  make  the  prayer-book  a  stepping-stone  to  popery.  How  many 
of  your  part^  have  begun  by  advocating  the  preservation  of  the 
ritual  in  it«  integrity,  and  have  ended  by  going  over  to  Home !' 

"  *  Some  few  will,  Eva,  in  any  party.  We  are  not  to  break  our 
ordination  oath  because  some  have  gone  too  far.  You  need  not 
fear,  Eva,  that  I  will  be  one  of  them.' 

** '  So  all  think  at  the  conmieucement.' " 

Eva's  warning 
being  wedded 


an  enormous  lortune  wnicn  >^,  J  'aJ^ 
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broken  by  tiie  sordid  sacrifice,  and  poor  Eva's  son  doodad  for 
ever  by  tnis  cmel  wroDg.  Tlus  rigntrhearted  and  devoted  girl 
bad  only  given  him  her  affection  w;er  the  most  indubitaUe  ex- 
pression of  his  own  regard ;  and  yet,  at  the  bidding  ol  his  father, 
and  the  temptation  of  wealth,  he  flung  from  him  the  sweetest, 
loveliest  woman  that  has  been  portrayed  by  pencil  of  drangfats- 
man  or  pen  of  romancer  for  many  days.  He  had  his  reward ; 
misery,  apostacy,  death.  And  she  had  hers,  although  she,  tou, 
had  nearly  died  for  it 

On  her  return  to  Ireland,  our  heroine  is  nursed  at  the  hoa^^io 
of  a  widowed  relative,  by  her  son,  a  curate  in  Ulster,  a  stimngt*. 
kind-hearted  recluse  and  bookworm  of  high  attainments,  and  of 
a  scholarly  disregard  about  personal  appearance.  For  weeks  Ih> 
had  watched  her  slow  convalescence  m>m  her  consuming  sorrow, 
ignorant  of  its  cause,  and  insensibly  found  his  pity  merging  into 
lova  The  strange,  shy  bird  is  caught ;  but  enamoureid  of  his 
Captor,  he  wishes  to  remain  her  prisoner  for  ever.  After  a  sofli- 
cient  length  of  time  for  the  affair  to  mature,  our  readers  may 
arrange  that  period  according  to  their  own  notions  of  deconun. 
we  find  the  curate  visiting  £va  at  her  &ther*s,  and  thereuiKin 
follows  his  declaration,  as  given  below,  as  he  was  starting  for  his 
return  walk  to  his  curacy. 

**  *  I  am  a  fast  walker.  No  use  starting  bo  soon.  Let  us  sit 
under  this  beautiful  hawthorn  for  a  while,  and  enjoy  the  shade  and 
the  perfume.'  He  took  off  his  coat  and  threw  it  on  the  ground, 
motioning  to  Eva  to  sit  on  it, 

" '  Almost  as  chivalrous  as  Raleigh,'  said  she,  seating  hervclf, 
with  that  wan  smile,  which  always  made  her  &ce  appear  more 
sweetly  sad  than  before. 

*'  *  Almost  as  aspiring,'  replied  the  curate,  throwing  himself  on 
the  gpnound  at  her  feet.  *  I  have,  at  le^,  one  advantage  over  him — 
my  old  coat  has  a  fairer  burden  than  his  velvet  cloak.  How 
delicious  is  this  pure  sceutcd  countr}'  air!  Even  to  breathe  it 
makes  one  feel  happy.' 

*'  *  Do  you  not  want  a  book  to  complete  your  happiness  ?*  said 
Eva,  smiUug  with  the  same  smile. 

*' '  Ko  ;  I  could  not  read  now ;  but  I  want  something  to  complete 
my  happiness.'  He  looked  up,  fixed  his  lai^,  dark  eyes  fur  a 
moment  on  her  face,  coloured,  and  dropped  tliem  again.*  It  mujtt 
have  been  his  own  feelings  that  raised  the  colour.  >iothing  c<»uld 
be  more  coldly  steady  than  Eva's  gaze. 

**  *  You  are  coming  out  in  a  new  character,'  she  rcmarki^.  *  You 
say  you  are  aspiring.    Has  lame  begun  to  be  seductive  ?' 

** '  I  would  court  her,  but  I  want  a  ray  to  guide  mo  to  her  portals. 
You  do  not  know  how  dark  the  future  Komctime«  l(ok>.* 

''  *  Is  not  intellect  a  beacon  ?' 

'*  ■  Even  that  oftentimes  dims  and  flickers  under  fatigue  or  un- 
certainty.' 
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**  *  There  is  always  hope.' 

'*  *  Hope  is  but  a  gilded  name  for  suspense.' 

"  ^  £yen  suspense  is  better  than  despair.  The  one  is  life»  the 
other  death,  morally  speaking.  None  of  these  can  satisfy  me.  I 
mrant  something  more.' 

••  *  What  do  you  want?' 

'*  *  Love.  You  will  smile  and  call  this  a  new  character  of  mine. 
It  is  not  so  new  as  you  think.  Miss  Desmond,  you  do  not  know 
how  much  I  have  staked  on  my  conversation  with  you  to-day — my 
whole  future  happiness  I  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you. 
I  know  I  am  not  worthy  of  you;  no  one  can  know  it  better. 
Refined,  elegant,  and  accomplished,  I  feel  how  inadequate  a  book- 
worm like  myself  must  be  to  be  Ihe  partner  of  your  life.  But  I 
have  started  on  a  track  which,  but  for  you,  most  likely  I  never 
should  have  trod ;  and  the  hope  of  distinguishing  myself  for  your 
sake  stimulates  my  exertions.  I  may  yet  be  successful.  If  I  am, 
will  you  let  me  lay  my  honoura  at  your  feet,  and  will  you  deign  to 
share  them  with  me  ?  Answer  me.  Miss  Desmond,  take  pity  on 
me,  and  answer.    You  do  not  know  how  deeply  I  love  you.' 

" '  You  have  only  asked  me  to  share  your  honours ;  suppose  they 
never  come,'  said  £va,  quietly. 

*'  Charles  was  silent  for  a  while,  then  he  answered — 

**  *  My  heart  would  break.' 

*'  Eva  did  not  reply.  For  a  time  neither  s^oke,  Charles  pulled 
nervously  at  the  long  blades  of  grass  within  his  reach,  and  bit 
them  asunder,  grinding  them  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

*' '  Miss  Desmond,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  in  which  deep  emotion 
struggled  with  firmness,  *  will  you  not  speak?  Will  you  give  mo 
no  comfort  ?' 

*' '  People  marry  for  better  and  for  worse.  If  I  join  my  fate  to 
yours,  it  oueht  to  be  in  trial  as  well  as  in  success.' 

•' '  Let  it  be  for  what  it  will,  if  you  will  only  take  me.' 

**  *  Should  I  not  be  an  incumbrance  to  you  ?  cripple  your  energies, 
and  retard  your  advancement  ?' 

'**OhI  Miss  Desmond,  you  would  be  my  guiding  star,  my 
cheering  beam.  With  your  wise  and  gentle  counsels  to  animate  my 
exertions,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  soar  to  fame  on  wings.' 

'*  She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  •  Your  wiuKs  would  find  a  delicate  wife  a  veiy  clogging  reality.' 

"  *  Will  you  let  me  be  the  judge  ?' 

*'  *  You  ara  not  a  very  good  one.  You  know  but  little  of  a 
woman's  wants.  You  must,  at  least,  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
bearings  of  the  case.  I  have  not  strong  health,  and  I  have  no 
fortune.' 

^^ '  I  do  not  want  fortune,  and  the  little  I  have  shall  be  yours.  I 
have  few  wants ;  I  can  live  without  almost  eveiy thing.' 

•• '  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  do  that.  Caa  you  think  me  so 
selfish?' 

"  •  Then  we  will  share  it.  I  will  do  whatever  you  like,  only  put 
me  out  of  pain.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  madly  1  love  you ;  night  or 
day  you  are  never  absent  from  my  thoughts.    I  cannot  read;  I 
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cannot  write ;  you  come  between  me  and  the  page ;  even  in  my 
prayers  you  come  between  me  and  my  God.  I  cannot  cool  the 
fever  of  my  veins — doubt,  uncertainty,  anguish,  is  for  ever  gnawing 
at  my  heart.  I  have  come  three  times  determined  to  end  this 
suspense,  and  each  time,  when  I  saw  you  looking  so  lovely  and  so 
fragile,  I  thought  what  was  I,  or  what  had  I,  to  undertake  the  care 
of  such  a  treasure,  and  I  have  gone  away  more  miserable  than  J 
came.  But  this  agony  cannot  last.  You  now  know  all  my  mad- 
ness, all  that  is  cast  upon  this  die — a  life  of  happiness,  or  the  death 
of  hope — give  me  an  answer.* 

'*  In  his  earnestness  he  had  half  raised  himself  from  the  ground, 
and  was  gazing  with  passionate  eagerness  in  her  face,  watching 
with  devouring  avidity  for  her  reply.  She  made  none,  but  she 
placed  her  hand  in  his. 

**  *  Is  it  mine.  Miss  Desmond  P    Eva !  darling  Eva,  one  word  )* 

*'  A  very  faint  *  yes '  was  accorded  to  his  impassioned  importunity. 
In  another  moment  his  burning  kisses  were  pressed  on  the  pale, 
cold  lips  that  had  uttered  it. 

"  Eva  did  not  know,  but  at  that  very  hour  Ernest  Clifton  and 
Clara  Neville  were  kneeling  before  the  altar  in  Hislop  church 
receiving  the  nuptial  benediction.     He  had  married  for  gold!" 

In  this  earnest  and  natural  manner  did  Charles  Stanhope  woo 
his  beloved  Eva,  and  win  in  her  a  help  meet  for  his  stniggles 
and  his  success,  himself  an  honourable  and  gifted  man,  his  wife 
the  pink  of  managers,  and  most  noble  and  beautiful  of  women. 

The  adventures  of  the  husband  in  search  of  a  curacy,  with  his 
disappointments,  are  well  told,  and  then  the  chapter  of  adver- 
sity ends  with  his  obtaining  that  of  HUton,  in  Wiltshire,  the 
scene  of  Eva's  former  troubles.  There  his  talent  is  appreciated, 
there  her  tact,  loveliness,  and  goodness  conciliate  univei^  regard 
— ^living  in  a  style,  on  200?.  a  year,  which  even  the  c^astle  people 
could  not  deny  to  be  elegant  and  comme  U  faiut^  and  aiding  Mr. 
Stanhope  to  emerge,  by  the  favour  of  those  in  power,  by  his  own 
substantial  merits,  and  by  her  wise  and  winning  womanly  ways, 
into  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Wiltshire  and,  eventualiy, 
Bishop  of  some  eastern  coun^  of  England. 

How  all  this  was  effected,  those  who  would  know  must  con- 
sult this  agreeable  fiction  itself.  Instead  of  the  interest  flagging 
with  the  heroine's  marriage,  it  may  there  be  said  t(/l)egin  anew. 
She  is  a  fascinating  creature,  wiui  just  a  dash  of  infirmity  suffi- 
cient to  prove  her  human.  K  John  Halifax  was  the  gentleman 
of  last  season,  Mva  Desmond  is  the  gentlewoman  of  this.  Happy 
the  mortal  whom  the  connubial  fates  assign  such  a  prize  in  tne 
lottery  of  marriage*  as  this  accomplished,  spirited,  refined,  and 
virtuous  Irish  maiden !  Her  story  is  capitally  told — and  the  pen 
that  records  it  has  achieved  a  creation.  Higher  commendation 
we  cannot  give. 
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Art.  IV.— HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS. 

Cosmos ;  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe,  By  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt.  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.  Translated  under  the 
superintendence  of  Major-General  Edward  Sabine,  E.A.,  <fec. 
London :  Longman  &  Co.     1858. 

A  BOOK  intended  to  explain  the  science  of  nature,  to  excite  a 
yiyid  perception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  material 
world,  and  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  picture  of 
physical  phenomena,  must  be  studied  as  a  whole,  or  tne  author 
wiU  fail  to  communicate  his  idea  of  unity  in  the  combination  of 
parts.  If  it  be  true,  as  Humboldt  states,  and  we  believe  it  is, 
that  ^'  the  co-ordination  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts 
which  compose  the  whole,  are  almoi^  more  important  (in  a  oook 
of  nature)  than  the  richness  and  abundance  of  the  materials," 
the  publication  in  parts  of  such  a  work  as  "  Cosmos "  would 
have  been  at  least  injudicious  if  the  author  had  not  skilfully  de- 
sired his  mode  of  presenting  the  subject  to  the  reader.  By 
t^dng  an  objective  view  of  nature  he  was  able  to  complete  at 
once  a  picture  as  perfect  as  modern  science  permitted.  This 
being  done,  he  undertook  "  to  show  how  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
at  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the 
most  different  regions  of  the  earth,  mankind  had  progressively 
advanced  towards  a  recognition  of  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
forces  of  nature."  Here,  in  truth,  his  great  work  might  have 
terminated,  for  he  had  described  nature  as  it  is  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  modem  science,  and  as  it  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
sages  of  antiquity.  Descending,  however,  from  the  high  ground 
wmch  commands  these  grand  perspectives,  Humboldt  commenced 
a  survey  in  detail  of  the  several  domains  of  which  the  whole  is 
composed.  In  a  work  before  published  he  topographed,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  the  realms  of  space,  and  when  he  had,  as  &r  as 
observation  and  reason  could  guide  him,  mapped  the  stellar 
heavens,  he  proceeded,  with  the  greater  distinctness  obtained  by 
nearness,  to  describe  the  planetary  bodies  individually  and  in 
their  relations  as  members  of  the  solar  ^stem.  To  complete 
his  work  he  now  proposes  to  examine  in  detail,  terrestrial  phe- 
nomena»  and  to  discuss  the  specialities  of  the  sciences  to  which 
he  appealed  in  his  general  view  of  the  t^uric  sphere.  But 
in  the  execution  of  this  task  he  meets  with  a  condition  of  nature 
imperceived  in  the  uranological  system — ^the  organisation  of 
matter  and  the  implantation  of  life. .  The  organic  and  inorganic 
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possessmg  many  properties  in  common  are  diatinffuished,  as 
bodies,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  stnicture  easily  detected, 
but  little  understood.  Through  the  principle  of  vitality,  oigani- 
sation  is  connected  on  the  one  side  with  matter,  and  is  influenced 
by  physical  agencies,  and  on  the  other  with  mind,  and  is  subject 
to  the  wilL  An  organised  body,  like  inert  matter,  has  its 
metamorphoses,  cmd  when  its  mysterious  union  with  life  is 
broken — when  the  vital  forces  cease  to  act — ^its  complicated 
machinery  falls  to  decay  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  passive 
material.  The  necessity  of  separating  the  organic  and  inorganic 
is  therefore  evident ;  but  we  wiU  leave  the  author  himself  to  ex* 
plain  in  what  manner  he  intends  to  deal  with  the  specialities  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

"  The  telluric,  as  opposed  to  the  uranological  portion  of  the 
physical  description  of  the  universe,  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  parts — the  inorganic,  and  the  organic  domain.  The  first  com- 
prises  the  magnitude,  figure,  and  density  of  the  terrestrial  globe ; 
its  internal  heat  and  electro-magnetic  activity ;  the  mineralogical 
constitution  of  the  earth's  ciiist ;  the  reaction  of  the  interior  of  the 
planet  on  its  surfeu^e,  acting  dynamically  as  in  earthquake  move- 
ments, and  chemically,  as  in  the  processes  of  the  formation  and 
alteration  of  rocks ;  the  partial  covering  of  the  solid  surface  by  the 
liquid  expanse  of  the  seas;  the  outline  and  configuration  of  the 
more  elevated  portions  of  the  solid  surface,  forming  continents  and 
islands ;  and  the  general,  outermost,  gaseous  envelope  of  the  earth 
— the  atmosphere.  The  second,  or  the  organic  domain,  will  embrace 
not  the  different  animated  or  vegetable  forms  themselves,  as  in  a 
description  of  nature,  but  rather  their  places  in  reference  to  the 
solid  and  liquid  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  the  geography  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  gradation  of  races  and  tribes  distin- 
guishable in  the  specific  unity  of  mankind." — Pp.  13,  14. 

The  volume  before  us  treats  of  some  of  the  subjects  belonging 
to  the  inorganic  domain — such  as  the  magnitude,  figure,  density, 
and  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  upon  the  exterior  exhibited 
in  earthquakes,  thermal  spring,  and  volcanoes.  In  the  brief 
review  we  intend  to  take  of  the  subjects  so  amply  discussed  in 
this  remarkable  book,  we  shall  pass  hastily  over  those  pages 
which  treat  of  the  magnitude,  figure^  density,  and  internal  heat 
of  the  earth,  that  we  may  spare  a  page  or  two  to  consider  the 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  the  interior  upon  the 
surface.  The  conntxion  between  these  subjects  miay  not  at  first 
be  clearly  perceived,  but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  intimately 
related  to  each  other.  The  magnitude,  figure,  and  density  of 
the  earth  must  be  known  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  stody 
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with  predsion  the  origin  and  consequences  of  internal  heat ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  so  evidently  controlled 
by  the  figure  and  motion  of  the  earth,  may  be  more  dependent 
on  the  elements  of  magnitude  and  density  tiuui  can  be  at  present 
assumed.  The  necessity  of  providing  these  data  made  a  demand 
on  science  at  once  acknowleoged  by  profound  analytical  investi- 
gators and  accurate  observers.  By  astro-geodedcal  measurement 
of  arcs  of  meridians,  by  pendulum  experiments,  and  by, the 
inequalities  of  the  moon  in  latitude  and  longitude,  the  figure, 
dimensions,  and  weight  of  the  earth  have  been  determined,  and 
although  the  results  obtained  by  the  several  methods  differ  one 
from  tne  other,  the  smallness  of  the  difference  proves  how  closely 
they  severally  approximate  to  truth. 

"  Differences,"  says  Humboldt,  **  between  the  results  obtained  for 
the  amount  of  the  earth's  ellipticity  by  measurements  of  degrees, 
taken  alone,  and  by  the  combination  of  measurement  of  degrees  and 
pendulum  experiments,  are  actually  far  smaller  than  we  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose  at  the  first  sight  of  the  fractions  in  which  those 
results  are  expressed.  The  differences  between  ^\~^  and  ^ry*  as  *he 
extreme  results  for  the  inequality  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  axes, 
is  little  more  tlian  7034  English  feet — not  twice  the  height  of  such 
small  mountains  as  Vesuvius  and  the  Brocken." — P.  230. 

When  observation  and  experiment  had  assigned  an  ellipticity 
differing  from  the  deductions  of  theory — a  dimension  much  less 
than  that  calculated  by  Newton,  and  much  greater  than  that 
resulting  from  Huygens*  hypothesis  of  a  concentrated  central 
gravitating  force — the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  density  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  became  apparent.  This  led,  under  the 
guidance  of  Newton's  suggestion,  to  a  series  of  pendulum  experi- 
ments upon  the  attractive  force  of  mountain  masses,  which  for  a 
time  gave  contradictory  and  deceptive  results,  but  have  yielded 
to  "BsSlj  and  others  important  conclusions. 

"The  mean  of  the  results"  (obtained  by  Baily  in  1842,  and  by 
Belch  in  1847-50)  "gives  the  density  of  the  earth  5*62;  much 
exceeding,  therefore,  that  of  the  densest  and  finest-gi*ained  basalts 
(according  to  Leonhard's  numerous  experiments,  from  2*95  to  3*67) ; 
exceeding  that  of  magnetic  ore  (4*9 — 5*2),  and  but  little  inferior 
to  the  native  arsenic  of  Marienberg,  or  JoachimsthaL  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  viewing  the  great  proportion  of  the  visible 
strata  of  our  continents,  which  are  secondary,  tertiary,  or  alluvial 
(the  collective  extent  of  volcanic  or  basaltic  islands  is  exceed- 
ingly small),  the  average  density  of  the  superficies  of  that  part  of 
the  outer  crust  of  the  globe,  which  is  not  covered  by  water,  pro- 
bably scarcely  amounts  to  between  2*4  and  2*6.  If,  with  Rigaud, 
we  take  the  ratio  of  the  dry  land  to  the  water-covered  Rurfacc  as 
10*27,  and  remember  that  ocean  soundings  have  given  a  depth  or 
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stratum  of  water  of  more  than  27,000  English  feet,  it  will  follow 
that  the  moan  density  of  the  external  portion  of  our  planet,  con- 
sisting partly  of  land,  and  partly  and  more  extensively  of  water, 
scarcely  attains  the  density  of  1'5." — Pp.  32,  33. 

The  experiments  instituted  by  Airy  in  the  Harton  coal 
mines,  near  South  Shields,  1200  feet  deep,  give  to  the  earth  a 
much  higher  density  (6-566)  than  the  observations  of  Baily  and 
Eeich.  But  without  waiting  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  oiffer- 
ence  between  the  results  obtained  by  these  eminent  physicists, 
we  seize  upon  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth  is  between  5*2  and  6*5,  while  that  of  its  outer  crust 
does  not  exceed  2'6.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  density  of  the  planet  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  of 
its  component  rocks  visible  on  the  surface;  but  instead  of 
hearing  this  statement  with  surprise,  we  at  once  inquire  why 
the  weight  is  not  ^eater.  When  we  estimate  the  increase  of 
density  under  the  mfluence  of  terrestrial  gravitation,  we  find 
that  au:  at  the  depth  of  34  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
would  be  as  heavy,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  water,  and  water  at  the 
depth  of  362  miles  would  be  as  heavy  as  mercury.  The  weight 
of  the  earth  is  therefore  far  less  than  a  consideration  of  the  Liw 
of  condensation  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  and  we  cannot 
account  for  the  diflference  between  theory  and  observation  with- 
out assuming  the  existence  of  some  force  antagonistic  to  gravity : 
what  that  force  is  we  cannot  divine,  if  it  be  not  heat.  Thus  when 
taking  our  first  step  in  the  study  of  the  physics  of  the  earth, 
cautious  of  forming  hasty  opinions,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  probability  of  a  temperature  increasing  with  depth,  and  if 
we  had  not  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  miner,  by  thennal 
springs,  and  by  volcanic  phenomena,  the  fact  would  be  still 
indisputable.  The  geologist  obtains  from  another  source  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  slow  cooling  of  the  planet,  and  the  vast 
development  of  igneous  forces  in  t£e  early  epochs  of  its  physical 
history. 

In  the  celebrated  artesian  well  of  Orenelle,  which  dischcu'ges 
water  having  a  temperature  of  81°-7,  from  a  depth  of  1798  feet, 
heat  increases  from  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  1^  for  58*9  feet ; 
in  the  still  deeper  well  of  Salzwerk  near  Behme,  the  increase  is 
1°  for  54*72  feet.  Other  deep  borings  give  similar  results.  In 
v/hat  manner  is  this  attested  fact  to  be  explained  ?  The  increase 
of  heat  with  the  depth  cannot  arise  from  the  transmission  of 
solar  heat  from  the  surface,  and  its  accumulation  in  the  interior. 
Heat  is  conducted  downward  by  the  surface  rock,  but  the  trans- 
mitted calorific  ray  cannot  penetrate  far.  The  daily  variation  of 
surface  temperature  is  not  sensible  at  a  depth  of  much  more 
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than  three  feet,  and  at  about  one  hundred  feet  below  the  ground, 
the  annual  variation,  arising  from  the  succession  of  seasons,  is 
imperceptible.  There  is,  in  fact,  somewhere  beneath  the  surface, 
a  plane  of  invariable  temperature.  In  the  cellars  of  the  Obser- 
vatoiy  of  Paris,  which  are  92  feet  deep,  the  invariable  tempera- 
ture 18  53°  F.  In  other  localities,  the  depth  may  be  more  or  less 
by  a  few  feet,  according  to  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  atmospheric  temperatures,  and  the  conducting  power 
of  the  intervening  rocks.  It  is  impossible,  then,  that  the  definite 
increase  of  temperature  from  the  surface  to  the  lowest  depth 
open  to  investigation  can  be  the  effect  of  the  transmission  of 
solar  heat.  The  cause  must  exist  within  the  earth,  for  the 
deeper  we  descend  the  nearer  we  come  to  it,  and  the  greater  the 
measure  of  its  force.  The  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  thermal 
springs,  and  volcanoes  are  not,  as  we  have  said,  necessary  to 
teach  the  feet ;  but  they  exhibit  the  effects  of  this  remarkable 
condition^  and  the  influence  it  has  had  and,  in  a  modified  degree 
still  has,  in  the  formation  of  new  rocks,  and  the  metamorphosis 
of  others  of  more  ancient  production.  If  a  man,  ignorant  of 
science  and  its  modes  of  investigation,  should  refuse  to  believe 
the  existence  of  a  heat  sufficiently  intense  to  melt  the  hardest 
and  most  intractable  rocks,  at  about  the  same  distance  below 
the  grass-covered  surface  of  our  beautiful  and  populous  world, 
as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  is  from  Windsor  Castle,  he 
can  scarcely  be  charged  with  scepticism.  Should  he  then  doubt 
the  evidence  of  the  thermometer,  when  it  is  dropped  from  one 
platform  to  another  of  the  deepest  mines,  or  find  reasons,  some- 
thing more  than  specious,  for  attributing  the  effect  to  other 
causes,  he  must  be  directed  to  the  study  of  those  natural  phe- 
nomena, which  are  so  evidently  the  consequences  of  the  reaction 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth  upon  the  exterior.  The  dynamical 
effect  is  the  most  general,  for  earthquakes  are  felt  where  no  other 
indication  of  internal  heat  is  detected.     Thermal  springs  will 

g've  a  less  ambiguous  reply  to  his  inquisitive  research ;  but  it  is 
Dm  the  outburst  of  volcanoes  he  will  obtain  the  most  absolute 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  deep-seated  high  temperature — the 
fissure  and  elevation  of  rocks,  the  outpouring  of  liquified  mineral 
matter,  and  the  display  of  those  terrific  igneous  phenomena  by 
which  eruption  is  always  accompanied. 

If  internal  heat  increased  with  the  depth  in  arithmetical 
series,  we  might  at  once  determine  the  point  where  igneous 
fluidity  be^ns  (the  melting-point  of  rocks  being  known)  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  we  should  know  the  thickness  of  the  solid  crust 
which  envelopes  the  fluid  nucleus.  But  when  experiment  as- 
signed this  law,  it  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  existence 
of  an  immense  pressure  upon  the  assumed  liquid  surface^  nor  the 
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• 
influence  of  this  pressure  upon  the  fusibility  of  rocks,  nor  the 
diminution  of  conducting  power  with  increase  of  temperature. 
Still  less  did  it  estimate  the  effect  of  existing,  but  untraced 
channels  of  communication  between  the  atmosphere  and  the 
fluid  interior.  Theoretical  considerations,  in  fact,  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  ratio  of  increase  diminishes  with  the  depth,  but 
observation  directs  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  In  tne  deep 
borings  at  Cruzot,  extending  to  a  depth  of  2678  feet,  M.  Wat 
ferdin  observed  the  increase  of  temperature  to  be,  for  the  first 
1800  feet,  in  the  ratio  of  1°  for  55  feet,  but  at  great  depths  1° 
for  44  feet.  Estimating,  hovvever,  the  temperature  to  increase 
with  a  constant  arithmetical  progression,  1°  F.  for  every  54*5 
feet,  granite  would  be  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  a  depth  of  about  21 
geographical  miles  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

To  the  labours  of  Fourier  we  are  primarily  indebted  for  the 
theory  of  the  increase  of  heat  in  the  mterior  of  the  earth,  and 
the  probability  of  an  igneous  fluidity ;  but  his  opinions  were  not 
universally  received  by  physicists.  Poisson,  who  believed  the 
earth  to  have  been  once  liquid  with  heat,  supposed  it  to  have 
cooled  from  the  centre  and  not  from  the  surface.  "  The  parts 
first  solidified  sunk,"  he  says,  "  and  by  a  double  descending  and 
ascending  current  the  great  inequality  was  lessened,  which  would 
have  taken  place  in  a  solid  body  cooling  from  the  surface."  To 
account  for  the  increase  of  temperature  with  the  depth,  a  fact 
not  to  be  ignored  by  hypothesis,  he  assumes  an  inequality  of 
temj^erature  resulting  from  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  roace, 
causing  a  small  accumulation  of  the  heat  received  from  witnout^ 
at  accessible  depths  from  the  surface.  This  conjecture,  as  already 
said,  is  negatived  by  experiment,  and  ib  quite  untenable. 

Mr.  Hopkins  objects  to  the  conclusions  of  the  popular  hypo- 
thesis in  detail  rather  than  in  principle.  The  solia  crust  of  the 
earth,  he  says,  must  be  from  800  to  1000  miles  in  thickness,  and 
if  this  be  true,  either  the  ratio  of  the  increased  temperature 
must,  at  a  certain  depth,  become  less  and  less,  or  the  tempera- 
ture at  wliich  rocks  are  fused  under  pressure  must  be  greatly 
raised.  The  argument  he  adopts  in  proof  of  his  assertion  is  one 
of  much  ingenuity.  The  united  attractive  force  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  elUpticity  of  the  earth,  cause  theJuni-solar  nutar 
tion  and  precession.  The  calculation  of  these  inequalities  of 
motion  has  been  made  on  the  assumption  of  the  solidity  of  the 
earth.  But  the  theory  of  the  increase  of  internal  heat  with  the 
depth,  at  a  constant  or  increasing  ratio,  represents  the  earth  as 
a  solid  shell  enclosing  a  fluid  nucleus ;  and  if  this  assumption  be 
made  consistent  with  the  theory  and  amoimt  of  precession^  the 
outer  shell  must  be  at  least  800  miles  thick.  The  reasoning  of 
this  geologist  has  been  disputed  by  Professors  Henessey  and 
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Haughtoiiy  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  solving  the  problem  in 
the  present  state  of  science ;  and  here  we  must  leave  the  subject — 
still  adhering,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  to  the  commonly- 
received  hypothesis — ^and  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  the  action  of  the  highly-heated  interior, 
and  exhibited  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

*'  I  designate/*  says  Humboldt,  "  the  whole  of  these  phenomena 
by  the  general  name  of  volcanism,  or  volcanicity ;  and  I  regard  it  as 
an  advantage  not  to  divide  eflfects  having  the  same  cauBsd  connec- 
tion, and  differing  only  b^  the  strength  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
acting  force,  and  by  varieties  in  the  complication  of  the  physical 
processes  involved.  In  this  generality  of  view,  small  and  apparently 
insignificant  phenomena  acquire  a  greater  significance.  An  ob- 
server, not  scientifically  prepared,  who  visits  for  the  first  time  a 
basin  filled  by  a  hot  spnng,  and  sees  ascend  from  it  gases  which 
extinguish  the  fiame  of  a  candle,  or  walks  between  rows  of  variable 
cones  of  mud-volcanoes  hardly  exceeding  in  height  his  own  stature, 
would  not  divine  that  the  place,  now  thus  harmlessly  occupied,  has 
been  repeatedly  the  scene  of  fiery  eruptions  ascending  to  the  height 
of  many  thousand  feet,  and  that  the  same  internal  force  is  at  work 
as  that  which  gives  rise  to  colossal  craters  of  elevation,  and  even  to 
the  mighj^  devastating,  lava-pouring  volcanoes  of  Etna  and  the 
peak  of  Teneriff,  and  to  those  of  Cotopaxi  and  Tunguragua,  frpm 
which  scorie  are  ejected." — P.  163. 

Of  all  the  effects  of  internal  heat^  earthquakes,  or  undulations 
in  the  solid  cmst  of  the  earth,  are  most  extensive  in  operation, 
and  most  frequent  in  occurrence.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
determine  how  they  are  produced,  nor  where  the  agency  is 
seated,  for  the  evidence  on  these  subjects  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
certainty  to  any  opinion.  They  are  evidently  produced  by  in- 
ternal igneous  action,  although  sometimes  they  have  no  apparent 
connection  with  volcanic  eruptions  by  proximity  of  site,  or  ac- 
cordance of  time.  It  is  a  mlse  generalization  that  earthquakes 
are  always  dependent  on,  or  in  some  intimate  connection  with, 
volcanic  eruption.  They  are  consequences  of  one  and  the  same 
cause,  but  uieir  action  is  not  necessarily  coincident.  Violent 
eruptions  have  taken  place  without  the  premonitory  symptom ; 
and  there  are  countries  distant  from  active  zones,  where  earth- 
quakes frequently  or  periodically  occur  without  eruption. 
Humboldt  says — "  If  we  could  obtam  information  regarding  the 
daily  condition  of  aU  the  ectrt^'®  surface,  we  should  probably 
discover  that  the  earth  is  ^l^oS**  ^^^J^  undergoing  shocks  at 
some  point  of  its  superfici^  d  is  continually  influenced  by  the 
reaction  of  the  interior  on  TS  ^^^erior."  On  some  parts  oi  the 
coast  of  Peru,  the  undulatj  ^\0  ^^  so  frequent,  at  certain  periods 
as  to  be  little  regarded  by^  a^v  ^  ^^v^nbitwitB,  who  are  swd  to  roll  to 
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the  eartli-wave,  as  the  sailor  does  to  the  rodkiBg  ship  at  sea. 
Usually  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano  are  concuirent  phe- 
nomena. On  the  30th  of  March,  1823,  Lima  was  destroyea  by- 
earthquake,  and  on  the  same  night  four  volccmoes  were  opened 
in  the  Andes.  The  great  earthquake  which  destroyed  the  city 
of  Lisbon  on  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  and  buried  30,000  of 
the  inhabitants  under  the  ruins,  was  felt  over  an  area  of  700,000 
miles,  and  for  some  time  after  that  event,  volcanic  eruptions  were 
unusually  frequent  and  violent.  We  might  fill  a  volume  with 
instcuices  of  the  simultaneous  action  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions ;  and  where  the  instances  are  so  numerous,  the  mind  is 
at  once  directed  to  those  which  were  unusually  destructive,  or 
otherwise  remarkable  in  their  efilects.  We  will  mention  only  one 
other.  The  great  earthquake  of  Biobomba,  in  the  province  of 
Quito,  which  happened  on  the  4th  of  February,  1797,  and  in  a 
thinly-populatea  country  destroyed  30,000  human  beings^  was 
attended  by  some  curious  eruptions ;  but  the  earthquake  itself  was 
remarkable. 

"  It  was  neither  announced  nor  accompanied  by  any  subterranean 
noise,  but  a  prodigious  noise,  still  designated  simply  as  *el  groat 
ruido,^  was  first  heard  eighteen  or  twenty  minutes  later,  and  only 
under  the  two  towns  of  Quito  and  Ibarra,  at  a  distance  from 
Tacunga,  Hambato,  and  the  chief  theatre  of  devastation.  In  the 
history  of  catastrophes  suffered  by  man,  ihore  is  no  other  instance 
in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  so  many  thousand  lives 
were  lost  by  the  production  and  passage  of  a  few  earth-waves, 
accompanied  by  the  opening  of  fissures.  In  reference  to  this  earth- 
quake, of  which  the  first  accounts  were  given  by  the  celebrated 
Valencia  botanist,  Don  Jos6  Cavanillas,  particular  attention  is 
further  due  to  the  following  phenomena: — Fissures  which  alter- 
nately opened  and  closed,  so  that  persons,  partially  engulfed, 
were  saved  by .  extending  their  arms  that  they  might  not  be 
swallowed  up;  portions  of  long  trains  of  muleteexB  and  laden 
mules  (recuas)  disappearing  in  suddenly  opening  cross-fiBsures^ 
whilst  other  portions,  by  a  hasty  retreat,  escaping  the  danger; 
vertical  oscillations  by  the  non-simultaneous  rising  and  sinking  of 
adjoining  portions  of  ground,  so  that  persons  standing  in  the  choir 
of  a  church,  sixteen  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the  street,  found 
themselves  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  pavement  without  being 
thrown  down  ;  the  sinking  down  of  massive  houses,  with  such  an 
absence  of  disruption  or  dislocation,  that  the  inhabitants  could  open 
the  doors  in  the  interior,  pass  uninjured  from  room  to  room,  light 
candles,  and  debate  with  each  other  their  chances  of  escape,  during 
two  days  which  elapsed  before  they  were  dug  out;  lastly,  the 
entire  disappearance  of  great  masses  of  stones  and  building 
materials.  *  *  A  still  more  striking  and  complicated  phenomenott 
was  the  finding  articles  belonging  to  one  house  among  the  mins  of 
others  at  a  considerable  distance— a  discovery  which  gave  rise  to 
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some  lawsuits.  Is  it,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy  Believe,  that 
the  earth  throws  out  again  at  one  spot  that  which  it  has  swallowed 
Tip  at  another?  or  is  it,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  a  simple 
transfer  over  the  earth's  surface." — Pp.  172,  173. 

The  propagation  of  the  undulatory  motions,  in  which  earth- 
quake consists,  through  rocks  of  different  densities,  and  unequal 
elasticities — ^the  retardation  of  velocity  by  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  mineral  masses,  and  the  disturbances 
arising  from  the  reflection  and  interference  of  earth-waves,  are 
problems  of  great  interest  waiting  solution.  The  laws  Young  so 
admirably  discussed  in  his  researches  on  the  propagation  of  light 
are  appUcable  to  the  investigation  of  undulations  m  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  and  it  is  only  when  these  motions  are  connected  with 

f)henomena  which  cannot  be  immediately  attributed  to  the  undu- 
ations  that  uncertainty  arises.  To  determine  the  velocity  with 
which  earth-waves  are  propagated  is  of  importance  in  the  present 
state  of  science.  JuUus  Schmidt,  of  the  observatory  of  Bonn, 
estimated  the  motion  of  the  undulations  in  the  earthquake  on  the 
Ehine,  July  29th,  1846,  to  have  been  1466  feet  in  a  second — a 
velocity  exceeding  that  of  sound  in  air,  but  not  a  third  of  the 
velocity  in  water,  and  greatly  inferior  to  the  propagation  of  sound 
in  any  solid  upon  which  experiment  has  been  made.  "  For  the 
Lisbon  earthquake  of  November  Ist,  1755,  from  tlie  coast  of 
Portugal  to  that  of  Holstein,  Schmidt  found  (from  less  accurate 
data)  a  velocity  more  than  five  times  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Rhine  eaitnquake  of  the  29th  July,  1846.  Between  Lisbon 
and  Gluckstadt  (a  distance  of  1180  English  geographical  miles) 
the  rate  derived  by  him  is  7955  English  feet  m  a  second  ;  which 
is  3438  feet  less  than  takes  place  in  cast  iron."  But  this  result 
differs  greatly  from  that  obtamed  by  MicheU,  who  assigned  to  the 
earth-wave  a  velocity  of  50  miles  a  minute,  or  4170  French  feet 
in  a  second. 

Many  interesting  and  important  questions  suggested  by  the 
study  of  earthquakes  we  would  refer  to  if  we  were  not  limited  by 
space ;  but  Humboldt  has  made  one  generalization,  so  essential  to 
a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  these  phenomena,  that  it  cannot 
be  passed  over  without  some  notice,  altnough  we  can  do  no  more 
than  quote  the  words  of  our  author. 

"The  most  wide-spread  devastations  are  those  occasioned  by 
earthquake-waves,  which  traverse  partly  non-trachytic  iftid  non- 
volcanic  countries,  and  partly  trachytic  and  volcanic  ones,  as  the 
Cordilleras  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  without  exercising  any 
influence  on  the  neighbouring  volcanoes.  Those  form  the  third 
class  or  group  of  phenomena ;  and  it  is  that  which  points  most 
strongly  to  the  existence  of  a  general  cause  in  the  thennic  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  interior  of  our  planet.  To  this  third  group  belongs  also 
a  case  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which,  in  countries  non-volcanic  and 
rarely  visited  by  earthquakes,  the  ground  trembles  uninterruptedly 
for  several  months,  on  a  very  restricted  space,  seeming  to  presage 
an  upheaval,  and  die  formation  of  an  active  volcano.  This  took 
place,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  the  Fiedmontese 
valleys  of  Pelis  and  Clusson,  as  well  as  at  Pignerol,  in  April  and 
May,  1808,  and  also  in  the  spring  of  1829,  in  Murcia,  between  Ori- 
huela  and  the  sea-coast,  on  a  space  rather  less  than  a  German  square 
mile.  When  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
high  land  of  Mechcacan,  the  cultivated  flat  of  Jorullo  was  inces- 
santly shaken  for  ninety  days,  the  volcano  rose,  surrounded  by 
many  thousand  small  cones,  about  five  or  seven  feet  high  Qos 
homitos),  and  poured  forth  a  brief  but  powerful  stream  of  lava.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Piedmont  and  in  Spain,  the  shaking  of  the  earth 
gradually  ceased  without  any  great  natural  event  ensuing." — 
Pp.  182,  183. 

While  the  earthquake  testifies  to  the  potent  energy  of  the 
volcanic  force  by  undulatory  motions,  by  subterranean  noises,  and 
hj  the  fissure  and  upheaval  of  rocks — effects  too  violent  to  be 
disregarded,  and  too  evidently  of  igneous  origin  to  be  misunder- 
stood— the  hot  springs  which  gush  from  the  heated  interior  are 
the  (^uiet  but  no  less*  credible  witnesses  to  the  same  physical 
condition*  In  all  volcanic  districts  are  found  springs,  constant  or 
intermittent,  more  or  less  laden  with  earthy  or  saline  matter, 
which,  by  their  concurrent  action  with  the  phenomena  attributed 
to  volcanic  forces,  are  apparently  produced  and  sustained  by  the 
same  agent,  and  rise  from  the  same  deep-seated  sourca  The 
distinction  of  hot  and  cold  springs  is  a  popular  classification 
founded  on  the  beUef  that  whue  springs  of  low  temperature  are 
the  outlets  of  the  great  conduits  of  the  earth's  surface,  bringing 
back  to  the  atmosphere  the  waters  which  have  fallen  from  it, 
thermal  springs  are  the  waste-pipes  of  circulating  currents  flowing 
in  some  part  of  their  deep  and  unknown  circuity  near  the  reservoirs 
of  that  mterior  heat  which  gives  force  and  continuance  to  vol- 
canoes. The  terms  hot  and  cold  as  applied  to  springs  are  suffi- 
ciently precise  for  popular  designation ;  but  the  man  of  science 
cannot  Ibe  justly  charged  with  pedantry  when  he  inquires  what 
that  temperature  is  which  separates  hot  springs  from  cold.  When 
this  question  is  answered,  he  desires  to  know  whether  temperature 
alone  determines  the  origin  of  a  spring,  or  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  take*  into  consideration  the  presence  of  impurities — ^mineral 
compounds  in  solution  or  chemical  combination.  Upon  tlie 
origm  of  spring  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion ;  tliey  are  either 
the  effects  of  gravitation,  the  force  which  maintains  the  level  of 
all  fluid  bodies,  or  of  some  internal  pressure  which  drives  the 
water  upwards,  sometimes  through  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and 
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sometimes  to  a  mountain  exit.  As  the  pressure  may  be  a 
hydrostatic  force,  as  well  as  high-pressure  steam,  every  spring 
unconnected  with  the  great  system  of  natural  drainage  is  not 
necessarily  of  volcanic  origin,  but  that  many  are  is  freely  ad- 
mitted« 

The  temperature  of  springs,  whether  hot  or  cold,  depends  on 
the  temperature  of  the  reservoirs  in  which  they  are  collected,  and 
of  the  cnannels  in  which  they  flow.  When  cold  springs  do  not 
intermix  with  waters  flowing  from  high  levels,  their  temperature 
is  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  of  exit.  In  the  first  volume 
of"  Cosmos,"  Humboldt  expresses  in  one  sentence  nearly  all  that 
can  be  said  about  the  origin  of  the  temperature  of  springs.  It  is 
a  function  of  the  temperature  of  the  stratum  in  which  they  take 
their  rise,  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  quantity  and 
temperature  of  tne  meteoric  water,  which  is  itself  different  from 
the  temperature  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  according 
to  the  different  modes  of  its  ori^n,  in  rain,  snow  or  haiL  Many 
years  since  Von  Buch,  Humboldt^  and  Wahlenberg  collected  ob- 
servations on  the  temperature  of  springs  between  12°  S.  lat.  and 
71°  N.  lat,  cmd  in  their  tabulated  results,  separated  those  in 
which  it  varies  with  the  seasons  from  those  in  which  it  is  invar 
riable.  Springs  of  variable  temperature  are  most  common ;  but  the 
amount  of  change,  as  Von  Buch  discovered,  is  influenced  by  the 
relative  quantities  of  rain  falling  in  the  winter  and  summer 
months.  In  high  latitudes  the  temperature  of  springs  is  greater 
than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air ;  but  as  in  such  countries 
the  ground  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  covered  by  snow, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  depressed  at  a  more  than 
ordinary  ratio,  and  this  fact,  as  Wahlenberg  suggested,  accounts 
for  the  anomaly. 

As  the  temperature  of  hot  springs  rarely  approaches  the  boiling 
point,  we  may  mention  one  or  two  remarkable  exceptions,  and  at 
the  same  time  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hottest  springs 
are  not  necessarily  confined  to  volcanic  districts.  The  great 
Geysir  of  Iceland  ejects  a  column  of  water  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  to  the  height  of  from  100  to  120  feet.  The  eruptions 
are  periodical,  and  are  announced  at  intervals  of  80  or  90 
minutes,  by  loud  but  sliifted  subterranean  noises.  At  the  depth 
of  72it  feet  below  the  opening  of  the  funnel  through  which  the 
discharge  is  made,  the  temperature  of  the  water  immediately 
before  eruption  is  260°-6  F.  and  immediately  afteif  251°-6, 
proving  that  it  is  under  more  than  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
eruptions  of  the  Stokr  at  the  foot  of  Byamefell  are  less  frequent 
than  those  of  the  Geysir,  and  the  temperature  is  somewhat  less 
at  a  less  distance  from  the  surface.  Humboldt  and  others  have 
made  experiments  on  tho  temperature  of  several  hot  springs  in 
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the  great  mountain  ranges  of  South  America,  and  two  of  these 
may  be  mentioned.  The  Aguas  do  Comangillas  gush  from  a 
mountain  of  basalt  and  basaltic  breccia,  '^  not  far  from  the  rich 
silver  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  in  21°  N.  lat.,  at  an  elevation  of  fully 
6400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."  Their  temperature  in 
September,  1803,  was  205°*5  F.  Near  these  springs,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  8700  feet,  snow  falls  from  December  to  April.  The 
temperature  of  Aguas  Calientes  de  las  Trinqheras,  situated  "  ou 
the  route  from  Neceva  Valencia,  in  the  Valles  de  Aragua,  to  the 
harbour  of  Portocabello,"  was  in  February,  1800,  194°'5  F.  as 
measured  by  Humboldt ;  and  twenty-three  years  later,  when  ob- 
served by  Boussingault  and  Eivers  it  was  raised  to  206°'6 — an 
increase  which  suggests  some  speculations  in  which  we  cannot 
now  indulge. 

From  wat  has  been  said  it  will  appear  that  earthquakes  and 
thermal  springs  are  justly  believed  to  be  the  eflTects  oi  the  reac- 
tion of  the  heated  interior  of  the  earth  upon  its  surface ;  but  it 
is  not  till  we  come  to  the  study  of  volcanoes  that  we  obtain  an 
adequate  conception  of  its  extent  and  influence.  To  these  im- 
portant phenomena  we  must  now  very  briefly  refer. 

A  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  volcanoes  is  essential  to  a  just 
conception  of  the  reaction  of  the  interior  upon  the  surface  of  the 
eartL  Von  Buch  was  the  first  writer  who  attempted  to  give  a  catar 
logue  of  active  volcanoes,  distinguishing  linear  fit)m  central  groups. 
Every  succeeding  author  who  has  refeired  to  ori^nal  documents, 
or  made  personal  investigation,  has  added  something  to  what  was 
done  by  that  illustrious  geologist.     But  when  we  review  the 
labours  of  these  authors,  Sie  want  of  agreement  between  their 
conclusions  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  great  mistake 
either  in  the  estimate  of  numbers  or  in  the  definition  of  the 
objects  to  be  numbered.     This  is  evident  enough  if  we  only  turn 
to  the  pages  of  a  few  books  believed  to  give  correct  reports  of 
the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge.     Humboldt  has  com- 
piled a  catalogue  of  aU  the  known  points  where  a  communication 
exists  between  the  interior  of  tlie  earth  and  the  external  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  there  are,  he  says,  407  volcanoes,  of  which  225  have 
been  in  eruption  "  within  very  modern  times,"     In  Johnston's 
Physical  Atlas  the  number  is  said  to  be  270,  Gerardin  calculates 
303,  and  Huet  559.     The  want  of  accordance  between  these 
authors  may  be  in  })art  accounted  for  by  the  doubt  which  hangs 
over  every  attempt  to  separate  the  volcanoes  which  have  been 
active  in  recent  times  from  those  which  have  been  long  quiescent 
— the  extinct  volcanoes  of  one  author  being  classed  among  the 
active  by  another. 

"  The  result  of  my  laborious  investigation  is,"  says  Humboldt, 
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"  that,  out  of  407  volcanoes,  225  have  been  in  activity  within  very 
modem  times.  Earlier  statements  have  given  the  number  of  still 
active  volcanoes  30  or  50  less,  because  prepared  on  different 
principles.  I  have  here  restricted  myself  to  volcanoes  which 
either  emit  vapours,  or  which  have  had  historically  assured 
eruptions  within  the  nineteenth,  or  the  later  half  of  the  eighteenth, 
century. — P.  406. 

"  Of  the  225  orifices  through  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  molten  interior  of  the  earth  is  in  volcanic  com- 
munication with  the  atmosphere,  70  (less  than  a  third  part  therefore) 
are  on  continents,  and  155  (or  fully  two-thirds)  are  on  islands.  Of 
the  70  continental  volcanoes,  53  (or  three-fourths)  belong  to 
America,  15  to  Asia,  and  1  to  Europe,  and  1  or  2  to  the  portion  of 
America  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  the  South  Asiatio 
Islands  (the  Sunda  Isles  and  the  Moluccas),  and  in  the  Aleutian 
and  Eurile  (East  Asiatic)  Islands,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
island-volcanoes  are  congregated  within  the  smallest  space.  *  * 
Taking  the  earth  altogether,  it  is  the  region  comprised  between  the 
73rd  west,  and  127th  east  meridian  ft'om  Greenwich,  and  the 
parallels  of  47^  south  and  66^  north,  extending  from  south-east  to 
north-west  in  the  more  western  part  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  the 
richest  in  volcanoes." 

A  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  volcanoes  and  dome-shaped 
elevations  is  important  to  science,  chiefly  because  their  numoer 
and  position  supply  the  evidence  and  measure  of  the  activity  of 
the  volcanic  force.  There  has  been  during  the  present  century 
a  more  extended  investigation,  and  a  more  correct  record  has 
been  kept  of  the  observations ;  but  many  countries  are  still  un- 
explored, and  the  discoveries  of  former  travellers  requite  confir- 
mation. The  deficiencies  of  our  knowledge,  however,  are  not 
more  evident  in  this  than  in  the  correlative  subjects  of  physical 
inquiry,  and  the  facts  of  which  we  are  possessed  are  sufficient  to 
support  some  generalizations  of  importance.  To  a  few  of  these 
we  shall  briefly  refer. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  its  shores  there  are  no  less  than 
198  active  volcanoes — seven-eighths  of  all  the  communications 
still  open  between  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  its  molten  interior. 
In  the  island  of  Java  alone,  which  is  only  544  eeographical 
miles  in  length,  there  are  45  mountains,  and  of  mese  28  are 
active  volcanoes.  Although  generally  inferior  in  elevation  to 
the  mountains  of  South  America  they  are  not  in  this  respect  un- 
important, for  Gunung  Semeru,  which  was  in  eruption  not  long 
since,  is  12,235  feet  iiigh.  In  Kamtchatka  fourteen  volcanoes 
are  known  to  have  been  in  eruption  in  historic  periods.  Of 
these,  Kintschewskaja  Sopka,  15,763  feet  in  height,  is  the  most 
lofty.  In  the  Aleutian  Islands,  within  a  range  of  960  miles,  34 
volcanoes  are  knoT^n,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  recently  in 
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eruption.  ^^  Within  the  range  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  a  length  of 
720  geographical  miles,  eight  or  ten  volcanoes  are  known,  and 
the  majori^  are  still  burning."  The  historians  of  Japan,''  says 
Von  Siebold,  "  mention  only  six  volcanoes  as  having  been  active, 
two  in  the  island  of  Nippon  and  four  in  that  or  Kinsin.  In 
addition  to  these,  European  navigators  have  observed  two  small 
islands  with  smoking  craters."  In  Sumatra  there  are  6,  in 
Celebes  11,  and  in  Flores  6.  If  we  turn  from  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  new  Continent,  we  find  in  Central  America,  with- 
in a  distance  of  680  geographical  miles,  29  volcanoes,  of  which 
18  are  active ;  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  14,  three  of  which  have  been 
recently  in  eruption,  within  a  distance  of  420  miles ;  cmd  in  Chili 
24,  of  which  13  are  active,  within  a  distance  of  960  miles. 

From  tliis  great  development  of  the  volcanic  force  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  on  its  coasts,  are  we  prepared  to  assert  that  the 
distance  of  the  surface  firom  the  intensdiy-heated  nucleus  is  there 
less  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth's  crust  ?  We  believe  not 
The  greater  display  of  power  may  arise  from  the  greater  intensity 
of  the  volcanic  force,  and  not  from  the  weakness  of  resistance.  JI 
the  thickness  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  governed  the  erup- 
tion of  volcanoes,  low  craters  should  be  more  numerous  than 
high  ones.  But  it  may  be  said  that  as  the  force  required  to  lift 
or  project  the  products  of  eruption  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  the  crater,  the  number  of  eruptions  should  have 
some  relation  to  the  altitudes.  The  ratio,  however,  between  the 
number  of  eruptions  from  relatively  high  and  low  craters  does 
not  favour  the  assumption  that  from  them  mav  be  determined 
the  relative  thickness  of  the  solid  crust  at  the  places  where  those 
eruptions  occur.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Let  us  compare  the 
relative  activities  of  the  two  island  volcanoes,  Eosuna  and 
•  Teneriff,  one  being  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  other  12,000. 
The  difierence  of  relative  heights  between  these  two  active  cones 
is  considerable ;  but  if  to  the  relative  heights  we  add  the  probable 
depth  of  the  molten  mass  below  the  sea  level  (estimated,  from 
Mitscherlich's  experiments  on  the  fusion  temperature  of  granite, 
at  121,500  feet)  the  difference  between  the  sums  is  small.  Sup- 
pose the  tension  of  confined  vapours  to  raise  a  flood  of  liquified 
rock  121,500  feet  up  to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  what  is  the  pro- 
bability of  the  force  Deing  suflBcient  to  raise  it  1000  feet  higner, 
and  not  12,000,  takinginto  consideration  a  probable  motion  in 
limited  channels?  "xhe  graduated  scale  of  volcanoes,"  says 
Humboldt,  "  beginning  with  the  low  Maars  of  the  Eifel  (nine 
funnels  without  external  framework,  which  have  tlirown  out  balls 
of  oUvine,  surrounded  by  half-fused  schistose  fragments)  and 
ending  with  the  still  active  Sahama,  more  than  22,000  feet  high^ 
has  taught  us  there  is  no  connection  between  the  maximum  of 
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elevation  and  a  less  degree  of  Toleanic  activity."  The  same 
author  says,  "  If  in  one  small  CTOup  the  comparison  of  Stromboli, 
Vesuvius,  and  Etna  might  misfead  us  to  suppose  that  the  number 
of  eruptions  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  height  of  the  vol- 
cano, we  soon  find  other  facts  which  are  in  direct  contradiction 
to  this  supposition."  Etna  is  in  eruption,  on  an  average,  once 
in  six  years ;  Hecla,  which  is  5755  feet  lower,  once  in  70  or 
80  years;  Sangay,  near  the  city  of  Quito,  17,100  feet  in  height, 
is  in  a  state  of  more  constant  activity  than  the  littie  conical  nill 
Stromboli,  the  ancient  Strongle.  Sebastian  Wissa  visited  it  in 
1849,  and  counted  267  eruptions  in  an  hour,  each  eruption  being 
on  an  average  13*4  seconds,  and  ejecting  black  ashes,  rapilli,  and 
scoriae,  whi<m  for  twelve  miles  round  form  a  bed  of  from  300  to 
400  feet  thick.  It  is  not,  then,  firom  any  greater  development 
of  activitv  upon  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface  than  upon 
another  tnat  we  can  venture  to  affirm  a  proportionate  want  of 
thickness  in  the  solidified  crust,  and  we  will  not  venture  to  guess 
what  those  conditions  are  which  have  caused  such  an  unequal 
distribution  of  the  phenomena  which  prove  the  reaction  of  the 
interior  upon  the  simace  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  unsafe  generalizations,  we  may  include  the  as- 
sumption that  the  larger  number  of  volcanoes  are  insular,  because 
the  access  of  the  sea  or  large  bodies  of  water  to  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  eruption.  The 
numerical  fact  is  indisputable,  but  the  induction  is  an  unsup- 
ported  hypothesis.  In  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  is  the  prin- 
cipal site  of  volcanic  activity ;  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
Pacific ;  and  the  few  active  cones  found  on  the  oontments  are 
so  near  the  shores  of  the  ocean  as  to  suggest  a  probable  inter- 
nal connection  between  the  waters  of  the  one  and  the  internal 
fires  of  the  other.  These  facts,  however,  may  be  admitted  with- 
out advancing  a  single  step  towards  the  explanation  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  active  volcanoes.  Dr.  Daubeny  employs  them  as  conve- 
nient crutches  for  the  support  of  Davy's  mgenious,  hasty,  and 
afterwards  discarded  theory  of  the  production  of  volcanic  activity 
by  the  access  of  water  to  the  unoxidized  metals  composing  the 
nucleus  of  the  earth.  Upon  this  subject,  Humboldt  is  entitied 
to  an  attentive  hearing. 

*•  We  may  readily  represent  to  ourselves  the  probability  that,  at 
the  margins  of  the  upheaving  continents,  whose  coasts  now  rise 
with  more  or  less  abniptixess  above  the  waters  of  the  sea,  simul- 
taneously occasioned  subsi^^Qce  of  the  ocean-bed,  might  cause  Ihe 
formation  of  fissures  teu^c  -  to  promote  communication  with  the 
molten  interior.  In  th^  ^  ^  ^d  P*^  ^^  elevated  continents,  at  a 
distanoe  from  the  oceat^:  ^^^^a  of  Buhsidence,  there  would  not  be 
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the  same  oocasion  of  fraoture.  Volcanoes  follow  the  coast-lines  in 
single,  sometimes  in  double,  and  even  triple,  ranges.  Short  cross- 
ridges,  elevated  over  cross-fissures,  connect  these  ranges,  forming 
mountain-knots.  Frequently,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  it  is  the 
outer  range,  nearest  to  the  sea-shore,  which  is  the  most  active, 
while  the  more  inland  ones  are  extinct,  or  appear  approaching 
extinction." 

The  grouping  of  volcanoes,  that  is  to  say,  their  positions  in 
relation  to  each  other,  must  be  carefully  observed,  for  the  pre- 
sent distribution  indicates  the  probable  process  of  formation.  Wo 
have  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  discovery  of  any  persistent  plan ; 
but  some  similarity  of  arrangement  must  result  firom  a  common 
action  of  the  volcanic  force,  and  we  detect  it  in  the  grouping  of 
active  cones  round  a  central  elevation,  and  the  arrangement  of 
volcanic  mountains  in  lines,  suggesting  their  elevation  over 
fissures. 

Lofty  mountains  are  not  unfrequently  the  centres  of  volcanic 
activity,  and  a  number  of  cones,  or  simple  volcanic  openings,  are 
grouped  round  them,  forming  clearly'^lefined  systems,  in  which 
me  relation  of  the  subordinate  parts  to  the  principal  elevation  is 
more  than  indicated.  Thus  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  the  Peak  of 
Teneriff  are  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  distinct  centres  of  vol- 
canic force,  each  controlling  its  own  area,  and  having  little  or  no 
influence  beyond  This  is  their  known  condition,  for  the  activity 
of  one  does  not  disturb  the  repose  of  the  others.  Vesuvius  is  the 
outlet  of  power  for  the  PhlegrsBan  fields  of  Puzzuoli  and  the 
neighbourmg  islands ;  but  its  most  violent  eruptions  have  not  the 
power  to  excite  Etna.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
eruptions  of  neighbouring  volcanoes  when  forming  distinct  centres 
of  volcanic  force  are  never  simultaneous ;  but  such  events  are 
rather  exceptional  than  ordinary,  and  far  less  firequent  than  they 
would  be  if  an  open  communication  existed  between  them.  We 
are  not  now  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  volcanic 
cones ;  but  we  may  observe  that  the  disposition  of  isolated  vol* 
canic  mountains,  surrounded  by  secondary  cones  and  the  minor 
effects  of  disturbance,  would  r^iult  from  me  upheaving  of  rocks 
and  the  formation  of  fissures  radiating  from  a  central  point  of 
action,  the  form  and  altitude  of  the  principal  mass  being  modified 
by  the  products  of  eruption. 

The  linear  arrangement  of  volcanoes  is  a  more  frequent  dis- 
position than  that  of  groups  round  a  central  mountain.  Von 
Buch  suggested  that  they  are  thus  placed  because  they  are 
formed  over  fissures  which  open  a  communication  between  the 
surface  and  the  deep,  highly-heated  interior.  If  we  turn  to  the 
physical  history  of  Iceland  we  shall  obtain  evidence  of  the  pro- 
baoility  of  this  conjecture,  for  in  modem  times  such  clefts  have 
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been  formed  by  the  volcanic  force.  One  is  still  to  be  seen  from 
which  lava  flowed  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  without  ceasing,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  discharge  the  stream  of  melted  rock  covered 
an  area  60  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  nearly  12  in 
breadth.  May  not  this  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  illustration  of 
the  probable  origin  of  the  linear  arrangement  of  volcanoes  in  the 
same  island  ?  A  similar  position  of  volcanic  mountains  is  exhi- 
bited on  the  American  continent.  The  volcanoes  of  Orizaba, 
Popocateptl,  Toluca,  and  Colima,  for  example,  are  ranged  over  a 
Assure  360  miles  long ;  and  in  the  same  east  and  west  line  the 
volcano  of  Jorullo  was  upheaved  between  those  of  Toluca  and 
Colima,  at  a  distance  oi  116  miles  from  one  and  128  from 
the  other.  In  the  Asiatic  Islands  the  same  arrangement  is 
observed. 

'*  From  the  volcano  of  Kliutschewsk,  the  northernmost  one  on  the 
east-coast  of  the  Kamtschatkan  peninsula,  to  the  southernmost 
Japanese  island- volcano  of  Iwogasimia,  in  the  strait  of  Yan  Diemen, 
the  direction  in  which  the  igneous  activity  manifests  itself  from 
the  fissured  crust  of  the  globe,  is  exactly  from  N.  E.  to  S.  AV. 
This  direction  is  maintained  through  the  island  of  Jackuno  Sima, 
on  which  a  conical  mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  5840  feet, 
separating  the  two  straits  of  Yan  Diemen  and  Colnet;  through 
Stebold's  Linschote  Archipelago;  through  Captain  Basil  Hall's 
Sulphur  Island  (Lung-Huang-Schan^ ;  and  through  the  small 
groups  of  Lieu-Khlew  anf  Madjiko-bima,  which  latter  approaches 
within  92  geogra]>hical  miles  of  the  great  island  ofif  the  Chinese 
coast,  Formosa  (Thaywan).  Here,  or  at  Formosa,  in  25^  and  26° 
N.  lat.,  we  may  recognise  the  important  point  at  which,  instead  of 
the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  lines  of  elevation,  those  of  a  N.  and  S.  direc- 
tion commence  and  prevail  almost  to  the  parallels  of  5°  or  6°  S. 
lat.  The  N.  and  S.  lines  may  be  found  in  Formosa  and  tho 
Philippines  through  fully  20°  of  latitude. 

"  To  the  south  of  Celebes  and  Borneo,  a  new  fissure-system  com- 
mences. The  greater  or  lesser  Sun  da  islands,  from  Timor  Lant  to 
west  Bali,  follow  for  the  most  part  the  mean  parallel  of  8°  S.  lat., 
through  18°  of  longitude.  In  the  west  part  of  Java,  the  middle 
axis  already  turns  rather  more  towards  the  N.,  running  almost 
E.  S.  E.-W.  S,  W. ;  but  from  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  to  the  southern- 
most of  the  Nicobars,  the  direction  is  S.  E.-N.  W.  The  entire 
volcanic  fissure  of  elevation  (E.-W.  and  S.  E.-N.  W.)  has,  according 
to  this,  an  extent  of  about  2700  geographical  miles :  of  the  whole 
distance,  if  we  disregard  the  slight  deviation  in  Java  towards  the 
N.,  1620  miles  belong  to  the  E.  and  W.,  and  1080  to  the  S.  E.  and 
N.  W.  direction.  In  this  manner,  geological  considerations,  on  form 
and  arrangement,  conduct  us  uninterruptedly  through  the  islands 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  over  the  enormous  space  of  68°  of 
latitude  from  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  the  northern  sea  of  Behring 
to  the  Moluccas^  and  the  greater  and  lesser  Sunda  Isles." 
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The  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  allndin^  to  many  other 
important  quesftions  connected  with  the  formation  of  volcanoes, 
and  the  effects,  products,  and  theories  of  volcanic  action,  the  vol- 
canic condition  of  the  earth  during  the  several  geological  epochs, 
and  the  influence  of  the  force  in  the  establishment  of  the  present 
physical  conditions.  These  are  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the 
geologist,  and  on  some  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion ;  bnt  the 
reader  who  is  willing  to  extend  his  inquiries  to  them  will,  if 
wise,  thankfully  accept  Humboldt  as  a  guide.  The  translation 
which  General  Sabine  has  provided  is  accurate  and  el^ant, 
and  places  the  "  Cosmos,"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of 
the  age,  within  the  reach  of  every  English  student 
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1.  A  History  of  the   Christian  Church  during  the  Reformation,      By 

Charles  Hardwick,  M.A.  Cambridge,  Macmillan,  &  Go. 
1856. 

2.  Patrick  Hamilton^   the  first  Preacher  and  Martr/r    of  the    Scotti^ 

Reformation,  An  Historical  Biogi*aphy,  collected  from  Original 
Sources.  With  an  Appendix  of  Original  Letters  and  other 
Papers.  By  the  Eev.  P.  Lorimer,  Prof,  of  Hebrew  and 
Exegetic  Theology,  English  Presbyterian  College,  London. 
Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co.     1857. 

3.  Zioingle ;  or,  the  Rise  of  tlie  Reformation  in  Stntzerland.     A  Life  of 

the  Reformer,  with  some  Notices  of  his  Time  and  Contem- 

Soraries.    By  R.  Christoffel.     Translated  from  the  German  by 
ohn  Cochran,  Esq.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1858. 

The  ecclesiastical  reformation  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
changed  the  aspect  of  Europe,  is  not  an  isolated  fact  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  religious  enlightenment  and  the  appearance 
of  certain  individuals,  who  wielded  an  influence  so  momentous 
and  extensive  on  their  contemporaries.  The  three  great  institiH 
tions*  for  the  training  of  mankind — ^the  church,  the  schools,  and 
the  state — ^had  passed  through  a  development  preparatory  to 
this  great  movement  At  an  early  penod,  indeed  very  soon 
after  abuses  began  to  creep  into  the  church,  an  active  opposition 
began  to  manliest  itself.  At  first  mixed  up  with  great  enroiB, 
it  gradually  gathered  strength  and  increased  in  purity,  in 
proportion  as  the  church  itse&  d^enerated.  Some  such  mter* 
position  was  necessary,  if  Christiamty  was  not  to  give  pLaoe  to  a 
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new  spirit  of  heathemsm.  He  can  only  have  scanty  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  tne  Beforma- 
tion,  who  doubts  the  urgent  necessity  oi  some  revolution  of  a 
fundamental  character.  Let  any  who  is  sceptical  on  tliis 
point  calmly  peruse — not  the  writings  of  enemies  of  the  papacy 
— ^but  some  of  the  tractates  composed  by  prelates  of  the  church 
of  Jtome,  in  which  the  then  state  of  matters  is  described,  such 
as  those  contained  in  volume  2  of  that  curious  and  interesting 
collection,  entitled  "  Fasciculua  Rerum  Expetendarum  et  Fugien" 
darumr  and  tlie  last  remaining  doubt  wiU  speedily  be  dispeUed. 
The  ignorance,  superstition,  simony,  corruption,  and  vileness  of 
every  kind,  and  prevaUing  in  every  department,  might  seem 
almost  incredible,  were  it  not  attested  by  witnesses  so  unim- 
peachable. The  same  decay  meets  us  everywhere.  The  gross 
vices  of  hi^h  and  low  clergy,  the  shameless  traffic  of  greedy 
priests,  and  the  awful  ignorance  or  perversion  of  Scriptural 
truth,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  upright  historian.  But  perhaps 
some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  religious  instruction  imparted  by 
the  friars  may  afford  a  better  insight,  and  thus  ^ve  a  more  vivid 
impression  of  the  spiritual  decay  of  teachers  and  taught  than  an 
elaoorate  description.  Erasmus  and  Henricus  Stephanus  have 
preserved  a  number  of  specimens  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  in 
repute  at  the  time,  of  which  the  folly  and  the  presumption 
equally  surpass  ordinary  conception.  Thus  tlie  devices  for 
exciting  lauo;hter  at  Easter  (the  so-called  rima  pascfiaUs)  made 
from  the  pulpit — ^we  suppose  to  show  the  power  of  the  preacher 
and  the  religious  joy  of  the  hearers — ^are  well  illustrated  in  an 
anecdote  cmonicled  by  Oecolampadius,  who  relates  tliat,  at  a 
dinner-party  in  a.d.  1517,  each  guest  described  what  in  the 
morning  he  had  heard  in  church.  Accordingly  it  appeared  that 
in  one  instance,  tlie  preacher  had  successfully  crowed  like  a 
cuckoo,  in  another  he  nad  effectually  imitated  a  goose,  while  in 
a  third  the  hearers  had  been  entertained  by  a  relation  of  certain 

E ranks  played  by  St  Peter,  such  as  how  he  had  tricked  "  mine 
ost "  out  of  his  bill,  and  other  edifying  stories.  To  discuss  such 
questions  as  whether  Gk)d  could  have  taken  upon  himself  the 
female  sex,  or  whether,  if  the  Jews  had  failed  to  crucify  Christ, 
the  Virgin  would  have  done  it  herself,  argued  deep  acquaintance 
with  speculative  theology.  Great  learning  was  manifested  in 
applying  to  the  Saviour  or  to  the  apostles,  the  medical  expres- 
sions of  Galenus,  or  the  philosophical  terms  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  Not  to  speak  of  the  legendary  absurdities,  and  the 
monstrous  fables  introduced  into  the  pulpit  by  orditicary 
preachers,  even  the  most  disting^^^^^^^  ef  the  class — such,  for 
example,  as  John  QeUer  c  gtrasburg  {pb.  1510) — ^used  com- 
parisons which  indicate,   ^  -^y  the  least,  a  singular  phase  of 
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religious  thinking.  Side  by  side  with  the  corruption  to  whicli 
we  have  adverted,  we  see  the  opposite  extremes  of  wide-spread 
infidelity,  and  of  a  most  painful  earnestness,  which  now  and  again 
bursts  lorth  into  fits  of  uncontrollable  fanaticism — ^popular  out- 
bursts of  religious  madness.  The  revival  of  classical  literature^ 
the  dethronement  of  Aristotle,  and  the  installation  of  Plato  in 
the  schools,  had  brought  in  their  train  a  new  species  of  heathenism 
which  alike  numbered  its  votaries  among  nigh  ecclesiastics  and 
among  savants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophical  student  of 
history  will  not  be  prepared  to  set  down,  on  the  score  of  unao- 
coimtable  superstition,  phenomena  such  as  the  processions,  the 
wailings,  and  scourgings  of  the  flagellants,  or  those  most  extrar 
ordinary  effects  produced  by  cert^  preachers  of  repentance. 
He  wiU  rather  descry  in  them  the  mighty  working  of  a  deep, 
although  misguided,  religious  tendency — ^the  moving  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  over  the  face  of  the  chaotic  and  dark  abyss. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  a  time  of  breaking 
up  and  of  upheaving — ^the  old  and  the  new,  the  night  and  the  day, 
death  and  life,  struggling  for  the  mastery.  No  stretch  of  ima- 
gination is  required— it  only  needs  a  pictorial  reahsation  of  those 
times  to  conceive  the  effects  which  the  appearance  of  men  like 
Luther,  Zwingle,  Tyndall,  Wishart  or  Hamilton,  would  produce 
in  their  respective  coimtries.  By  means  of  that  remarkable 
adaptation  oi  representative  men  to  their  times,  which  ever  and 
again  discloses  even  to  an  imbelieving  generatk>n,  the  presence 
and  rule  of  a  Power  divine,  the  beacon-light  was  almost  simul- 
taneously kindled  in  all  lands.  The  same  spirit  animated  all 
those  who  were  to  ioitiate  the  great  movement.  From  one 
source  they  had  drawn  the  same  inspiration — ^impelled  by  the 
same  motives^  guided  by  the  same  prmdples,  animated  by  the 
same  convictions,  they  each  accomplishea  separately,  yet»  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  in  sublime  harmony,  the  work  intrusted 
to  them.  Still  there  were  distinctive  elements  of  mental  idiosyn- 
crasy and  national  peculiarity  in  each  movement  Each  man 
seemed  to  be  raised  up,  trained  and  fitted  not  only  for  his  time, 
but  even  for  his  country  and  people.  Substantially  one,  yet 
differing  according  to  the  character  of  the  mental  refracting 
medium  through  which  the  ray  of  Scriptural  light  and  truth 
mssed.  Divine  wisdom  and  grace,  and  the  watchful  care  of  the 
Head  of  tlie  church,  no  less  manifested  Uiemselves  in  the  calling 
than  in  the  selection  of  the  instruments  by  whom  the  reforma* 
tion  of  the  church  was  to  be  introduced.  Luther  and  Melancthon 
in  Germany ;  Calvin  and  Zmngle  in  Switzerland ;  Tyndall,  Lam- 
bert, Cranmer,  Hamilton,  Wislmrt,  and  Knox  in  our  own  country ; 
wore  eqiially  the  heralds  of  universal  truth,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  distinct  mental  directions  and  of  national  pecuharities. 
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The  aboye  remarks  are  not  intended  to  preface  a  sketch  of  the 
Reformation,  for  which  our  present  limits  afford  not  space, 
nor  eyen  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  books  which  we  hare  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  are  rather  meant  to  combat  a 
popular  error,  to  point  out  a  palpable  deficiency  in  our  theological 
literature,  and  to  give  some  general,  though  necessarily  faint, 
hints  as  to  the  mode  of  supplymg  it.  Many  circumstances  com- 
bine which  at  present  render  it  specially  important  that  the 
iteformation-moyement  should  be  more  oomprenensiyely  yiewed 
and  more  fully  understood  than  is  commonly  the  case.  A  mere 
relation,  howeyer  detailed  and  pictorial,  of  tne  eyents  connected 
with  the  personal  history  of  the  Reformers,  or  an  explanation  of 
the  doctrines  which  they  taught  and  for  which  they  suffered,  is 
not  sufficient.  The  great  ecclesiastical  reyolution  must  be  pre- 
sented, not  isolated  but  in  its  historical  connection,  in  its  beanngs 
upon  tiie  period  which  preceded,  as  well  as  upon  that  which  suc- 
ceeded, the  Reformation.  The  agreement  and  the  diyergences  of 
the  yarious  ecclesiastical  parties  must  be  illustrated  and  traced 
back  to  the  ultimate  sources  whence  they  sprang.  In  diort,  the 
results  of  accurate  painstaking  research,  and  of  the  study  of 
original  autiboritiee,  must  be  condensed,  presented  firom  a  philo- 
sopiirad  and  ^iritual  point  of  yiew,  and  nyen  in  language  clear 
and  pictooia],  that  so  men  may  leam  both  the  meanmg  and  the 
object  of  a  contest  which  by  too  many  among  ourselyes  seems 
almost  forgotten,  but  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  may  ere  long 
haye  to  be  renewed. 

We  haye  for  some  time  cherished  the  oonyiction  that  the 
branch  of  study  if  not  most  important  to,  yet  most  neglected 
among  us  is  tliat  of  ecclesiastical  history  generally,  and  that  of  the 
last  four  centuries  in  particular.  The  books  which  from  time  to 
time  haye  appeared  on  these  subjects  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
singularly  unsatisfactory.  They  betray  a  lamentable  ignorance 
of  original  sources,  a  one-sided  tendency,  and  a  superficiality, 
which  to  the  conscientious  student  appears  unaccountable.  The 
most  palpable  mistakes  are  copied  firom  book  to  book ;  the  same 
party-yiews,  the  same  slip-shod  style  of  getting  up  information, 
the  same  scissor-work  in  writing  history  meet  us  at  eyery  turn. 
Iteal  study  seems  to  be  reseryed  for  other  branches  of  theological 
science — ^the  language  of  the  story-writer  or  the  tirades  of  the 
narrow-minded  sectarian  are  deemed  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
most  momentous  eyent  which  history  has  chronicled  since  apos^ 
tolic  times.  Speaking  generaUy^  so  long  as  Masheim  and  Mdner 
reign  supreme  in  oiu:  theologic^  schools,  we  shall  not  expect 
any  decided  progress  in  tl^e  study  of  church  history.  These 
works  are  both  able  and  \i^f,jL  ^^*  ^®y  belonged  to  a  period 
of  theological  literature  ^    go^e  by ;  their  defects  and  faults 
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are  too  evident  to  require  special  mention ;  happily  there  are 
signs,  although  as  yet  few  and  isolated,  of  an  improyement. 
Among  them  we  gladly  welcome  the  productions  of  Messrs. 
Hardwicky  Lorimer,  and  ChristoffeL  The  first  of  these  books 
lays  no  claim  to  any  great  original  research ;  it  is  chiefly  yalu- 
able  as  a  good  condensation  of  what  others  have  inyestigated,  and 
as  a  compilation  chiefly  from  German  works  on  various  branches 
of  churchhistory.  However,  as  might  be  expected  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  author  neither  enters  deeply  into  the  various  sub- 
jects of  which  he  treats,  nor  presents  a  broad  view  of  men  and 
events.  Occasionally  we  have  also  noticed  slight  inaccuracies 
which  have  been  transported  from  German  works  into  this 
manual.  But  what  will  probably  operate  most  unfavourably  on  its 
spread  among  students,  who  might  else  have  consulted  it  with 
jat  advantage,  is  the  peculiarly  Anglican  point  from  which 
[r.  Hardwick  views  not  only  the  Beformation  in  England  but  even 
the  character  and  worth  of  such  men  as  Zwingle  and  Calvin. 
At  times  a  one-sided  and  even  unfair  sketch  of  the  most  advanced 
Keformers  is  given.  The  history  and  teaching  of  Zwingle  have 
indeed  frequently,  and  in  a  manner  most  unaccountame,  been 
misunderstood.  The  views  generally  entertained  about  this 
strong  and  noble-hearted  hero  of  the  faith  come  so  far  short  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  that  we  are  almost  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  theory  that  imorance  of  his  works  has  given 
currency  to  the  calumnies  of  his*enemies.  All  the  more  gbdly, 
therefore,  do  we  welcome  Mr.  Christoffers  elaborate  biography 
of  the  Reformer,  of  which  Mr.  Cochrane  has  just  given  us  a  very 
fair  translation. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Zwingle  may  be  summed 
up  as  loftiness  of  purpose,  clearness  of  intellect^  and  unswerving 
courage  and  decision.  There  was  little  of  the  mystical  about 
him,  nor  had  he  passed  through  those  deep  inwurd  conflicts 
which  gradually  and  slowly  estranged  Luther  from  the  church, 
and  from  a  blind  devotee  converted  him  into  a  determined  oppo- 
nent of  Bomanism.  Cradled  and  nursed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  most  decided  republicanism,  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  vene- 
ration for  antiquity  and  authority  which  for  a  long  time  ham- 
pered the  German  reformers.  When  his  mind  had  once  per- 
ceived the  ftmdamental  principles  of  the  Gospel,  he  unhesitatingly 
carried  them  to  all  their  consequencea  Occasionally  his  clear  logic 
misled  him  even  into  extreme  views  (as  on  the  Sacraments  and, 
perhaps,  on  Original  Sin),  although  his  mistakes  in  these  respects 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  Sut  the  accuracy  and  precision, 
the  consistency  and  loftiness  of  his  religious  thinking,  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  his  life,  and  the  tragic  end  of  Zwingle  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  all  invest  him  with  an  interest  peculiar  and 
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distinct  from  that  attaching  to  other  Befonners.  The  Zurich 
divine  was  only  by  six  weeks  the  junior  of  Luther,  having  been 
bom  1  Jan.  1484.  After  having  founded  the  Swiss  Beformed 
Church,  and  done  well  and  bravely  his  great  work,  he  fell,  as  is 
well  known,  in  the  disastrous  battle  or  Cappel,  Oct  11,  1531. 
Sir.  Christoffel  has  admirablv  pourtraved  not  onlv  the  outer  and 
inner  life  of  the  Beformer,  out  also  the  principal  events  of  tlds 
period,  and  the  essential  features  of  the  work  carried  on  both  in 
Germanjr  and  in  Switzerland.  We  speciaUv  note  the  philoso- 
phical vi^w  presented  of  the  causes  oi  the  aoctrinal  divergences 
between  Luther  and  Zwin^le.  To  the  genuine  student  of  ^e 
Beformation  there  are  few  oooks  we  would  more  cordially  recom- 
mend than  this. 

A  personage  very  different  from  the  bold  Swiss  was  the  gentle 
and  loving,  but  not  less  decided  Scottish  proto-martyr,  Patrick 
Hamilton.  The  events  of  his  short  but  chequered  me,  and  the 
impression  produced  by  his  martyrdom,  are  sufficiently  known  to 
most  well-informed  readers.  Still  Professor  Lorimer  nas,  by  the 
study  of  original  authorities,  and  by  much  careful  research,  been 
enabled,  not  only  to  shed  new  light  upon  his  character  and 
career,  but  to  establish  some  facts  hitherto  unknown  or  un- 
noticed. His  volume  is  just  the  kind  of  history  we  desiderate, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  learned  author  will  be  encouraged 
to  continue  the  valuable  series  of  historical  biographies  which  in 
his  preface  he  projects.  To  bring  the  lives  and  labours  of  the 
founders  of  our  Protestant  Church  before  the  Church,  and  in 
tracing  them  to  combine  the  results  of  profound  study  with 
philosophical  generalisation  and  lively  representation,  were  not 
only  to  do  a  much-needed  service  to  the  present  generation,  but; 
we  believe,  materially  to  advance  the  mterests  of  theological 
science  and  the  cause  of  truth. 


Art.  VI.— THE  PBIMAL  DUTIES. 

The  Primal  Dutiei ;  or^  Ktiowledge,  Thought^  and  Action :  IUm^ 
trated  hy  Biographical  Sketches,  By  Angus  Macpherson. 
London :  Houlstou  &  Stoneman. 

These  is  a  nervous  and  rugged  force  in  the  style,  both  of 
thought  and  expression,  in  this  small  book,  which  fits  it  rather 
for  the  readiuff  of  such  minda  ^  ^^  ^^^  ne^  its  lessons,  than 
for  those  to  whom  truth  mus^  cofl^®  dressed  in  familiar  drapery, 
and  with  a  pleasant,  easy  a^j|.es0)  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  atten- 
N.R. — VOL.  IV.  ^  a  a 
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tioh  and  their  love.  The  appearance  of  forcible  writing  repels 
weak  minds ;  and,  indeed,  we  rather  think  that  sentences 
which  contain,  in  a  terse,  condensed  form,  the  concentrated 
essence  of  thoughts,  are  no  more  fit  for  the  popuhir  palate  and 
digestion  than  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  quintessence  of  flesh  and 
fruits  would  be  for  common  aliment.  A  certain  amount  of 
dilution  and  combination  of  the  sapid,  with  what  alone  would 
be  vapidy  makes  a  mixture,  not  only  palatable,  but  wholesome. 

The  power  of  original  thought,  and  the  spirit  of  true  study, 
are  very  well  exemplified  in  li^  and  action  by  reference  to  tne 
working  character  and  style  of  mind  in  Pestalozzi,  Watt,  Hugh 
Miller,  and  Wordsworth :  the  perfect  model  being  found  in 
TTiTn  who  said,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business  ?"  To  know,  to  think,  and  to  do,  may,  indeed  (in  a 
certain  sense),  be  the  primal  duties  of  man,  because  our  mental 
constitution  is  that  of  a  capacity  to  learn,  to  reflect,  and  to 
exercise  will  in  action,  corresponding  to  our  power  of  knowing 
and  thinking ;  but,  unhappily,  none  of  our  duties  are  the  more 
easily  accomplished  because  we  see  them  as  demands  upon  us ; 
but  rather,  in  consequence  of  another  peculiarity  in  our  mental 
constitution,  duties  are  never  well  done,  imless  they  are  also 
delights ;  in  short,  as  the  Great  Teacher  demonstrates  alike  in 
His  doctrines  and  His  works,  love  must  be  the  mainspring  of 
all  mental  eflbrt,  whether  in  acquiring  ideas,  or  in  fulfilling 
duties.  The  answer  of  any  man's  life  is  but  the  outward  mani* 
festation  of  the  love  that  lives  within  him,  and  that  love,  too, 
partakes  of  the  character  and  colour  of  his  belief.  Because  we 
are  formed  to  be  free  agents,  so  far  as  we  can  think  and  love, 
our  motive  to  action  is  always  to  be  pleasure.  According  to  the 
state  of  our  minds,  as  to  love  of  truth,  and  as  to  our  ideas  of  the 
good,  will  be  the  choice  of  our  pleasures.  It  is  always  pleasure 
to  abide  by  what  we  believe  in  and  love.  We  may  even  choose 
pain  and  tribulation,  rather  than  shun  a  duty,  and,  indeed,  in 
many  duties,  we  must  endure  all  that  soul  and  body  will  bear, 
and  let  them  burst  apart  rather  than  yield ;  but  why  P 
Because  we  delight  to  do  according  to  the  will  of  some  being 
whom  we  love  most  of  all.  If  ourselves,  weU !  We  live  and 
die  for  ourselves !  But  herein  is  the  beauty  of  our  moral  con- 
stitution— ^there  can  be  no  delight  in  living  and  dying  to  our- 
selves merely.  Taking  this  view  of  duty  and  motive,  we  think 
Mr.  Macpherson  has  adopted  the  course  best  calculated  to  teach 
the  primal  duties,  by  exhibiting  the  leading  outline  of  the 
lives  of  men  energised  by  those  duties.  But  after  all,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  sense  of  duty  is  not  the  primid  motive 
in  any  man,  but  some  love,  some  object,  on  which  the  powers  of 
mind  and  heart  may  be  devoted  and  expended.    A  man  of 
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great  thought  docs  great  actions,  and  the  idea  of  duty  never 
enters  into  them  ;  they  are  done  for  the  sake  of  some  end,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  some  desire,  awakened  by  the  great  thoughts. 
Duty  itself  resolves  itself  into  love,  and  implies  the  aiming  at 
the  accomplishing  of  deeds,  for  the  sake  of  some  one,  inter^ted 
alike  in  the  deeds  and  in  the  person  doing  them.  The  guide  to 
duty,  then,  is  not  found  in  the  laving  down  of  particular  rules 
of  conduct,  but  in  a  true  apprehension  of  our  relationships. 
Hence,  the  value  of  true  science  and  the  literature  that  grows 
out  of  it.  But  literature  and  science  are  true  and  good,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  practically  co-operate  in  giving  us  truth  and 
goodness,  as  objects  to  think  of  and  to  love ;  for  all  those 
objects  really  refer  us  away  from  the  idols  which  men  igno- 
rantly  worship  to  those  ideas  of  Ood  which  are  essentiiu  to 
real  adoration.  Mr.  Macpherson  lays  great  stress  on  origi- 
nality of  thought ;  but  we  rather  question  what  he  means, 
when  he  says  that  ''  the  acquired  thoughts  of  others  are  not 
suited  as  thoughts  for  us."  Surely,  good  thoughts  are  as  good 
for  one  man  as  for  another  who  can  make  a  good  use  of  them. 
Mr.  Macpherson  well  sayf 


''  A  merely  acquisitive  mind  merely  holds  its  wealth  for  no  useful 
purpose,  whereas,  a  truly  thinking  mind  acquires,  only  that  it  may 
the  more  broadly  and  the  more  surely  form  its  own  honest  opinions. 
Acquisition  of  knowledge  only  makes  a  derivative  mind  more  con- 
ceited; but  an  original,  more  self-dif&dent.  To  the  former,  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  may  be  a  curse.;  but  to  the  latter,  it  is  a 
positive  blessing.  Like  every  other  good  thing,  it  mny  be  abused. 
Upon  the  mind  of  a  Newton  it  could  not  but  produce  the  effect  of 
humility  and  reverent  awe. 

"  In  reality,  then,  it  is  not  literature  or  learning  that  will  advance 
int.  We  may  have  a  wide  diffusion  of  these,  and  yet  exist  in  a  kind 
of  mental  torpor  upon  the  great  point  of  individual  and  social 
advancement.  It  is  not  liieraii^  doctors,  or  iavantt^  we  so  much 
want,  as  men, — true-though  ted— original-thoughted  men. 

''  We  work  and  traffic  in  departments  of  thought ;  we  toil  for  the 
masters  of  thought,  and  remain  slaves.  Let  us  scorn  to  be  slaves, 
and  dare  to  be  original,  independent  thinkers." 

What  is  meant  by  toiling  for  masters  of  thought  P  We  have 
always  doubted  the  propriety  of  making  minds  so  rerj  original 
and  independent,  for,  it  we  mistake  not,  your  very  original  and 
independent  thinkers  are  VofV  apt  to  see  facts  with  coloured 
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day.     In  fact,  true  tho^  ^t|i(^&  fc  »ot  the  discoveries  of  indi- 
viduals^  but  of  successive  ^l  aS  ^#  and  whatever  is  true,  whether 
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In  science  or  revelation,  is  common  property,  like  tlie  light  and 
the  air,  open  to  all  who  are  capable  of  enjoying  them.  Social 
advancement  is  one  with  the  advancement  of  tnie  knowledge ; 
for  the  strength  and  safety  of  society  consist  in  disooonte^ 
nancing  conceits,  by  requiring  all  men  who  advance  new  viewi 
to  test  them  by  the  laws  of  Gk)d's  works,  and  of  His  Woid, 
that  is  to  say,  by  showing  how  they  fit  in  with  truths  already 
known.  Unquestionably,  the  man  who  adopts  a  creed  on  hear* 
say,  or  as  a  book-lesson,  without  thinking  himself  upon  the  iacts, 
however  made  known,  is  slavish  and  narrow-soulcu.  If  this  is 
what  Mr.  Macpherson  means,  we  agree  with  him. 

Man  in  action  gives  us  the  iuuest  idea  and  impreasion  of 
spiritual  reality ;  there  is  something  in  us  always  ready  to  svm* 

Sathize  with  the  human  spirit  at  work,  either  in  thinlang, 
oing,  or  suffering ;  therefore,  skilful  pictures  of  life,  always 
skilful  so  far  as  they  are  life-Uke,  never  fail  to  stir  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women,  and  deservedly  command  the  book* 
market.  Science  itself  must  have  more  of  human  life  in  it 
than  it  seems  to  have,  from  the  dry  way  it  has  hitherto  been 
handled.  Let  it  always  be  interpreted  in  relation  to  man^s 
wants,  and  the  actual  manner  in  which  the  Divine  mind  mcotA 
the  demands  of  the  human  soul  and  body,  and  it  will  at  once 
become  more  interesting  than  any  portraitures  which  imagina- 
tion can  present ;  for  it  will,  in  fact,  bring  our  minds  more 
nearly  in  contact  with  those  things  which  it  has  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  but  which  God  has  evenr- 
where  prepared  for  those  who  love  Him  and  His  works. 

Science  means  knowledge,  or  it  means  nothing.  Now  the 
knowledge  of  the  man  of  action  is  the  most  intense  and  en* 
lightening  form  of  science,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  man, 
perfect  in  motive,  thought,  will,  and  deed,  is  the  veiy  reve- 
lation of  God  Himself  —  a  revelation  coircsponding  in  its 
teaching, — though,  indeed,  deeply  exceeding  as  living  spirit 
excels  dead  matter,  with  that  discovery  of  the  wonders  of  His 
works  in  the  outward  creation,  by  which  we  learn  His  power* 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  Godhead.  We  would,  then,  have  the 
sciences  applied  and  simplified,  so  as  to  form,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  foundation  of  all  mental  training ;  for  by  acienee, 
we  mean  all  that  can  be  systematically  learned  and  taught,  of 
what  God  has  actually  done  for  man,  both  in  the  preparation  of 
a  world  for  him  to  awell  in,  and  of  the  working  out  of  his 
complete  well-being,  through  the  life  and  doctrines  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  science  of  revelation  is  as  truly  a  science  as 
that  of  nature ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  men  set  themselves  to 
understand  revealed  and  spiritual  truths,  in  their  mutual 
relations  and  practical  bearings,  with  the  same  temper  of 
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patience  and  earnestness  that  are  evinced  in  their  pursuit  of 
inferior  studies. 

The  man  best  qualified  to  teach  is  the  man  who  feels  a  vivid 
interest  in  the  things  he  teaches.  He  will  throw  life  and  spirit 
into  his  manner  and  method,  which  shall  not  only  excite 
attention  and  secure  remembrance,  but  a  spirit  and  virtue  will 
go  out  of  him,  inducing  a  sympathy  which  shall  do  much 
toward  kindling  a  permanent  feeling  in  the  soul,  that  shall  mould 
the  habits  of  his  pupil's  life.  A  man  cannot  acquire  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  anything,  without  at  the  same  time  learning 
^something  exactly  adapted  to  impart  a  clear  idea  of  duty.  By 
learning  physical  facts,  we  see  what  must  be  done  to  secure 
success  in  tno  application  of  physical  principles ;  by  learning 
the  laws  of  our  bodily  and  mental  constitution,  we  learn  not 
only  our  own  liabilities  and  dependence,  but  we  also  discern 
the  demands  of  our  fellow-beings  upon  our  assistance  and  for- 
bearance ;  and  then  advancing  up  to  the  height  from  which  it 
would  be  well  to  proceed  down  to  all  inferior  sciences,  we  learn 
from  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  alone,  how  all  the  ever- 
lasting attributes  of  wisdom,  power,  truth,  and  love,  alike 
infinite,  and,  therefore,  alike  unchangeable,  demand  our  faith, 
and  so  lead  us  to  receive  the  commands  of  God  into  the  hearty 
and  to  feel  that  to  do  duty  is  to  love,  and  that  the  true  work  is 
the  true  worship.  As  the  aemands  of  our  Maker  upon  us  sprung 
frcmi  His  love,  so  practically  to  love  Ood  and  our  neignbour, 
and  to  co-operate  with  a  goa-like  and  neighbourly  spirit,  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man. 

Truth  cannot  be  invented,  it  can  only  be  either  discovered  or 
revealed:  the  means  of  salvation  must  be  sought,  like  the 
means  of  life  and  all  intelligence,  from  what  God  has  done ; 
and  as  soul  and  body  are  in  constant  association  with  each 
other,  so  spiritual  and  physical  sciences  are  reciprocal  in  their 
relations.  All  nature  spc^JLs  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness ; 
but  revelation  speaks  of  the  Person  to  whom  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  belong,  and  without  revelation,  our  personal 
relationship  to  Deity  would  be  lost  in  fimcies  concerning  the 
indweUing  agencies  of  nature ;  lords  many  and  gods  many 
assert  their  claims,  and  we  fall  down  into  demon  worship  to 
suit  the  degradation  of  our  habits.  As  man  reasons  and 
believes  by  aid  of  his  ^Qses  and  his  human  sympathies,  he 
must  have  an  objective  ^^^vel^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Creator,  and  a  human 
manifestation  of  flis  Iqv/      Jx^  ^^  revealed  science,  provided 
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The  analogies  of  earth  are,  so  to  say,  patterns  of  things 
heavenly,  so  that  whosoever  has  true  thoughts  of  those  things, 
as  the  productions  of  the  Logos,  that  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God  and  was  God,  will  also  enjoy  that  consciousness  of  the 
Divinity  in  which  he  lives  and  moves.  A  heavenly  light  will 
surround  him ;  and  in  whatever  direction  he  may  look,  he  will 
perceive  the  direct  connexion  of  the  present  with  the  higher 
world,  and  feel  the  glory  of  the  everlasting  source  of  light  and 
thought.  "  Our  b^  philosophy  is  faith  and  hope.''  These 
thoughts  rushed  over  us,  as  we  reflected  on  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Macpherson's  little  book,  and,  perhaps,  they  will  serve  better 
than  criticism,  to  express  the  feeUngs  which  the  work  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  just  as  any  other  dissertation  on  duty  might 
do.  We  conceive  that  he  claims  for  nature  more  than  nature 
warrants,  when  he  refers  us  to  what  he  calls  the  lecture-room 
of  nature,  for  that  kind  of  intelligence,  which  will,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  serve  to  supersede  the  diligent  studv  of  the 
written  Word ;  for  is  not  the  Great  Master  seen  to  the  life,  and 
in  His  work,  there?  and  is  He  not  there  heard  in  spirit,  speaking 
the  truthj  direct  from  His  own  heart  to  the  nearts  of  His 
disciples,  precisely  in  the  very  way  best  calculated  to  inspire 
the  soul  with  a  due  apprehension  of  His  thoughts,  because 
inspiring  a  feeling,  without  which  there  can  be  no  appreciation 
of  His  love  P  Nature  is  no  substitute  for  the  New  Testament, 
for  there  is  no  truth  in  nature  that  gives  freedom  from  sin ; 
and  the  spirit  of  her  words  is  not  that  of  life  and  of  immor- 
tality, but  of  a  perpetual  contradiction — a  perpetuated  alter- 
nation of  life  ax^  death — which,  indeed,  refers  us  to  omnipo- 
tence ;  but  Nature  alone  affords  us  no  hope  of  seeing  God 
reconciling  all  things  to  Himself.  Mr.  Macpherson  shall,  however, 
give  us  the  same  testimony  to  the  truth.  He  thus  sums  up  the 
whole  argument,  as  it  respects  alike  knowledge  and  duty,  nature 
and  revelation :  **  Fropi  both  nature  and  revelation  we  may 
divine  the  knowledge  that  God  is  a  spirit,  infinite^  eternal, 
unchangeable  in  His  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  iustice, 
ffoodness,  and  truth;  but  the  Scriptures  alone  tell  us  ofreaeeming 
uwe.^  Even  if  we  could  find  God  to  perfection  by  our  wisdom, 
we  should  still  need  revelation,  to  show  us  our  Saviour,  and  to 
raise  our  sense  of  duty  to  the  needed  point,  and  teach  us  where 
to  ffet  that  spirit,  by  which  we  may  learn  aright,  think  aright, 
ana  act  aright. 
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Art.  Vn.— the  STORY  OF  A  BOULDER 

The  Story  of  a  Boulder;  or,  QUaninfjitt  from  the  Note  Booh  of  a  Field 
OeoUmst.  By  Archibdd  Geikie.  Edinburgh:  Constable  & 
Co.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &,  Co.    1858. 

Wb  are  satisfied  with  this  hook.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who 
is  a  competent  author  and  a  sound  practical  ^ologist.  This  is 
perhaps  all  we  need  say  to  introduce  Mr.  Geikie  and  his  work 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  a  taste  for  geology,  or  desire 
initiation  into  that  fieiscinating  study.  But  wnen  we  remember 
how  little  practical  acquaintance  with  the  science  and  indcr 
pendent  thought  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  writings  of  those  who 
dole  out  information  for  the  people,  we  are  bound  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  express  a  favourable  opinion,  when  we  meet 
with  a  good  book,  written  by  a  man  who  has  spent  his  time 
in  personal  investigation.  *'  The  Story  of  a  Boulder,"  we  are 
informed,  was  composed  by  the  wayside ;  and  the  sketches  are 
too  bold,  the  effects  too  true,  and  the  tone  of  colouring  too 
natural  and  healthy,  to  be  the  work  of  a  copyist. 

"  The  present  volume,''  sajs  the  author,  '^  has  been  written 
among  the  rocks  which  it  seeks  to  describe,  during  the  intervals  of 
leisure  of  a  field  geologist.  Its  composition  has  been  carried  on  by 
snatches,  often  short  and  far  apart,  some  of  the  descriptions  having 
been  jotted  down  on  the  spot  by  streamlet  and  hill-side,  or  in  the 
quiet  of  old  quarries;  others,  a^ain,  in  railway  carnage  or  stage 
coach.  But  much  the  larger  portion  has  been  written  by  the  village 
fireside,  after  the  field  work  of  the  day  was  over." 

This  is  stated  by  way  of  apology ;  but  the  circumstances 
which  the  author  consiaers  most  unfavourable,  we  believe  to 
have  been  almost  necessary  for  the  production  of  his  work,  and 
to  them  we  attribute  some  of  its  principal  excellencies.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  has  given  us  a  book  very  much  better  than 
almost  all  of  its  class;  for  its  details  are  more  accuriate,  its 
descriptions  more  fresh  and  life-like,  its  analogies  more  true, 
and  its  disquisitions  more  compendious  and  scientific.  As  a 
literary  production,  it  has  also  merits  of  which  scientific  books, 
for  unscientific  readers,  are  too  frequently  destitute.  When 
compared  with  the  greater  number  of  them,  it  is  like  a 
gentleman  among  pedants  an<l  pretenders — natural,  polite. 
Christian — having  ueitlxer  the  stimiess  of  the  one  class,  nor 
the  jaunty,  loquacioua  nret^^^  ^^  ^^  other.  It  is  com- 
panionable, entertainini^  ^  j  instructive.  More  than  this  we 
need  not  say  to  reconnjv^*  *  mt*  G^eikie's  "  Story  of  a  Boulder ; " 
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less  we  could  not  say,  and  do  him  justice.    For  the  sake  of  the 
reader,  we  will  now  relate  a  few  events  in  the  story. 

In  a  ravine,  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Ed^burgh,  and 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Colinton,  our  author  found  a  large 
boulder  of  carboniferous  sandstone,  containing  some  well-known 
plants  of  the  coal  measures,  and  bearing  upon  its  surface  the 
striad  which  are  now  regarded  as  proo&  of  glacial  action.  The 
history  of  this  boulder,  the  age  of  the  rocKS  of  which  it  once 
formed  a  part,  the  physical  conditions  under  which  it  was 
broken,  transported,  rubbed,  and  striated,  are  the  principal 
subjects  in  the  story.  But  Mr.  Oeikie  himself  shall  introduce 
his  boulder  to  our  readers,  that  they  may  Judge  what  sort  of  a 
companion  he  will  be  to  those  who  accept  him  as  a  teacher : — 

**  The  last  time  I  Tinted  the  ravine  was  in  the  heart  of  June,  and 
nurelr  never  did  woodland  scene  appear  more  exquisitely  beautiful. 
The  beech  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  and  shot  their  silvery  boughs  in 
slender  arches  athwart  the  dell,  intertwining  the  broader  foliage  and 
deeper  green  of  the  elm,  and  the  still  darker  spray  of  the  stately  fir. 
The  rocks  on  either  side  were  tapestried  with  verdure ;  festoons  of 
ivy,  with  here  and  there  a  thread  of  honeysuckle  interwoven,  hung 
graceful) J  from  the  cliffs  overhead ;  each  projecting  ledfi^e  had  its 
tufk  of  harebells  or  speedwell,  or  dog-violets,  with  their  blue  flowers 
peeping  out  of  the  moss  and  lichens ;  the  herb*robert  trailed  its  red 
Dlossoms  over  crag  and  stone;  the  wood-sorrel  nestled  its  bright 
leaves  and  pale  flowerets  among  the  gnarled  roots  of  beech  and  elm ; 
while  high  over  all,  alike  on  the  rocks  above  and  among  the  iems 
below,  towered  the  gently  drooping  stalks  of  the  foxelove.  The 
stream,  almost  gone,  scarcely  broae  the  stillness  with  a  Tow,  drowsy 
murmur,  as  it  sauntered  on  among  the  lapidcM  ademm  of  its  pebbly 
channel.    Horace's  beautiful  lines  found  again  their  realimtion, — 

^ '  Qua  pinus  ingens,  albaque  popuhis 
IJnibram  hospitalem  consociare  amant 
Bamis,  et  obltquo  laborat 
Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo.* 

*<  It  was  noon,  and  the  sun  shone  more  brightly  and  with  greater 
heat  than  had  been  felt  for  years.  The  air,  heavy  and  warm, 
induced  a  feeling  of  listlessness  and  languor,  and  the  day  seemed  one 
for  which  the  only  appropriate  employment  would  have  been  to  read 
once  again  the  '  Castle  or  Indolence.*  But  fiitling  that,  I  found  it 
pleasant  to  watch  the  flickering  light,  shot  in  fitful  gleams  throng 
the  thick  canopy  of  leaves,  and  thus,  in  the  coolness  of  the  shade,  to 
mark  these  rays  as  they  danced  from  rock  to  stream,  now  lighting 
up  the  ripples  that  curled  dreamily  on,  now  chequering  some  huge 
boulder  that  lay  smooth  and  polished  in  mid-channel,  anon  gianctog 
playful! V  among  the  thickets  of  briar  or  honeysuckle,  and  vanishing 
m  the  shade While  thus  idly  engageti,  my  eye  rested  on  a 
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Itrge  boulder  on  the  opposite  side.  It  lay  partly  imbedded  in  a  stiff 
clay,  and  partly  protruding  from  the  surface  oi  the  bank  some  war 
above  the  stream.  A  thick  arbour  of  leafage  overhung  it,  through 
which  not  even  the  faintest  ray  of  sunshine  could  force  its  way. 
The  spot  seemed  cooler  and  more  picturesque  than  that  which  I 
occupied,  and  so,  crossing  the  well-nigh  empty  channel,  I  climbed 
the  bank,  and  was  soon  seated  on  the  boulder." 

What  subjects  were  suggested  by  this  transported  block  of 
sandstone,  finely  laminated  above,  pebbly  ana  conglomeritic 
below,  we  can  do  little  more  than  mention. 

A  few  years  ago  geologista  were  puzzled  to  give  any 
plausible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  those  beds  of  chiy, 
containing  pebbles  and  isolated  masses  of  rock,  profusely  spread 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  British  isles.  The  hypothesis 
adopted,  for  lacK  of  a  better,  had  no  support  from  observation ; 
out  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  water-worn  fragments  of 
foreign  rockis  was  supposed  to*be  universal,  it  was  fashionable  to 
account  for  their  production  and  accumulation  by  the  assump* 
tion  of  a  world-wide  diluvian  action.  The  theory  was  no 
longer  tenable  when  drift  was  proved  to  be  a  northern 
formation.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  deposit  then 
called  diluvium  does  not  exist  in  the  country  around  Ararat, 
and  the  sites  of  ancient  Scripture  history,  the  cosmogonist  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  pleasing  conjecture  that  the  earth  is 
covered  with  the  ruin  of  a  former  world  destroved  by  Noah's 
flood.  A  closer  investigation  then  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
striated  and  polished  surface  of  some  rocks  covered  with  drift, 
and  geologists  were  slowly,  and  perhaps  unwillingly,  brought 
to  admit  the  transport  of  boulders  by  ice.  Upon  this  hypothesis 
the  author  explains  the  presence  of  the  boulder  already  men- 
tioned, lying  ''in  a  stiff  clay,  partly  protruding  from  the 
surface  of  a  bank  some  way  above  the  stream,"  which  flows 
through  a  sequestered  ravine  of  Mid-IiOthian.  Whether  it  was 
dropped  into  its  present  bed  fix>m  the  base  of  an  iceberg,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  determine,  and  we  shall  not  discuss  the 
question  of  the  relative  production  of  northern  drift  by  icebergs 
and  glaciers.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  epoch  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  advent  of  the  present  physical  condition  of  the 
earth  and  distribution  of  climBte,  was,  in  the  northern  regions, 
including  the  British  isl^  one  of  intense  frost,  and  that  ''  the 
boulder  clay  was  forme^  /luril^S  ^^  ^^^^  submergence  of  our 
country  beneath  an  icy  ^     tf 

Having  expbiiied  h^^^'  t  rfiTO  block  of  sandstone  may  have 
been  broken  from  a  iVv/V  ^  x  ttonsported  to  a^  distance  by  an 
iceberg,  the  author  Cr^V  ^    (M.  geological  evidence  as  iilus- 
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trates  the  physical  conditioiisof  the  earth  during  the  depoditioQ 
of  the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  describes  the  ammal  and  vege- 
table forms  existing  at  that  period.  We  do  not  know  any 
work  in  which  the  student  will  find  a  more  succinct  and  satis- 
factory description  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  carboni- 
ferous rocks.  From  the  few  pages  devoted  by  the  author  to 
the  subject,  the  reader  will  gain  some  insight  into  the  nature 
of  pals&ontological  studies;  and  should  he  be  a  collector  of 
fossils  from  the  coal  shales,  or  the  great  calcareous  rock  beneath 
them,  he  will  be  able,  with  Mr.  Qeikie's  assistance,  to  name 
some  of  his  most  interesting  specimens. 

The  boulder  itself ''  consisted  of  a  fine  quartz  sand  more  or 
less  distinctly  laminated,  and  showing  in  its  lower  parts  well- 
rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  green  gnt,  and  feldspauiic  trap/' 
An  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  this  stone,  and  the  union  of 
substances  so  unlike,  necessarily  follows  the  examination  of  the 
imbedded  fossils,  and  the  author  devotes  two  chapters  to  a 
review  of  the  mechanical  oper&tions  by  which  rocks  are 
disintegrated  and  re-formed,  illustrating  the  past  by  existing 
cause  and  effect.  The  earth  is  as  subject  to  change  as  any  of 
the  mutable  things  on  its  surface.  Tne  sea  is  struggling  to 
recover  its  dominion  over  the  land,  and  old  sea  bottoms  are 
constantly  rising  above  ocean  level.  Ancient  bulwarks  are 
broken  down,  new  ones  are  formed,  and  rocks  are  everywhere 
produced  from  the  debris  of  preceding  formations. 

To  illustrate  the  geology  of  the  carboniferous  group,  the 
author  selects  the  Mid-Lothian  coal-field,  which  di£fers  con- 
siderably from  the  correlative  series  in  England.  In  the  great 
field  of  South  Wales  and  the  western  coimties  of  England,  aU  the 
coal-bearing  strata  rest  on  the  carboniferous  limestone  formation, 
but  in  Scotland  coal-beds  interstratified  with  sandstones  and 
shales  underlie  it,  dividing  the  carboniferous  formation  into 
three  groups,  the  limestones  intercalated  with  seams  of  coal 
lying  between  the  upper  and  lower  measures.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  lower  series  consists  of  the  well-known  Burdiehouae 
limestone,  containing  vegetable  remains,  a  small  crustacean  (the 
cypris),  and  the  relics  of  ganoidal  fish.  These  fossils  supply 
indisputable  evidence  of  a  fresh-water  origin ;  but  the  occasional 
discovery  of  placoidal  fish  indicates  formation  in  an  estuary, 
and  the  flow  of  fresh  water  into  the  sea,  for  there  was  a  neutral 
area  where  marine  and  fresh-water  animals  met.  It  magr  be 
that  the  plants  grew  on  some  ancient  delta,  and  the  fish  swam 
under  the  shadow  of  its  fern  trees;  but  this  low  land  was 
afterwards  submerged,  and  the  limestone  of  the  middle  series 
was  deposited  in  deep  sea.  As  the  lower  series  is  not  found  in 
the  English  coal-fields,  the  carboniferous  areas  of  Scotland 
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must  have  been  raised  above  the  water,  and  covered  with  a 
dense  vegetation,  at  a  time  when  the  coal  districts  of  the  West 
were  submerged,  and  the  mountain  limestone,  with  its 
encrinital,  moUnscan,  and  ichiholitic  remains,  was  being 
deposited. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Oeikie's  book  is  one  of  great  interest,  and 
we  would  willinffly  discuss  many  of  the  subjects  to  which  he 
refers ;  but  he  wul  have  many  intelligent  readers,  and  to  them 
we  leave  the  pleasing  task. 


^narterlj  ^liieln  of  Jmerkan  f  iterate 


Beviewkrs  of  American  literature,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  both 
countries,  whose  labours  are  used  without  any  compensation,  have 
reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  an  International  Copyright  Law. 
When  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  during  the  last  session  of  congress,  we 
hoped  so  just  a  measure  would  have  been  adopted.  As  the  American 
publishers  now  manifest  a  desire  to  do  something  in  the  matter,  we 
anticipate  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  this  vexed  question 
of  Copyright  Law  will  be  placed  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 
In  consequence  of  the  high  auties  on  all  American  books,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  obtain  them,  unless  ordered  by  the  purchaser.  Since  we 
commenced  our  review  of  American  literature,  we  have  made  great 
efforts  to  notice  new  books  as  early  as  possible;  but  delay  fre- 
quently occurs,  as  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  season. - 

Among  recent  theological  works,  Dr.  Dagg's  ''Manual  of 
Theology"^  is  a  useful  compendium,  well  adapted  not  only  fcH* 
ministers,  but  for  intelligent,  thoughtful  Christians.  The  work  is 
experimental  and  practical,  and  exhibits  divine  truth  in  different 
aspects.  In  his  preface  the  author  says,  ''While  the  system  has 
been  viewed  as  emanating  from  Qod,  and  as  operating  on  man, 
attention  has  not  been  directed  exclusively  to  its  origin  or  its 
termination.  The  convergence  of  all  its  lines  in  the  glorious 
centre,  the  cross  of  Christ,  has  not  been  overlooked.*'  He  begins 
with  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  argues  the  obligation,  under  which 
all  are  laid,  to  study  religious  truth.  He  then  considers  the  sources 
of  divine  knowledge,  viz.,  our  own  moral  and  religious  feelings,  the 
course  of  nature,  and,  principally,  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  giving  an 
account  of  their  inspiration,  transmission,   and  authority.     The 

^  A  Manual  of  Theology.  By  John  L.  Dagg,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Charles- 
ten.    1858. 
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author  then  examines  the  proofs  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  enforces  the  duty  of  loving  him  supremely.  The  will  of 
God,  and  the  twofold  view  of  a  permissive  and  efficient  will^  are 
My  discu^ed.  The  works  of  creation ;  the  design  of  God's  provi- 
dence ;  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  the  present  state  of  man ;  the 
doctrine  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  embracing  his  humanity  and 
divinity,  and  his  offices  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  the  proofis  of 
the  personality,  divinity,  and  office  of  the  Holy  Soirit;  and  the 
duty  of  living  and  walking  in  the  Spirit :  are  fully  exemplified. 
The  author  considers,  also,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  justifica- 
tion, adoption,  regeneration,  sanctification,  &o.  His  remarks  on 
limited  atonement  do  not  appear  to  ns  satisfactory,  or  consistent 
with  the  following  declarations  of  Scripture : — '^  That  Christ  was  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  that  he  tasted  death 
for  every  man — '  that  whosoever  belioveth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.' "  The  last  book  contains  observations 
concerning  the  future  world,  immortali^  and  the  separate  state  of 
the  soul,  the  resurrection,  and  the  last  judgmeiit — heaven  and  hell. 
As  to  some  portions  of  his  work,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
agree  with  the  venerable  author.  He  has,  however,  expressed  his 
own  views,  on  some  difficult  points,  with  great  consideration  fur  the 
opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him.  Dr.  Dagg  was,  for  many 
years,  pastor  of  one  of  the  lai^st  Baptist  Churches  in  Philadelphia, 
and  subsequently  President  of  Mercer  University,  Geoi^a. 

In  the  department  of  Biblical  Literature  it  would  be  injustice  not 
to  mention  the  American  edition  of  ^'  Olshausen's  Commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament,'"  revised  by  Professor  Kendrick.  The 
American  edition  has  been  much  improved  by  the  revisions  of  the 
learned  and  accomplished  editor,  and  the  volumes  are  printed  in 
excellent  style.  Olshansen  is  regarded  as  "  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious reformers  of  biblical  exigencies ;"  and  his  '*  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament "  has  become  a  standard  work  in  England  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  Germany. 

The  author,  who  died  in  1839,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
was  a  man  of  lovely  spirit,  unaffected  piety,  and  a  profound  scholar. 
The  Second  Epistie  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistie  to  Philemon  are  by 
"Wiesinger,  who,  with  Dr.  Ebrard,  the  successor  of  Olshauaen  at 
Erlangen,  carry  on  the  commentaiy  since  his  death. 

Dr.  Bushnell's  ''  Sermons  for  the  New  Life  "  *  bear  the  stamp  of 
an  acute  mind,  are  evangelical  in  spirit,  and  earnest  in  tone.  There 
is  a  beauty  of  thought  and  expression  richly  scattered  through  the 
volume,  and  it  abounds  in  exquisite  delineations  of  character.  It 
contains  twenty-three  sermons  on  the  following  subjects,  which 


'  Biblical  Commentaiy  on  the  New  Testament.    B7  Dr.  Herman  OUbanien, 


Rochester.    6  vols.  8to.     New  York.     1858. 

'  Sermons  for  the   New  Life.    By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.    12mo.    456  pp. 
Nei>  York.     1858.  "^ 
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answer  well  to  their  titles.  *'  Eveir  Man's  Life  a  Plan  of  Gk)d," 
**  The  Spirit  of  Man,"  "  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  shown  from  ite 
Kuins,"  «*llie  Hunger  of  the  Soul,"  "ITie  Reason  of  Faith," 
"Regeneration,"  "The  Personal  Love  of  Christ,"  "Light  on  the 
Cloud,"  "  The  Capacity  of  Religion  Extirpated  by  Disuse,"  "  Un- 
conscious  Influence,"  "Obligation,  a  Privilege,"  "Happiness  and 
Joy,"  "  The  True  Problem  of  Christian  Experience,"  "  The  Lost 
Purity  Restored,"  "  Living  to  God  in  Small  Things,"  "The  Power 
of  an  Endless  Life,"  "  Respectable  Sin,"  "  The  Power  of  Ood  in 
Self-sacrifice,"  "Duty  not  Measured  by  Our  Own  Ability,"  "He 
that  Knows  God  will  Confess  Him,"  "  The  Efficiency  of  the  Passive 
V  irtues,"  "  Spiritual  Dislodgements,"  "  Christ  as  Separate  from  the 
World."  These  sermons  present  before  Christians  a  high  style  of 
character.  There  is  a  breadth  of  thought,  a  depth  of  religious 
feeling,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  wants  of 
the  human  heart,  which  cannot  fail  to  profit  the  reader.  We  are 
pleased  to  find  the  author  has  abandoned  some  former  theological 
views,  and  returned  to  the  old  and  safe  paths.  There  is  little  in  the 
volume  from  which  any  Christian  will  dissent. 

Beecher's  "Life  Thoughts"*  is  a  suggestive  volume,  full  of 
sprightliness  and  wisdom,  and  adapted  to  a  variety  of  minds.  It 
contains  many  beautiful  images,  striking  and  appropriate  illustra- 
tions, and  is  oflcn  eloquent  from  tiie  force  of  embodied  truth*  The 
book  combines  many  excellences  with  some  obvious  £Etults. 

Dr.  Halsey's  "  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible "  *  presents,  in 
an  eloquent  and  a  forcible  light,  the  value  of  the  Word  of  God, 
regarded  simply  as  a  book  of  leaniing,  of  taste  and  genius,  of 
history,  and  of  eloquence — independently  of  all  its  higher  glories — 
the  Imowledge  it  gives  of  the  way  to  heaven,  and  the  hope  it 
inspires  of  a  blessed  immortality.  The  author  has  treated  his  sub- 
ject with  freshness  and  ability ;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  the  means 
of  increasing  an  admiration  for  the  book  of  God,  and  inducing  men 
of  education,  who  have  neglected  it,  more  carefully  to  examine  its 
claims.  ^ 

In  history,  biography,  science,  and  geneml  literature,  the  follow- 
ing are  worthy  of  notice. 

Broadhead's  "  History  of  the  State  of  New  York "  *  is  the  first 
complete  history  of  the  colonization  of  that  great  state,  or  the  larger 
territory  of  old  New  Netherlands.  In  1841,  under  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  Mr.  Broadhead  was  appointed  as  agent  to  procure  and 
transcribe  all  papers,  in  the  public  offices  of  European  governments, 
Illative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  For  several  yeara 
he  was  laboriously  occupied  in  searching  the  archives  of  Holland, 


«  Uh  Thouffhts,  gathered  fWs^  |t,«  extemporaneoos  discoones  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.    By  One  of  his  Cod»«J^  H*  ^     Boston.    185S. 

»  The  Literary  Attractionalv?K»^^aibU :  or,  A  Plea  for  the  Word  ol  God,  con- 
ndered aa  a Clawic.    By  Is  jS^  0^ rfllgey ,  DD-    New  York,    \%ift. 

•  History  of  the  State  of  V>v  J.  'izjk,.    By  J< 
Period,  1609-1664.    4to.    Xv^^^  i^ 
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France,  and  England,  where  the  public  offices  were  liberally  opened 
to  his  researches.  He  procured  a  rich  harvest  of  materials  for 
American  history,  consisting  of  more  than  five  thousand  separate 
papers,  comprised  in  eighty  volumes.  All  these  documents  are 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  in  ten  large  quarto  volumes,  by 
authority  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  There  are  four  distinct 
periods  in  the  history  of  that  state :  the  first  commencing  with  the 
discovery  of  the  Hudson  by  the  Dutch  in  1609,  and  occupying 
more  than  half  a  century,  to  the  English  seizure  in  1664,  including 
the  early  history  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  and, 
to  some  extent,  that  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut;  the  second,  to  the  cession  of  Canada,  in  1763 ;  ihe  third, 
to  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  in  1789;  the  fourth,  to  the 
present  day.  The  first  volume,  embracing  the  period  under  the 
Dutch,  from  1609  to  1664,  is  published,  and  has  been  favourably 
received,  and  we  hope  the  other  volumes  will  soon  follow.  The 
work  is  judiciously  and  faithfully  executed,  and  will  occupy  a  high 
and  permanent  place  in  American  literature.  Mr.  Broadhead  has 
presented  us  yrith  a  cleverly- written  narrative,  embodying  a  mass 
of  curious  and  important  facts,  ingeniously  preserving  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  old  authorities,  which  imparts  to  the  volume  the  interest 
of  original  memoirs.  Many  quaint  and  humorous  passages  are 
preserved  of  those  olden  times,  between  patroons,  domineee, 
directors-general,  and  the  people. 

An  important  addition  to  American  biographical  literature  will 
be  found  in  Kandairs  "  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,**^  the  philosopher, 
the  politician,  and  the  statesman.  Mr.  Jefierson  had  scarcely 
I'eached  his  majority  when  he  entered  upon  that  public  career 
which  he  continued  to  pursue  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  and,  long 
after  he  had  withdrawn  himself  within  the  shade  of  private  life,  he 
continued  to  influence,  by  his  advice,  the  course  of  public  measures. 
His  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Miscellanies  were  published  by 
his  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Bandolph.  four  volumes,  octavo,  in 
1829.  His  letters,  addressed  to  WashingAn,  Jay,  John  Adams,  and 
others,  are  valuable  for  their  accurate  observation  and  sagacity ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  which  does  not  contain  something 
suggestive  or  useful.  Mr.  BandalFs  life  of  this  remarkable  man 
was  undertaken  under  the  sanction  of  his  family,  who  gave  bim 
imreserved  access  to  all  Mr.  Jefferson's  private  papers.  He  has 
received  also  the  benefit  of  the  recollections  and  opinions  of  a  large 
circle  of  the  acquaintances  of  the  deceased  statesman.  A  laree  mass 
of  these  materials  are  of  a  personal  character ;  and  the  auuior  has 
given  a  graphic  portrait  of  Jefferson,  the  devoted  husband,  the 
loving  father,  and  the  faithful  friend. 

Mr.  Kandall  has  been  for  many  years  occupied  upon  the  work, 
and  has  executed  his  task  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  impartiality. 
His  style  is  clear,  bold,  and  energetic.    The  first  volume  of  this 

'  The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Bj  Henry  S.  Kandall,  LL.D.  3  volf.  Stow 
New  York.     1858. 
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elaborate  life  ends  with  the  appointment  of  Jefferson  to  the  first 

Slace  in  Washington's  cabinet.  The  following  brief  extract — 
escribing  Jefferson's  qualities  of  mind  and  character  in  early  life — 
will  enable  onr  readers  to  jndge  of  the  anther's  style — "His 
manners  were  nmisually  graceful,  but  simple  and  coidial.  His 
conversation  already  possessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of  that 
charm  which,  in  after  years,  was  so  much  extolled  by  friends,  and 
to  which  enemies  attributed  so  sednctive  an  influence  in  moulding 
the  young  and  wavering  to  his  political  views.  There  was  a  frank- 
ness, earnestness,  and  cordiality  in  its  tone,  a  deep  sympathy  with 
humanity,  a  confidence  in  man,  and  a  sanguine  hopefulness  in  his 
destiny,  which  irresistibly  won  upon  the  feelings  not  only  of  the 
ordinary  hearer,  but  of  those  grave  men  whose  commerce  with  the 
world  had  perhaps  led  them  to  form  less  glowing  estimates  of  it. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  temper  was  gentle,  kindly,  and  forgiving.  If  it 
naturally  had  anything  of  that  warmth,  which  is  the  usual  con* 
comitant  of  affections  and  sympathies  so  ardent,  and  it  no  doubt 
had,  it  had  been  subjugated  by  habitual  control.  Yet,  under  its 
even  placidity,  there  were  not  wanting  those  indications  of  calm 
self-reliance  and  courage  which  all  instinctively  recognize  and 
respect.  There  is  not  an  instance  on  record  of  his  having  been 
engs^d  in  a  personal  rencontre,  or  his  having  suffered  a  personal 
indignity.  Possessing  the  accomplishments,  he  avoided  the  vices, 
of  the  young  Virginia  gentry  of  the  day,  and  a  class  of  habits 
which,  if  not  vices  themselves,  were  too  often  made  preludes  to 
them.  He  never  gambled.  To  avoid  importunities  to  games, 
which  were  generally  accompanied  with  betting,  he  never  learned 
to  distinguish  one  card  from  another.  He  was  moderate  in  the 
enjoyments  of  the  table.  To  strong  drinks  he  had  an  aversion, 
which  rarely  yielded  to  any  circumstances.  His  mouth  was  un- 
polluted bj'  oaths  or  tobacco !" 

The  second  volume  commences  with  1791,  and  reaches  to  1802, 
the  year  after  Jefferson  was  first  elected  president.  This  volume 
conducts  us  through  both  terms  of  Washington's  administration, 
the  single  term  of  John  Adams,  his  successor,  to  the  beginning  of 
Jefferson's  first  term.  The  author  describes  the  fierce  conflict  of  the 
Federal  and  Republican  parties  (the  latter  led  by  Jefferson),  and 
the  collision  between  him,  the  religious  feeling  of  New  England, 
and  the  country.  Mr.  Bandall  says,  '*  that  the  New  England  clergy 
of  that  period  completely  misunderstood  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  equally 
misunderstood  them  and  the  motives  of  their  attack."  In  the  third 
volume,  Jefferson*s  Presidential  Administration  is  sketched,  and  his 
life  brought  down  to  its  close  in  1826.  It  was  during  this  administra- 
tion that* the  causes  which  led  to  the  second  war  with  England 
were  generated,  that  the  Tripolitan  war  occurred,  that  Louisiana  was 
purchased  of  France,  and  that  the  violence  of  party  feeling  ran  so 
high  between  the  Federalists  and  Eepublicans,  the  latter  of  whom 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  bold,  ablest,  and  acknowledged  head,  from 
the  period  of  its  organization  down  to  that  of  his  retirement  from 
public  life.     As  the  leader  of  a  political  sect,  he  had  a  greater  sway 
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in  the  United  States  than  eTer  any  man  had,  excepting  Washington- 
At  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  he  retired  from  the  oflSoe  of 
president  to  private  life.  His  last  days  were  passed  in  the  rund 
enjoyments  of  Montinllo ;  and,  with  unimpaired  mental  powers,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  estahlishment  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  at 
Charlottesville,  ahout  four  miles  from  his  residence.  He  died  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1826,  just  fifty  years  from  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, aged  eighty-three.  On  the  same  day,  it  is  remarkahlc  that 
John  Adams  also  died,  a  signer,  with  Jefferson,  of  the  declaration,  and 
his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  office  of  president.  "Mr.  Jefferson's 
temper  was,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  gentle,  calm,  and  reflective. 
His  charity  was  unostentatious,  but  bountiful ;  and  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  who,  since  his  death,  has  visited  Montinllo  and  the 
vicinity,  was  impressed  with  the  repeated,  the  grateful,  and  the 
spontaneous  tributes  which  were  in  every  place  paid  to  his  memory. 
He  was  hospitable  to  a  degree,  which  caused  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments to  throw  some  dark  shadows  over  the  evening  of  his  life,  and 
induced  him  to  sell  his  library,  of  about  seven  thousand  volumes, 
to  Congress.  Ho  was  a  zealdUs  cultivator  of  literature  and  science ; 
and,  in  1800,  the  French  National  Institute  chose  him  one  of  their 
foreign  members.  Though  deeply  regretting  Mr.  Jefferson's  errora 
with  regard  to  the  Christian  religion,  none  can  fail  to  admire  his 
talents,  unaffected  candour,  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  uniform 
opposition  to  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  sagacious  champions. 

Taylor's  "  Memoir  of  Judge  Phillips  " "  introduces  us  to  a  patriot 
of  the  olden  time,  a  scholai*,  and  philanthropist.  The  subject  of 
this  biography,  both  in  private  and  public  life,  was  an  estimable 
man,  and  altogether  a  noble  character.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1771,  and,  while  a  student,  was  distinguished  for  habits 
of  application  and  order,  a  love  of  learning,  and  fixed  religious 
principles.  He  was  early  engaged  in  public  life,  being  a  member 
of  the  provincial  congi'ess,  and  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and, 
in  1780,  assisted  in  foiming  a  constitutiAi  for  Massachusetts.  On 
its  adoption  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  was  its 
president  from  1785  to  1801.  He  was  also  appointed  justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  chosen  lient.-govemor  in  1801,  and 
died  1802,  aged  fifty.  At  various  times  he  was  intrusted  with 
other  most  important  and  responsible  civil  duties ;  and  the  public 
and  private  labours  he  performed  were  sufficient  to  exhaust  the 
energies  of  common  minds.  When  entering  upon  the  stage  of  life, 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  Washington,  who,  when  he  visited  New 
England  in  1789,  remembered  his  old  friend,  and  made  him  a  visit 
at  his  residence  at  Andover.  His  natural  disposition  was  generous 
and  affectionate,  united  with  a  strong  sense  of  moral  justice.  His 
religious  sentiments  were  decidedly  evangelical,  and  ho  lived  a  life 
of  fiiith  and  Christian  consecration. 

*  A  Memoir  of  His  Honour  Samuel  Phillips,  LL.D.    By  Rer.  John  L.  Tsjlor. 
8to.    Boston. 
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Mr,  Tikylor's  book  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  an  enlightened  states- 
man, an  accomplisbed  gentleman,  and  an  exemplary  Christian.  It 
is  written  with  ability ;  and  a  careful  perusal  will  teach  us  how  to 
use  wealth,  talent,  and  influence,  so  as  to  promote  the  best 
purposes. 

In  this  book-making  age,  we  hail  with  pleasure  a  modest,  un- 
pretending volume  entitled  Stone's  ''  Life  and  Becollections  of  John 
Howland.'"  It  is  a  faithful  biography  of  a  learned  antiquarian, 
and  a  man  of  great  moral  worth.  Mr.  Rowland  was  a  native  of 
Newport,  Bhode  Island,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  various 
public  and  benevolent  institutions  of  his  native  State.  He  was  a 
prominent  originator  of  the  free-school  system  of  Bhode  Island,  a 
state  which  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the  Union,  as  a  guardian 
of  the  intellectual  interests  of  her  youth.  Mr.  Rowland  lived  to 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven  years,  and  retained  the  vigour  and 
serenity  of  his  mind  to  the  last.  Re  was  a  mem  of  sound  judgment, 
great  practical  ezperience,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  all 
duties.  His  life  affords  an  instructUte  example  of  the  power  of 
persevering  energy,  and  an  inflexible  will  to  overcome  difficulties, 
in  the  pursuit  of  noble  objects,  llie  book  is  elevated  in  aim, 
is  written  in  a  manly  style,  and  abounds  with  judicious  reflec- 
tions. 

Parton's  '*  Life  of  Aaron  Burr"'  is  the  record  of  an  unprincipled, 
licentious,  and  profligate  man.  Biography  can  never  be  useful 
except  as  a  model  or  a  warning.  If  it  is  made  to  embalm  the 
memory  of  bad  men,  and  apologise  for  their  vices,  it  proves  a  curse. 
We  regard  the  volume  of  Mr.  Parton  deleterious  in  its  influence, 
and  inaccurate  in  many  points  of  history.  The  author  is  sparing  in 
giving  authorities,  and  some  of  his  statements  are  vague  and 
extravagant.  Burr  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  intellect,  and  a 
skilful  party  leader,  but  not  a  profound  statesman.  The  facts, 
related  in  Mr.  Barton's  book,  show  that  Burr  was  utterly  destitute 
of  moral  principle.  Immediately  after  his  death,  in  1836,  his 
biography  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  from  the  pen  of 
Matthew  L.  Davis.  The  author  had  been  intimate  with  Burr  for 
forty  years,  and  has  evidently  placed  the  subject  of  his  memoir  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  consistent  with  the  truth  of  his  narrative. 
He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  committed  to  the  flames  a  mass  of 
letters  which  would  have  stamped  Burr's  character  with  infamy. 
In  1804  he  gave  Hamilton,  his  political  opponent,  a  mortal  wound 
in  a  duel.  He  soon  after  conceived  the  project  of  his  mad,  and  not 
veiy  well  explained,  enterprise  in  the  western  country  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  he  was  arrested,  in  1807,  on  a  charge  of 


*  The  Life  and  Kecollectioss  of  John  Howland,  late  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society.    By  Edwin  M.  Stone.    13mo.  348  pp.    Providence. 

1857. 

'  The  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Barr,  Lientenant-Colonel  in  the  Army  of  the 
Reyolation,  U.  S.  Senator,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  &c.  By  James 
Parton,  author  of  *'  Humorous  Poetry  of  the  English  Language  "  and  *'  Life  of 
Horace  Greely."    New  York.    8vo.    606  pp. 
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treason ;  and,  after  a  long  trial,  he  was  acquitted.  He  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  chiefly  in  New  York,  in  obscurity  and 
neglect. 

Few  American  authors  have  ventured  into  the  field  of  intellectual 
philosophy.  The  meagre  results  from  the  labours  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  other  distinguished  German  philosophers,  have 
repelled  American-  scholars  from  this  department  of  literature. 
Professor  Havin's  ^**  Mental  Philosophy  "'  supplies  a  want  which  is 
generally  felt  in  academical  education;  and  his  volume  is  an 
exoellent  text-book  for  colleges.  It  makes  no  pretence  to  origin- 
ality of  thought,  but  it  contains  the  results  of  patient  inquiry  and 
extensive  reading.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  freshness  of  state- 
ment'and  vivid  illustrations.  His  analysis  of  the  mental  powers 
— ■  is  ayranged  imder  three  general  divisions,  subdivided  into  parts. 
In  the  first  division,  the  author  considers  the  intellectual  faculties, 
including  consciousness,  attention,  conception,  perception,  memory, 
and  imagination;  the  reflective  powers  of  generalization  and 
reasoning ;  and  intuitive  pomer,  comprising  conceptions  of  primary 
truths,  and  cognizance  of  the  beautiful  and  right.  In  the  second 
division,  he  speaks  of  the  sensibilities,  emotions,  and  affections.  In 
the  third,  he  treats  of  the  will,  discusses  the  positions  and  ai^u- 
ments  of  Edwards  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  closes 
with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Havin's  analysis  of  the  mental  phenomena  is  comprehensive, 
his  definitions  are  concise,  and  his  style  is  simple  and  transparent. 
The  volume  was  expressly  prepared  for  the  students  of  colleges, 
and  was  originally  delivered  to  the  author*s  pupils,  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  lectures.  It  has  already  become  a  favourite  book  in 
various  institutions  of  learning. 

Wells's  "  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1 858  **•  is  a  volume  not 
inferior  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  contains  a  mass  of  information, 
valuable  alike  to  scientific  men  and  to  those  who  have  not  made 
science  their  study.  It  was  commenced  in  1850,  and  is  edited  by  a 
gentleman  distinguished  for  his  practical  scientific  attainments. 
We  cannot  better  indicate  its  character  than  by  giving  its  title  in 
full ;  and  we  know  of  no  book  so  cheap  that  contains  so  much 
useful  matter. 

It  is  a  subject  of  no  small  interest,  both  to  the  philologist  and 
the  philosophical  inquirer,  to  trace  the  origin  of  names.  Arthur's 
"  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Family  and  Christian  Karnes  "  is  an 


*  Mental  Philosophy;  including  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  WUl.  By 
Joseph  Havin,  Professor  of  intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Amherst  College. 
Svo.     690  pp.     Boston.     1857. 

*  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery ;  or,  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art 
for  1858  ;  exhibiting  the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Improvementa  in  Media- 
uic^  Useftil  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteorology, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  &c ;  together  ^iih 
a  list  of  Recent  Publications ;  a  classified  List  of  Patents,  Obituaries  of  EmiaeBt 
Men,  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Science  during  the  year  1857,  &e.  £dit«d  br 
Dayid  R.  Wells,  A.M.     12mo.    419  pp.    Boston.     1858. 
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instructive  and  entertaining  book/  In  the  United  States  there  are 
families  descended  from  old  £nglish,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  settlers,  many  of  whose  names,  though 
changed  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  can  be  traced  to  their  significant 
originals.  Names  are,  however,  sometimes  so  altered  in  ortho- 
graphy, in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  the  popular  pronuncia- 
tion, that  their  primitive  significations  are  .lost.  Mr.  Arthur's 
volume  does  not  give  a  competent  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
English  names,  and  on  the  subject  of  peculiar  surnames  he  has  said 
little.  Of  the  latter,  the  Registrar-General  supplies  a  list  of  more 
than  two  thousand ;  and  the  surnames  in  England  and  Wales  exceed 
thirty-five  thousand.  Surnames  are  frequently  derived  from  places 
of  residence,  from  heraldic  distinctions,  ofi&ces  of  honour  and  trust, 
personal  qualities,  occupations,  or  from  almost  any  accidental  cir- 
cumstance. The  etymology,  and  the  philosophy  of  surnames,  is 
curious  in  itself,  marking  the  progress  of  language,  of  the  arts, 
trades,  professions,  and  the  advancement  of  civilized  life. 

Hazard's  "  Essay  on  Language,  and  other  Papers,"*  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  original  and  independent  thinker.  Besides  the  essay 
on  language,  the  volume  contains  another  on  the  philosophical 
character  of  Channing,  a  speech  before  the  Bhode  Island  Legis- 
lature, and  other  papers  on  interesting  subjects.  The  Ameri- 
can public  have  already  pronounced  a  favourable  verdict  on  the 
book,  and  it  deserves  to  find  readers  in  Old  England  as  well  as 
New. 

Poetic  talent  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  America  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century;  but,  during  the  last  fifty  yeai-s,  it  has 
been  developed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  more  especially  in  New 
England.  Bryant,  Dana,  Halleek,  Longfellow,  and  others,  are 
poets  of  whom  any  nation  would  be  proud.  .  Longfellow  is 
deservedly  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Br^'ant's  poems 
were,  for  the  first  time,  collected  and  published  in  London  in  1832, 
edited  by  Washington  Irving.  They  have  now  received  the  stamp 
of  approbation  from  the  British  as  well  as  the  American  public. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a  new  edition  of  Bryant's  "Poems, 
collected  and  arranged  by  the  Author,"*  has  recently  issued  from 
the  press.  He  early  displayed  the  poetical  faculty;  and  his 
'*  Thanatopsis,"  written  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  first  published 
in  the  North  American  Be  view,  and  created  considerable  sensation. 
"  The  Ages,"  a  didactic  poem,  viewing  the  past  world's  progress  by 
the  torchlight  of  liberty — delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  University  in  1821,  established  his  reputation. 
His  habits  of  minute  observation  render  his  pictures  of  American 

^  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Family  and  Christian  Names.  With  an 
Essay  on  their  Derivation  and  Import.  By  William  Arthur,  M.A.  12mo.  300  pp. 
New  York.     1857. 

*  Essay  on  Language,  and  other  Papers.  By  Rowland  G.  Hasard.  Edited  by 
E.  P.  Peabody.     12mo.    348  pp.     Boston.     1857. 

*  Poems,  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Collected  and  arranged  ^by  the  Author. 
2  Yols.    Crown  Syo.    New  York.     1857. 
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scenery  eminentlj  graphic.  Among  the  best  specimens  of  this 
kind  are,  ''  The  Prairies,"  '*  Aulnmn  Woods,**  and  the  '« Monmneiit 
Mountain."  In  his  lyric  pieces  he  deals  with  the  gentle  alfeetions, 
rather  than  with  those  emotions  which  agitate  the  soul,  ^'llie 
Damsel  of  Pera"  is  a  lively  and  elegant  specimen  of  narrative 
poetry.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  a'  poet  who  combines  so  high 
and  varied  excellence  with  so  few  fiiults.  He  has  nothing  meretri- 
cions  or  fantastic.  The  general  complexion  of  his  poetry  is  serious 
and  contemplative,  and  the  tone  of  his  thinldng  pure  and  elevated. 
No  expression  drops  from  his  pen  which  the  most  rigid  moralist 
would  wish  to  erase.  We  do  not  believe  that  Bryant  will  ever  be 
the  favourite  of  the  multitude ;  but  he  cannot  fail  to  charm  persons 
of  sound  judgment  and  cultivated  taste. 


Igritf  Itoticw, 


iNffTAinuTiOH.    A  Poem.    By^R.  S.  R.    London  :  Psrtridge  and  Co. 

Instauratiok  is  a  dialogue  in  verse,  of  which  Festu$,  BaUkr^  Xigikt 
and  the  Soul,  and  Life,  are  notable  specimens. 
We  present  a  specimen  of  its  blank  verse : — 

"  The  door  of  birth  is  for  us  oped,  and  we 
Are  carried  in  and  left  upon  the  skirts. 
Then  from  that  we  mnst  wend  oar  way  alone ; 
And  as  we  go,  explore,  subsistence  find ; 
The  doors  ope,  and  gaUier  and  lay  np, 
And  find  the  balm  that  makes  us  all  so  &ir» 
And  the  key,  too,  that  onloeks  all  to  ns." 

The  lyric  portion  demands  quotation  also : — 

Edteard  f  M^f . 

I  was  in  sorrow  long. 

And  bitterly  did  cry ; 
But  he  heard  me  at  hut, 

And  brooght  me  into  joy. 

£lUa  $ing9. 

My  heart  was  hard  and  cold. 

And  anger  in  it  stirred  ; 

But  me  to  yield  he  nrgod. 

And  all  my  passions  purged. 
And  then  in  lore  did  fold. 

As  this  language  is  used  in  a  religious  sense,  it  will  be  seen  that 
InitawxUicn  is  well-intended.  Of  the  poetical  ability  it  displays,  we 
forbear  to  speak,  for  reasons  which  it  would  be  sujicrfluous  to  state. 
Our  readers  can  supply  them,  without  our  aid,  at  the  least  possible 
exertion  of  their  critical  powers. 
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Tbx  Hebhit  of  the  PniENEBs,  and  other  Miscellaneoiu  Poems.    By  Rednaxela. 
London:  Longmans.    1858. 

We  dislike  anonymouB  prodnotions,  but  still  more  those  wbich 
appeal  to  us  under  a  pseudonyme.  The  small  volume  before  us 
possesses  neither  merit  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  fault  of  its  mis- 
naming the  author,  nor  yet  is  it  sufficiently  bad  to  make  Rednaxela 
or  Alexander  ashamed  of  its  parentage.  It  presents  itself,  with  its 
chief  claim  to  be  called  poetiy,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  adopt- 
ing the  unrhymed  rhythm  of  Qn^ei^  Mab  and  Thalaba :  more  serious 
claims  are  wanting.  Some  periods,  nevertheless,  are  musiocdly 
turned,  and  give  evidence  of  a  good  ear  in  the  writer.  The  style  is 
chaste,  but,  as  for  story,  the  *'  Hermit  of  the  Pyrenees "  is  in  the 
predicament  of  the  knife-grinder ;  for  he  has  none  to  tell.  He  is  as 
barren  as  his  mountains,  though  not  quite  so  rugged.  J£  the  poet 
is  young,  we  would  counsel  him  to  bum  his  stylus ;  if  old,  he  may 
do  as  he  pleases. 


The  Two  Babtlons  ;  or,  The  Papal  Worship  proved  t<i  be  the  Worship  of 
Nimrod  and  his  Wife.  With  woodcut  illustrations  from  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Pompeii,  &c  By  the  Rev.  A.  Hislop.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh: 
White  and  Co.    1858. 

This  litUe  work,  of  which  the  title  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  is  in  many  respects  peculiar  and  interesting. 
Mr.  Hislop  proposes  to  prove  ''  that  the  Paganism  which  Home  has 
baptized  is,  in  all  its  essential  elements,  the  very  Paganism  which 

Erevailed  in  the  ancient  literal  Babylon."  Although,  in  our  opinion, 
e  has  failed  to  make  good  this  position,  we  are  bound  to  add  that 
he  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  acuteness  to  bear  upon 
bis  task.  It  is  scarcely  credible  what  amount  of  classical,  anti- 
quarian, and  historical  lore  is  crowded  together  in  his  paces.  We 
are,  indeed,  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
not  only  between  the  general  principles  of  heathenism  and 
Homanism,  but  also  between  the  particular  doctrines  and  practices 
formerly  in  use  at  Babylon  and  those  now  enforced  by  Bome ;  but 
we  do  not  think  it  follows  from  this  that  the  one  system  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  other.  May  not  the  two  systems  have  had  a 
common  origin — ^both  being  an  adaptation  to  the  wants,  desires,  and 
devices  of  the  natural  mind?  Historically  speaking,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  both  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Bome.  They  arose  graduaUt/,  and  sprang  from  very  deep  sources. 
They  were  not,  we  believe,  derived  from  any  other  religious  system, 
least  of  all  from  that  of  Babylon.  How  ideas  so  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  so  closely  connected  with  heathenism,  could 
be  imported  into  the  Church  is  another  question.  Viewed  objectively, 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  Church  of  Bome  may  be  traced  to 
philosophical,  religious,  ai^d^  hete^^^  tendencies  long  and  power- 
fully at  work.  Viewed  st^^j^tiel}/*^^  discover  in  the  Church  of 
Bome  an  embodiment  of  tV^^^^g  of  religion,  natural  to  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  in  its  ^^  *4,^tcii^  wid  unrenewed  atate.    The 
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latter  and,  in  part,  the  former  agencies  also  were  at  work  in  Babylon 
as  well  as  in  Rome.  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  remnants  of  Old 
Testament  tradition  current  in  Assyria  and  Chaldea,  we  can  have 
no  great  difiBculty  in  explaining  the  coincidence  on  the  ground  of  a 
common  origin. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  explain  our  own  views  of  thia 
question,  lest  our  praise  of  Mr.  Hislop's  book  should  be  mistaken  for 
complete  assent.  We  now  feel,  however,  at  liberty,  very  cordially, 
to  commend  his  volume  for  its  earnestness,  ingenuiiy,  learning,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  great  interest  attaching  to  such  inquiries. 
We  hope  Mr.  Hislop's  great  stores  of  learning  may  yet  be  brought 
to  bear  on  some  subject  on  which  all  will  be  able  to  agree,  and 
where,  therefore,  his  guidance  may  prove  generally  usefuL 


A  CunClL  HiSTOBT  OF  THE  LaNGUIOE  AND  LrTERATUBE  OF  AnCIEMT  GrEBCB. 

By  William  Mure  of  Caldwell.    Vol.  V.    London:  Longman  and  Co.     1858. 

The  great  work  of  Col.  Mure,  of  Caldwell,  on  the  "  Language  and 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,"  is  steadily  holding  on  its  way 
towards  completion.  The  severe  painstaking  research,  accuracy, 
and  carefulness,  which  characterised  the  former  volumes  of  this 
*'  magnum  opus,"  distinguishes  also  that  befure  us.  Mr.  Mure  now 
presents  us  with  a  critical  analysis  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon. 
The  historical  calmness  and  impartiality,  the  breadth  of  view,  and 
the  extent  and  minuteness  of  learning  here  displa^'ed,  continue  to 
make  this  book  worthy  the  position  in  the  permanent  literature  of 
Europe  which  it  has  already  taken.  So  long  as  the  Greek  language 
and  history  are  studied,  Mr.  Mure  will  be  cherished  as  an  invaluable 
guide  and  instructor. 


Christian  Dbvotedkbss  and  Ministerial  UsEFuiNEfls  Ezempufieb.  A 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  David  Moir.  By  the  Bev.  Alexander  Reid.  Edinhorgh : 
Thomas  C.  Jack. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  biography  of  the  good  man  here 
introduced  to  our  notice  without  being  interested  and  stirred  up  to 
deeper  religious  earnestness.  Mr.  Moir  was  bom  in  the  North  of 
Scotland ;  and,  after  having  passed  through  the  usual  difficult  iea  of 
studious  young  men,  who  struggle  with  the  *'  res  angusta  domi/* 
devoted  himself  to  missionary  work  in  Ilawaia  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland.  Broken  health  aoon 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  these  labours ;  and  on  his  return,  having 
changed  Y^b  views  on  church-government,  he  became  suooesaively 
the  pastor  of  the  congregational  churches  at  Lawrencekirk,  South 
Shields,  and  Rothbury.  In  the  two  last  places  ill  health  obliged 
him  to  desist  from  the  work  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  forty  as  superintendent <bf  the  Edinburgh  City 
Mission,  a  post  which  he  had  only  filled  for  one  year.  The  recoril 
of  his  labours  discloses  an  amount  of  work  of  which  we  could 
scarcely  believe  any  one  man,   however    strong,   to  have  been 
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capable.  Withal,  his  Christian  zeal,  his  teuderness,  and  kindness 
seem  to  have  won  the  hearts  of  many,  and  his  ministiy  was  gi'eatly 
owned  by  the  Master.  Occasionally  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
cares  and  difficulties  of  the  Independent  Minister — a  designation 
which,  as  some  of  our  readers  will  sigh,  is  too  frequently  a  sad  mis- 
nomer !  However,  Mr.  Moir  met  with  many  kind  friends,  both  in 
South  Shields  and  in  Edinburgh.  Among  the  later  we  would 
specially  mention  the  Eev.  Mr.  CuUen,  a  sterling  man,  well  known 
and  much  prized  in  Scotland. 

Of  the  execution  of  this  little  volume,  we  would  only  say  that  it 
should  rather  be  called  "  a  tribute  to  the  memory  "  than  a  "  memoir  '* 
of  Mr.  Moir.  It  breathes,  however,  an  affectionate,  devout,  and 
earnest  spirit — qualities  not  undeserving  special  commendation  in 
our  days  of  "  booK-making." 


Thx  Temple  Lamp.    By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dixon.    Paisley :  Robert  Stewart. 

This  is  a  collection  of  sermons,  essays,  poems,  and  occasional  papers, 
which  display  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity,  intellectual  vigour,  and 
originality.  Probably  the  best  papers  are  those  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton — not  without  some  flashes  of  genius— and  on  qualifica- 
tions for  preaching.  The  latter  essay,  or  rather  speech,  however, 
is  not  quite  free  from  exaggeration. 

We  can  recommend  this  little  volume  as  interesting  and  useful 
reading  for  young  men. 


My  Rgoollbctions  of  the  Last  Four  Popes,  and  of  Rome  in  their  Times. 
An  Answer  to  Dr.  Wiseman.  By  Alessandro  Gavazzi.  London:  Partridge 
&  Co.     1858. 

As  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duo  de  St.  Simon  are  of  the  French  court,  so 
are  these  KecoUections  a  Chronique  Scandaleuse  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
The  author  is  singularly  frank  in  his  revelations ;  the  doctrine  of 
reserve,  in  an  unecclesiastical  sense,  being  about  as  unpalatable  to 
Gavazzi  as  in  an  ecclesiastical  one  attractive  to  the  fourth-century 
mystics  of  the  Tractarian  school.  No  advocate  of  the  devil  in  a 
process  of  canonization  ever  displayed  less  moderation  in  vituperation; 
and  yet  we  must  add  few  critics  probably  have  ever  embodied  more 
truth  in  their  verdict  on  men  and  books  than  the  author  of  this  stinging 
review.  W^ith  the  plodding  pertinacity  of  a  Sioux  Indian  bent  on 
revenge,  Oavazzi  follows  Dr.  Wiseman  through  chapter  and  page  of  his 
ecclesiastical  romance,  and  shows  how  untrustworthy  the  Cardinal 
is  in  his  estimate  of  characters  and  events,  and  finally' scalps  and 
tomahawks  his  Eminence,  with  the  skill  and  ruthlessness  of  a 
practised  warrior.  In  admirable  and  vigorous  English,  this  wonder- 
ful tribune  of  the  people  displays  his  oratorical  powers,  his  love  of 
truth,  his  burning  patriotism,  cmd  his  scorn  of  the  whole  priestly 
faction.  If  his  denunciations  rise  to  vehemence,  and  his  democracy 
to  fanaticism,  the  iconoclast  and  reformer  may  claim  excuse  on  the 
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gronnd  of  a  downtrodden  Italy,  a  blighted  manhood,  and  a  vexed 
Boul.  While  we  are  far  from  pledging  ourselves  to  an  approval  of 
every  sentiment  and  expression  in  this  pungent  volume,  we  must 
confess  that  we  have  read  it  with  much  more  pleasure  than  the 
measured  periods  of  Dr.  Wiseman  himself,  in  the  perusal  of  which 
we  could  never  stifle  the  conviction  that  they  had  been  composed 
with  a  deceptive  purpose — to  confound  Protestants  and  bamboozle 
Englishmen.  A  worse  reign,  in  all  the  elements  of  social  wrong 
and  disaster,  was  probably  never  known  than  that  of  Gregory  XYI., 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  pontiff,  and  yet  Cardinal  Wiseman 
speaKs  in  the  most  silken  terms  of  *'  the  virtuous  Gregoiy !"  The 
common  opinion  respecting  the  domestic  habits  of  this  pope  is 
fearlessly  reflected  in  the  narrative  of  Gavazzi.  The  chamberlain 
of  Gregory,  his  barber  and  rnaitre  (Thdteli  Moroni,  whom  the  graver 
Farini  styles  **  his  minion,"  married  a  beautifulVenetian,  a  country- 
woman of  the  pope,  and,  proceeds  Gavazzi,  '*  She  was  called  by  the 
Boman  subjecte  La  beUa  Uaetanina,  and  it  has  never  been  a  secret  in 
our  state,  that  she  was  the  chere  amie  of  his  holiness.     Certainly  the 

Sope  did  nothing  to  contradict  the  suspicion,  but  rather  seemed  to 
elight  in  confirming  it.  He  caused  an  elegant  apartment  to  be  pre- 
pared for  her  contiguous  to  his  own,  and  the  grave  pontiff's  leisure 
moments  were  passed  in  the  company  of  La  beUa  Gaetanina  and  her 
little  ones,  to  whom  the  Boman  people  assigned  as  father  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  theii*  putative  fattier,  the  barber  Moroni.  When 
Gregory,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  state,  resolved  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney to  Loretto,  she  always  preceded  him  one  day.  Scarcely  had  the 
pope  reached  a  halting-place,  than  he  retired  to  his  apai*tment8,and  the 
duty  of  diverting  his  mind  from  the  fatigues  and  occupations  of  travel- 
ling devolved  upon  Signora  Gaetanina,  who  departed  as  secretly  as 
she  had  arrived,  for  the  next  resting-place.  A  driver,  with  whom  I 
afterwards  travelled,  conveyed  the  beautifhl  popess  from  Bome, 
attended  her  during  the  whole  journey,  reconducted  her  privately 
to  Bome,  and  was  handsomely  paid  for  his  fidelity  and  trouble. 
Now,  would  any 'one  wish  me  to  maintain  that)  Gaetanina  Moroni 
possessed  no  talent,  and  was  a  novice  in  the  art  of  management  ? 
Meanwhile,  let  the  admirers  of  the  succession  of  St.  Feter  delight 
themselves  in  their  holy  pope,  '  the  virtuous  Gregory,'  who,  on  his 
party  stretched  upon  the  couches  of  tlie  beauteous  Gaetanina,  and 
surrounded  by  a  coronet  of  youthful  satellites,  exclaims  from  his 
apostolic  heart,  '  Deus  nobis  hcec  otia  fecit.' "  This,  with  the  convivial 
indulgences  of  the  late  pontiff,  were  the  common  tittle-tattle  of 
Bome  during  his  life,  and  has  been  proclaimed  in  a  thousand  pub- 
lications. With  their  truth  or  falsehood  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
except  to  fervently  desire  them  to  be  untrue ;  we  merely  allege 
them  as  specimens  of  Gavazzi's  book,  and  to  show  that  the  character 
of  the  late  popes  exhibits  another  and  more  repulsive  side  to 
onlookers,  than  that  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  so  i^tudiously  repre- 
sents. The  reign  of  Gregory  was  one  of  repression,  cruelty,  and 
misgovemment  m  every  shape,  of  oppressive  taxation  and  national 
debt,  and  yet  he  died  worth  a  (quarter  of  a  million  of  pounds  in 
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jewels  acquired  during  his  pontificate,  and  bequeathed  to  his  nephews 
a  patrimony  of  half  a  million.  This,  at  least,  we  presume,  is  un- 
disputed fact — one  scarcely  consistent  with  the  pretensions  of  a 
fiuocessor  of  the  fisherman.  Gavazzi*s  book  is  a  withering  exposure 
of  all  such  pretensions. 


General  Histort  of  thb  Christian  Religion  and  Church.  TVfinslated 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Aoffugtas  Neander  by  Joseph  Torrer,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vermont.  New  Edition,  with  a 
General  Index.  Volume  IX.  in  Two  Parts,  pp.  668.  London  :  1858.  (Bohn's 
Standard  Library,^ 

This  concluding  portion  of  Neander's  great  work  has  been  edited, 
since  his  decease,  by  his  friend  and  pupil,  Mr.  Schneider,  well 
known  as  the  editor,  in  tha  author's  life-time,  of  his  beautiful 
expository  works  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  the  Epistle  of 
James,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  In  the  preface,  Mr.  Schneider 
states,  in  a  very  straightforward  manner,  the  difficultiea  of  his  task, 
arising  from  the  imperfect  state  of  Neander's  manuscript  and  its 
frequent  illegibility.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he 
has  discharged  his  office  most  faithfully  and  efficiently ;  and  with 
every  drawback  unavoidably  belonging  to  a  posthumous  work,  these 
volumes  will  be  received  with  gratitude,  as  a  precious  bequest  from 
thevenerable  historian.  English  readers  will  turn  with  special  interest 
to  the  second  section  in  the  first  part,  on  the  reformatory  movement 
in  England.  To  this  succeeds  an  account  of  the  forerunners  of 
John  Huss,  in  Bohemia ;  and  in  the  second  part  we  have  an  ample 
narrative  of  the  career  of  that  illustrious  reformer,  extending  to 
nearly  two  hundred  pages.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  on  the 
possessors  of  the  former  volumes,  the  purchase  of  this  concluding 
portion  of  the  work.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring Mr.  Torrey's  translation  with  the  original,  but  abating  a 
slight  stiffness  in  the  phraseology,  which  from  our  own  experience 
we  know  is  not  easily  avoided,  and  judging  by  his  former  labours 
in  this  department,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  general  trust- 
worthiness and  ability  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task. 


Thb  Lite  and  Lvtters  or  John  Locke  ;  with  Extracts  from  his  Joarnal  and 
Common-place  Books.  By  Lord  King.  New  Edition,  with  a  General  Index. 
London  :  1858.    (Bohn's  Standard  Library.) 

AVk  are  not  sorry  that  the  ago  of  quarto  biographies  is  past ;  and  we 
thank  Mr.  Bohn  for  reY)ubU8hing  this  work,  which  originally 
appeared  about  thirty  years  ft8^»  ^^  *  ^°™^  bettor  suited  to  general 


for  his  moral  worth  as  *  ^)\  \^  *^**'n^^  ^^®  intellectual  eixuweuce.    "Wo 
find  from  the  preface  %  ^^-li^^^f^tomBhrnent  and  regrfit,  \\iat  several 
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of  Locke's  works  are  still  unpublished :  one  of  these  is  a  defence  of 
nonconformity,  in  answer  to  a  treatise  by  Stillingfleet — on  which 
Lord  King  strangely  remarks,  ^^  as  all  interest  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates  is  now  gone  by  (/),  it  would  be  useless  to  print  anything  except 
a  few  extracts  as  a  specimen."  We  hope  the  reception  given  to  this 
volume  will  induce  Mr.  Bohn  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  treatise, 
as  well  as  the  other  remains  of  this  great  English  thinker.  The 
Appendix  contains  some  curious  matter  on  domestic  and  foreign  affairs 
by  Locke's  cousin,  Lord  Chancellor  King.  Among  other  things  we  are 
told  (p.  481)  that  Queen  Caroline  maintained  in  part  her  ascendency 
over  her  royal  consort,  George  II.,  by  absolutely  countenancing 
and  encouraging  his  amours  with  German  mistresses ;  the  very  same 
queen,  be  it  observed,  who  delighted  in  being  a  spectator  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  theological  tournaments  between  Clarke  and  Berkeley, 
Hoadley  and  Sherlock,  and  who  appointed  the  author  of  the  '*  Ana- 
logy" to  be  clerk  of  the  closet,  commanding  his  attendance  every  even- 
ing from  seven  to  nine.   A  strange  thing  this  human  nature  of  oun ! 

''Old  Gingerbread"  and  the  Schoolboys.    By  the  Author  of  Willie's  Best. 
London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1858. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  story  for  little  boys,  inculcating  benevolent  feelings 
to  the  poor.  "Old  Gingerbread"  himself  supplies  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  a  kiss  for  a  blow.  There  are  four 
extremely  pretty  coloured  pictures  in  the  volume,  richly  worth  the 
price  of  the  whole  book. 

Belgium,  and  Up  and  Down  the  Rhine.    Metrical  Memorialt.    London : 
Nisbet  &  Co.     1858. 

A  SUNNY  memorial  indeed  of  a  pleasant  tour — the  record,  like  the 
journey  itself,  one  of  those  **  green  spots  that  bloom  on  the  desert  of 
life."  The  idea  is  novel  of  the  sonnet-tracing  traveller — a  blank 
page  being  left,  facing  each  poetical  effiision,  to  tempt  the  criticisms 
of  the  fastidious,  or  the  cuckoo-song  of  the  imitative.  The  sonnets 
are  of  all  complexions,  and  marked  by  refinement  and  pious  feeling. 
We  choose  one  of  the  merrier  sort : — 

BRUSSELS  TO  LILLE. 

BRADSHAW'S  RAILWAY  GUIDE. 

<<  I  have  some  memory  of  my  early  school ; 

It  does  not  need  to  say  how  long  ago  I 
And,  not  beine  idiotic,  or  a  fool, 

Leam*d  A,  B,  C,  as  most  joun^  urchins  do. 
I  dare  say  at  the  time  I  thought  it  tough. 

But  did  it ;  then  in  progress  working  on. 
Grammar,  French,  Latin,  Algebra,  and  stuff, 

With  Mathematics,  all  in  turn  were  done. 
Then  men  and  things,  life's  hardest  task  of  all ! 

Came,  trying  heart  and  head ;  and  thick  and  fast. 
Work  o'day  lessons — strifes  political ; 

And,  weary  toil  1  learning  t'  unlearn  the  past. 
Alasl  in  life's  full  prime,  I  ftil  and  fall. 

For  *  Dradhhaw '  boats  me  out  and  out  at  last  !'* 
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CVBTOsmsB  OF  HiBTOBT  ;  With  New  Lights.  A  Book  for  Old  and  Young.  By 
John  Timbs,  F.S.A.    London  :  Kent  and  Co. 

This  is  altogether  a  most  engaging  and  useful  little  publication,  in 
which,  historical  incidents  are  sketched  with  equal  accuracy  and 
liveliness.  To  any  of  our  readers  who  is  desirous  of  inspiring  any 
young  person  under  his  charge  with  a  taste  for  history,  or  (to  be 
sure  a  more  doubtful  purpose  than  the  former)  who  wishes  to  famish 
himself  with  a  stock  of  historical  anecdotes  and  curiosities,  we  can 
unhesitatingly  recommend  Mr.  Timbs'  volume. 

The  Tent  and  the  Khan  :  A  Joumej  to  Sinai  and  Palestine.  By  Robert  W. 
Stewart,  D.D.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Edinbargh  :  W.  Oliphant  & 
Sons. 

Sad  experience  has  made  most  critics  exceedingly  distrustful  of 
works  on  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Their  name  is  legion ;  and  their 
value,  if  we  except  the  questionable  qualification  of  seeing  one's 
lucubrations  in  black  print,  is  generally  very  small  indeed.  Few 
possess  the  needful  preparation  for,  or  the  faculty  or  the  means  of 
making  observations ;  fewer  still  have  the  talent  of  well  record- 
ing them.  No  doubt  a  visit  to  localities  with  which  associations  so 
sacred  are  connected  will  be  regarded  by  most  persons  as  an  era  or 
a  great  chapter  in  their  personal  history ;  interesting  and  important 
to  themselves  and  their  friends,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  public. 
However,  let  us  hope  the  evil  of  multiplied  accounts  of  tours  in  the 
East  is  abating.  No  doubt  **  the  trade  "  could  enlighten  us  on  the 
causes  of  this  improvement,  and  inform  us  how  many  prospects  of 
imparting  information  of  this  kind  have  been  prematurely  blighted 
by  cold  and  prosaio  calculations  carried  on  in  dingy  back  rooms. 

Entertaining  such  suspicions,  the  reader  will  scarcely  wonder 
that  we  should  have  addressed  ourselves  with  some  measure  of  fear 
to  the  book  before  us.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  many  and  great 
accomplishments  of  Dr.  Stewart,  and,  from  brief  personal  contact 
with  him,  of  his  vivacity  and  candour — invaluable  qualities  in  a 
traveller — we  were  not  prepared  to  find  all  our  apprehensions  so 
fully  dissipated,  and  our  hopes  so  far  surp€iBsed.  I)r.  Stewart  has 
furnished  us  with  a  volume  which  we  can  confidently  recommend 
both  to  the  student  and  to  the  traveller.  He  has  proved  himself  a 
careful  student,  a  painstaking  and  accurate  observer,  a  judicious 
and  trustworthy  narrator,  and — most  difiicult  of  all — a  not  un- 
successful explorer.  Besides,  he  has  thrown  a  peculiar  chami 
about  his  narrative.  The  most  dry  details  are  ht  up  by  anec- 
dote or  "  bon-iftotj'*  and  a  fascination  rarely  found  in  books  of  thifl 
class  hangs  about  almost  eveiything  he  records.  The  reader 
forgeta  that  he  sits  in  his  study ;  he  is  carried  on,  page  after  page, 
as  if  he  listened  to  an  oral  narrative,  or  saw  in  a  panorama  the 
scenes  described.  Nor  are  the  pictorial  details  over-crowded.  We 
only  state  our  serious  and  sober  conviction  when  (from  a  pretty 
extensive  acquaintance  with  this  class  of  literature)  we  assert  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive  books  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  perused.  Occasionally  Dr.  Stewart  differs  from  other 
explorers  m  the  identification  of  sacred  localities.    We  cannot  say 
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that  he  has  always  convinced  ns  of  the  correctnees  of  his  riewB. 
But  they  are  at  least  never  nrged  in  the  language  of  overweening 
confidence,  nor  are  they  undeserving  of  serious  attention  and  exa* 
mination.  Proportionately,  he  has  oestowed  most  labour  on  that 
part  of  his  volume  which  details  his  journey  through  the  Arabian 
desert.  As  a  devout  traveller,  he  makes  frequent  reference  not 
only  to  Scriptural  events  but  also  to  the  feelings  evolved  by  a  vitit 
to  such  localities.  But  all  this  is  done  in  language  modest  and  im- 
pressive, ccdculated  to  deepen  the  interest  of  the  reader,  and  to  throw 
additional  light  on  Scripture  narratives.  Another  featnie  which 
deserves  mention  is  that  our  author  carefully  abstains  from  theo- 
rising on  subjects  with  which  he  is  either  not  sufficiently  acquainted, 
or  on  which  we  possess  not  sufficient  information.  It  is  almost  a 
pity  that  Dr.  Stewart's  residence  at  Leghorn  had  deprived  him  <<f 
the  opportunity  of  *'  revising  the  press."  Had  this  been  poasible 
he  would  certainly  not  have  spoken  of  the  celebrated  Nestorian 
merchant  Cosmas  Indicopleastes,  whose  "  Topographia  Christianike  ** 
IS  the  great  authority  for  the  Christian  statistics  of  his  age  in  the 
East,  as  '*  an  Arab  merchant  named  Cosmas  IndicopUastesJ^ 

In  a  "  brief  notice  "  the  reader  will  not  expect  more  detailed  criti- 
cism, but  we  may  be  indulged  in  one  quotation — by  way  of  **  point- 
ing a  moral " : — 

'^  As  my  purse  is  by  no  means  of  plethorio  dimensions,  the  jonr- 
ney,  as  originally  planned,  was  to  be  confined  to  Palestine ;  but  on 
my  intention  becoming  known  accidentally  to  the  kind  relative  to 
whom  this  volume  is  dedicated  TLord  Blantyre),  he,  in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  insisted  on  bearing  the  whole  expense,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  journey  should  be  extended  to  £g}'pt  and  the  desert 
of  Sinai.  Though  no  man  shrinks  more  sensitively  than  that  noble- 
man from  hearing  his  generous  deeds  publicly  paraded,  it  would  be 
doing  violence  to  my  own  feelings  to  pass  this  one  over  unnoticed  ; 
and  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  withholding  an  example  which 
many  whom  God  has  blessed  with  abundant  means  mignt  iuiitutc 
with  great  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  congregations  to  which 
they  belong,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  their  clergyman  to 
complete  their  sacred  studies  by  a  personal  examination  of  Bible 
lands." 

The  STBAWBsaaT  Giiil.  Widi  other  ThonghU  and  Faneiet  in  Vcrw.  Bj  II.  M. 
Bathbone,  Authoress  of  "the  Diary  of  Lady  WiUoughby.**  tMidoB: 
Longman  and  Co. 

Simplicity  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  these  poems;  and  if«  in 
reading  them,  we  are  occasionally  inclined  to  think  it  carried  to 
excess,  our  disapproval  is  quickly  softened  as  we  come  upon  some 
delicate  and  tender  redeeming  touch.  Wordsworth  is  evidently  the 
favourite  poet  and  model  of  the  writer.  There  is  much  picturesque 
sketching  of  our  English  scenery  in  the  volume,  whicn  makes  it 
very  pleasant  reading.  Many  of  the  poems  are  founded  on  domestic 
incidents  and  relationships,  which,  though  naturally  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  family  of  the  writer,  wiB  doubtless  kindle  sym- 
pathetic feelings  in  hearts  awake  to  the  sweet  charities  of  lifo. 
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MKBtixn,  ex  noTitsima  reeentione  Frederici  A.  Paley,  aoeessit  Terbomm  qnfle 
pnecipne  notanda  sant  et  Dominum  index.  Gantabriguo :  Deighion,  Bell,  et 
Soc.    Londini :  Whittaker  et  Soe. ;  Bell  et  Daldy,  1858. 

Thih  is  the  first  volume  of  a  Beries  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
now  issuing  from  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  It  is  intended 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  cheapness  and  a  commodious  form 
with  a  well-printed  and  carefully-edited  text.  Judging  from  the 
specimen  before  us,  this  edition  of  the  classics  promises  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  of  a  pocket  size  that  has  yet  appeared. 


ScLBcnoNB  TBOM  TBS  CoRBB8Poin>ENCE  OF  R.  E.  H.  GBXTtoK,  Esq.  Edited 
by  the  Aathor  of  **  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."  New  Edition.  London :  Longman 
&  Co.     1858. 

W£  are  glad  to  find  that  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Greyson's  Corre- 
spondence has  been  called  for  within  little  more  than  twelve  months 
from  its  first  appearance.  As  we  took  an  early  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing our  opinion  of  its  merits,  we  shall  merely  give  an  extract 
or  two  from  the  editor's  preface  to  the  second  edition. 

*'  Few  books  recently  issued  from  the  press  have  evoked  more 
discordant  criticism  than  Mr.  Greyson*s  *  Letters.'     They  are  very 

•  amusing/  they  are  very  *  stupid,'  they  are  very  *  profound,'  they 
are  very  '  shallow.'  According  to  one  critic,  no  real  correspondence 
was  ever  so  dull ;  according  to  another,  equally  disposed  to  con- 
demn, though  on  other  grounds,  '  they  are  very  lively  and  pleasant 
reading.'  '  No,'  cries  a  third,  tather  notorious  for  sceptical  ten- 
dencies, and  shocked  at  Mr.  Greyson's  egregious  want  of  '  charity ' 
in  the  treatment  of '  secularism,'  they  are  '  too  ofiensive  to  be  dull,' 
forgetting  that  his  own  columns  too  often  prove  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible to  be  both.  If  you  believe  some  writers,  Mr.  Greyson's 
' Letters'  are  full  of  'wit,  logic,  and  imagination,'  to  a  degree  Mr. 
Greyson  himself  would  never  have  suspected,  except  for  such 
critical  aid.     If  you  believe    others,  his  reasonings  are  full  of 

*  shallow  sophisms,'  and  his  humour  and  wit  (such  as  they  are)  of 
the  most  contemptible  kind.  According  to  one,  nothing  can  be 
more  '  prosy '  than  Mr.  Greyson ;  according  to  another,  who  laughs 
at  the  critic  for  sayins  so,  few  writers  are  more  *  piquant  and  fresh.' 
His  style,  in  one  critic's  estimate,  is  '  genuine,  racy  English ;'  in 
that  of  another,  it  abounds  in  *  slip-slop'  and  *  balderdash,'  and  all 
sorts  of  vulgarisms.  In  short,  seldom  has  there  been  such  a  Babel 
of  criticism  as  this  poor  book  has  provoked."    Pp.  v.  vi. 

.    •    .    .    **  The  editor  was  one  day  expressing  to  a  friend  his 
amusement  at  the  strangejy^iscordant  opinions  of  the  press.    *  Do 
you  not  see  the  reason  of  'i  J*  w&b  the  reply ;  *  the  periodicals  that 
are  the  most  ^P7— tl^^.^^-gUltio  the  most  solemn  airs— are  those 
that  usually  advocate  jj^v    j^LftTitttt  opinions  on  religion ;  some  of 
them  are  of  distinctly  ?tjttjd'^|jftracter.    It  ia  the  thtdogy  of  "Mr. 
Greyson's  letters  that  j  \cAe^     give ;  and  thongli  sacVx  maUet  occu- 
pies but  a  thiid  or  flo    ^  ^  /i^^^ol®»  *"*  ^^^^  opinioxia^Tiot  y^tootib, 
are  attacked,  itwouli  ^fjjlfi     '"^^cient  to  mate  t\ieae  ^xiXKca  onigry* 
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even  if  the  literaiy  part  had  had  ten  times  the  merit :  for  there  are  no 
persons  so  thinnskinned,  when  their  opinions  are  attacked,  as  this 
class  of  men,  who  yet  would  fain  be  supposed  superior  to  all  such 
sensitiveness.' 

*'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  *  odium  theologicum '  is  apt  to  be 
bitter  enough  even  in  those  who  have  a  theology,  but  it  is  never  so 
bitter  as  in  those  who  have  none  I"    Pp.  viii.  ix. 


Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.    By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Eaton,  M.A,  of  Corpus Chiisti 

College,  Cambridge.    (Who  dedicates  this  work,  with  filial  regard,  to  his 
Father.)    London  :  James  Blackwood,  Paternoster  Row.     1858. 

There  is  not  much  in  this  little  book ;  but  what  is  in  it  is  good,  like 
the  contents  of  a  new-laid  egg.  The  object  of  the  author  is,  "to 
show,  by  new  evidence,  the  vastness  of  Shakespeare's  Bible  lore ;" 
and  this  he  does  by  citing  those  passages  from  Holy  "Writ  to  which 
the  poet  makes  allusion  in  his  dramas.  The  only  statement  of  the 
author  to  which  we  should  feel  disposed  to  demur  is,  that,  to  the 
Reformation,  all  the  credit  should  be  given  of  saturating  the  popular 
literature  of  this  country  with  knowledge  of  Scripture  facts.  Wow, 
it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that,  all  through  the  dark  ages, 
England  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  countries,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  religious ;  and,  further,  that  nearly  all  the  literature  of 
the  common  people,  though  not  the  simple  text  of  Scripture,  was 
largely  overlaid  with  Scripture  allusion  and  teaching.  At  the  same 
time,  we  gladly  and  thankfully  own  that,  to  the  Beformation  we 
are  indebted  for  a  free  and  open  Bible;  and,  to  the  fact  that 
Warwickshire  was  a  nest  of  Puritanism,  the  probability  that 
Shakespeare's  early  education  brought  him  under  the  most  salutary 
influences.  Mr.  Eaton's  book,  and  Mr.  Price's  Wisdom  of  Shakespeare^ 
will  prove  pleasant  companion-volumes  to  students  of  the  poet. 
One  of  the  novelties  of  Mr.  Eaton's  volume  is,  the  dedication  on  the 
title-page,  which  is  pleasant  to  observe  as  a  tribute  of  filial  affec- 
tion, although  unusual  in  its  position. 


Evenings  with  Jesus  ;  a  Series  of  Deyotional  Readings  for  the  Qoset  and  the 
Family.    By  the  late  William  Jay  of  Bath.    London  :  J.  K.  Shaw. 

Another  memorial  volume,  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
admirers  of  the  simplicity,  wisdom,  and  kindliness  which  distin- 
guiahed  the  venerable  William  Jay.  We  have  recognised  here  and 
there  some  sentences  very  characteristic,  both  in  thought  and 
expression,  of  their  author ;  and  though  the  ^'  readings  "  are  very  far 
from  being  all  equally  excellent,  none  can  be  read  without  profit. 


Songs  of  the  Niqht.    Dublin :  Dublin  Tract  Repository.    London  :  Wertheiu 
and  Macintosh. 

These  religious  poems — forming  a  small  pamphlet — are  replete 
with  good  and  soothing  Christian  thought,  clothed  in  musical  verse. 
They  will  be  acceptable  to  invalids  and  pei'sons  in  sorrow. 
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OuB  monthly  obronicle  has  usually  been  '*  of  the  earth,  earthy ;" 
but  for  once  emperors,  politicians,  and  ecclesiastical  potentates  sh^ 
give  precedence  to  a  "  heavenly  vision."  The  month  of  October, 
1858,  will  be  spoken  of  by  gi*ey-headed  men  sixty  or  seventy  years 
hence  as  the  month  of  the  *^  great  comet."  Our  readers  may  be 
grateful,  perhaps,  if  we  remind  them  of  two  or  three  important  facts 
respecting  the  illustrious  visitor  on  whose  fiery  presence  and  fierce 
retinue  all  England  has  of  late  been  gazing.  The  comet  was  dis- 
covered by  Donati,  a  Florentine  astronomer,  on  the  2nd  of  June 
last :  no  astronomical  predictions  had  prepared  the  world  for  its  ap- 
proach. At  the  date  of  its  discovery  it  was  228,000,000  miles  from 
the  earth ;  in  September  it  passed  within  the  earth's  orbit,  on  the 
11th  of  that  month,  and  was  only  55,000,000  miles  from  the  sun. 
The  average  length  of  its  tail  during  half  of  the  month  of  October 
was  40,000,000  miles ;  and  Mr.  Hind  informs  us  that  2495  years 
will  elapse  before  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  will  again  have  an 
opportunity  of  wondering  at  its  splendour.  Who  can  venture  to 
imagine  what  will  be  at  that  time  the  condition  of  our  planet  ? 
Will  it  still  be  oppressed  with  a  burden  of  ignorance,  folly,  misery, 
and  sin  ?  Will  the  great  battle  between  Christ  and  Satan  be  still 
raging  tumultuously  from  sea  to  sea  and  pole  to  pole  ?  Or  will  the 
"  elements  "  have  melted  before  then  with  a  "  fervent  heat,"  and  the 
regenerated  earth,  having  passed  through  a  baptism  of  fire,  be 
bathed  in  a  glory  whose  lustre  shall  quench  the  dim  radiance  of  the 
'*  wandering  star?"  Or  will  desolation  and  black  ruins  alone  be 
left  to  tell  where  once  the  sources  and  struggles  of  humanity  had 
place,  and  where  the  agency  and  death  of  One  in  whom  the  Finite 
and  the  Infinite  intermingled  were  awfully  accomplished  ?  '*  Who 
shall  live  when  these  things  shall  be  ?" 

Meanwhile  our  true  work  lies  in  making  this  bad  world  better — 
rebuking  its  sins,  instructing  its  ignorance,  and  consoling  its 
sorrows.  During  the  last  month  the  second  great  conference  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  has  been 
held,  from  whose  labours  some  help— -not,  perhaps,  so  gigantic  as  its 
ardent  friends  predict — may  be  fairly  anticipated  towards  the  doing  of 
this  work.  Lord  Brougham's  Address  on  Popular  Literature  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  significant  part  of  the  proceedings :  we  like  his 
lordship's  generous  appreciation  of  the  real  merit  of  many  of  the  cheap 
serials,  and  wish  we  could  honestly  join  bim  in  his  fearlessness 
about  the  moral  influence  of  some  that  have  the  largest  circulation. 
It  is  not  gross,  palpable  immorality  that  corrupts  our  popular  perio- 
dicals, but  a  looseness  and  feebleness  of  moral  correction,  and  a 
pandering  to  an  unhealthy  and  most  degrading  craving  for  the 
pleasures  of  intellectual  excitement,  associated  with  an  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  to  pay  the  lawful  and  natural  price  for  it.     The 
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real  student  enjoys  an  intellecttial  exhilaration  as  the  reward  of  his 
mental  labour,  just  as  the  actiTe,  vigorous  man  gets  a  quicker  pabe 
and  a  brighter  eye  and  more  joyous  spirits  as  the  reward  of  his 
muscular  exertion ;  the  patrons  of  much  of  our  cheap  literature,  like 
the  drunkard,  try  to  get  their  pleasure  by  the  easier  process  of  dimm 
drinking ;  and  a  wretchedly  morbid  condition  of  intellect  and  heart 
is  the  just  and  inevitable  penalty. 

The  bishops  have  been  unusually  interesting  of  late.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  has  denounced  the  confessional,  and  our  ancient 
friend  of  Exeter  has  been  proving  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
that  his  ** ruling  passion"  is  likely  to  be  ** strong  in  death.**  His 
lordship  has  been  obliged  at  last  to  consecrate  the  cemetery  at 
Tiverton,  although  the  wall  which  he  thought  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  peace  and  sanctity  of  the  church's  dead  from  the  unhal- 
lowed dust  of  infidels  and  dissenters  has  not  been  erected.  A  boun- 
dary there  is,  according  to  parliamentaiy  requirement,  but  an  efleo 
tual  bulwark  has  not  been  provided.  His  lordship,  however,  was 
only  the  more  earnest  in  maintaining  the  invisible  and  spiritual 
distinction  between  hallowed  and  unhallowed  ground*  Terrible 
visions  seem  to  have  haunted  his  aged  vision  concerning  the  horrore 
that  might  be  witnessed  at  some  future  time  on  the  turf  which  baa 
not  been  sanctified  by  his  mysterious  benediction.  And  yet  we  sup* 
pose  that  the  grass  is  as  green,  and  that  the  dewdrops  are  as  bright, 
that  the  bee  hums  as  merrily  over  the  flowers,  and  that  the  flower* 
themselves  are  as  graceful  in  form,  and  have  tints  as  delicate,  in  the 
ground  the  bishop  has  never  blessed,  as  within  the  happy  limits 
which  all  nonconformist  heretics  are  forbidden  to  transgress.  We  shall 
be  comforted  if  sunlight  and  shower,  the  symbols  of  God's  benedio- 
tion,  still  descend  on  the  mtves  of  our  friends  who  sleep  in  Jesus, 
though  the  benediction  of  the  bishop  is  denied  them.  We  tru^t 
that  none  of  the  vials  of  vitriol  which  his  lordship  poured  out  on 
the  unconsecratcd  soil  mingled  their  contents  with  the  graciooa 
influences  which  were  meant  to  distil  on  the  neighbouring  earth. 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  has  been  fully  installed  as  Regent,  and  the 
reactionary  policy  of  the  late  ministry  will  now  be  effectually 
checked  and  reverf^ed. 

We  entreat  our  readers  to  give  an  honest  and  careful  peruaal  to 
Lord  Canning's  defence  of  his  policy  in  Oude.  For  ourselves,  we 
had  a  perfect  conviction  before  we  read  it  that  the  proclamation 
which  called  forth  the  Kllcnborough  despatch  was  both  expedient 
and  just;  but  we  rejoice  that  the  governor-general  has  been  able, 
with  such  admirable  temper,  such  firmness  and  modesty,  to  meet  and 
crush  the  insolent  and  wicked  manifesto  which  was  intended  to 
drive  him  from  power.  Jjord  Canning  may  rest  secure  that  hist4>iy 
will  do  honour  both  to  his  government  and  to  his  noble  defence 
of  it. 
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AnT.  I.— DANTE. 

1.  Im  Diviiia  Commsdia  di  Dante  Alighien\    rulotta  a  miglior  lezione. 

Da  G.  B.  Niccolini,  Gino  Capponi,  Giuseppo  Borghi  e  Frut- 
tuoso  Becchi.  Secondo  TEdizione,  Fiorentina,  18;$9.  Parigi: 
presso  La  vedova  Thieriot,  Libraia,  Strada  pavee-Saint- Andre. 

2.  The  Life  ami  Times  of  Dante.    By  R.  Do  Vericour.     London : 

J.  F.  Hope.     1858. 

3.  Dante  Trandated  into  English  Verse.     By  J.  C.  Wright,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition.  lUu8- 
trated  with  engravings  on  steel,  after  designs  by  Flaxman. 
London :  H.  G.  Bohn.     1857. 

The  person  of  whom  Buskin  thus  writes : — *'  I  think  that  the 
central  man  of  all  the  world,  as  representing  in  perfect  balance 
the  imaginative,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties,  all  at  their 
hi{];faest,  is  Dante ;"  and  whom  Paul  Jovius,  in  more  measured 
eulogy,  calls  "  primus  Italorum,"  may  well  bo  considered  worthy 
of  occasioual  review,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his 
merits  before  each  succeeding   ^neration.      But  besides  the 
general  license  which  such  a  consideration  would  furnish  for  the 
course  we  are  now  pursuing,  we  have  a  special  challenge  to 
write  about  this  great  poet  in  the  publication  of  the  very  recent 
Life  and  Times  cf  Dante,  at  the  head  of  our  article,  addressing 
itsolf  with  emphasis  to  tbo  0ien  of  the  present  time,  as  Count 
Balbo*s  memoir,  so  lately  ^  1839,  claimed  the  attention  of  a 
somewhat  earlier  audit/        JJot  oidy  has  DauWs  WTv^wrelleled 
genius  supplied  a  ^^li^'j^^  pante9ca,  but  that  wom.  contains 
probably  a  larger  ^'^bf^^^fi^  jts  peculiar  literatwe,    ^y.  ^^V 
other  author  since  the  \     o^    A\  centurv  has  Ixivit'^^^'^^'^^^  ^ 
N.S.— VOL.  IV.  V  ^^^^  '  ^^ 
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call  into  existence.  So  early  and  so  surpassing  was  the  poet's 
fame,  that  his  later  contemporaries  were  employed  to  lectnre 
publicly  on  his  CommecUa,  in  the  towns  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
Bologna,  and  Piacenza,  while  that  poem  furnished  texts 
for  countless  homilies  delivered  in  solemn  cathedrals,  at  the 
great  festiyals  of  the  Church.  We  shall  be  doing  a  service  to 
many  readers  by  inviting  their  attention  to  the  leading  facts  in 
the  history  of  this  remaiable  personage,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  shall  display  the  merits  of  Professor  Vericour's  comprehensive 
and  eloquent  memoir. 

The  fruitless  passion  of  the  great  poet  for  his  lost  love,  sung 
as  it  has  been  in  such  melodious  numbers,  no  less  than  his 
surpassing  genius,  has  enshrined  him  for  ever  in  the  world's 
heart,  and  Beatrice  shares  with  Dante  the  crown  of  immortal 
celebrity  won  by  his  devotion  to  her  beauty. 

The  love  of  this  strong,  clever,  and  busy  man,  throughout  the 
course  of  his  active  and  suffering  life,  for  the  flame  oi  liis  boy- 
hood— the  little  Beatrice,  his  neighbour's  daughter,  who  was,  at 
eight  years  old,  in  the  words  of  Boccaccio,  "  besides  being  so 
beautiful,  so  full  of  goodness  and  sweetness  that  she  was  con- 
sidered by  many  as  a  little  angel,"  has  in  it  something  strangely 
attractive,  and  more  which  attests  the  refinement  of  this  life- 
long passion. 

"  The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  that  story's  purity." 

Well  might  it  be  associated  with  all  that  the  poet  had  of 
religion.  Well  might  heaven  and  hell,  the  ail-enchaining 
mysteries  of  future  being,  and  the  grave  thoughts  that  make 
their  home  in  philosophic  minds,  link  themselves  on  to  the 
spiritual  and  unearthly  love  cherished  for  this  almost  angelic 
woman.  She  rose  a  morning  star  upon  his  childhood  and 
claimed  his  homage,  and  the  vesper  of  his  life's  day  found  him 
true  to  her  worship.  She  seated  herself  in  the  empire  of  his 
heart  amid  the  earliest  pulses  of  its  passions,  when  love  must 
have  been  rather  a  boyish  liking  than  either  animal  instinct  or 
reasonable  sentiment,  and  she  remained  ^'lord  of  his  bosom's 
throne"  till  the  throne  itself  crumbled  under  the  touch  of 
"Decay's  effacing  fingers."  The  fountain  of  his  matm^  life 
reflected  the  same  sky  as  did  the  pellucid  waters  of  his  youth, 
and  he  who  looked  down  into  it  saw  the  same  azure  depth  of 
firmament  mirrored  there — ^the  same  planets  career  in  the  same 
measureless  arena — the  same  cynosure  of  tranquil  beauty  dazsle 
the  eye  and  enslave  tlie  heart. 

That  love  of  his  which  knew  no  change  lias  more  than  all  the 
purity  of  the  drop  of  quintessential  dew,  which  the  first  hour  of 
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summer  twilight  distfla  into  the  ctip  of  the  candescent  lily,  a 
dranglit  of  intoxication  for  the  nymph  of  the  flower,  a  perfumed 
hath  for  Titania  herself.  Nd  grave  reviewer  need  be  ashamed 
to  write  thus,  when  Dante  speaks,  in  his  Vita  Nuova,  with  such 
reverence  of  his  dead  love  :— 

*•  This  lovely  lady,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the  preceding 
sentences,  gained  such  favour  with  all  persons,  that  when  she 
passed  in  the  street  people  ran  to  see  her,  which  gave  me  marvel- 
lous delight.  And  when  she  was  near  any  one,  she  inspired  his 
heart  with  such  reverence  that  he  dared  not  raise  his  eyes,  nor 
return  her  greeting ;  and,  if  any  disbelieves  in  this,  many  who  have 
experienced  it  could  bear  witness  to  its  truth.  And  thus  she  passed 
on,  crowned  and  clothed  with  meekness,  and  showing  no  exultation 
nt  what  she  saw  and  heard.  Many  used  to  say,  after  she  had  passed 
by,  *  She  is  not  a  wman^  hut  one  of  tlie  beautiful  angels  ofheacen,^  Others 
would  say,  '  She  is  a  miracle, — Blessed  he  our  Lord^  whose  handiu)ork  is  so 
beautiful  r" 

Loval  to  that  love  till  his  latest  breath,  she  formed  the  romance 
of  his  life,  the  theme  of  his  song,  the  purifier  of  his  thoughts,  the 
nurse  of  his  religion,  and  his  guide  to  Paradise.  Near  the  close 
of  the  last  work  of  his  pen,  he  thus  apostrophises  the  glorified 
spirit  of  his  love : — 

"  A  slave  before.  Thou  hast  released  me — TIjou, 
By  every  art  and  mode  that  could  be  tried, 
Did*8t  win  the  freedom  that  I  cherish  now. 
Continue  thy  beneficence  to  me, 
So  that  my  soul,  which  Thou  hast  purified, 
May  lose  its  mortal  bonds,  approved  by  thee. 
My  prayer  thus  ended,  she,  with  smiling  face. 
Seemed  to  behold  me  where  she  sate  removed, 
Then  tum*d  unto  the  Eternal  Fount  of  Grace." — Par.  xxxi.  85. 

A  consecutive  history  of  Dante  of  any  fulness  is  impossible, 
from  the  meagreness  of  the  details  of  his  life.  The  poet,  but 
not  the  man,  lives  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  too  many  of  the  sons  of  the  Muses,  is  only  charged 
with  the  recollection  of  two  things,  his  misfortunes  and  his 
verses.  Thus  much  and  no  more  we  know — ^that  Dante's  father 
was  a  jurisconsult  by  profession,  who  on  his  marriage  with  a 
second  wife,  a  certain  Donna  Bella,  but  of  what  family  is  not 
known,  became  the  father  of  the  poet  in  May  1265.  The  infant 
son  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni^  in  Florence,  by 
the  name  of  Durante,  shortened  by  himself  and  friends  after- 
wards to  Dante.  The  family  claimea  a  lloman  descent,  and  was, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  respectable,  long  domiciled  in 
Florence,  and  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  politics  of  the  day  to 
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suffer  exile  for  tlieir  opinions.  They  adhered  to  the  Guelf  cause, 
or  the  French  side  of  native  policy,  and  Bellincione,  the  poet's 
grandfether,  had  been  banished-  from  the  city  in  1260  by  the 
victorious  Ghibellines,  In  some  way  not  accounted  for, 
Dante's  father  was  nevertheless  residing  in  Florence  at  the  time 
of  the  poet's  birth,  fgr  he  himself  declares  that  he  was  baptized 
in  Florence.  Predicting  for  himself  a  triumphant  return  to  the 
city,  he  says : — 

"  Con  altra  voce  omai,  con  altro  vello 
Bitomero  poeta,  ed  in  sul  fonte 
Del  mio  battesmo  prendero  il  cappello." — Par,  xxv.  8. 

In  the  year  1267,  two  years  after  Dante's  birth,  the  tide  of 
politics  turned  in  Florence,  owing  to  foreign  intervention,  and 
the  Guelfs  were  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  the  Ghibellines 
being  in  their  turn  excluded  from  the  city  and  its  government. 
Of  these  vicissitudes  the  boy  of  whom  we  write  knew  nothing 
during  their  occurrence ;  but  as  all  his  family  belonged  to  the 
Guelf  faction,  thw  must  have  tended  to  the  welfare  of  the 
AUghieri  family.  The  youth  was  trained  liberally,  and  displayed 
the  utmost  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  letters.  Amongst  his 
preceptors  is  especially  noted  Brunette  Latini,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  employed  in  important  offices  by 
his  native  city  in  its  intercourse  with  other  states.  For  many 
years  he  was  notary,  secretary,  and  syndic  of  the  republic  He 
composed  verses  in  his  native  tongue,  and  was  a  distinguished 
Latin  scholar  likewise.  Under  such  auspices,  the  son  of  a 
scholar,  and  surrounded  by  scholarly  influences,  Dante  could 
scarcely  fail  to  become  a  barque  so  well  freighted  for  the  voyi^ 
of  life  as  he  became ;  for  even  ordinary  industry,  (ipart  from 
genius,  must  have  laid  up  large  accumulations  of  learning  amid 
such  circumstances  as  these. 

The  education  of  Dante  embraced  the  trivium  and  quadrivium 
of  his  day,  or  the  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics 
included  in  the  shorter  course ;  and  arithmetic,  geometry,  music, 
and  astronomy  in  the  larger.  These  constituted  as  regolariy 
the  education  of  a  scholar  in  the  middle  ages,  as  what  is  called 
a  university  education  does  that  of  a  scholar  now.  Under  the 
head  of  grammar  came  the  Latin  language,  with  its  literature — 
at  that  period,  and  especially  in  Italy,  having  somewhat  the  cur- 
rency of  a  vernacular — ^being  the  common  medium  of  communi- 
cation amongst  all  educated  persons  of  the  slightest  pretensions 
to  learning.  And  in  these  our  poet  profited  oeyona  many  his 
equal;  for,  apart  from  his  poeticcd  faculty  and  fine  natural 
abilities,^  we  have  proof  that  in  all  matters  of  scholarship  he  was 
distinguished  amongst  his  contemporaries  for  his  eminence  and 
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soundness  of  attainment  His  Latin  treatises  are  composed  in  a 
good  style,  as  well  as  his  epistles^  and  remain  for  our  inspection 
in  proof  of  varied  and  solid  acquisitions  in  the  schools.  It  is 
well  known  that  Dante  designed  originally  to  compose  his  great 
I)oem  in  Latin,  the  first  three  stanzas  of  which  attempt  alone 
remain  to  us,  awaking  no  regrets  that,  in  the  transcriber's  phrase, 
cetera  desitnt : — 

^^  Ultima  rcgna  canam  fiuido  contermina  mundo, 
Spiritibus  quae  lata  patent,  quse  prsemia  solvant, 
Pro  moritiii  cuique  suis  data  logo  Tonantis." 

That  sucli  a  project  as  this  should  have  been  nursed  in  his 
brain  is  no  wonaer  when  we  recollect  that  Petrarch,  his  senior 
contemporary,  wrote  so  much  in  Latin,  deriving  his  inspiration 
from  a  kindred  fountain  with  Dante's,  namely,  the  poems  of  the 
Mantuan  bai*d.  It  is  stated  that  Dante's  studies  were  prose- 
cuted in  the  universities  of  Padua  and  Bologna  as  well  as  in 
Florence,  the  first  named  of  these  having  always  borne  a  high 
reputation  for  le^  studies.  We  trust  his  teachers  were  as  much 
the  better  for  nis  honorarium  as  the  student  was  for  their 
instruction,  and  that  he  left  no  starving  professors  to  bewail  the 
traditional  poverty  of  their  pupils,  and  the  consequent  hardship 
of  their  own  lot,  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  schools :  scholarea 
non  sunt  bom  pagatores ;  quia  volunt  scire,  sed  nolunt  solvere. 
From  the  days  of  Dante  untu  now  a  chronic  plethora  of  the  purse 
has  been  one  of  the  lurest  ailments  of  bookish  men. 

As  might  be  surmised,  the  love  of  Dante  for  music  wa&  an 
early  characteristic — an  instinct  with  the  Italians  as  a  race,  a  pas- 
fedon  with  individuals.  Hence  the  Sonnetti  and  other  verse  com- 
positions of  our  bard,  which  we  simply  read  for  the  rhythm  and 
admire  for  the  sentiment,  were  A\Titten  for  and  set  to  music,  and 
were  sung  as  commonly  as  with  us  the  melodies  of  Moore  and 
the  ballacb  of  Balfe.  A  soul  for  music  is  certainly  one  of  the 
first  accomplishments  of  the  man  of  verse — and  Dante  evidently 
had  it,  as  well  as  the  practical  skill  which  science  and  studv 
impart  His  lot  was  cast  in  sunny  days,  as  far  as  regards  his 
course  of  education,  and  the  influences,  literary  and  artistic, 
which  surrounded  him.  Poets  and  musicians  nurtured  his  sensi- 
bilities with  song,  while  painters  and  sculptors  educated  his  eye 
to  the  undcrstanoing  of  aU  that  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  out- 
ward world — ihe  world  of  colour  and  form.  Orlandi  and  Guide 
Cavalcanti,  with  a  wbol^^  rhP^  ^^  singers  beiddes,  imtiated  him 
from  his  earhest  yearj^  ^  ^^  numbers  of  the  tuneful  art;  and 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  f  IH  ^,  ^^gte  for  the  pictoresqne  \fj  tiieit 
graphic  delineations.  ^^  Jji^  Jiuses  seemed  to  m&Ss.Q  Ynm  their 
care;  and  if  postenK  ^jj  i^^gked  for  its  v^r^ct^  ^oxiX^i  ttvow 
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(hat  their  pains  were  repaid  by  the  result  of  their  combined 
tuition  being — ^a  Dante. 

As  to  personal  appearance,  we  must  not  think  of  our  Dante  as 
in  Q,ny  sort  a  belltia  homo,  a  mere  beautiful  animaL  We  reserve 
that  characteristic  for  your  Absaloms,  your  Hephaestions,  your 
Antinous'  of  doubtful  reputation,  brilliajit  as  the  butterfly,  but  as 
light ;  yet  was  he  not  destitute  of  nature's  letters-commendatCNy 
01  becoming  and  manly  grace,  with  an  addition  of  regard  to  the 
exterior  man,  such  as  became  a  person  of  nice  and  damty  habits. 
The  following  portrait  of  the  poet  is  due  to  a  contemporary : — 

"He  was  very  neat  in  his  person,  of  a  middle  height,  and  of  a 
pleasing  appearance,  but  extremely  grave.  He  spoke  rarely  and 
slowly ;  but  his  replies  showed  much  subtlety.  Nor  did  he  shut 
himself  up  in  literary  inactivity,  nor  deprive  himself  of  the  society 
of  the  day ;  but,  living  and  conversing  with  other  youths  of  his  age, 
hfi  became  well-mannered  and  brave,  and  skilled  in  every  youthful 
exercise.  Nor  did  he  absent  himself  from  general  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-citizens.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  that,  studying  as  he 
did  constantly,  no  one  would  have  supposed  that  he  studied  at  all, 
from  his  gay  manner  and  youthful  conversation.  Q'his  gives  me  au 
opportunity  of  reproving  an  error  which  belongs  to  many  of  the 
ignorant,  who  suppose  no  one  to  be  studious  who  does  hot  shut  him- 
self up  in  solitude  and  inactivity ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  never  knew  one 
of  those  who  put  on  such  a  mysterious  air  of  learning,  and  secluded 
themselves  from  intercourse  with  men,  who  knew  more  than  their 
letters.  A  great  and  lofty  mind  does  not  need  such  penances ;  but 
it  is  a  (Certain  and  tnie  conclusion,  that  those  who  do  not  show 
what  they  are  soon,  will  never  show  it  at  all :  so,  to  estrange  them- 
selves from  others,  and  to  forsake  the  intercourse  of  men,  is  only 
the  part  of  those  who,  from  their  low  understandings,  are  not  fit  to 
learn  anything." 

Bravo,  biographer !  and  bravo  more  truly  his  hero !  Leonardo 
has  his  sly  bits  for  the  pretentious  pedants  of  Florence — ^a  race 
that  has  had  its  representatives  in  all  time — the  men  who  fancy 
that  the  frown  makes  the  philosopher,  the  cowl  the  monk — and 
pante  had  his  lofty,  innate  scorn  of  all  shams,  as  became  a  true 
gentleman  and  a  Christian.  He  would  be,  not  seem,  a  scholar ; 
fight  in  the  field  as  well  as  pray  on  the  mount.  He  felt  duty 
was  only  half  done  in  the  closet ;  that  the  council-chamber,  the 
'Change,  tlie  mart,  demanded  his  endeavours.  The  muse  of 
actiye  life  secured  his  homage  as  w^ell  as  the  muse  of  contempla- 
tion, ftnd  both  sides  of  his  nature  were  complete.  Not  long  after 
the  time  to  which  this  description  refers,  the  battie  of  Campaldino 
took  place,  in  the  year  1289,  on  St.  Barnabas'  day,  in  which 
Pante  himself  fought.  Dante,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  an 
account  of  this  engagement,  with  a  plan  of  it^  expre^^y  mention- 
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ing  that  he  had  fought  there.  With  amazing  frankness,  the 
poet  in  another  letter  confesses  to  certain  unpleasant  sensations 
awakened  at  the  si^ht  of  cold  steel  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  tne  highest  heroic  emotions, 
but  which  are  very  natural,  we  presume,  and  more  general  than 
is  apknowledged  by  the  actors  in  the  fray.  Writing  a  long  time 
afterwards  of  this  occurrence,  he  says— -r 

*'  Ten  years  had  already  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Campaldino, 
in  which  the  Ghibelline  party  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
where  I  found  myself  not  a  child  in  war,  and  where,  in  the  yarious 
casualties  of  the  battle,  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  fear,  and  in  the  end 
extreme  joy." 

Neither  love  nor  valour  had  such  ascendancy  over  his  nature  as 
to  render  him  insensible  to  the  comforts  of  a  whole  skin,  and 
nature's  usual  allotment  of  limbs  and  features.  Even  though 
pension  may  have  followed  mutilation  in  those  days  as  well  as 
m  ours,  Dante,  we  presume,  would  dispense  with  the  florins  for 
the  s^e  of  his  full  complement  of  inches,  and  deem  poverty 
from  lacking  a  pike-thrust  in  his  eye  amply  compensated  by 
escaping  the  peculiarity  of  the  monoculous.  Valour  is  a  capital 
thing  in  the  character  and  career  of  a  hero,  and  the  man  is  only 
half  a  man  who  wholly  wants  it;  but  Valour  matched  with 
Discretion  is  none  the  less  true,  while  it  is  thus  more  human, 
forcible,  and  efficient. 

The  romance  of  the  poet's  life  begins  early,  with  his  boyish 
passion  for  his  neighbour,  Beatrice,  or  Joici  PortinarL  Her  father, 
a  wealthy  citizen,  occupied  the  isame  quarter  of  the  city  as  Dante's 
father,  and  the  young  inamorato,  of  the  mature  age  of  nine 
years,  enjoyed  natural  if  not  frequent  opportunities  of  associating 
>vith  the  maiden,  who  had  barely  completed  her  eighth.  In  his 
Vita  Nuova,  written  after  her  decease,  ne  describes  the  course  of 
his  early  passion,  consequent  on  his  first  interview  with  her : — 

''  She  appeared  to  me  dressed  in  that  most  noble,  humble,  and 
honourable  colour,  scarlet,  girded  and  ornamented  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  her  youthful  age.  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say,  that  at 
that  moment  the  spirit  of  life,  which  dwells  in  the  most  secret 
chambei-s  of  our  hearts,  began  to  tremble  so  violently  within  me, 
that  I  felt  it  dreadfully  in  every  pulse.  From  that  day  forward,  I 
say,  Love,  to  which  it  was  thus  early  espoused,  ruled  my  soul,  and 
he,  Love,  began  to  asnume  over  me  so  much  ascendancy  and  so 
much  authority,  by  my  imagination  giving  him  the  power,  that  I 
submitted  implicitly  to  his  desires." 

A  second  fy(Ui^  interview  ^t  a  wid^  interval  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— 
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• 

''After  BO  many  days  had  passed,  after  the  above-mentioned 
apparition  of  this  most  lovely  one,  that  the  nine  years  were  exactly 
completed,  it  so  happened  that,  at  the  end  of  these  days,  this 
admirable  lady  appeared  to  me,  clothed  in  a  habit  of  the  purest 
white,  between  two  gentlewomen  of  more  advanced  age;  and, 
passing  through  the  street,  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  where  I 
stood,  full  of  fear,  and,  through  her  ineffable  courtesy,  she  greeted 
me ;  and  this  had  such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  it  seemed  that  I  had 
reached  the  furthest  limits  of  blessedness ;  and,  since  that  was  the 
first  time  that  her  words  had  met  my  ears,  I  felt,  such  sweet  delight, 
that,  like  one  intoxicated,  I  separated  myself  from  society.  I  took 
refuge  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber,  where  I  was  able  to  think  of 
this  most  courteous  one ;  and,  thinking  of  her,  a  sweet  sleep  fell 
upon  me,  in  which  a  wonderful  vision  appeared  to  me.  And, 
thinking  over  what  had  happened  to  me,  I  proposed  to  let  many 
celebrated  Trouv^res  of  that  time  hear  about  it ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
I  had  already  acquired  the  art  of  putting  words  into  rhyme,  I 
proposed  to  write  a  sonnet,  in  which  I  greeted  all  the  loyal  subjects 
of  love ;  and,  begging  them  to  give  their  opinion  of  my  vision,  I 
described  to  them  what  I  had  seen  in  my  sleep ;  and  I  then  com- 
posed this  sonnet — a  ciascim  aima presa,  e gentU  core" 

The  which  signal  effort  of  Dante's  youthful  muse,  we  may 
Anglicise  after  the  following  rough  fashion : — 

^*  To  every  soul,  in  gentle  model  cast, 

Into  whose  hands  this  ditty  shall  descend, 

Interpretation  of  its  lay  to  lend. 
Health  in  the  name  of  love,  the  Protoplast ! 
A  third  part  of  the  houi-s  had  almost  pass*d, 

"When  at  their  brightest  in  their  courses  bend 

The  stars,  when  love,  the  universal  friend, 
Such  vision  show'd  as  struck  my  soul  aghast ! 
Glad  the  young  savage  seem'd,  as  close  he  dappM 

His  fingers  round  my  heart ;  my  Fair  appearu 
Laid  on  his  arm  asleep,  in  mantle  wrapt. 

While,  with  my  heart,  he  fed  her,  which  he  tears ; 
Submiss  my  heart's  blood  at  his  hand  she  lapp*d — 

This  done,  I  saw  him  go  his  way  in  tears !" 

This  has  been  strangely  deemed  the  production  of  a  boy  of  nine 
years  of  age,  whereas,  whatever  may  be  the  ambiguity  in  the 
account  of  its  composition,  the  second  of  these  si^al  interviews 
with  the  lady  of  his  affections,  must  have  been  nine  years  after 
the  first,  or  when  he  was  eighteen.  Their  education  and  cir* 
cumstances  would  preclude  much  intercourse  during  the  interval, 
the  young  lady  being  brought  up  probably  in  a  convent,  and 
Dante  himself  at  the  university.  The  Vita  moreoyer,  writteu 
ten  or  twenty  years  after  the  incidents  narrated,  after  death  too 
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had  sublimed  and  sainted  the  object  of  his  affection,  is  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  a  record  of  what  ho  supposed  he  felt,  or  it  bad 
been  natural  to  feel,  than  what  he  actually  had  felt  on  the  occa- 
sions specified.  Abating  the  Turneresque  glow  that  colours 
every  ooject  and  feeling  seen  in  the  brilliant  sunset  of  memory, 
we  must  allow  that  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  was  maae 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young  enthusiastic  student  by  the  charms 
of  the  lovely  Beatrice  rortmari. 

But  that  love  was  never  destined  to  be  returned.  By  the 
time  this  often-sung  and  much-loved  lady  reached  twenty-one 
years,  we  find  her  tne  wife  of  a  certain  laught,  named  Messer 
Simone  de'  Bardi.  And  therein  perhaps,  as  m  the  kindred  case 
of  Petrarch,  lay  the  immortality  of  the  poet's  passion. 

* 

**  Love  fed  upon  smiles,  like  the  smiles  will  depart ; 
But  the  love  bom  of  sorrow,  like  soitow  is  tnio." 

If  the  element  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  question  be  withdrawn, 
there  is  an  assertion  of  a  serious  truth  implied  in  the  words  of 
the  modem,  who  asks — 

"  Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife. 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ?*' 

The  repose  of  possession  lacks  the  stir  and  stimulus  of  desu*e. 
Bepose  is  as  fatal  to  poetry  as  indolence  to  enterprise. 

**  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  vorong ; 
They  Icam  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." 

Emotion  is  essential  to  true  poetry,  making  the  absence  of 
emotion  death.  The  deeper  tlie  pain  too,  the  sweeter  the  son^, 
like  the  fabled  thorn  in  the  breast  of  the  nightingale.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  it  should  be  so,  and  experience  confirms  it ;  thus 
without  any  derogation  from  the  domestic  character  of  those 
poets  who  sing  of  love,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  love  which  is 
a-seeking  shall  elicit  more  poetical  strains  than  the  love  which 
is  caught.  A  hopeless  passion,  like  that  for  a  dead  Beatrice,  will 
have  either  of  two  effects  as  it  acts  upon  different  natures — it 
will  either  extinguish  it  in  its  very  hopelessness,  or  it  will  gather 
the  chami  of  eternity  round  the  feeling  of  time,  and  wul  say, 
with  the  modem  poet  amid  the  pangs  of  oereavement,  that — 

•*  By  the  death-blow  of  his  •  hope ' 
His  *  memory '  immortal  gi*cw." 

SufRce  it  to  say  that  tlius  it  oi)erated  with  our  Dante,  whose 
Beatrice  migrated  amongst  the  blessed  in  June  1290,  and  left 
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the  bereaved  poet,  not  the  perplexities  of  an  eartMy  love,  but  the 
purity  of  a  heavenly  reminiscence.  So  long  as  Beatrice  lived, 
nothing  could  be  more  spiritual  than  the  Jrlatonic  passion  he 
indulged  for  her,  for  they  had  broken  off  even  the  distant 
courtesies  of  mere  acquaintance,  and  met  as  strangers.  Like 
some  "  most  crystal-guarded  shrine,"  she  was  "  worshipped  at 
holy  distance ;"  nevertheless  even  this  kind  of  admiration  gained 
no  little  by  the  transfer  of  his  lady-love  "  within  the  veil,  within 
the  veil :"  the  flesh  was  no  loiter  associated  with  her  image, 
she  was  become  etherealised  to  his  enamoured  imagination. 

On  the  occurrence  of  this  great  grief,  Dante  solaced  himself  as 
best  be  might  with  verses,  philosophy,  and  religion.  There 
seems  some  ground  for  believing  tlmt  he  adopted  the  initiator}- 
rules  of  the  brothers-minor,  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  either  at 
this  or  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the  words  of  the  sixteenth  canto 
of  the  Inferno  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  monastic  girdle  of 
their  order : — 

'*  lo  aveva  una  corda  intomo  cinta." 

But  matrimony  also  came  with  its  cares  and  its  joys  to  dissipate 
the  intensity  of  his  grief,  although  not  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of  his  buried  love.  In  or  about  the  year  1293,  the  poet  wedded 
Genmia  Donati,  a  member  of  one  of  the  leading  Guelf  families  of 
Florence,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  one  of  them  endowed 
with  the  immortal  name,  Beatrice.  On  the  head  of  his  mar- 
ried life  we  have  few  records  of  a  trustworthy  character ;  but 
Boccaccio's  reflections  would  intimate  that  the  consolation  de- 
rived from  this  step  was  not  in  proportion  to  its  inconveniences. 
The  fact  of  Genuna  and  Dante's  not  meeting,  after  his  enforced 
exile  took  place,  is,  we  presume,  indisputable — ^but  the  broad 
conclusion  from  it  in  favour  of  philosopluc  celibacy  is  open  to  ex- 
ception. "  It  is  certain,"  says  the  lively  Boccaccio,  "  tliat  when 
he  had  once  been  separated  from  her  who  had  been  given  to  him 
for  a  consolation  in  his  a£9ictions,  he  never  would  go  to  the 
place  where  she  was,  nor  would  he  ever  suffer  her  to  come  to 
nim,  although  he  was  the  parent  by  her  of  many  children.  .  .  . 
Let  philosophers  leave  marriage  to  the  unembarrassed  rich,  to 
noblemen  and  working-men,  and  let  them  delight  themselves 
with  philosophy,  which  is  a  much  better  wife  than  any  other." 
Gemma,  in  her  long  separation  from  her  husband,  after  having 
lived  together  only  ten  years,  appears  to  advantage  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  motherly  duties,  whence  we  may  infer  favourably 
of  her  married  life,  and  that  the  insinuation  of  Boccaccio  is 
nothing  more  than  the  surmise  of  a  surly  bachelor,  or  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  a  vicious  society,  unworthy  of  resuscitation  or  bdieC 
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The  old  novelist  ascribes  Dante's  embarkation  in  diplomatic 
and  civil  life  expressly  to  his  having  an  uncomfortable  home. 
"DoiAestic  cares  drove  Dante  into  public  life  " — which  we  prefer 
nevertheless  to  read  in  another  way,  namely,  that  his  alliance 
with  the  Donati,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  popular  faction  of 
Florence,  insensibly  and  natiu:ally  drew  the  poet  into  the  vo^x 
of  public  affairs.  His  learning  and  eloquence  pointed  him  out^ 
for  diplomatic  employment,  together  with  his  notarial  education ; 
hence  we  find  him  charged  with  embassies  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  small  states,  to  the  kings  of  Naples,  Hungary,  and 
France,  and  to  the  pope  at  Boma  In  politics  Dante  sided  with 
the  Guelf  party ;  but  as  these  were  themselves  divided  into  Neri 
and  Biancni,  or  the  violent  and  moderate,  he  gradually  became 
linked  with  the  moderates^  and  severed  from  the  Donati,  who 
were  for  extremes,  and  Headed  the  Neri  faction ;  by  this  con- 
nection with  the  moderate  Guelfe,  and  by  persecution  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Neri,  he  was  prepared  to  pass  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Gliibellines,  as  he  does  unstintedly  in  liis  published  works. 
This  tergiversation  from  his  party  exposed  him  to  much  abuse, 
as  personally  lacking  steadiness,  and  civically  wanting  patriotism ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  true  to  his  philosopliic  moderation, 
while  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  want  patriotism,  whose  ad- 
vocacy of  imperial  influence  in  Italy  was  a  protest  against  a 
more  obtrusive  Gallic  despotism. 

From  the  fact  of  Dante  s  embracing  so  completely  the  cause  of 
the  Ghibelline  or  foreign  party  in  Italy,  and  receding  from  that 
of  the  pope's,  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  he  was  less  of  a 
patriot  than  a  partizan ;  and  by  others  that  his  religious  views 
were  antagonistic,  to  the  Romanism  tlien  prevalent.  Eosetti 
and  Aroux  have  published  learned  disquisitions  to  sustain  the 
latter  thesis ;  but  without  any  valid  result,  as  Dante  never  quar- 
rels with  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  onl^  with  the  vices  of  its 
chief  administrators.  On  the  other  question  that  he  would  sacri- 
fice Italy  to  Germany,  it  was  with  the  poet  a  choice  of  foreign 
rulers,  for  the  estates  of  the  Church  were  not  then,  and  probaUy 
never  will  be,  independent  At  that  period  the  popedom  was 
entirely  French,  and  Dante's  Ghibelline  prepossessions  were  liis 
protest,  after  his  manner,  against  the  intnision  of  strangers. 

But  the  Guelfic,  or  pope's  party,  claimed  an  exclusive  and 
eminent  patriotism,  to  the  disparagement  of  all  besides.  In 
these  intestine  feuds  at  Florence  as  elsewhere  in  the  middle 
ages,  it  did  so  happen  that  the  side  of  popular  freedom  was 
often,  from  circumstances,  the  side  of  the  Church,  and  that  the 
Church  in  this  wise  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  pages  of  Guizot) 
obtains  undeservedly  the  credit  of  concern  for  tne  interests  of 
liberty.    But  the  inference  is  fallacious  although  the  fact  may 
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be  indisputable.  Beasons  of  mere  policy  might  have  iaduoed 
the  ecclesiastics  of  any  day  to  adopt  the  cry  of  the  people 
for  freedom  from  their  oppressive  taskmasters  of  the  nobihty, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  1848  the  clergy  of  France  were  the 
first  to  cry  up  liberty,  fraternity,  eouahty,  under  the  new  rS- 
^gime  of  republicanism,  and  proved  tfiemselves  then  landscape- 
'  gardeners  of  jtlie  most  emulous  zeal  and  first-rate  pretensions  by 
their  patronage  of  trees  of  liberty.  But  the  interests  of  the  cor- 
poration, as  in  the  case  of  even  secular  communities,  are  really 
the  object  at  stake,  and  to  override  individual  freedom  of  action^ 
in  order  that  the  corporation  may  rule,  the  steady  aim  of  the 
Church  at  all  times.  Whenever  that  body  can  so  dazzle  the 
authorities  of  a  land  mth  its  splendour,  or  by  its  influence  make 
it  expedient  that  it  should  be  taken  in]x)  partnership  with  power, 
it  will  be  sure  to  be  found  allied  with  the  court  and  nobihty,  its 
tendency  being  ever  to  govern  by  means  of  the  governor,  if  the 
governor  will  but  yield  to  its  guidance  and  ghostly  counsel  But 
the  tendency  of  all  strong  government  is  to  subordinate  the 
Church,  and  keep  under  its  pretensions,  as  a  corporation  that 
may  meddle  unduly  with  secular  business,  and  sometimes  even 
come  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  in  matters  outside 
its  proper  control.  And  the  like  tendency  is  shown  by  the 
nobility  and  the  upper  classes,  in  proportion  to  their  intelligence 
and  wealth — they  will  not  bow  to  the  dictation  of  vulgar  and 
upstart  priests,  who  would  check  or  tolerate  their  vices  at  the 
bidding  of  interest^  while  they  would  in  any  case  most  scrupu- 
lously direct  their  expenditures  into  the  coflers  of  the  Church, 
The  pride  and  passions  of  this  class  would  both  revolt  against  the 
assumptions  of  the  men  with  frock  and  crozier,  who  might  be  the 
sons  of  their  own  dependents,  and  in  moral  character  no  better 
than  the  gentry  whom  they  would  reprove  and  govern.  As  long 
as  the  Church  could  ally  itself  with  wealth,  intelligence,  ana 
power,  subjecting  these  to  its  will,  and  by  their  means  com- 
manding the  resources  and  subserviency  of  the  whole  community, 
it  would  gladly  be  found  enthroned  in  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  cloSied  with  imperial  purple,  and  seated  at  tlie  table  of 
princes,  faring  sumptuously  every  day.  Little  sympathy  has  it 
ever  displayed  in  such  a  position  for  the  sufferings  oi  the  people, 
less  indignation  for  their  wrongs.  Let  but  the  despot  make  the 
interests  of  the  priest  his  own,  and  the  strong  arm  may  crush  the 
serf  in  the  dust  of  infamy,  and  the  chest  of  the  tax-gatherer  may 
be  replenished  by  any  iniquity  of  exaction  out  of  the  resources  of 
industry. 

There  never  yet  has  been  shown  so  strong  a  sense  of  justice 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  anywhere,  as  to  raise  its 
voice  in  defence  of  injured  men,  where  it  was  its  own  obvioos 
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interest  to  keep  silence,  and  utter  no  protest.  Now  all  tliis 
obvious  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Church  will  explain  at  once  the 
feuds  of  the  elder  Florence,  and  other  seigniories,  as  well  as 
unravel  some  of  the  complications  of  the  present  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  Italian  peninsula.  In  order  to  withstand  the 
Church,  the  higher  classes  of  mediteval  Italy  threw  themselves 
upon  the  support  of  the  German  emperor,  and  by  thus  upholding 
the  pretensions  of  the  foreigner  to  dominion  in  their  own  country, 
forfeited  the  name  of  patriot,  which  was  gladly  clutched  at  by 
the  ecclesiastical  native  authorities,  who  found  Italy  for  the 
Italians,  a  watchword  of  influence.  The  Church  meanwhile 
traded  on  the  credulity,  ignorance,  and  natural  resistance  to  the 
oppression  of  their  feudal  lords  of  the  common  people  and 
burgher  class,  and  superadded  the  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Italians,  to  the  pretext  that  they  were  seeking  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  con^onalty  against  the  nobUity.  ° 

Dante  saw  clearly  enough  the  factious  and  fallacious  character 
of  the  entire  procedure,  detached  himself  from  the  party,  and 
denounced  its  pretences.  But  as  thejr  had  the  up^r  hand  in 
Florence,  he  could  only  with  dignity  retire  from  a  position  which 
the  rancour  of  his  opponents  forbade  his  sustaining  with  advantage 
to  the  state.  They  added,  indeed,  the  contumely  of  proscription  to 
the  other  iniquities  of  their  treatment  of  their  gifted  and  patriotic 
magistrate,  and  Florence  earned  the  epithet  written  byliantefor 
his  own  tomb :  parvi  Florentia  mater  amoris. 

But  we  anticipate ;  for  ere  his  banishment  he  served  Florence 
with  his  most  devoted  services,  and  had  these  acknowledged  by 
his  election  to  the  priorate  in  the  year  1300,  when  he  had  reached 
thirty-four  years  of  age — an  elevation  to  which  the  poet  himself 
ascribed  all  his  misfortunes  and  vexations.  Of  course  such  a 
position  tied  him  more  and  more  to  the  politics  of  a  party,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  power  of  self-will.  But  those  politics  form  so 
tangled  a  skein  that  we  do  not  purpose  to  unravel  them  here ; 
their  whole  tissue  is  complicated,  and  to  each  party-division, 
there  are  still  subdivisions  that  would  court  our  observation — all 
these  powerful  to  confuse,  but  neither  to  interest  nor  edify. 
It  is  just  as  in  the  present  day,  some  Italians  will  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  others  that  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, others  again  that  of  ^^^  ^^S  ^^  Naples,  while  all  will  be 


equally  devoted  to  ttj*.  pop^*    A  revolution,  effected  in  Florence 
under  the  auflpices     /  tb®  French  prince,  Charles   of  Valois, 


ousted  the  partv  of  v.  0^ 

re 
secured  under  H^  ^JT^i^t  of  taving  be^^  Viec  o^u  doNvry, 


party  of  yy^  ^  from  power,  and  he  himself,  then  am- 
bassador at  Rome,  \^^^aS  ^^^^Y  ^  ^  hundred  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  were  iw^^^  •Vjtl^  /W)iA  ^^^  homes,  Hia  iptoperty  was 
plundered  and  Cc^v^L^  ^J'    except  such  porUoxs  aa  hi  wife 
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while  he  himself  was  obliged  to  depend  on  foreign  aid  for  sup- 
port. 

In  January  1302,  Dante  was  condemned  to  fine  and  banish- 
ment, which  sentence  was  solemnly  confirmed  in  the  March  of 
the  same  year.  The  party  of  Guelfs,  with  whom  he  was  driTen 
forth,  were  the  Bianchi,  or  moderate  pope's  party;  but  they 
suflFered  as  sympathisers  with  the  GliibelJines,  or  the  German 
party,  and  many  of  them  became  ultimately  avowed  Ghibellines, 
amoi^st  whom  signally  was  our  poet ;  but  liis  official  and  public 
life  ceases  here,  and  nenceforth  he  wanders  oyer  the  world  of 
Italy  without  a  home,  a  lucrative  profession,  or  even  an  induce- 
ment to  live,  save  that  of  the  completion  of  his  great  contem- 
plated work,  the  germinal  idea  and  plan  of  which  bespeak  an 
ascetic  mind  in  the  author,  long  before  the  commencement  of 
his  exile. 

An  armed  attempt  was  made  by  the  exiles  next  year,  and  the 
year  after — at  Mungello  in  1308,  and  Lastra,  1304 — ^to  recover 
possession  of  Florence,  and  to  expel  their  foes,  but  it  only  issued 
in  further  disaster,  and  the  bitter  extinction  of  their  hopes.  The 
lords  of  Sienna,  Arezzo,  Verona,  and  sundry  others  in  turn,  har- 
boured the  poet  and  his  companions  in  misfortune  ;  but  Dante 
was  doomed  to  spend  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life  dependent 
on  their  hospitality  and  that  of  others,  galled  by  poverty, 
fretted  by  misfortune,  yet  ever  devoted  to  poetry.  With  ms 
son  we  find  the  poet  at  Bologna  and  Padua,  probably  directing 
his  son's  studies.  In  1308  he  went  to  Paris,  and  left  the 
Inferno^  the  first  part  of  his  Commedia,  complete,  behind  him, 
in  safe  custody  in  Italy.  At  the  French  capital  he  frequented 
the  schools  of  the  university,  and  disputea  publicly  witli  the 
learned  candidati ;  on  one  memorable  occasion,  in  the  school  of 
theology,  maintaining  fourteen  difierent  theses  on  abstruse 
subjects,  solving  the  fifficulties  with  much  dialectic  subtilty,  and 
answering  the  arguments  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  wonder  of 
those  present.  Ihe  Purgatorio  was  probably  the  chief  fruit  of 
tliis  French  sojourn,  full  as  it  is  of  French  words,  and  allusions 
to  the  country. 

During  this  absence  from  Italy  occurred  Dante's  visit  io 
Oxford,  if  we  are  to  credit  Boccaccio,  his  contemporary,  and 
other  biographers.  We  are  contented  to  believe  this  without 
being  over  particular  about  the  evidence,  as  it  adds  a  cliarm  to 
our  old  monastic  town,  to  fancy,  that  amongst  its  celebrities, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  that  pale,  thin,  spiritual 
figure  might  have  been  encountered  pacing  its  cloisters,  and 
worshipping  in  its  chapels,  gazing  on  the  painted  glories  of  its 
monumental  glass,  perhaps  sharing  for  a  time  those  anti-papistical 
influences  which  issued  in  the  labours  of  a  Wickliffe  so  shortly 
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afterwards.  The  poet  next  turns  up  in  Italy,  whither  he  felt 
encoui-aged  to  return,  by  the  fiict  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
Germany  being  in  that  region,  vindicating  his  rights,  creating 
the  hope  of  a  reconquest  of  Florence,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of 
the  return  of  Dante  to  his  native  city.  In  the  year  1311,  we 
find  liim  in  that  country,  addressing  the  emperor  in  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  fellow-exiles,  begging  the  monarch  to 
crush  the  power  of  their  common  enemies,  saying  of  Florence 
that  she  is  a  "deadly  monster,"  a  "  viper  which  tears  the  entrails 
of  her  mother,"  ^'  a  sick  sheep  whose  mfection  contaminates  the 
flock  of  its  lord,"  a  city  which  "  contradicts  the  ordinances  of 
God,  adoring  the  idol  of  her  own  will,  insomuch  that,  having 
scorned  her  own  legitimate  king,  the  frantic  one  is  not  ashamed 
to  treat  with  a  king  not  her  own,  for  conditions  which  are  not  in 
his  power."  Then  ne  proceeds,  "  Tarry  no  longer  .  .  %  The  Phi- 
tines  will  fly  and  Israel  will  be  free.  Then  our  inheritance,  for  the 
loss  of  which  we  incessantly  weep,  will  be  immediately  restored 
to  us."  The  emperor,  after  his  royal  coronation  at  Milan  and 
imperial  investiture  at  Rome,  besieged  Florence ;  but  that  city, 
garrisoned  by  French  troops,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  resisted  all  his  efforts  at  subjugation,  and  Henry  was 
obliged  to  retire  and  raise  the  siege  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
By  this  successful  resistance  the  adherents  of  his  party  were  still 
excluded  from  their  inheritance  and  home,  and  Dante  with 
others  had  to  rue  the  want  of  perseverance  on  the  part  of  their 
imperial  protector ;  suffering  still  in  person  and  in  fortune,  for 
quarrels  which  were  not  then:  own.  It  is  the  old  story — kings 
fall  out,  and  Greeks  and  Trojans  smart  for  it.  Henry  never- 
theless had  Dante's  highest  veneration ;  and  in  his  Paradise,  the 
poet  assigns  that  monarch  a  lofty  place,  while  he  further  in- 
tended to  dedicate  to  him  his  book  Be  Monarchid,  in  which  he 
had  made  good  progress,  when  the  death  of  the  emperor  unex- 

J)ectedly  took  place  near  Sienna,  in  the  month  of  August  1312 — 
rom  natural  causes  say  some,  poisoned  under  the  elements  of 
the  Eucharist,  administered  by  a  Dominican  monk,  say  others. 
He  dedicated  it  eventually  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  elected  to 
succeed  Henry  after  an  interregnum  of  fourteen  months.    The 

g)et  was  living  at  this  time  at  Pisa,  the  chief  resort  of  the 
hibellines,  under  the  protection  of  IJguccione  deUa  Faggiola, 
who  held  the  lordship  of  that  city.  There  he  probably  completed 
his  Purgatorio.  In  1315,  Uguccione  encountered  the  force  of  the 
Florentines  in  successful  fight,  at  Monte  Catini,  overthrowing 
their  battle  array ;  but  this  victory  did  not  lay  open  the  city  to 
the  return  of  the  exiles ;  on  the  contrary,  it  drew  down  on  them 
further  condemnation,  and  expressly  upon  Dante,  whose  fortunes 
were  supposed  to  be  identified  with  those  of  the  enemies  of  the 
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state.  He  next  takes  refuge  under  the  wing  of  Can  Grander 
della  Scaloy  imperial  vicar  of  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and  captain- 
general  of  the  GrhibeUine  League  of  Lombardy. 

Here  the  poor  scholar  finds  refuge,  but,  destitute  of  the  means 
of  support,  meets  with  only  a  poor  scholar's  treatment.  He 
offers  the  dedication  of  his  ParadisOy  the  work  then  in  hand,  to 
the  governor,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  describes  the  plan  of  lus 

Eoem,  adding,  "I  shall  not  at  present  explain  it  in  detail, 
ecause  I  am  prevented  by  the  narrowness  of  my  means ;  this 
obliges  me  to  lay  aside  these  and  other  things  which  would  be 
conducive  to  the  public  weal :  but  I  hope  to  obtain  assistance 
from  your  highness,  to  enable  me  to  give  a  more  useful  exposition 
of  it."  He  probably  refers  here  to  the  interruption  some  law 
office,  which  had  been  confen-ed  on  him,  interposed  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies,  and  his  cultivation  of  the  muse. 

In  the  year  1317,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Pisa  and 
Florence,  and  an  opportunity  was  presented  for  the  exiles  of 
returning  to  tlieir  home ;  but  the  conditions  were  humiliating, 
rather  befitting  criminals  obtaining  pardon  than  free  citizens 
sharing  in  an  amnesty.  It  was  required  of  them  that  they 
should  stand  as  penitents  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands  in 
the  cluu*ch  of  St.*  John,  on  the  festival  of  that  saint^  and  that 
they  should  pay  a  stipulated  fine,  as  it  had  been  customary  in 
the  case  of  pardonea  criminals  from  the  jails,  from  time  im- 
memorial at  that  festival  On  such  terms  our  haughty  and  con- 
sciously-innocent Dante  would  not  retmn,  and  in  the  following 
terms  decLines  the  proposal  to  a  fr*iendly  monk,  who  had  made  it 
to  him : — 

**  In  your  letters,  which  I  received  with  due  reverence  and 
affection,  I  have  read,  with  gratitude  and  diligent  consideration, 
how  much  at  heart  you  have  the  thoughts  of  my  restoration  to  my 
country ;  and  with  this  kindness  you  have  so  much  the  more  closel}'' 
attaclied  me  to  you,  as  it  is  rare  for  exiles  to  meet  with  friends. 
But  to  the  contents  of  that  letter  I  answer : — It  is  signified  to  mo 
that,  by  an  ordinance  lately  made  in  Florence  relating  to  the  pardon 
of  the  banished,  if  I  would  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  suffer 
the  disgrace  of  the  offering  (in  St.  John's),  1  should  be  pardoned, 
and  allowed  immediately  to  return.  *  *  And  what  is  this  glorious 
edict  that  recals  Dante  Allagherio  to  his  countiy,  after  having 
endured  nearly  three  lustrums  of  exile  ?  Is  this  the  reward  of  an 
innocence  evident  to  all?  of  the  sweat  and  labour  of  constant 
study  ?  Far  be  it  from  a  man,  familiar  with  philosophy,  to  tihow  a 
baseness  of  heart  so  rash  and  earthly  as  to  allow  himself  to  be 
offered  up  almost  in  fetters,  and  in  a  manner  almost  befitting  Ciolo 
(an  infamous  criminal  of  that  time),  and  other  such  wretches.  Far 
pe^  it  from  a  man  who  is  a  teacher  of  justice,  after  having  suffered 
injustice,  to  pay  down  his  own  money  to  those  who  have  thus 
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izsjnred  him !  This !  Oh,  my  Father,  is  not  the  way  that  I  should 
return  to  my  country !  Another  method  may  be  found,  either  by 
you  or  by  others,  which  shall  not  derogate  from  Dante's  fame  and 
honour.  Such  I  will  accept,  and  not  tardily.  But  if  there  is  no 
other  way  to  enter  Florence  but  that,  I  will  never  enter  Florence. 
And  what  then  ?  Shall  I  not  enjoy,  wherever  I  may  be,  the  sight 
of  the  sun  and  the  stars  ?  Shall  I  not  be  able  to  speculate  on  most 
delightful  truth,  under  whatever  sky  I  may  be,  without  first  bowing 
ingloriously,  or  rather  ignominiously,  before  the  people  of  Florence  ? 
Nor  shall  I  want  bread." 

The  lofty  spirit  of  the  public  servant  they  had  dishonoured 
would  not  bow  to  unmanly  concession,  even  to  gain  a  most 
desirable  end,  even  to  slake  the  great  thirst  of  his  soul  to  repose 
once  more  beneath  his  own  roof,  to  tread  the  same  precious 
piazza  and  via  that  had  often  echoed  to  his  steps,  to  muse  along 
the  quap  that  bordered  his  pleasant  Amo,  to  worship  at  the 
altar  which  had  nursed  his  early  devotion.  He  might  still  have 
to  cry  for  home  in  all  the  agony  of  enforced  exile,  with  a  real 
woe  which  the  foolish  false  plulosopher,  who  professes  a  cos- 
mopolitan indifference  to  the  soil  of  his  birth,  cannot  understand ; 
but  this  he  would  continue  to  endure,  till  the  shadow  of  life's 
evening  gathered  aroimd  his  head,  ere  he  would  confess  that  the 
charges  which  led  to  his  expulsion  were  founded  on  truth,  or 
that  he  had  acted  unworthily  as  a  citizen  of  Florence.  The 
spirit  of  injured  innocence  breathes  in  this  reply,  just  as  in  the 
ease  of  a  more  noble  sufferer  than  he :  "  They  have  beaten  us 
openly  uncondemned,  being  Bomans :  let  them  come  themselves 
and  fetch  us  out" 

The  date  of  this  transaction  leaves  but  four  years  longer  to 
the  termination  of  Dante's  sorrows  with  his  life.  Gubbio,  Fonte 
Avellana,  a  monastery  picturesquely  seated  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, and  Udine,  daim  his  residence  during  the  early  portion  of 
these  years,  while  his  final  bourne  and  most  pleasant  asylum 
was  with  Guide  Novella  da  Polenta,  an  accomplished  nobleman, 
residing  at  Bavenna.  Dante  had  two  of  his  sons  with  him  here, 
and  was  engaged  with  both  of  them  in  the  public  service  of  the 
municipality,  himself  going  once  at  least  on  embassy  to  the 
Venetians,  and  his  two  sons  finding  local  employment  in 
Eavenna.  From  the  poetry  that  recorded  his  loves  and  hates  in 
his  CommediOy  he  here,  reminded  by  advancing  years  and  grow- 
ing infirmities  of  the  solemn  dose  to  his  minstrelsy  fast  pressing 
on  him,  devoted  his  last  efforts  in  song  to  versifying  the  reniten- 
tial  Psalms  of  David,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  He  prefaces  this,  the  last 
production  of  his  muse  with  the  following  graceful  and  happy 
recantation,  if  such  it  may  be  called : — 
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f'l  have  already  written  many  tioxes  regaining  love  in  the 
sweetest,  most  beautiful,  and  graceful  rhymes  I  was  able,  and  I 
exerted  all  my  powers  to  refine  them.  They  no  longer  satisfy  my 
desires ;  for  I  know  I  have  often  vainly  expended  my  labours,  and 
been  ill-repaid.  I  will  now  withdraw  my  hand  from  writing  any 
longer  on  this  false  love,  but  will  discourse  on  God  as  b^ts  a 
Christian." 

Tq  this  complexion  do  we  come  at  Jast ;  "  Vanity  of  vaiiities, 
all  is  vanity :  let  us  bear  the  conclusion  of  the  who^e  matter ;  fear 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man."  So  Dante,  we  trust,  found  it  in  the  result^  entering  mto 
rest  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1321,  prematurely  aged  with  study 
and  strange  suffering.     One  of  those  men  that — 

*•  Do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death."  ' 

And  sad  as  is  the  tale  of  his  experience  is  the  character  of 
his  verses.  The  same  dark  cloud  impends  over  his  fortunes  and 
his  poem,  relieved  at  times  by  light  n-om  above. 

Up  from  the  deep  heart  of  the  thirteenth  century  issues  a 
poetical  wail — like  the  plaint  of  the  everlasting  sufferer  of  the 
rock,  the  ingenious  and  undying  Titan — but  not  modulated  on 
the  keys  of  wild  and  stridulous  passion,  not  sharpened  into  the 
shriek  of  agony,  not  tamed  down  into  the  monotone  of  despair, 
rather,  like  the  song  of  the  bird  of  nighty 

"  Most  musical,  most  melancholy." 

It  startles  us  amid  the  dead  sileuce  of  that  century,  as  the 
Homeric  poems  bursting  into  view  in  their  consummate  melody, 
in  the  midst  of  an  obscure  age  and  unpolished  people.  But  the 
feelings  with  which  the  Diad  and  me  Inferno  are  read  are 
widely  different — ^the  oue  a  glowing  picture  of  busy  life,  "  the 
crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men,'  radiant  with  the  sunlight  of 
the  ^gean,  and  resonant  with  the  laugh  of  its  waters ;  the  other 
shaded  with  a  monastic  gloom,  the  reflection  of  the  author  s 
saddened  heart,  appealing  to  our  sympathy  rather  than  our  ima- 
gination. Homer  drew  §om  the  stores  of  his  observation^  and 
^e  impulse  of  his  fancy,  things  which  might  have  been  in  some 
ideal  state,  wherein  the  simplicity  of  heroic  life  was  tempered 
with  the  chivalries  and  courtesies  of  civilization,  partly  the  con- 
dition of  things  familiar  to  his  own  eyes  in  ^'  the  isles  of  Greece  " 
and  on  the  Asiatic  main,  and  partly  derived  from  the  creative 
power  of  his  genius.  But  Dante's  poem  is  all  subjective,  all 
personal,  and  all  sad.     The  history  he  records,  the  sketches  he 
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makes,  the  feelings  he  discloses  are  his  own;  he  has  been 
through  the  water  and  through  the  fire ;  he  has  sojourned  in 
Mesech,  and  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Kedar;  a  pilgrim  and  a 
stranger  he  has  trodden  a  country  not  his  own ;  and  the  bread  of 
affliction  and  the  water  of  affliction  have  been  his  daily  meat, 
while  that  bread  has  been  steeped  in  his  tears^  and  that  water 
has  been  mixed  with  wormwood  and  gall.  Painful  experiences 
have  been  his  instructors ;  he  has  graduated  in  the  school  of 
Heraclitus,  and  he  thinks  the  world  a  vast  lazarhovvse  of  woe. 
The  Divina  Commedia  is  a  book  of  Job,  in  the  prevailing  melan- 
choly of  its  strain,  with  the  divine  providential  mystery  left  out : 
an  arraignment  of  the  race  of  the  poet's  contemporaries,  more, 
however,  in  the  guise  of  philosophic  sadness  than  splenetic  crimi- 
nation. He  had  suffered  much  wrong ;  but  himself  an  erring 
mortal,  he  must  have  sometimes  done  wrong,  so  that  though  he 
mav  have  suffered  immeasurably,  it  became  him  only  to  com- 
plam  in  measure.  Moved  by  his  eoncession  to  human  infirmity, 
that  of  others,  and  no  less  his  own,  he  virtually  breathes  a 
sublime  forgiveness  of  his  tormentors,  in  the  strain  of  the  way- 
ward, yet  noble  Childe : — 

"  My  curse  shall  be  forgiveness— have  I  not — 

Hear  me,  my  mother  £arth !  behold  it,  Heaven  !— 

Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot? 

Have  I  not  suffered  things  to  be  forgiven? 

Have  I  not  had  Qiy  brain  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 

Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Life's  lifo  lied  away  ? 

And  only  not  to  desperation  driv  n, 

Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey  ?* 

The  judicial  cahnness  of  his  decisions  forms,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  Dante's  poetical  impeachments.  The  model 
on  which  his  poem  is  constructed  is  remarkable — ^to  assume  the 
functions  of  the  Eternal  Judge,  and  assign  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  their  lot  in  the  invisible  world,  according  as 
their  merits  should  present  themselves  to  his  appreciation.  To 
accomplish  a  task  so  nard,  with  infallible  correctness,  would  re- 

?[uire  the  combined  omniscience  and  impartiality  of  the  Divine, 
t  is  a  terrible  temptation  to  a  weak  and  fallible  mortal  to 
gibbet  to  everlasting  infamy,  or  roast  before  inextinguishable 
fires,  the  objects  of  his  dislike — to  consign  to  disgrace  and 
suffering  his  foes  fancied  or  real,  not  because  they  were  wicked, 
but  because  he  was  unjust.  Tet,  demanding  no  inordinate 
abatement  on  the  score  of  human  weakness,  there  is  shown  ii^ 
the  Commedia,  such  an  admirable  iinpartiaility  in  the  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  commends  its  verdicts  to  general 
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approval^  and  forms  the  moral  strength  of  the  poem.  Calm, 
impassive,  and  equitable,  Dante  deals  his  sentences  from  the 
tribunal  of  etermty  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  free  from  "  fear, 
favour,  or  affection  " — sparing  no  sinner  because  a  Ghibelline 
fellow-partisan,  smirching  no  saint  because  a  hostile  Guelf.  It 
is  an  awful  fanction  which  the  poet  assumes,  but  he  discharges 
it  awfully,  with  the  deliberation,  earnestness,  and  equanimity  of 
the  recording  angel  at  the  judgment-seat :  Francesca  is  con- 
denmed,  yet  with  infinite  pities,  though  his  best  patron's  aunt, 
and  TJgolino  compassionated,  though  suffering  through  the 
vindictive  cruelty  of  a  Ghibelline — that  party  with  whom  his 
fortunes  and  matured  opinions  mated  the  poet  in  inseparable 
concord  at  the  last.  Never  does  Dante  appear  so  sublime,  as  in 
this  almost  superhuman  exercise  of  a  retnbutive  justice. 

To  the  analysis  of  the  poem  itself,  we  are  invited  by  the  con- 
sideration tha^  while  often  refeired  to,  it  is  little  read,  for  reasons 
too  obvious  to  require  statement;  a  circumstance,  too,  which 
demands  the  less  apology  on  the  part  of  English  readers,  when 
we  find  Alfieri  aver  tha^  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, Dante  had  not  probably  in  the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy 
as  many  as  twenty  persons  who  had  read  the  Commedia  through. 
The  dialect  is  antiquated,  the  history  obscure,  and  the  readmg 
what  would  be  commonly  designated  dry;  nevertheless,  thc^ 
genius  of  the  writer  signd,  and  the  poem  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  sustamed  efforts  of  the  human  understanding. 

The  structure  is  singularly  formal,  and  the  versification  that 
interlinked  and  intricate  Terza  Mima,  the  difficulty  of  moving  in 
which  it  must  have  cost  no  little  ingenuity  to  overcome,  and  the 
musical  oral  delivery  of  which  is  an  achievement  that  requires 
practice  on  the  part  of  readers  to  attain. 

The  whole  Commedia  consists  of  three  leading  poems,  the 
Inferno,  the  Purgatorio,  and  the  ParadiWj  each  of  these  con- 
taining thirty-three  cantos,  with  an  introductory  one  to  the 
Inferno,  thus  making  the  whole  number  one  hundred.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  in  connection  with  this  artificiality  of  division 
and  structure,  that  each  of  the  three  leading  poems  ends  with 
the  same  word — stellcy  stars.  But  rhyme  and  rhythm  in  any 
case  are  artificial,  and  have  never  hindered,  sometimes  even 
helped,  the  utterance  of  the  most  sublime  thoughts  in  the  most 
fittmg  diction ;  so  that  a  few  degrees  of  artifice  more  or  less  will 
not  be  allowed  to  detract  fix)m  the  essential  merit  of  a  poem  in  the 
hands  of  a  first-rate  artist,  the  more  so  if  the  substantial  merits  of 
his  work  blind  the  eyes  to  the  difficulties  he  has  overcome,  in 
admiration  of  the  suipassiDe  completed  work — the  harmony  of 
the  strain  and  the  majesty  of  the  sentiment.  This  is  clearly  the 
case  with  tlie  Divina  Commedia,  which  the  more  profoundly  it  is 
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ijtudied,  awakens  the  more  wonder  at  the  power  of  the  poet»  the 
more  respect  for  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

The  artificiality  of  the  structure  of  the  poem  further  appears 
in  the  resembmce  which  the  poet's  three  regions  bear  to 
each  other,  namely,  that  the'  stages  or  steps  of  succession  in 
each  are  nine.  The  poet  descends  in  vision  through  nine 
successive  strata  or  provmces  of  the  reahns  of  woe,  to  the  centre 
of  our  globe,  the  deepest  deep  of  all,  where  Beelzebub  presides. 
Over  each  of  the  intermediate  ones  some  demon  rules,  whose 
name  is  taken  from  the  heathen  mythology.  In  the  Purgatory,  the 
reverse  of  the  process  prevails,  for  the  {>oet  here  ascends  nine 
grades  toward  the  region  of  perfect  remission,  or  consummate 
bliss.  In  like  manner  are  there  nine  heavens  in  Paradise.  This 
might  be  supposed  to  create  a  sense  of  sameness  or  tautology, 
together  with  the  nearly  uniform  length  of  the  cantos,  not 
exceeding  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines  each;  but  this 
feeling  is  never  evoked,  from  the  marvellous  variety  of  colour  and 
incident  set  within  this  monotonous  frame.  Much  of  the  poem 
is  allegorical,  in  the  taste  of  the  age,  much  figurative,  and  much 
literal.  The  task  of  the  commentator  and  studious  reader  is  to 
evolve  order  out  of  this  chaos,  to  reduce  these  elements  to  their 
proper  places.  The  introductory  canto  begins  with  the  well- 
Known  and  oft-quoted  lines : — 


'*  Nel  measso  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
Mi  ritrovai  per  una  selva  oscura." 

^'  In  the  mid-journey  of  our  life  below 
I  found  myself  within  a  gloomy  wood." 

Dante  in  1300,  the  supposed  date  of  the  occurrences  recorded 
here,  was  thir^-five  years  of  a^,  or  in  the  middle  period  of 
human  life,  and  represents  hims^  as  in  a  wood.  Through  this 
wood,  lying  in  the  depth  of  a  valley,  he  arrive  at  the  foot  ofa  hill, 
and  sees  its  summit  shining;  with  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  but 
finds  his  ascent  of  ^e  hiU  oarred  by  th^  wild  beasts,  and  Yiigil 
appears  to  him. 

Prepared  under  the  guidance  of  Vir^  to  enter  hell,  Dante 
reads  on  the  outer  gates  the  wellrknown  msoription : — 

*'  Lasdate  o^ni  speianza,  voi  oVentrate."* 
••  All  hop^   tjajidon,  ye  who  enter  here." 

■ 

Hell  is  represent  leep  open  pit,  ot  iayert*^  ^^*  ^°^"^ 

to  the  centre  of  t^l)  ^  ^  ^d  the  poet  deac^^  5»*.^«iWMr 
siTe  stages  or  irf^i  ^  ^^'^  paaaages  wbic\x^5>^^®M»te  ^^ 
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one  to  another.  The  first  hell  contains  two  regions  divided  by 
the  river  Acheron,  which  Charon  ferries  over,  and  contains  those 
Christians  who  were  of  a  vacillating  and  unsteady  character,  and 
the  heathen  who  knew  not  God.  This  is  rather  a  place  of 
exclusion  than  of  torment. 

The  second  Jiell,  ovel*  which  Minos  presides,  is  that  in  which 
the  sins  of  the  flesh  are  punished,  hj  the  sowing  of  the  wind  and 
the  reaping  of  the  wlurlwind.  Here  is  treated  the  exquisite 
episode  of  raolo  and  Francesca,  which  is  one  of  those  few  inci- 
dents of  deep  and  touching  human  interest  which  Dante  has 
admitted  amongst  the  solemnities  and  verities  of  his  judicial 
awards.    . 

The  tliil*d  hell  contains  the  gluttons,  guarded  by  Cerberus,  and 
stuck  irretrievably  in  the  mud. 

The  fourth  hell  embraces  the  avaricious  and  the  prodigal^  who 
crush  each  other  in  turn  with  enormous  weights.  Her©  Pluto 
reigns. 

The  fifth  hell  is  the  Stygian  marsh,  above  the  waters  of 
which  stand  out  the  passionate,  while  the  sluggish  stifle  under 
the  mire. 

The  sixth  hell  is  one  of  flame,  and  devoted  to  the  punishment 
of  heresy  and  unbelief.  There  popes,  cardinals,  and  emperors, 
with  impartial  verdict,  undergo  the  sentence  due  to  their  mi^eeds. 

The  seventh  hell  includes  men  of  blood,  men  of  impiety,  and 
men  of  unnatural  impurity. 

In  the  eighth  hell  are  seducers,  flatterers,  siitionists,  sorcerers, 
peculators,  hypocrites,  thieves,  fraudulent  counseUors,  sowers  of 
oivision,  and  forgers. 

The  ninth  hell,  the  wotst  of  all,  including  traitors  of  all  de- 
scription, is  divided  into  four  zones  called  Caina,  Antenora, 
Ptolbmaea,  and  Judas.  From  this,  through  a  cavern,  the  poet  and 
liis  guide  a^in  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  so  end  their 
subterranean  adventures.  There  is  wonderful  inventive  faculty 
displayed  ih  the  variety  dnd  aptness  of  the  tortures  assigned  to 
the  various  classes  of  criminals,  although  this  part  may  not  have 
been  entirely  original,  inasmuch  as  Dante's  theological  studies, 
especially  of  the  scholastic  divines,  would  be  fruitful  in  hints  of 
this  nature.  Thoiiias  of  Aqiiiho,  we  may  presume,  was  a  favourite 
author  of  the  bard,  from  his  placing  him  in  Paradise  iii  the 
centre  of  the  s^n,  where  are  gathered  the  spirits  which  are 
entirely  freed  from  sin,  in  the  most  exalted  companionship. 
The  eccentric  painters  of  the  middle  ages,  who  embodied  the 
current  ideas  of  the  torments  of  hell  on  their  canvas,  mav  also 
have  contributed  their  quota  of  suggestion  to  the  poet  Ito  tra- 
veller can  have  visited  the  galleries  of  Europe,  without  having 
had  his  risible  muscles  excited  by  ^e  }n<ficrou8  and  honible 
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representations  of  the  demons  and  torments  of  the  last  judgment, 
in  many  a  revolting  picture — the  revel  of  intoxication,  or  the 
dream  of  a  crazed  fancy.  We  notably  recall  one  such,  at  least, 
at  Cologne.  To  us  these  appear  chiefly  grotesque,  but  they  were 
appalling  realities  to  simple  oelievers,  long  ago.  The  names  and 
histories  of  all  the  persons  reviewed,  in  their  respective  cells 
in  the  everlasting  dungeons,  are  inexhaustible  sources  of  interest 
and  call  for  comment 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  our  readers,  we  proceed  to  analyze 
the  Purgatorio  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  nave  just  dissected 
the  skeleton  of  the  InfemOy  a  process  the  more  needful,  as  the 
Purgatory  with  the  Paradise  is  rarely  read  in  comparison  with  the 
earhest  and  most  stirring  poem.  The  machinery  of  this  second 
grand  division  of  the  epopee,  seems  more  on^nal  and  more 
entirely  Dante's  own,  than  the  preceding.  The  island-mountain 
or  upright  cone  of  Purgatory,  is  approached  by  the  poet,  who 
mounts  to  a  terrace  where  the  spirits  of  men  are  all  obliged  to 
remain  as  long  a  time  as  they  delayed  repentance  upon  eaxth. 
Seven  rockv  ledges  succeed  to  this,  up  which  men  by  degrees 
ascend,  as  they  pass  upward  having  the  seven  P's  (for  Jreccatum, 
sin)  gradually  erased  from  their  brow.  Dante  himself  is  thus 
marked  like  the  rest,  and  shares  in  their  erasure  as  he  ascends. 
When  he  has  reached  the  summit,  Beatrice  appears,  at  whose  lips 
he  receives  reproaches,  but  also  the  assurance  of  forgiveness. 
He  is  dipped  m  Lethe,  which  flows  above,  and  having  lost  the 
recollection  of  his  sins,  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  those  of  Beatrice, 
who  draws  him  after  her  while  she  herself  is  lifted  up  to  the  stars. 
This  poem  is  more  imaanative,  serene^  and  soothing,  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  breames  more  of  the  sobriety  of  advancing 
years,  cooling  resentment,  personal  introspection,  and  regard  for 
religion.  Its  date  is  about  1314,  or  six  years  later  tbuEui  the 
Inferno.  The  Paradise  takes  us  on  about  six  years  further,  to 
1320.  The  theological  studies,  which  more  than  ever  occupied 
Dante's  attention  during  his  period  of  exclusion  from  pubHc  life, 
have  tinged  this  poem  with  their  deepest  colours,  and  rendered 
many  of  its  cantos  little  more  than  scholastic  themes  and  discus- 
sions. That  its  abstruseness  would  baffle  the  understanding  of 
many,  Dante  himself  predicts  in  the  second  canto,  where  he  says : 

"  0  voi  che  siete  in  piccioletta  barca 
Desideroei  d'ascoltar,  sequiti 
Dietro  al  mio  legno  che  cantando  varca, 
Tomate  a  riveder  li  vostri  liti." 

'  Oh,  ye,  who  fiedn  would  listen  to  my  song, 
Following  in  little  bark  full  eagerly 
My  venturous  ship,  that  chanting  hies  along, 
Turn  b«^k  unto  your  native  shores  again." 
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The  Paradise  of  Dante  is  founded  on  the  old  Ptolemaic  system. 
The  earth  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  successive  heavens  are  the 
planets  that  move  round  it,  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the 
Primum  mobile,  which  carries  along  with  it  all  the  other  heavena 
Above  all  these  shines  the  motionless  Empyreum,  the  throne  of 
God. 

The  ascent  from  the  summit  of  Pur^tory  to  the  moon,  is 
effected  by  Beatrice  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  sun,  and  then  raising 
them  higher  and  higher  to  the  eternal  throne,  and  by  Dante's 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  hers,  so  that  he  follows  her  in  her  ascent 
We  can  omy  particularise  in  the  curtest  summary,  the  nine 
heavens  of  the  planetary  sphere.  The  Moon  contains  women 
who  were  constramed  by  external  influences  to  break  their  vows 
of  chastity.  In  Mercury,  persons  who  were  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  earthly  honour.  In  Venus,  those  who  erred  through 
love,  but  repented  of  their  wrong.  In  the  Sun,  the  distinguished 
theologians,  and  founders  of  religious  orders.  In  Mars,  the 
champions  who  have  fought  for  the  fiedth.  In  Jupiter,  the  spirits 
of  mreat  princes,  such  as  Charlemagne.  In  Saturn,  the  hermits 
and  solitaries  for  religion's  sake.  In  the  eighth  heaven,  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  attendant  saints,  Adam,  St  Peter,  &c.  In  the 
ninth,  or  Primum  Mobile,  the  glorious  angels  of  God.  The 
poetry  in  relation  te  some  of  these  classes  is  almost  celestial,  fine 
conceptions,  rapturous  emotions,  splendid  versification.  The 
poem  ends  appropriately,  with  the  poet  ga2dng  on  the  beatific 
vision — ^lost  in  the  consuming  sight  of  God : — 

**  Oh,  plenteous  grace  that  nerved  my  soul  to  raise 
So  fixt  a  look  on  the  eternal  Light, 
That  I  aohiev*d  the  object  of  my  gaze ! 

Within  its  depths  I  saw  that,  by  the  chains 
Of  love,  in  one  sole  volume  was  confined 
Whate*er  the  universal  world  contains — 

Substance  and  accident — their  properties, 
Together  in  such  wondrous  manner  join'd. 
One  glimpse  is  all  my  utmost  skill  supplies. 

*'  Biveted  and  bent 
So  wholly  was  my  mind  upon  that  Light, 
And  ever  kindling  to  fresh  wonderment 

Such  one  becomes,  admiring  that  blest  ray 
That,  whatsoever  else  allure  the  sight, 
Impossible  it  is  to  turn  away ; 

Because  the  one  sole  wish'd-for  good  is  there. 
And  everything  defective  elsewhere  found, 
In  it  is  perfected  beyond  compare. 
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"  Oh.  I  how  are  words  unable  to  ezpross 

My  least  conception  of  what  then  I  yiew'd ! 
And  even  this  how  infinitely  less ! 
Oh,  Light  eternal,  in  thyself  eJone 

Enshrined,  and  hy  Thee  only  understood, 
Object  of  love  and  joy  to  Thee  alone  I 

*•  But  vainly  my  own  wings  to  this  aspir'd ; 

When  such  a  splendour  struck  me  from  above, 
It  straight  accomplish'd  all  I  had  desired. 

The  glorious  vision  here  my  powers  o'ercame — 
But  now  my  wiU  and  wish  were  sway'd  by  love — 
(As  turns  a  wheel  on  evety  side  the  same,) 

Love — at  whose  word  the  sun  and  planets  move." 

This  close  is  conceived  in  the  most  sublime  spirit,  and  as  far 
surpasses  Childe  Harold's  fEurewell  in  the  presence  of  the  ocean, 
as  neaven  suipasses  eartL  This,  to^tiber  with  our  imperfect 
analysis,  may  mduce  some  of  our  reaaers  to  make  acquamtance 
with  this  magnificent  poem,  if  not  in  the  original,  at  least  in 
Wright's  admirable  translation — which  preserves  throughout 
much  of  the  grave,  equable  march  of  the  original — is  its  most 
adequate  representative  in  English  verse — and  is  creditable  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  country.  We  are  not  insensible  to  tiiie  deserts 
of  other  and  earlier  labourers  in  this  field ;  but  have  no  hesitation 
in  assigning  the  palm,  on  all  the  merits,  to  Mr.  Wright's  produo- 
tion,  as  literal,  intelligible,  appreciative,  and  as  poetical  as  the 
line  of  operation  traced  out  for  himself  would  allow. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  we  still  want  a  good  English 
version,  wnich  shall  exhibit  the  final  trochee,  or  double  rhyme  of 
the  Italian  throughout  A  single  verse  here  and  there,  in  most 
of  the  rhyming  translations,  exhibits  this  peculiarity,  so  that  what 
could  be  accomplished  in  one  stanza  might  be  accomplished  in 
all,  and  thus  render  the  resemblance  to  the  original  more 
complete. 

We  would  dose  this  desultory  l>aper  with  an  inquiry  apropos 
of  its  subject,  viz.,  where  is  the  Dante  window,  that  glorious 
achievement  in  coloured  glass,  which  to  us  was  the  gem  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  ?  There  it  stood  in  the  Eastern  Nave,  sur- 
rounded with  its  tent-like  draperies,  presenting  nothing  outwardly 
to  attract,  beyond  its  name ;  but  once  within  its  dingy  curtains, 
and  in  fhll  view  of  the  artist's  representation,  all  sense  of  the 
present  and  inferior  was  lost  in  the  poetical  visions  evoked  to 
every  sympathetic  imagination  by  the  exquisite  figures  in  which 
art  had  embodied  its  conceptions.    If  not  already  appropriated, 
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would  not  that  Town  Hall,  wherewith  provincial  munificence  has 
adorned  the  borough  of  Leeds,  fiiriiish,  in  library  or  record-room, 
a  fitting  receptacle  for  this  poem  in  glass  ?  W  ould  the  archi- 
tecture without,  imposi^g  though  it  be,  outvie  the  attraction  of 
the  marvd  within?  We  trow  not.  What  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come  would  prove  an  honour  to  the  residents,  and  the 
charm  to  traveller  and  tourist  in  Leeds  ? — That  self-same  Dante 
window.  We  should  rejoice  as  &iends  of  the  arts,  as  well  as 
devotees  of  literature,  if  our  suggestion  bebame  a  prophecy,  and 
our  prophecy  in  due  time  received  fulfilment. 


AET.  IL— EAMBLES  OP  A  NATUBALIST. 

2%e  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  France,  Spain^  and  SicQy. 
By  A.  De  Quatrefages.  Translated  by  E.  C.  Ottd.  Two  Vok. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &o.     1857. 

If  M.  de  Quatrefages  had  a  less  established  reputation  as  a 
naturalist,  the  apology  he  makes  for  writing  a  book  for  the 
people,  would  inauce  us  to  class  hini  among  the  quacks  and 
charlatans  of  the  scientific  world;  so  anxious  is  he  to  avoid 
reproach  for  any  diversion  of  his  time  from,  original  researclu 
The  example  of  Laplace,  Cuvier,  Arago,  and  Humboldt,  however, 
has  encouraged  him  to  brave  the  reproach  of  the  savans,  for  he 
hopes  that  as  other  great  men  have  popularized  science,  he  may 
be  forgiven  for  doing  the  same.  This  is  either  the  silliest  conceit 
of  self-esteem,  barely  covering  itself  with  the  worn-out  garments 
of  humility,  or  M.  Quatrefages  is  the  afirighted  bondsman  of 
the  coteries  of  the  Academy.  Turn  where  we  may,  we  find  men 
wearing  these  old  clothes  to  cover  the  marks  of  their  pride  or 
servitude  ;  but  it  is  not  in  such  attire  we  would  see  such  men  as 
M.  Quatrefages.  The  people  honour  science  far  above  its  value, 
if  it  have  no  lesson  for  them ;  and  when  it  is  necessary  to 
apologize  to  the  learned  for  teaching  the  ignorant,  a  man  who 
has  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  claims  of  society  upon  his 
intelligence,  will  hesitate  to  devote  more  time  to  his  favourite 
pursuit,  till  he  has  convinced  himself  that  his  studies  will  ulti- 
mately conduce  to  the  moral  or  material  benefit  of  mankind. 
But  we  desire  no  better  testimony  to  the  value  of  books  popula- 
rizing science,  when  written  by  competent  men,  Uian  the  volumes 
before  us,  for  they  are  calculated  to  prompt  and  direct  observa- 
tion, to  give  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  developments  and 
operations  of  nature,  to  communicate  pleasure  tnrough  the 
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nbblest  attribntes  of  mind,  and  to  exhibit  the  wisdom  and  glory 
of  God  in  his  works.  That  man  has  not  lired  in  tain,  and  owes 
no  apology  to  academies,  who  has  excited  in  bnt  one  mind  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  investigation  of  GUxi's  creatures ;  for  in 
80  doing  he  has  added  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness ;  and  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  and  proyidential  care  of  the 
Creator,  may  bring  a  thoughtful  spirit  somewhat  nearer  to  that 
mental  condition  which  precedes  the  exhibition  of  Dirine  love. 

M.  Quatrefages  is  welt  known  in  the  annals  of  science,  as  a 
successful  investigator  of  the  habits,  anatomical  structure,  and 
physiology  of  certain  classes  of  the  neglected  sub-kingdom,  Inver- 
tebrata,  of  the  animal  world.  A  special  interest  in  the  marine 
worms,  the  annelida  of  our  classification,  has  induced  him,  for 
some  years  past,  as  frequently  as  opportunity  served,  to  visit  the 
sea-coasts  of  France  and  neighbourmg  countries ;  and  the  book 
before  us  is  a  record  of  what  he  saw,  what  he  did,  what  he 
thought  Subjects  connected  with  his  own  studies  occupy  the 
principal  place  in  his  volumes;  but  he  speaks  freely  of  the 
state  of  the  societies  and  the  condition  or  the  people  among 
whom  he  resided ;  discusses  the  origin  of  nations,  the  influence 
of  scenety,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course — ^for  he  is  a  Frenchman — 
abuses  England,  disparages  Englishmen,  and  glorifies  France  in 
tlie  inimitable  labour  of  her  sons,  as  often  as  decency  permits,  or 
an  occasion  can  be  invented.  Sometimes  he  ventures  within  the 
precincts  of  history,  where  no  man  can  walk  without  making 
known  the  temperament  of  his  mind,  his  philosophy  or  his 
prejudice  his  candour  or  his  bigotry.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
author  who  can  detect  no  motive  for  the  struggles  of  the  Protes- 
tants iti  La  Bochelle,  but  a  desire  t6  evade  mnocent  and  just 
laws,  made  to  Secure  liberty  of  conscience,  and  for  the  public 
safety  ?  "  The  issue  of  the  second  sie^e,"  says  M.  Quatrefages, 
"  destroyed  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Irotestants,  and  compelled 
them  forcibly  to  submit  to  one  common  law  with  their  Catholic 
brethren.  From  this  time  forth,  Protestantism  was  simply  a 
religion,  and  ceased  to  constitilte  a  political  watchword."  Was 
simply  a  religion  I  Why  it  was  for  this  admission  the  B(x;hel- 
laise  fought ;  it  was  Ibr  liberty  of  conscience  they  fortified  and 
defended  their  city,  and  sev^n  times  tiimed  back  the  assault  of 
the  Duke  d'Anjou,  the  favourite  son  of  Catherine,  and  ultimately, 
as  their  author  himself  says,  obtained  from  Charles  the  Ninth, 
'^  one  of  the  most  favourable  edicts  that  had  as  yet  been  obtained 
by  the  reformed  party;  for  the  Bochellaise  not  only  secured 
liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves,  but  stipulated  that  the  same 
privileges  should  be  accorded  to  all  those  who  professed  the 
reformed  &ith  in  France."  It  was  for  this  tney  suffered 
death  by  starvation  behind  ihe  walls  of  their  dty,  when  besieged 
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by  Cardinal  BicheHeu,  and  sustained  their  position  till    the 
garrison  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  men.    If  our 
author  were  no  better  to  be  trusted  as  a  naturalist  than  as  an 
historian,   we  should  at  once  dose  his  book,  and  refuse  the 
guidance  of  a  man  so  prejudiced  or  so  blind ;  but  his  claims  upon 
our  confidence  as  an  observer  of  nature  are  indiq>utable  althoiigh 
the  strength  of  his  predilections,  and  his  intensely-yain  nation- 
ality, often  incapacitate  him  for  the  award  of  scientific  honours. 
The  author's  first  journey  to  the  sea-coast  was  in  the  summer 
of  1841,  to  a  group  of  islands,  three  leagues  from  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  on  me  western  shore  of  France,  '^situated  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Bay  of  St.  Michaers  Mount,  and  designated  by  the 
pompous  title  of  the  Archipelago  of  CSiausey."     Sailing  from 
Granyille  in  a  revenue-cutter  he  had  his  first  experience  of  £e  salt 
sea,  and  it  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  him.  When  once  domiciled 
in  a  large  dreary  old  room  in  the  island  of  Chausey,  he  began  his 
work ;  and  it  must  have  had  some  interest  to  keep  a  Parisian 
four  months  in  a  country,  where  the  sun  during  that  period  did 
not  shine  unclouded  half-a-dozen  times,  where  mist  or  rain 
was  the  constant  companion  of  his  rambles,  and  where  society 
was  made  up  of  fishermen,  stone-cutters,  and  bartUa-collectors. 

**  I  often  returned  home,"  says  M.  Quatrefages,  "  so  thoroughly 
drenched  that,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothing,  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  bed  while  my  clothes  were  drying  before  the 
fire  of  the  farm-house  kitchen.  The  south-west  wind,  which  beat 
full  on  my  door,  had  so  completely  loosened  all  the*  joints  that,  in 
the  slightest  storm,  I  was  inundated.  A  few  days  after  my  arrival, 
I  awoke  one  morning  with  six  inches  of  water  under  my  bed.  In 
order  to  avoid  bein^  entirely  surrounded,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  a 
hole  in  the  most  slopmg  part  of  the  floor;  and,  by  means  of  this  pre- 
caution, I  had  for. the  future  a  river  instead  of  a  hJLe  in  my  room. 
All  my  steel  instruments  were  covered  with  rust,  the  metallio 
mirror  of  my  camera  lucida  was  [entirely  ruined,  and  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  protecting  the  brasswork  of  my  microscope.  The  salt 
melted  in  my  salt-cellar,  and  a  pound  of  sugar,  which  had  been 
forgotten  for  a  fortnight  at  the  Dottom  of  my  cupboard,  was  con- 
verted into  syrup.  But  these  disagreeables  were  soon  forgotten  if 
I  were  able,  at  the  spring-time  of  new  or  full  moon,  to  proceed  in 
Master  Hyacinthe's  boat  to  the  islands  of  Enseigne,  or  Corbi^ns, 
or  to  Ile-aux-Oiseaux." 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  what  M.  Quatre&ges 
saw  when  at  new  and  fidl  moon,  or  in  other  words  at  tiie  time  ol 
spring-tides,  he  took  a  trip  in  Master  Hyacinthe's  boat,  to  make 
amends  for  so  much  discomfort.  A  narrow  channel,  shut  in 
between  precipitous  granitic  rocks,  separates  Meule  from  Be- 
aux-Oiseaux.  At  low  water  of  some  spiine-tides,  this  channel  is 
barely  covered  with  dear  sea-water,  and  uiere  is  then  exhibited 
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to  the  naturalist  a  marine  aqnarium,  to  see  which,  we  can  readily 
believe,  he  would  not  put  an  exorbitant  estimate  upon  a  little 
labour  and  inconyenience. 

"  In  this  spot,  where  every  stone  is  a  world  within  itself,  I  was 
able  to  contemplate,  in  its  incredible  variety,  the  domain  of  the 
lower  marine  animals.     Here  I  could  admire,  in  all  their  glory, 
those  unknown  wonders  of  the  deep,   of  which  even  our  best 
museums  afford  not  the  least  idea ;   for  these  animal  forms  droop 
and,  as  it  were,  &de  from  view  whenever  they  are  removed  from 
their  native  element.     The  turbo,  the  buccinum,  with  its  brown 
and  white  markings;    the  rissoa,  with  its  small,  closely-twisted 
shell ;   and  the  acorn-shell,  with  its  pyramidal  test,  covered  every 
stone  and  rock.     In  sheltered  nooks  I  found  the  pretty  little  rose- 
coloured  cowrie  and  large  chitons,  animals  in  which  the  back  is 
covered  by  a  solid  cuirass,  composed  of  moveable  pieces  like  the 
olden  greaves.     Then  there  was  the  thetys,  a  kind  of  sea-slug  of  a 
fine  orange  colour,  which  bears  its  tuft  of  branchia  on  the  hinder- 
most  part  of  the  back ;   and  the  haliotis,  with  its  nacreous  shell, 
surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of  Mnges.     The  vaulted  roof  of  the 
little  caverns,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  crumbling  away  of 
the  rocks,   was  clothed  with   a  mammilated  stratum  of  simple 
ascidians,  a  species  of  molluscs  which  live  and  die  without  ever 
having  moved  from  the  same  spot;  while  from  this  bright  red 
ceiling  there  hung,  like  so  many  ^randoles,  transparent,  crystal- 
like (£kvellin8B  and  the  bright  botrym,  whose  conglomerated  masses 
exhibit  the  colours  and  translucence  of  the  a^te.    The  smoother 
stones  were  all  covered  with  compound  ascidians,  which  were 
spread  over  the  sur&ce  in  shining  green,  brown,  red,  or  violet 
patches,    interspersed  with  markings  of  geometrical  regularity, 
which  severally  indicated  the  different  family  groups  of  these 
singular  beings.    Among  these  animals,  all  of  which  belong, to  the 
great  division  of  the  mollusca,  appeared  thousands  of  zoophytes, 
while  star-fishes  of  the  finest  carmine,  and  greyish-brown  opniuras, 
with  their  five  long  and  slender  arms,  lay  hidden  beneath  the 
stones.    Above  them  the  fiustra  spread  out  its  little  stony  weft ; 
sertuliarias  and  campanularias  raised  aloft  their  arborescent  poly- 
paries,  resembling  miniature  shrubs ;  while  the  eschara  threw  its 
microscopic  cellmes  over  the  stems  and  fronds  of  the  marine  plants. 
Sponges  of  every  form  and  colour  were  intertwined  among  the 
branches  of  the  fucus,  and  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  either 
in  thick  masses  or  in  interlacing  meshes  of  delicate  network.    Here 
and  there  the  thetys  might  be  seen,  with  its  rounded  lobes  bristling 
with  little  spicula,  side  by  side  with  the  finger  like  masses  of  the 
alcyoninm  and  the  lobularia;  sometimes,  too,  a  holothuria,  with  its 
long,  polygonal,  whitish  body,  would  slowly  move  across  this 
living  carpet  by  means  of  its  sucker-like  feet,  spreading  abroad  its 
coronet  of  arborescent  tentacles.    How  rapidly  the  hours  passed 
amid  this  profusion  of  Kfe  V^ Vol.  I.,  pp.  39,  40. 

After  his  return  to  PaWg  Jl,  Quatrefages  diBCovereA,  as  every 
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mm  who  has  attempted  an  original  myestigation  knost  have  done, 
that  his  notes  were  too  brief,  his  sketches  too  much  in  OQHine, 
and  that  memory  could  not  be  trusted  to  fill-in  details  the  hand 
had  not  drawn.  Another  excursion  was  therefore  resolved  pn, 
and  tlie  little  Archipelago  of  Brehat,  lying  off  the  coast  uf 
Brittany,  was  selected  for  further  research  among  the  inverte- 
brata.  The  annelids  were  again  the  principal  subjects  of  study  ; 
and  after  a  rei^idence  of  three  months,  he  returned  '^  with  nmne- 
reus  drawings,  notes,  and  collections  of  animal^  many  of  whicli 
were  carefufiy  preserved  in  spirits."  What  admirable  use  he  has 
made  of  these,  to  his  own  honour  and  the  improvement  of  scienee, 
is  known  to  every  naturalists 

In   1844,  the  Minister   for   Public  Instruction,  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
appointed  a  commission  to  investi&;ate  the  natural  history  of  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  collect  specimens  fer  the  museum,  and  make  new 
researches  among  the  invertebrata.    In  the  prosecution  of  these 
objects,  M.  Quatrefages  was  associated  with  M.  Milne  Edwards 
and  M.  Blanchard.    At  Palermo  they  engaged  a  boat  and  her 
crew,  intending  to  sail  round  the  island,  lan£ngat  such  places  as 
might  seem  to  offer  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 
Their  first  station  was  the  village  of  Torre  dell  Isola  de  Terra, 
where  they  obtained  the  use  of  three  empty  rooms  in  an  old 
mansion,  the  residence  of  "  a  poor  Dominican,  who,  for  forty- 
one  tari,  or  less  than  twenty  n*ancs  a  month,  celebrated  mass 
every  Sunday,  confessed  the  dying,  performed  the  service  of 
marriage,  and  baptized  the  newly-born.  *    During  a  residenoa  of 
twenty  da^s,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  natu- 
ralists ennched  themselves  with  a  large  collection  of  specimens, 
and    filled   their  note-books    and  portfolios  with  descriptions 
of  the  invertebrated  animals  they  were  commissioned  to  study. 
But  the  calm  was  at  len^h  broken,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  a 
heavy  sea  rolled  in  ana  broke  upon  the  shora    After  a  long 
period  of  uninterrupted  success,  no  wonder,  for  it  is  of  every-day 
occurrence,  if  they  foresaw  an  entire  change  of  weather,  anil 
foreboding  misfortune,  packed  up  their  specimens  and  instru- 
ments, and,  in  spite  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  miseiy 
of  the  sea,  sailed  for  their  next  station ;  but  they  had  antidpateil 
a  misfortune  that  did  not  come,  and  met  a  disappointment  they 
did  not  expect.    When  they  entered  the  little  port  of  Castella- 
mare,  the  sky  was  clear,  the  air  was  calm,  and  new  conquests 
seemed  to  be  within  reach ;  but  in  this  expectation  they  erred. 
"In  one  direction,''  says  M.  Quatrefages,  "we  found  a  lon^ 
stretch  of  sand  and  boulders,  while  on  the  oppoBite  side  of  the 
gulf,  huge  rocks  descended  precipitously  into  the  sea,  ezhibitinpr 
no  traces  of  Ufe  beyond  a  few  isolated  toft — f  fucus^  and  m 
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occasional  branch  of  gorgonia  and  caryopliyllia.  We  were  there^ 
fore  under  the  necessity  of  planning  a  speedy  retreat,  before  we 
were  thoroughly  settled  in  our  new  quarters.  We  resolved, 
however,  first  to  visit  the  Temple  of  Segesta,  which  is  situated 
about  six  miles  from  Castellamare,  in  a  desolate  region,  known 
in  the  present  day  as  the  Contrada  Barbara." 

At  bantoYito,  the  next  station,  the  weather  was  un&vourable, 
the  shore  unproductive,  and  the  lodging  intolerable,  so  thev 
proceeded  by  land  to  Trapani,  leaving  the  crew  to  contend  witn 
a  westerly  gale.  Still  disappointment  accompanied  them,  and 
they  looked  forward  to  the  ancient  ^gades,  now  known  as  the 
islands  of  Favignana,  only  nine  miles  distant.  We  must  pass 
over  the  events  of  their  distinguished  reception  at  Favignana, 
for  the  reader  will  find  in  M.  Quatrefa^es'  book  how  the  country- 
house  of  Signer  Georgio,  the  commander,  was  washed  and  white- 
washed for  their  occupation.  Many  new  discoveries  were  made 
bv  the  savans  in  this  unexplored  portion  of  the  world;  and 
although  we  cannot  now  particularise  them,  we  must  mention 
one  which  will  be  sure  to  interest  our  sensual,  unimaginative 
fellow-countrymen.  "  Everything  that  relates  to  the  material 
wants  of  life,"  says  M.  Quatrefages,  "is  of  English  origin; 
knives,  forks,  dinner-services,  all  pear,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
name  of  London.  Everything  akin  te  elegance,  everything  that 
can  caU  up  an  idea,  has  come  te  Favignsma  from  the  provinces 
of  France,  if  not  from  Paris.  The  chimney-pieces  were  adorned 
with  our  Dorcelain  vases,  the  walls  were  hung  over  with  om* 
papers,  ana  everywhere  our  eyes  encountered  engravings  of  the 
llue  St.  Jacques,  of  Napoleon,  his  Marshals,  and  his  battles." 
This  is  strange,  for  in  another  place  our  author  says — "  in  these 
districts  no  traces  of  the  usages  of  modem  civilization  seem  as 
yet  te  have  penetrated ;"  and  in  another  he  informs  us  that  the 
islands  of  Favignana  are  rarely  visited  by  any  foreigners,  except 
Englishmen,  and  that  ^^  no  Frenchman  Lad  lauded  upon  any  of 
the  islands,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  innabitants." 
Under  these  circumstemces,  the  author  should  at  least  have 
applauded  the  good  taste  of  the  English  trader  who  selected 
French  articles  of  vertii,  te  call  up  an  idea  among  those  semi- 
civilized  islanders.  But  M.  Quatrefages  and  many  of  his  intelli- 
gent countrymen  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  decencies  and  ame- 
nities of  society  must  precede  the  elegancies.  The  introduction 
of  a  good  town-dock  into  Jp'avignana,  though  made  with  English 
clumsiness  and  want  of  taste,  to  supplant  the  man  who  hammers 
the  hours  on  a  bell  under  the  guidance  of  an  hour-glass,  would 
caU  up  better  ideas  among  the  inhabitants — so  we  Englishmen 
think — than  aU  the  vases  and  paper-hangings  of  Paris,  and  as 
for  the  trumpery  engravings  so  abundantly  d^tributed  among  the 
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^ple  for  donbiM  piuposee,  we  could  not  characterise  tbern 
^thoat  giving  offence. 

We  shall  not  foUow  onr  author  to  Stromboli  and  Etaa»  nor 
g^y  to  investigBte  his  theory  of  the  formation*  of  volcanic  mouu- 
^gins.  The  chapters  in  wmch  these  rambles  are  recorded  will 
fje  read  with  interest,  for  the  historical,  scientific,  and  descriptivo 
gje  sneJl  blended ;  and  although  these  trips  are  familiar  to  all 
feaders  from  numerous  descriptions,  and  the  histories  d  the 
great  eruptions  of  tlie  loftiest  of  the  European  volcanoes  are 
better  known  than  many  of  the  great  physical  phenomena  which 
have  been  witnessed  in  their  own  country,  they  may  be  heard 
aeain  without  weariness,  when  told  by  a  lively  naiTator,  and 
illustrated  by  personal  adventure. 

The  author's  next  ramble  was  to  that  portion  of  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  between  Bayonne  ana  St.  Sebastian ;  and  his 
last  was  to  the  coasts  of  Saintonge.    These  might  have  been 
told  without  a  disquisition  on  the  origin  of  the  Basques  and  a 
history  of  La  Bochelle,  for  readers  'will  at  once  perceive  that 
such  subjects  are  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  author ;  and  although 
they  will  be  often  interested  in  his  remarks,  they  will  return  with  as 
much  zest,  as  the  author  himself,  to  the  more  interesting  and 
original  investigation  of  the  numerous  genera  and  species  of  the 
invertebrata  of  which  he  was  in  search.    With  all  departments 
of  natural  history,  M.  Quatrefages  is  more  or  less,  minutely 
acquainted ;  but  his  studies  have  been  specially  directed  to  tlio 
annelids,  and  those  portions  of  his  work  in  which  these  animals 
are  described  have  thereibre  a  remarkable  claim  to  attention. 
To  the  naturahst)  the  annelida  have  a  singular  interest  in  conse- 
quence of  the  variations  of  character  they  present    The  most 
unexpected  differences  in    the  organisation^  circulation,   and 
anatomical  structure  are  observed ;  and  mean  and  trifling  as  the 
study  of  creatures  so  low  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  may  appear, 
it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology  they  teach,  that  we 
can  obtain  a  solution  ot  some  of  the  most  involved  problems  of 
natural  science.    A  few  general  remarks  on  this  subject  may  not 
therefore  be  uninteresting,  and  some  notice  of  M.  Quatr^ag«»* 
researches  and  discoveries  is  necessary  for  the  reader  who  may 
receive  from  our  pages  his  impression  of  the  volumes  before  us* 
i    The  variety  of  organic  bodies,  like  and  unlike,  existing   in 
nature^  necessitates  an  attempt  to  group  them  round  typical 
forms ;  and  the  first  efibrt  of  the  student  ia  to  obtain,  indepeudeu  t 
of  technical  classification,  a  clear  perception  of  a  congress  oi 
animals  allied  to  each  other  by  some  common  princinle    i»r 
structura    Of  these  primordial  types  we  discover  several:  onc^ 
is  aptiy  described  as  the  articulated,  for  the  bodv  is  composed  of 
rings,  jointed  or  articulated  one  to  tiie  other     ^.his  form  is  evi- 
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dent  in  a  mtdtitode  of  animals  with  which  all  persons  are  famOiar. 
We  see  it  in  the  crustaceans  and  the  arachnidans,  in  insects,  in 
the  annelids,  and  in  some  parasitical  forms  (Entozoa),  of  which 
those  inhabiting  the  alimentary  canal  of  other  animals  are  best 
knowxL 

In  the  lower  members  of  this  type,  each  ring  is  an  exact  repe- 
tition of  the  form  and  organization  of  the  segments  with  which  it 
is  connected,  but  so  little  intimacy  is  there  in  the  union  of  one 
Mrith  the  other,  that  a  local  injury  scarcely  affects  the  animal — 
each  segment  in  fact  appears  to  have  an  almost  independent 
existence,  though  it  is  in  truth  only  part  of  that  which  has  a 
unity  of  life.  In  the  higher  forms  there  is  a  greater  dependence 
of  the  parts  on  each  other,  and  they  are  severally  more  necessary 
to  common  existence,  although  these  individuals  also  possess  a 
wonderful  reproducing  power.  In  a  still  higher  grade,  those  in 
which  the  type  is  most  perfectly  represented,  we  discover  the 
adaptation  of  special  organs  to  special  functions,  and  a  concen- 
tration of  power  acting  through  a  suitable  mechanism.  In  these 
animals  the  organs  are  in  pairs,  and  if  divided  longitudinally  one 
half  is  the  exact  representative  of  the  other  half.  These  are  the 
external  characters  of  the  articulata  generally ;  but  while  some 
are  vermiform,  and  the  head  is  only  a  prolongation  of  a  ter- 
minal ring,  others,  like  the  insects,  have  the  body  divided  into 
head,  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  latter  are  the  true  or  perfect 
articulata,  and  have  jointed  Umbs.  This  division  of  the  body, 
however,  is  not  always  strongly  marked,  even  in  the  higher 
grades  of  this  great  class  of  aniTnals ;  for  in  the  millepedes  there 
IS  no  separation  between  the  head  and  the  abdomen,  and  in  the 
arachnidans,  the  head  and  thorax  are  so  united  as  to  form  what 
is  called  the  cephalo-thorax,  to  which  the  eight  legs  of  the 
animal  are  attached. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  allude  in  any  way  to  the 
oi^nic  structure  and  physiology  of  the  insects,  myriapods, 
arachnida,  and  Crustacea ;  but  we  have  something  to  do  with  the 
ringed  worms,  and  the  few  general  remarks  already  made,  may 
serve  to  expkun  their  relation  to  the  great  sub-kingaom  of  which 
they  form  a  part. 

The  class  annelida  presents  us  with  the  highest  types  of  the 
vermiform  articulata.  These  animals  have  usually  cylindrical 
as  well  as  elongated  bodies.  They  are  aU  destitute  of  articulated 
members ;  but  those  which  are  not  sedentary  are  supplied  with 
minute  lateral  tubercles  in  pairs,  which  carry  bundles  of  hairs  or 
bristles  (setae),  and  assist  them  in  locomotion.  The  segments  of 
the  body  are  usually  similar,  and  the  head,  which  may  often  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  them,  has  organs  of  si£;ht  To  the 
two  orders  of  true  annelids,  the  attention  of  our  autoor  has  been 

N.s. — ^yoL.  IV.  L  L 
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>/!-  aj*'l  t.v;  tr'rrri^U'yU  en  iL-r  '.<b=r.  Tie  * 
>.'/r;;^,  of  which  th*;  In^-wf^ia  oc  lifc  LeLf-rra^ 
Vfryixsi)  ii  one-,  fiav.:  rnceived  tk-  eaz^t  cf 
U:^  ;i'JVr  til';  r*r^pirat'in'  tipp&nUis  is  *nAr!i>=d  %> 
f^/'/:  of  Xh*',  U/ly.  Thej  are  as  ftpr-riifniteiT  otOed  oxBDf,  li 
tf;"y  have  a  f^^rife-^rt  frwiom  of  moQi'.-n.  cnwfi:^  wxih  ca»  aal 
<%\uiiuiu'j  vxy\'\\\\  'J"he  taUcose  enrek^p^  tbesiseiTe?  m  a  c« 
tnntitA  of  f:iiUrs%ri:fixiii  (rHtih^  or  of  a  coocrrSe  f:«&&cii  of  saadttd 
irii/;ijt/:  frsi'/TfH:ui^  of  fthelL  The  cc>Q5tmctioQ  of  this  dvcOni^if 
rt,UiUi*:u"jA  iisi  »ff}Xi  a<  the  animal  empires  fiosn  the  e^.  and  ii 
*u\:xr/tA  ik^  it-t  ;n'0'At!i  roay  require,  so  as  to  prnnit  a  fitt 
uitMtfU  \\\9  aii'l  rlou'u.  tho  feet  moving  Ittckwazu  aod  fivmd 
v/ft)i  e/iiiiil  fa^rih'ty.  iliding  themselres  in  this  tube,  the  tafaieoBe 
t%uinXu\i%  thifi  irnia  thr;  oji^n  end  on  their  prey  withoot  expomg 
i\u\r  \nAih^,  for  they  are  not  le.sd  eager  m  their  attacks  vrnon 
''reutiin;M  wefiker  tlian  themselves  than  their  wandeiix^  Jm$t 
thoiiLfh  ill  other  habito  difiering  as  much  as  the  hennit  and  the 
Ui\u\\\.  I  j'ftin^  the  ow;rcnlum  which  covers  the  ofetk  end  of 
the  tiiU*,  the  aiiiiaal  throws  out  a  gorgeonsIy-colooKd  plimie» 
fri'ire  iKfaiitifiil  than  the  richest  flower :  bat  it  is  an  instmment  of 
d'-aih. 

The  Kunice  gujantea  is  one  of  the  largest  errant  annelids^and 
H/irnr:tJineH  attains  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet  in  the  loMlian 
H«*aH.  The  geniw  to  wliich  it  Wongs  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  ideal  type  of  the  annelids,  and  our  author  has  well  describtHl 
one  of  the  Hmall  N{iee]e*s : — 

**  We  havo  juHt  placed  npen  the  stage  of  onr  instrument  a  little 
iroiif(h  filled  willi  nea-water,  in  which  an  cimice  is  disporting  itselL 
Kce  how  indignant  it  ih  at  \\a  captivity ;  how  its  numerous  rings 
ix)ntnu;t,  elong}it(3,  twiift  into  a  spiral  coil,  and  at  every  moment 
emit  fkishoH  of  light,  in  which  all  tho  tints  of  tho  prism  are  blended 
in  tho  hrightCHt  metallic  reflections.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  midst 
of  this  tumultuons  agitation,  to  distinguish  anything  definitely. 
l*ut  it  is  moro  quiet  now :  loso  no  timo,  therefore,  in  examining  it; 
HOC  how  it  crawlH  along  tho  l)ottom  of  tho  vessel,  with  its  thousand 
foot  moving  ra])i(lly  forward,  and  omitting  bundles  of  darts  from  tho 
broad  knobs  with  which  they  aro  furnished.  See  what  beautiful 
])lnmo8  adorn  tho  sides  of  the  body — thoso  are  tho  branchiee,  or 
organs  of  respiration,  whioh  becomo  vermilion  as  they  are  swelled 
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by  the  blood,  whose  course  you  may  trace  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  great  dorsal  vessel.  Look  at  that  head  enamelled  with  tho 
brightest  colours — here  are  the  6ve  antennae,  delicate  organs  of 
touch,  and  here  in  the  midst  uf  them  is  the  mouth,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  merely  like  an  irregularly  puckered  opening.  But 
watch  it  for  a  few  moments ;  see  how  it  opens  and  protrudes  a 
larce  proboscis,  furnished  with  three  pairs  of  jaws,  and  possessing 
a  aiameter  which  equals  that  of  the  body,  within  which  it  is 
enclosed  as  in  a  living  sheath.  Well  I  is  it  not  wonderful  ?  Is 
there  any  animal  which  can  contend  with  it  for  the  prize  of  decora- 
tion ?  The  corslet  of  the  brightest  beetle,  the  speckled  wings  of  tho 
butterfly,  the  sparkling  throat  of  the  humming-bird,  would  all  look 
pale  when  compared  with  the  play  of  light  flashing  in  lai^  patches 
over  the  rings  of  its  body,  glowing  in  its  golden  threads,  and 
sparkling  over  its  amber  and  coral  fringes." — Vol.  I.,  p.  43. 

Such  is  the  animal:  let  us  look  more  closely  at  some  of  the 
hairs  from  the  two  bundles  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  feet ;  they 
are  common  to  all  these  annelids,  and  are  weapons  of  defence. 
"Tliere  is  scarcely,"  says  M.  Quatrefages,  "a  single  weapon 
invented  by  the  murderous  genius  of  man,  whose  counterpart 
and  model  could  not  be  found  among  this  class  of  animals." 
And  they  are  wanted  as  weapons  of  attack,  for  they  are  all 
creatures  of  prey,  and  of  defence,  for  they  are  surrounded  by 
enemies.  While  fishes  and  the  larger  crustaceans  hunt  them,  they 
attack  animals  weaker  than  themselves,  seizing  them  with  their 
proboscis  and  throwing  round  them  their  hundred  arms.  Some 
lie  concealed  and  wait  the  appearance  of  their  victims ;  others, 
more  bold,  chase  them  through  the  Liliputian  forests  of  coralline 
and  other  marine  plants.  Among  this  insignificant  race  of 
animals  we  observe  the  same  exercise  of  deadly  craft  and  of 
superior  strength,  which  is  common  among  creatures  of  greater 
bulk  and  superior  organization — the  cowardice  of  the  assassin, 
the  courage  of  the  sportsman.  They  are  in  fact  a  fighting  race, 
but  the  destroying  instinct  is  roused  by  hunger ;  and,  as  among 
human  savages,  the  conquered  invariably  supplies  a  feast  for  the 
victor. 

M.  de  Quatrefiiges  has  graphically  described  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  an  Eunice,  and  we  are  anxious  to  know  something 
of  its  internal  structure.  Let  us  hear  how  he  guides  his  readers 
in  an  anatomical  dissection.  The  species  he  has  chosen  is  the 
Eunice  sanguinea^  which  is  of  common  occurrence  at  Brehat,  and 
often  measures  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length. 

"  You  must  begin  with  the  nervous  system,  which  is  an  apparatus 
of  such  predominating  influence,  that  it  has  been  termed  the  im- 
personation of  the  animal  itself.  Observe,  fiirst,  how  the  brain  is 
situated  within  tho  head  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  from 
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whence  it  gives  o£f  nerves  to  the  eyes  and  antennsB,  the  organs  of 
sight  and  touch.  In  the  rear  it  gives  origin  to  a  secondaiy  nervous 
system,  which  is  entirely  distributed  through  the  proboscis  and 
oesophagus.  In  the  front,  another  special  system  supplies  the  lips, 
and,  no  doubt,  communicates  to  them  the  property  of  taste.  On 
the  sides,  two  bands  are  given  off,  which  form  a  ring  round  the 
buccal  cavity,  and  are  again  joined  together  on  the  ventral  sur&ce 
below  the  digestive  apparatus.  At  this  point  there  is  a  kind  of 
ladder-like  stractnre,  composed  of  two  cords,  stretched  from  one 
extremity  of  the  body  to  the  other,  and  connected  together  in  each 
ring  by  an  oblong  mass  called  a  ganglion.  These  ganglia  are  the 
nervous  centres  which  animate  the  rings,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
at  once  destroyed  by  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  gan^on 
belonging  to  it.  From  each  of  these  centres  five  nervous  trunks 
are  given  off  on  each  side,  which  distribute  their  branches  to  the 
intestine  and  to  the  muscles  [of  the  body  and  feet.  As  there  are 
about  three  hundred  rings,  it  follows  that  this  annelid  must  have 
one  brain  or  chief  nervous  centre,  three  hundred  secondary  centres, 
and  three  thousand  nervous  trunks,  without  counting  those  of  the 
lip  and  proboscis. 

'*  Let  us  next  consider  the  apparatus  destined  to  accomplish  the 
process  of  alimentation.  At  the  bottom  of  this  funnel-like  mouth 
there  is  a  large  proboscis  furnished  with  powerful  muscles,  and 
armed  with  eight  homy  jaws.  Take  care  of  your  fingers !  These 
sharp  and  curved  teeth  might  very  easily  penetrate  through  the 
epidermis  and  draw  blood.  Beyond  this  tube  you  will  perceive  an 
oesophagus,  and  further  on  a  series  of  large  sacs,  each  of  which 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  rings,  and  is  separated  from  the  two 
contiguous  sacs,  or  pouches,  by  a  strong  oons^ction.  You  see  that 
the  animal  we  are  dissecting  has  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty  stomachs."— Vol.  I.,  pp.  112,  113. 

We  shall  not  continue  the  quotation,  but  refer  the  reader  to 
the  author's  pages ;  it  will  bo  sufficient  for  our  pur^>06e  to  say 
that  this  eunice  has  five  hundred  and  fifty  branchias,  six  hundre(i 
hearts,  and  a  similar  number  of  arteries  and  veins,  and  the 
motions  of  the  body  are  performed  by  the  action  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  muscles.  But  all  the  wonders  of  this  marvellous 
organization  and  difficult  anatomy  are  not  yet  told,  for  the 
annelids  possess  organs  of  sight  as  well  as  a  complex  nervous 
system.  Oken  taught,  and  his  disciples  believed,  that  the  poasea* 
sion  of  an  organ  of  sense  is  the  evidence  of  a  superior  organisoi. 
Indifferent  to  this  dogma  and  the  authority  of  the  sehods^ 
Ehrenberg  announced  we  discovery  of  eyes  in  the  annelid&  He 
observed  certain  coloured  points  in  the  heads  of  these  animals, 
on  the  margin  of  the  umbulla  of  medusae,  and  on  the  extremity 
of  the  rays  of  star-fish,  and  he  called  them  eyes.  This  camiat 
be,  the  philosophers  replied,  for  tl  wer  an  animal  is  in  the 
scale  of  being,  the  more  simple  is         ^ganization.    Sudi  is  aJao 
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the  ^pular  opiiiion ;  the  medusas  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
nothmg  more  than  masses  of  vitalized  jelly,  and  the  organization 
of  the.  conchifera  would  be  denied  if  they  had  not  musoles  for 
the  attachment  of  their  shells.  It  is  not^  however,  either  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  organism,  or  its  comparative  minuteness,  that  con- 
stitnt^BS  an  inferior  animal,  but  the  want  of  organs  for  functional 
duties — ^the  difiusion  of  power  instead  of  its  concentration.  But 
Ehrenberg  continued  his  observations  in  spite  of  the  unbelief  of 
the  philosophers,  and  to  their  utter  dismay  announced  that  the 
ampnicora  nas  two  eyes  in  its  head  and  two  in  its  taiL  There 
was  no  hesitation  in  denying  this,  for  how  could  there  be  an 
organ  of  sight  so  far  from  the  Drain?  and  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  seat  of  perception  could  be  in  any  other  part  of  the  nervous 
system.  These  philosophers  would  have  found  it  easier  to 
lielieve  that  the  nermetes  and  the  planarias  have  more  than  fifty 
eyes  in  their  head.  But  all  doubt  is  at  last  removed  by  an 
examination  of  a  polyophthalmian,  a  little  wandering  annelid 
about  an  inch  long,  with  three  eyes  in  its  head  and  a  row  of  them 
on  each  side  of  the  rings  of  its  body. 

'*  With  the  view  of  directing  its  com'se,  the  polyophthalmian  Is 
provided  on  its  head  with  three  eyes,  each  of  which  is  furnished 
with  two  or  three  voluminous  cr}'8talline  lenses  very  easv  of 
recognition.  Besides  this,  on  each  side  of  the  rings  of  its  body 
there  appears  on  either  side  a  red  point,  very  similar  to  those  of 
certain  of  the  amphoricorsB.  On  dissection  we  find  that  each  of 
these  points  receives  a  large  nerve  issuing  from  the  ganglion,  or 
ventral  nervous  centre,  corresponding  to  it  By  the  nelp  of  the 
microscope  we  <Axi  see  that  tnis  nerve  penetrates  into  a  mass  of 
pigment,  which  encloses  a  spherical  crystalline  lens ;  and  we  now 
see  that  the  textures  lying  before  it  have  imdergone  a  modification, 
by  which  they  are  rendered  more  completely  and  equably  trans- 
parent. In  a  word,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  these  red  points, 
which  are  placed  on  the  sides  and  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  are  true  eyes,  receiving  their  optic  nerves  from  the  abdo- 
minal nervous  centres,  and  having  no  direct  communication  with 
the  brain." 

Naturalists  are  not  yet  fully  acquainted  with  the  succession  of 
changes  in  the  reproduction  of  the  several  species  of  the 
annelids,  but  what  is  known  with  certainty  is  as  marvellous  as 
anything  we  have  yet  learned  about  their  form  and  structure, 
and  as  contradictory  to  the  hypotheses  drawn  from  a  study  of 
vertebrated  animaLs  as  the  multiplication  of  the  oimais  of  sight 
down  the  body  and  unconnected  with  the  brain.  There  is  a  Utde 
wandering  annelid  called  the  syllis,  belonging  to  the  family 
nereid®,  not  more  than  two  or  tiu-ee  inches  long,  which  might  be 
passed  unobserved  by  the  seanside  visitor  if  it  were  not  pointed 
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out  by  the  naturalist  It  has  a  complex  organization^  and  was 
long  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  MuUer,  to  be  fissiparouSy  that 
|8  to  say,  the  multiplication  of  individuals  was  supposed  to  be 
effected  by  the  separation  of  the  parent  into  two  ports,  a  head 
being  developed  on  one  half  and  a  tail  on  the  other,  thus  fonn* 
ing  two  perfect  individuals  out  of  one.  This  is  a  mode  of  pro- 
duction not  uncommon  among  some  of  the  invertefarata,  but  it  is 
not  the  usual  mode  of  increase  among  the  annelids.  The  multi- 
plication of  individuals,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  species, 
and  that  of  the  syllis  is  very  remarkabla  Of  causes  we  are  in 
all  cases  profoundly  ignorant,  and  can  only  describe  certain  ap- 
pearances which  follow  each  other  in  the  strangest  manner.  We 
observe,  first,  the  formation,  upon  the  extremity  of  a  perfect  syllis, 
of  a  series  of  new  lings,  and  then  the  development,  upon  the  first 
of  these  new  segmento,  of  a  head  like  that  of  theparent  animal, 
witli  the  same  number  of  eyes  and  antenme.  Tnis  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  process  of  budcung.  Por  a  time  the  young  and  the 
old  syllis  are  so  perfectly  united  by  the  same  skin  and  intestine, 
tliat  the  food  swallowed  by  the  parent  gives  nutriment  to  tiie 
offspring,  and  yet  the  two  animals  have  a  distinct  life  and  will. 
The  body  of  the  younger,  however,  is  rapidly^filled  with  ova,  and 
when  tms  process  is  complete  a  separation  is  effected  between 
the  parent  and  the  offshoot.  The  liberty  thus  obtained  by  the 
younger  animal  is,  however,  but  the  prelude  of  death,  for  as  soon 
as  the  eggs  are  sufficiently  matured,  the  body  bursts  and  the  ova 
arc  tlirown  on  the  water  to  pass  through  a  series  of  metamor- 
phoses before  they  take  the  ultimate  form,  that  of  an  annelid, 
and  the  creature  for  whose  existence  there  was  no  purpose  but 
the  reproduction  of  the  species,  dies. 

We  might  select  jfrom  M.  Quatrefa^es*  paees  many  interesting 
particulars  in  reference  to  the  tubicolce,  me  second  order  ot 
annelids,  if  we  could  find  space  for  a  review  of  the  entire  subject 
we  have  selected.  To  dwell  in  tubes  being  the  predetermmed 
mode  of  life  for  these  animals,  the  respiratory  organs  are  de- 
veloped round  or  immediately  below  the  head,  for  in  no  other 
part  of  the  body  could  the  branchial  tufts  have  been  so  placed 
as  to  secure  in  every  species  the  aeration  of  the  blood.  This  is 
another  of  the  eviaent  proofs  of  design  everywhere  discovered 
when  studying  the  inferior  animals,  as  we  call  them ;  but  how 
beautifully  has  the  design  been  finished  I  how  exquisite  the  or- 
ganization !  how  elegant  the  forms !  We  need  not  look  fer  for 
specimens  of  this  class  of  animals — they  may  be  found  on  any 
part  of  our  coasts.  The  serpulse  are  perhaps  the  most  common 
and  most  abimdant,  for  they  may  be  collected  from  any  laige 
mass  of  sea-weed,  atid  are  detected  on  almost  every  fragment  of 
shell  that  has  been  long  lying  in  the  sea.    The  tubes  are  cal- 
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careons,  and  are  secreted  by  the  animal  just  as  shells  are  pro- 
duced by  the  moUusca,  but  the  varieties  are  numerous ;  sotne  are 
opaque,  others  transparent ;  some  are  spiral,  others  straight ; 
some  prostrate,  others  erect ;  some  are  solitary,  like  the  Serpula 
tubtdariOi  and  others  live  in  groups.  The  sabella,  amphitrite, 
terebella,  and  hermiella,  live  in  tubes  constructed  of  sand  and  frag- 
ments of  shell.  Of  all  these  the  hermellas  are  the  most  singular. 
One  of  the  che^cteristics  of  the  annelids  |s  the  formation  of  the 
animals  in  symmetrical  halves  united  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suggest  a  very  imperfect  connection.  This  stnicture  is,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  exaggerated  in  the  hermellas,  for  the  body  seems 
to  be  cleft  in  two  parts,  and  the  halves  are  apparently  only 
united  by  the  skin  and  the  digestive  canal  But  that  which 
gives  the  principal  interest  to  this  genus  is  the  fact,  that  although 
uie  first  segment  of  the  body  has  on  both  sides  a  triple  series 
of  tufts,  the  back  is  supplied  with  cirrhi,  which  perform  the 
office  of  branchise,  so  that  although  inhabiting  a  tube,  the 
hermella  is  a  dorsibranchiata.  The  external  appearance  of  the 
animal,  as  he  observed  it  on  the  coasts  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  is 
well  described  by  our  author : —  ^ 

"  On  these  coasts,  which  are  so  violently  beaten  by  the  waves,  we 
often  observe  small  hillocks  of  sand,  pierced  by  an  infinite  number 
of  minute  openings,  half  covered  by  a  thin,  projecting  margin. 
These  mounds  are  either  found  behind  some  large  rock,  or  in  some 
deep  fiasiure,  although  occasionally  they  are  fixed  on  an  entirely 
uncovered  point.    These  little  hillocks,  or  mounds,  which  look 
very  much  like  a  thick  piece  of  honeycomb,  are  in  reality  villages, 
or  populous  cities,  in  which  live,  in  modest  seclusion,  certain 
tubiculous  annelids,  known  by  the  name  of  *■  hermellas '—  creatures 
as  curious  as  any  that  fall  imder  the  notice  of  the  naturalist     Their 
body,  which  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  is  terminated  anteriorly 
by  a  bifurcated  head,  bearing  a  double,  bright  golden-coloured 
crown  of  strong,  sharp,  serrated  silken  threads.'  These  brilliant 
crowns  are  not  mere  ornaments,  but,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are 
the  two  sides  of  a  solid  door,  or  rather  a  true  portcullis,  which 
hermetically  closes  the  entrance  of  the  habitation,  when,  at  the 
least  alarm  of  danger,  the  annelid  darts,  with  the  rapiditv  of 
lightning,  within  its  nouse  of  sand.    From  the  edges  of  the  cephalic 
opening,  issue  about  fifty  or  sixty  light  violet-coloured,  slender 
filaments,  which  are  incessantly  moving    about    like    numerous 
ininute  serpents.     These  are  so  many  arms  which  can  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  at  will,  and  which,  seizing  the  prey  as  it  passes,  bring 
it  into  the  hollow  funnel-shaped  mouth  at  the  base  of  the  depression. 
It  is  by  means  of  these  arms  that  one  by  one  the  grains  of  quartz, 
or  hard  limestone,  are  collected,  and  put  into  their  proper  places, 
to  serve  in  the  composition  of  the  tubes,  the  different  parts  being 
solidly  cemented  together  by  a  sort  of  mortar-like  mucosity,  which 
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is  faniiafaed  by  the  animal  itselL  On  the  sides  of  the  body  appear 
little  projections,  from  whence  issue  bundles  of  sharp  and  cutdiig 
lances,  or  broad  fans,  serrated  like  semicircular  saws.  These  are 
the  feet  of  the  hermella.  Finally,  the  back  is  famished  with 
cirrhi,  recurved  like  sickles,' and  whose  colour  varies  from  dark-red 
to  grass-green.  These  organs  represent  the  branchise,  which,  b^ 
an  exception  that  has  hil£erto  been  found  to  be  unique  in  this 
group,  are  distributed  over  every  ring,  instead  of  being  united  to 
the  head  like  tibe  petals  of  a  flower."— Vol.  II.,  p.  170. 

'  The  extracts  we  have  made  &om  M.  QoatrefiEigeB'  *^  BamUeBof 
a  Naturalist"  will  supersede  the  necessity  for  ciiticigm.  Wc 
have  endeavoured  to  biinfi;  together  a  few  beta  lelatbag  to  a 
small  class  of  animals,  and  to  give  a  connected,  though  brief 
account  of  their  natural  history ;  but  the  reader  will  not  expect 
any  such  connected  expositioii  in  the  volumes  before  us.  He 
will  find  there  a  "pleasing  record  of  such  excursicms  as  he  himself 
takes,  when  time  and  circumstances  permit,  made  by  a  man  of 
minute  observation,  weU  informed  in  every  branch  of  natmal 
history,  and  above  all  habituated  to  personal  research.  A  book 
written  by  such  a  man,  and  containing  such  facts  as  he  would 
collect,  could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable,  instructive,  suggestive. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  ^'Bambles  of  a  NatonJist.** 
The  blemishes  are  unimportant,  and  incident  to  the  education 
and  nationality  of  the  author ;  but  the  excellences  are  those 
which  distinguish  the  works  of  a  man  of  thought  and  obeervatian, 
enthusiastic  m  his  studies,  cautious  in  his  deductions,  and  anxious 
to  communicate  that  knowledge,  in  the  attainment  of  which  hia 
labours  have  been  great,  but  his  enjoyments  greater. 


Abt.  m,— FIJI  AND  THE  PIJIANS. 

Fiji  and  tlte  Iljians.  Vol.  I.  The  Islands  and  their  Inhabitants.  "By 
Thomas  Williams,  late  Missionary  in  Fiji.  YoL  II.  MMm 
History,  By  James  Calvert,  late  Missionary  in  Fiji.  Edited 
by  George  Stringer  Rowe.    London,  Alexander  Heylin. 

No  more  interesting  records  have  ever  been  penned,  perhaps, 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christiaa  &itli 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  people  sunk  in  tho 
grossest  depths  of  barbarism,  whose  very  existence  seemed  a 
scandal  to  the  human  race,  have  within  a  few  years  been  re- 
claimed by  the  voice  of  the  preacher  fix>m  fiendish  habits,  and 
mi^  now  be  seen  sitting  at  the  feet  a£  the  missioinaiy,  '^clothed, 
and  in  their  right  mind.*'    To  those  who  first  yisited  the  coral 
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coasts  of  these  beautifal  islets,  ^'  where  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man, 
is  divine/'  it  seemed  a  marvel  that  such  fair  Edens  could  be 
converted  into  the  theatres  of  crimes  so  horrible  as  were  perpe- 
trated  within  their  confines,  and  that  the  inhabitants  who  pos- 
sssed  these  charming  abodes,  nursery^grounds  as  it  were,  tilled 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  should  have  striven  to  render  them  more 
desolate  than  the  desert,  by  the  commission  of  every  abominable 
and  degrading  vice.  Even  now  that  spirit  is  rampant  on  many 
an  island ;  even  now  the  fiery  passions  of  the  islanders  are  as 
uncontrollable  and  as  fierce  as  ever ;  but  gradually  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  brotherly  love  and  gentleness  are  being  extended 
throughout  them,  and  abeady  the  neck  of  the  moral  disease  has 
been  oroken,  and  if  sm  cannot  be  banished  from  those  shores, 
the  feelings  of  the  natives  are  happily  becoming  every  day  more 
humanisea  by  purer  notions  of  the  Deity,  by  obedience  to  his 
commands,  and  by  faith  and  expect^^tion  in  the  promises  of  a 
Divine  Saviour. 

Amongst  the  most  recent  of  those  interesting  works,  which 
chronicle  the  labours  and  hopes  of  the  xnissionarv,  are  the 
volumes  before  us.  They  refer  to  a  group  of  islands  lying  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  canoe  sailing-distance  from  the  iriendly 
Islands,  and  called  by  their  aboriginal  name,  the  Fiji  Islmids. 
They  consist  of  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  five  in 
number,  about  eighty  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  extending  over 
about  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  ocean,  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  abodes  of  the  Malayan  and  Papuan  races,  which 
inhabit  the  widely-spread  Polynesia.  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  the 
Dutch  navigator,  was  the  first  to  sail  amongst  them.  Since 
the  visit  of  this  enterprising  explorer  in  1643,  they  remained 
unnoticed  until  Captain  Cook  lay-to  off  on  island  in  the  wind- 
ward group,  naming  it  "Turtle  Island."  In  1789  and  1792, 
Cantam  Bligh  caught  a  sight  of  them ;  and  in  1796,  the ''  Duff," 
unaer  the  command  of  Captain  Wilson,  was  nearly  lost  touching 
the  reef  off  TavuinL  About  the  year  1806  traders  began  to 
discover  their  value,  and  visited  them  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing sandal-wood  to  burn  before  Chinese  idols,  or  biche-de-mer  to 
gratifv  the  palate  of  Chinese  epicures.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  DV  the  Admiralty  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  this 
magnificent  group  of  islands,  or  to  improve  the  charts  bequeathed 
to  them  by  the  navigators  of  the  last  century,  until  within  the 
last  fewyears,  when  an  elaborate  survey  was  made  by  the  United 
States'  Exploring  Expedition,  which  cruised  in  those  waters  from 
1838tol»t2. 

The  number  of  the  islands  or  islets  in  this  group  we  have 
already  given ;  but,  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  they  vary  vastly 
in  size  and  outline,  from  the  simple  form  of  the  coral  reef  to  the 
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rugged  and  often  majestic  ^andeor  of  volcanic  stractui^.  The 
two  largest  islands^  Vanua  Leyu  (Great-land)  and  Na  Yiti  Levu 
(the  Great  Fiji),  measure  respectively  one  hundred  miles  long 
by  twenty  five  in  breadth,  and  ninety  miles  long  and  fifty  in 
breadth.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  150,000  souls. 
^^  So  beautiful  was  their  aspect/'  writes  Commodore  Wilkes,  of 
the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  referring  to  his  visit  to 
them,  "  that  I  could  scarcely  bring  my  mind  to  the  realizing 
sense  of  the  well-known  fact  that  they  were  the  libode  of 
a  savage,  ferocious,  and  treacherous  race  of  cannibals." 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  labours  of  the  mission, 
we  will  give  the  reader  an  oppcortunity  of  judging  of  the  charoo- 
ter  of  me  natives,  by  introaudng  a  few  pictures  drawn  on  the 
spot  by  that  truthful  artist»  the  author  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
present  work,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Williams.  We  shall  do  this 
also  with  the  less  fear  of  wearying  our  reader,  inasmuch  as  the 
work  is  thickly  strewn  with  illustrative  anecdotes  of  a  most  in- 
teresting and  graphic  character,  and  will  therefore  supply  at 
eveiy  turn  a  descriptive  and  animated  incident. 

Tne  Fijians,  according  to  the  account  we  have  before  us,  are 
described  as  being  above  the  middle  height^  well  made  and  of 
great  variety  of  figure.  They  exceed  the  white  race  in  averaee 
stature,  but  are  below  the  Tongans.  Their  build  is  decidecuy 
European.  Most  have  broad  chests  and  strong  sinewy  arms, 
whilst  a  prevailing  stoutness  of  limb  is  at  once  conspicuous.  The 
head  is  covered  by  a  mass  of  black  hair,  loi^g,  frizzly,  and  bushy, 
sometimes  encroaching  on  the  forehead,  and  joined  by  whiskers 
to  a  thick,  round,  and  pointed  beard,  to  which  moustaches  are 
often  added.  The  ouUine  of  the  face  is  a  good  oval;  llie 
mouth  large,  with  white  and  regular  teeth;  the  nose  well- 
shaped,  with  full  nostrils,  yet  distinct  from  the  negro  type ;  the 
eyes  black,  quick,  and  restlessly  observant.  The  coiffures  of 
tnese  natives  display  remarkable  ingenuity,  but  are  most  com- 
monly grotesque,  being  arranged  in  every .  kind  of  shape,  and 
dyed  jet-black,  blue-black,  and  ashy-white,  whilst  even  several 
shades  of  red  prevail  Sometimes  two  or  more  colours  meet  on 
the  same  heaa :  some  heads  are  finished  both  as  to  shape  and 
colour  nearly  like  a  counsellor's  wig :  in  some  the  head  is  a 
spherical  mass  of  jet-black  hair  with  a  white  roll  in  front :  some 
heads  have  all  the  ornamentation  behind,  consisting  of  a  crowd 
of  twisted  cords  ending  in  tassels ;  in  others  the  cotSb  give  place 
to  a  l£Lrge  red  roll  or  a  sandy  projection  falling  on  the  neck. 
One  man  will  have  a  large  knot  of  fiery  hair  on  his  crown,  all 
the  rest  of  the  head  beiog  bald ;  a  second  has  most  of  his  hair 
cut  away,  leaving  three  or  four  rows  of  small  dusters,  as  if  his 
liead  were  planted  with^  small  paintrbrushes ;  a  third  has  his 
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head  bare  exc^t  where  a  large  patch  projects  over  each  temple ; 
one,  two,  or  three  cords  of  twisted  hair  often  fall  from  the  nght 
temple,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  length.  But  it  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  enumerate  all  the  yarieties  of  head-dresses  in- 
vented by  the  ingenious  eaiffeurs  ot  Fiji. 

The  aspect  of  the  Fijian,  considered  with  reference  to  his 
mental  character,  so  iax  from  supporting  the  decision  which 
would  thrust  him  almost  outside  of  mankind,  presents  many- 
points  of  great  interest,  showing  that  if  an  ordinary  amount  of 
attention  were  bestowed  upon  him,  he  would  take  no  mean  rank 
in  the  great  human  family  to  which  he  has  hitherto  been  a  dis- 

gace.  DuU,  barren  stupidity  forms  no  part  of  his  character, 
is  feelings  are  acute  but  not  lasting;  his  emotions  easily 
roused  but  transient;  his  senses  are  Keen  and  so  well-em- 
ployed that  he  often  excels  the  white  man  in  many  things.  In 
social  diplomacy  the  Fijian  is  very  cautious,  rarely  will  he  fail  to 
read  the  countenance  of  the  person  he  addresses ;  he  is  capable 
of  deep  reserve  and  impenetrable  duplicity ;  the  more  important 
he  feels  his  business,  the  more  eamestiy  he  protests  he  has  none 
at  all  if  he  thinks  the  time  is  iuopportune  for  urging  it ;  if  it 
serves  his  purpose  he  wfll  study  difficult  and  peculiar  diaracters, 
reserving  the  results  for  future  use ;  if  afterwards  he  wish  to  please 
them  he  will  know  how ;  and  if  to  amioy  them,  it  will  be  done 
most  exactiy.  His  sense  of  hearing  is  acute,  and  by  a  stroke  of 
his  nail  he  judges  of  the  ripeness  of  fruits  or  soundness  of 
various  substances. 

**  Great  command  of  temper,  and  power  to  conceal  his  emotions, 
are  often  displayed  by  the  Fijian.  Let  some  one,  for  instance, 
bring  a  valuable  present  to  a  Chief  from  whom  he  seeks  a  favour,  it 
will  be  regarded  with  chilling  indifference,  although  it  is,  of  all 
things,  what  the  delighted  superior  most  wished  to  possess.  I 
well  recollect  how  an  old  Chief  on  Lakemba  received  from  my  lips 
an  important  piece  of  information,  just  arrived  from  Mbau.  I  com- 
municated it,  under  the  impression  that  no  one  else  in  his  village 
knew  of  it.  His  manner  strengthened  this  belief;  for,  by  simply 
naming  the  source  of  my  report,  I  secured  his  ear,  and,  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, his  jaw  fell,  his  eyes  dilated,  the  muscles  of  his  face  worked 
strongly,  and  long  before  I  finished,  the  old  man  was  a  very  imper- 
sonation of  admiring  attention.  The  effect  was  complete,  and  I 
paused  at  the  end  of  my  story  expecting  the  usual  outbiarst  of  ex- 
clamation ;  but,  to  my  mortification,  the  old  Chiefs  features  relapsed 
into  their  wonted  placidity,  as  he  coolly  replied,  '  The  messenger 
of  the  King  had  just  finished  telling  us  this  news  as  you  approached 
the  house.' 

'*  The  conduct  of  Absalom  towards  his  brother  Amnon  is  exactly 
descriptive  of  what  often  happens  in  Fiji :  '  And  Absalom  spake  unto 
his  brother  Amnon  neitheir  good  nor  bad;    for  Absalom  bated 
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Amnon.'  I  have  oft^n  witnessed  snoh  ontward  calmness  and 
apparent  indifference,  when  within— 

'  Slumbered  a  whirlwind  of  the  heart's  emotions.' 

I  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  chief  parties  in  the  follow- 
ing tragedy,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  characteristic  just 
noted.  Tui  Wainunu,  the  principal  actor,  was  himself  my  in- 
formant.  In  the  year  1851,  his  cousin  Mbatinamu  of  Mbua 
was  slain.  Shortly  after  Mbatinamu's  death,  part  of  a  tribe  from 
the  district  wherp  he  fell,  visited  Tui  Wainunu  with  a  present 
of  pottery,  and  were  entertained  by  him  for  several  days.  One 
day,  when  the  party  from  Na  Mbuna  were  conversing  with  Tui 
Wainunu,  their  Chief,  ignorant  of  their  entertainer's  connexion  with 
Mbua,  mentioned  Mbatinamu,  saying  that  he  was  a  fine  young 
Chief.  Tui  Wainunu's  suspicions  were  at  once  excited,  and  he» 
pretending  entire  ignorance  of  the  deceased  Chief,  made  several 
inquiries  about  him.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  Mbuna 
Chief  gave  Mbatinamu's  history,  concluding  thus :  '  I  struck  him 
to  the  earth,  and  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties  for  life.'  After  de- 
scribing how  the  corpse  lay,  he  added, '  I  turned  it  upon  its  back, 
cut  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  and  ate  it  myself!  And  see  this 
cord,  by  which  my  chest  key  is  suspended  from  my  neck ;  it  was 
braided  of  the  ornamental  tufts  of  hair  cut  from  his  head.'  *  And 
did  you  eat  his  tongue  ?'  calmly  asked  the  listener.  *  Yes,'  was 
the  reply,  *I  killed  him,  and  ate  his  tongue.'  The  guest  was 
already  a  dead  man  in  Tui  Wainunu's  estimation ;  but  the  execu* 
tion  of  his  vengeance  was  defen*ed  until  the  eve  of  the  visitor's 
departure.  Then,  after  midnight,  Tui  Wainunu  called  round  him 
a  few  trusty  men,  and  walked  with  them  to  the  house  where  the 
victims  slept.  A  blow  on  the  weJl  from  the  Chiers  heavy  club 
woke  the  inmates,  who,  before  they  could  recover  from  their 
surprise,  were  ordei*ed  out  to  die,  while  the  wrathful  avenger  cried, 
*  And  can  you  fly,  that  you  will  escape  from  me  ?'  The  first  who 
came  out  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  attendant.  The  next  fell 
with  his  skull  smashed,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  until  eleven 
dead  or  dying  men  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  executioners.  Two  women 
of  the  party  were  kept  as  slaves,  and  the  man  who  came  out  first 
managed  to  escape  in  the  confosion.  All  the  rest,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  were  suddenly  butchered,  and  their  bodies  shared 
and  devoured  by  the  friends  of  Tui  Wainunu,  who  *"  spake'  to  his 
ill-fated  guests  '  neither  good  nor  bad.'  '* 

The  Fijians  are  also  superstitious. 

''  The  heathen  sailors  are  very  superatitious.  Certain  parts  of  the 
ocean,  through  fear  of  the  spirits  of  the  deep,  they  pass  over  in 
silence,  with  imcovered  heads,  and  carefdl  that  no  fragment  of  food 
or  part  of  their  dress  shall  fall  into  the  water.  The  common  tropic- 
bird  is  the  shrine  of  one  of  their  gods,  and  the  shark  of  another ; 
and  should  the  one  fly  over  their  heads,  or  the  other  swim  past, 
those  who  wore  turbans  would  doff  tiiem,  and  all  utter  the  word  of 
respect    A  shark  lying  athwart  tibeir  bourse  is  an  omen  which  fills 
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them  with  fear.  A  basket  of  bitter  oranges  put  on  a  vest  canoe  is 
believed  to  diminish  its  speed.  On  one  or  their  canoes  it  is  tabu  to 
eat  food  in  the  hold ;  on  another,  in  the  house-on-deck ;  on  another, 
on  the  platform  over  the  house.  Canoes  have  been  lost  because  the 
crew,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  in  a  storm,  have  quitted  their 
posts  to  soro  to  their  god,  and  throw  yaqona  and  whales  teeth  at  the 
waves  to  propitiate  them." 

The  Fijians  have  more  than  average  conversational  powers, 
and  chattering  fi;roups  while  away  the  early  night  by  retailing 
local  news  or  olden  l^ends.  In  sarcasm,  mimicry,  jest,  ana 
''  chaff,**  they  greatly  excel,  and  will  keep  each  other  on  the 
broad  grin  for  hours  together.  That  they  possess  great  mechanical 
skfll,  and  are  clever  in  designing,  may  be  seen  in  the  carved  and 
stained  patterns  of  their  spear-heSds,  dubs,  bowls,  fans,  sunnscreens, 
house  aecorations,  l&ns  or  waist-costumes.  If  we  contemplate 
the  moral  character  of  the  Fijian  we  shall  find  it  more  degraded 
than  can  be  conceived  by  an  imagination  trained  and  nurtured 
in  the  ideas  furnished  by  a  Christian  state  of  civilization.  Pride 
and  covetousness  exercise  a  joint  tyranny  over  his  mind ;  he  is 
excessively  attached  to  Ins  country,  and  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as 
less  than  the  laigest  kin^oms  of  the  earth  wounds  nis  self-love 
and  deeply  hurts  his  fe^ngs.  Boasting  is  another  of  his  quali- 
fications ;  but  few  things  annoy  him  more  than  being  betrayed 
into  a  manifestation  of  anger.  The  Fijian  is  also  a  great  adept 
in  acting  as  well  as  telling  an  untruth,  and  to  aocompish  a  deed 
of  vengeance  he  will  practise  any  sort  of  treachery  and  deceit 
Ingratitude  and  an  intense  and  vengeful  malignily  are  indeed 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  vices  of  the  Fijian  character; 
whHst  all  the  evils  of  the  most  licentious  sensuality  are  found 
amongst  this  people. 

As  may  be  imagined  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of 
these  islands  partake  largely  of  Hie  dark  picture  we  have  drawn 
of  their  moral  character.  Whilst  in  every-day  matters  they  are 
exceedingly  finnikin^.  In  the  firat  place  they  are  rigidly  cere- 
monious, and  as  an  instance  we  give  an  extract  iUuatrating  the 
manner  of  drinking  the  yaqcna^  a  beverage  in  common  use 
on  Yanua  Levu  and  some  parts  of  Viti  Levu,  where  it  is  taken  as 
Europeans  do  coffee. 

"More  form  attends  the  use  of  this  narcotic  in  Somosomo  than 


*  J/dwa  f— *  Chew  it!*  At  this  signal  the  Chiefs,  priests,  and 
leading  men  gather  round  the  well-known  bowl,  and  talk  over 
public  afiairs,  or  state  the  work  assigned  for  the  day,  while  their 
fiivourite  diaught  la  being  prepared.  When  the  young  men  have 
finished  the  chewing  ^  deposita  his  portion^  in  the  form  of  a 
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round  dry  ball,  in  the  bowl,  the  inside  of  which  thus  becomes 
studded  over  with  a  large  number  of  these  separate  little  masses. 
The  man  who  has  to  make  the  grog,  takes  the  bowl  by  the  edge  and 
tilts  it  towards  the  King,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Chief  appointed 
to  preside.  A  herald  calls  the  Ring's  attention  to  the  danting 
bowl,  saying,  '  Sir,  with  respects,  the  yaqona  is  collected.'  If  the 
King  thinks  it  enough,  he  replies,  in  a  low  tone,  *  Loboj*  *  Wring 
it;'  an  order  which  the  herald  communicates  to  the  man  at  the 
bowl  in  a  louder  voice.  The  water  is  then  called  for,  and  gradually 
poured  in,  a  little  at  first,  and  then  more,  until  the  bowl  is  full,  or 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  says,  'Stop!'  the  operator,  in  the 
meantime,  gathering  up  and  compressing  the  chewed  root.  Now 
follows  the  science  of  the  process,  which  Mariner  describes  so  accn- 
rately,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  his  account.  The 
strainer  is  composed  of  a  quantity  of  the  fine  fibrous  vau^  (hibiscus,) 
which  is  spread  over  the  surfieuse  of  the  infusion,  on  which  it  floats, 
and  *  the  man  who  manages  the  bowl  now  begins  his  difficult  ope« 
ration.  In  the  first  place,  he  extends  his  left  hand  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  bowl,  with  his  fingers  pointing  downwards,  and  the  palm 
towards  himself;  he  sinks  that  hand  carefully  down  the  side  of  the 
bowl,  carrying  with  it  the  edge  of  the  van ;  at  the  same  time,  his 
right  hand  is  performing  a  similar  operation  at  the  side  next  to  him, 
the  finger  pointiog  downwards,  and  the  palm  presenting  outwards. 
He  does  this  slowly,  from  side  to  side,  gradually  descending  deeper 
and  deeper,  till  his  fingers  meet  each  other  at  the  bottom,  so  thai 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  the  root  are  by  these  means  en« 
closed  in  the  vau,  forming  as  it  were  a  roll  of  above  two  feet  in 
length,  lying  along  the  bottom  from  side  to  side,  the  edges  of  the 
vau  meeting  each  other  underneath.  He  now  carefully  rolls  it  over, 
so  that  the  edges  overlapping  each  other,  or  rather  intermingling, 
come  uppermost.  He  next  doubles  in  the  two  ends,  and  rolls  it 
carefully  over  again,  endeavouring  to  reduce  it  to  a  narrower  and 
firmer  compass.  Ho  now  brings  it  cautiously  out  of  the  fluid, 
taking  firm  hold  of  it  by  the  two  ends,  one  in  each  hand,  (the  back 
of  the  hands  being  upwards,)  and,  raising  it  breast  high,  with  his 
arms  considerably  extended,  he  brings  his  right  hand  towards  his 
breast  moving  it  gradually  onwards ;  and,  whilst  his  left  hand  is 
coming  round  towards  his  right  shoulder,  his  right  hand  partially 
twisting  the  vau,  lays  the  end  which  it  holds  upon  the  left  elbow^ 
so  that  the  vau  lies  thus  extended  upon  that  arm,  one  end  being  bUII 
grasped  by  the  left  hand.  The  right  hand,  being  now  at  liberty,  is 
brought  under  the  left  fore-arm,  (which  still  remains  in  the  same 
situation,)  and  carried  outwardly  towards  the  left  elbow,  that  it  may 
again  seize  in  that  situation  the  end  of  the  vau,  Tlio  right  hand 
then  describes  a  bold  curve  outwardly  from  the  chest,  whilst  the 
left  comes  across  the  chest,  describing  a  curve  nearer  to  him,  and  in 
the  opposite  direction,  till,  at  lengtli,  the  left  hand  is  extended  fiom 
him,  and  the  right  approaches  to  the  left  shoulder,  gradually  twist- 
ing the  vau  by  the  turn  and  flexures  principally  of  that  wrist :  this 
double  motion  is  then  retraced,  but  in  such  a  way  (the  left  wrist 
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now  principally  acting)  that  ihe  mu,  instead  of  being  untwisted,  is 
still  more  twiste4»  and  is  at  length  again  placed  on  the  left  am), 
while  he  iA^ea  a  new  and  less  constrained  hold.  Thus  the  hands 
and  arms  perform  a  variety  of  curves  of  the  most  graceful  descrip- 
tion :  the  muscles,  both  of  the  arras  and  chest,  are  seen  rising  as 
they  ai'e  called  into  action,  displaying  what  would  be  a  fine  and 
imcommon  subject  of  study  for  the  painter ;  for  no  combinations  of 
animal  action  can  develop  the  swell  and  play  of  the  muscles  with 
more  grace  or  with  better  effect.  The  degree  of  strength  which  he 
exerts,  when  there  is  a  large  quantity,  is  very  great,  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  he  accomplishes  the  whole  never  foils  to  excite 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  present.  ...•  .Sometimes  the 
fibres  of  the  vau  are  heard  to  crack  with  the  increasing  tension,  yet 
the  mass  is  seen  whole  and  entire,  becoming  more  thin  as  it  becomes 
more  twisted,  while  the  infusion  drains  from  it  in  a  regularly  de- 
creasing quantity,  till  at  length  it  denies  a  single  drop.'  The  man 
now  tosses  the  dbregs  behind  him,  or,  with  a  new  lot  of  ixzu,  repeats 
the  operation,  untU  the  liquid  is  clear  and  fit  for  use." 

We  can  only  allude  to  the  prominent  characteristics  of  these 
islanders.  Their  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  aged  stronigly 
mark  the  heathenism  of  their  customs. 

"  To  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  kindnesses  of  the  Fijians  are  cruel. 
Bald  heads  and  grey  hairs  excite  contempt  instead  of  honour ;  and, 
on  this  account,  the  aged,  when  they  find  themselves  likely  to 
become  troublesome,  beg  of  their  children  to  strangle  them.  If  the 
parents  should  be  slow  to  make  the  proposal,  they  are  anticipated 
by  the  children.  The  heathen  notion  is,  that,  as  they  die,  such 
will  their  condition  be  in  another  world;  hence  their  desire  to 
escape  extreme  infirmity.  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  self- 
destruction  which  had  personal  defect  or  deformity  for  its 
motive ;  but  a  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  sound,  the  healthy,  and 
the  young,  to  associate  with  the  maimed,  the  sick,  and  the  aged,  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  sacrifice. 

*'  It  could  answer  no  good  purpose  to  record  many  of  the  frequent 
instances  of  abominable  cruelty  towards  the  aged  and  infirm,  which 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  practised  by  some  other  heathen 
nations.  Exposure,  burying  alive,  and  the  rope,  are  the  means 
generally  used  for  despatching  these  unfortunates.  One  case,  pecu- 
liarly Fijian,  may  be  narrated.  Wangka  i  Vuki  told  me  that  his 
brother  was  drowned  at  sea  with  Kambithi,  a  Somosomo  Prince. 
•  Then,'  said  I,  '  he  went  from  you  well,  and  you  saw  him  no 
more.'  Wangka  i  replied,  'Well,  not  exactly  so;  we  saw  him 
again ;  for,  when  the  canoe  on  which  he  sailed  went  down,  he  swam 
about  Tmtil  one  of  the  fleet  came  near  him,  and  he  got  on  board, 
resting  some  time,  it  being  night.  As  the  day  broke  he  was  dis- 
covered by  his  companions  in  trouble,  and  since  he  had  fared  worse 
than  they,  it  was  at  once  decided  that  he  ought  to  be  clubbed. 
Just  then,  some  one  recognised  him  as  a  skilful  sailor :  this  turned 
the  scale  in  his  favour,  as  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  live,  and  at 
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once  take  the  helm.  Weak  and  unfit  as  he  necessarily  was  for  a 
post  which  wearies  the  most  energetic,  he  took  the  great  steer-oar ; 
nor  was  he  allowed  to  leave  it  until,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  they 
reached  Yuna.  One  heart  there  was  among  the  crew  tiiat  pitied 
that  death-like  being  who  grasped  the  helm,  and,  seeing  that  he  was 
unable  to  move  from  the  canoe,  carried  him  ashore,  and  shared  a 
piece  of  water-melon  with  him.  His  friends  at  Somosomo,  on  hear- 
mg  of  his  twofold  escape,  rejoiced  greatly,  brought  him  home, 
attended  him  for  necurly  two  months,  and  had  the  satis&ction  of 
witnessing  his  recovery.  Soon  after,  through  eating  a  piece  of 
fowl,  he  suffered  a  relapse,  so  that  his  body  became  swollen,  and  his 
friends  said  that  his  breath  smelt  bad.  They  had  received  orders 
to  go  on  a  voyage  the  next  day,  and,  as  no  one  could  be  spared  to 
look  after  the  invalid,  and  to  take  him  on  the  canoe  might  give  him 
pain,  and  inconvenience  his  friends,  they  concluded  that  it  would  be 
best  to  strangle  him ;  which  purpose,  with  his  own  consent,  they 
carried  out.  His  relatives  kissed  and  wept  over  him ;  strangled, 
buried,  and  mourned  for  him ;  and  the  next  day  set  out  on  their 
voyage. 

"  In  the  destruction  of  their  decrepit  parents,  the  Fijians  sometimes 
plead  affection,  urging  that  it  is  a  kindness  to  shorten  the  miserable 
period  of  second  childhood.  In  their  estimation,  the  use  of  a  rope 
instead  of  the  club  is  a  mark  of  love  so  strong,  that  they  wonder 
when  a  stronger  is  demanded.  In  many  oases,  however,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  disguise  the  cruelty  of  the  deed.  It  is  a  startling,  but 
incontestable  fact,  that  in  Fiji  there  exists  a  general  system  of  parri- 
cide, which  ranks  too,  in  all  respects,  as  a  social  institution." 

And  again: — 

*'  If  sick  persons  have  no  friends,  they  are  simply  left  to  perish. 
Should  they  be  among  friends,  they  are  cared  for  until  they  become 
troublesome,  or,  through  weakness,  offensive ;  whereupon  they  are 
generally  put  out  of  the  way.  The  people  near  to  Yatukali  decide 
the  question  of  a  sick  person's  recovery  by  a  visit  to  a  fimious 
mulamtda  tree,  Which  is  the  index  of  death,  u  they  find  a  branch  of 
the  tree  newly  broken  off,  they  suppose  that  the  person  on  whose 
account  they  pay  the  visit  must  die.  If  no  branch  is  oroken,  recovery 
is  expected.  When  a  warrior  meditates  a  daring  deed,  he  says,  *  I 
shall  come  near  to  breaking  a  branch  of  the  mtdcunula  to-day.'  The 
death  of  the  patient  being  at  once  determined,  any  appeal  on  his 
part  is  useless.  Eatu  Yarani  spoke  of  one  among  many  whom  he 
had  caused  to  be  buried  alive.  She  had  been  weakly  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  Chief,  thinking  her  likely  to  remain  so,  had  a  grave 
dug.  The  curiosity  of  the  poor  girl  was  excited  by  loud  exclama- 
tions, as  though  something  extraordinary  had  appeared,  and,  on 
stepping  out  of  the  house,  she  was  seized,  and  u&rown  into  her 
grave.  In  vain  she  shrieked  with  horror,  and  cried  out,  *  Do  nol 
bury  me!  I  am  quite  well  now  V  Two  men  kept  her  down  by 
standing  on  her,  while  others  threw  the  soil  in  upon  her,  until  she 
was  heutl  no  more.** 
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Aj8  an  Illustration  of  the  horrid  practice  of  sacrificing  human 
victims  on  the  death  of  a  husband  or  chief,  we  give  the  following 
extract: — 

"  Ordinarily,  the  first  victim  for  the  loloku  is  the  man's  wife,  and 
more  than  one,  if  he  has  several.  I  have  known  the  mother  to  be 
strangled  too.  In  the  case  of  a  Chief  who  has  a  confidential  com- 
panion, this  his  right-hand  man,  in  order  to  prevent  a  disruption  of 
their  intimacy,  ought  to  die  with  his  superior ;  and  a*  neglect  of  this 
duty  would  lower  him  in  public  opinion.  I  knew  one  who  escaped ; 
but  the  associate  of  Ba  Mbombo,  me  Chief  of  Weilea,  was,  together 
with  the  head  wife  of  the  deceased,  murdered,  to  accompany  him 
into  the  r^ons  of  the  dead.  The  bodies  of  these  victims  are 
caUed  *  grass '  for  bedding  the  Chiefs  grave.  When  Mbithi,  who 
was  a  Chief  of  high  rank  and  greatly  esteemed  in  Mathuata,  died, 
(1840,^  in  addition  to  his  own  wife,  h\e  men  and  their  wives  were 
strangled,  to  form  the  fioor  of  his  grave.  They  were  laid  on  a  layer 
of  mats,  and  the  Chief  was  placed  on  them.  Mbule-i-Navave,  a 
Chief  of  limited  influence,  was  buried  on  four  poor  women,  one 
quite  a  girl.  Six  were  to  have  been  killed;  but  one  was  bold 
enough  to  object,  and  was  spared ;  the  other  owed  her  life  to  mis- 
sionary interposition.  The  usual  victims  on  these  occasions  are 
two  women,  or  a  man  and  a  woman.  After  the  women  are  strangled, 
they  are  well  oiled,  their  heads  dressed  and  ornamented,  new  likus 
put  on  them,  and  vermilion  or  turmeric  powder  spread  on  their 
faces  and  bosoms.  I  have  seen  this  done  on  some  women  before 
death.  When  prepared,  they  are  placed  by  the  side  of  the  warlike 
dead,  and  together  form  one  of  the  strangest  and  saddest  of  groups. 
The  young  Chief  of  Lasakau,  Ngavindi,  was  laid  out  with  a  wife  at 
his  side,  his  mother  at  his  feet,  and  a  servant  a  short  way  off." 

The  following  will  show  that  the  horrible  practice  of  canni- 
balism exists  in  all  its  most  degrading  malignity  in  these 
islands: — 

"  When  I  first  knew  Loti,  he  was  living  at  Na  Buwai.  A  few  years 
before,  he  killed  his  only  wife  and  ate  her.  She  accompanied  him 
to  plant  taro,  and  when  the  work  was  done,  he  Fcnt  her  to  fetch 
wood,  with  which  he  made  a  fire,  while  she,  at  his  bidding,  collected 
leaves  and  grass  to  line  the  oven,  and  procured  a  bamboo  to  cut  up 
what  was  to  be  cooked.  When  she  had  cheerfully  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, the  monster  seized  his  wife,  deliberately  dismembered  her, 
and  oooked  and  ate  her,  calling  some  to  help  him  in  consuming  the 
unnatural  feast.  The  woman  was  his  equal,  one  with  whom  he 
lived  comfortably ;  he  had  no  quarrel  with  her,  or  cause  of  com- 
plaint Twice  he  might  have  defended  his  conduct  to  me,  had  he 
been  so  disposed,  but  he  only  assented  to  the  truth  of  what  I  hero 
record.  The  only  motives  could  have  been  a  fondness  for  human 
flesh,  and  a  hope  that  he  should  be  spoken  of  and  pointed  out  as  a 
terrific  fellow. 

N.B. — ^VOL.  IV.  M  M 
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<<  TkoBB  vmo  eseape  from  shipwreck  are  supposed  to  "be  saved  that 
they  may  be  eaten,  and  very  rarely  are  they  allowed  to  live.  Be- 
cently,  at  Wakaya,  fourteen  or  sixteen  persons,  who  lost  their  canoe 
at  sea,  were  cooked  and  eaten. 

<<  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  abominable  food  is  never  eaten  raw, 
although  the  victim  is  often  presented  in  full  life  and  vigour.  Thus 
young  women  have  been  placed  alive  beside  a  pile  of  food  given  by 
the  Kandavuans  to  the  Chiefs  of  Kewa.  I  knew  also  of  a  man  being 
taken  alive  to  a  Chief  on  Yanua  Levu,  and  given  him  to  eat.  In 
such  ca«{es  they  would  be  killed  first. 

^*  Cannibalism  does  not  confine  its  selection  to  one  sex,  or  a  par- 
ticular  age.  I  have  seen  the  grey-headed  and  children  of  both  sexes 
devoted  to  the  oven*  I  have  laboured  to  make  the  murderers  of 
females  ashamed  of  themselves;  and  have  heard  their  cowardly 
cruelty  defended  by  the  assertion  that  such  victims  were  doubly  good 
' — ^because  they  ate  well,  and  because  of  the  distress  it  caused  their 
husbands  and  friends.  The  heart,  the  thigh,  and  the  arm  above  the 
elbow  are  considered  the  greatest  dainties.  The  head  is  the  least 
esteemed,  so  that  the  favourite  wife  of  Tuikilakila  used  to  say  it  was 
'  the  portion  for  the  priests  of  religion.' 

*'  Would  that  this  horrible  record  could  be  finished  here  I  but  the 
vakatotoga,  the  *'  torture/'  must  be  noticed.  Nothing  short  of  the 
most  fiendish  cruelty  could  dictate  some  of  these  forms  of  torments 
the  worst  of  which  consists  in  cutting  off  parts  and  even  limbs  of 
the  victim  while  still  living,  and  cooking  and  eating  them  before 
his  eyes,  sometimes  finishing  the  brutality  by  offering  him  his  own 
cooked  flesh  to  eat." 

We  have  dwelt  perhaps  longer  than  was  necessary  upon  these 
harrowing  details ;  but  tnere  is  so  much  difficulty  in  convincing 
the  heart  of  civilized  man  of  the  utter  depths  of  depravity  to 
which  human  nature  can  sink,  and  there  are  besides  disciples  of 
a  certain  school,  who  delight  in  preaching  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
perfectibility  of  that  human  nature,  that  we  deemed  it  essential 
to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  the  Christian  missionary, 
and  to  the  unspeakable  power  of  the  Gx>spel,  to  indulge  in  a 
multiplicity  of  anecdotes  of  an  irrefutable  character. 

Having  looked  upon  that  picture,  now  let  us  look  on  this. 

In  the  Friendly  Islands  the  dreadful  state  of  the  Fiji  had  long 
been  known  and  lamented ;  and  in  1834  an  effort  was  made,  in 
accordance  with  the  pious  wishes  of  Tubou,  the  converted  King: 
of  Tonga,  to  send  missionaries  to  the  benighted  heathen  of  those 
islands.  A  district  meeting  was  held  in  the  December  of  that 
year,  when  it  was  resolved  that  a  new  mission  should  be  es- 
tablished, and  that  though  they  could  be  ill  spared  from  their 
labours  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  two  ministers  should  be  ap- 
Minted  to  carry  the  Word  of  God  to  the  cannibal  Fijiant  The 
Eev.  William  Cross  and  the  Eev.  David  Cargill  wMe  q>pointed 
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to  this  honourable  post,  and  became  the  pioneers  of  Cliristianity 
amongst  these  grossly-dehided  people.  In  1835  these  two 
intrepid  apostles  to  the  Gentiles,  landed  with  their  families  on 
the  shores  of  Lakemba.  The  king  of  Tonga  had  from  the 
beginning  manifested  a  sincere  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and 
sent  an  influential  person  with  a  present  to  Tui  Nayau,  THTijg  of 
Lakemba,  and  a  message  urging  that  the  missionaries  shoula  be 
well  j^eceived.  His  plenipotentiary  was  also  instructed  to  state 
what  benefits  he  himself  and  his  people  had  already  derived 
from  the  presence  and  teaching  of  these  godly  men  and  their 
pious  brethren.  Messrs.  Cross  and  Cargill  on  tneir  arriyal  were 
consequently  received  by  the  king  and  some  of  his  chiefe  in  a 
kind  of  state  in  one  of  the  royal  huts.  Tui  Nayau  readily 
promised  them  land  for  the  mission  premises,  and  desired  that 
their  families  and  goods  should  be  taken  care  of  in  temporary 
houses  erected  for  their  special  convenience.  We  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  interesting  volumes  of  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Calvert  for  an  account  of  the  labours  and  fatigues  of  the  first 
days  of  their  mission ;  we  can  only  spare  time  for  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  impression  made  by  their  presence,  after  they  had  set  up 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  preached  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
Fijian  tongue,  and  translated  portions  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Fijian  language. 

Success  came  slowly ;  but  the  hand  of  God  was  with  them, 
and  the  operation  of  his  Spirit  was  frequently  manifested  in  a 
remarkable  and  encouraging  manner.  Take  for  example  its 
operation  amongst  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Ono : — 

'*  In  1835,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Missionaries  first  came  to 
Fiji,  Ono  was  visited  with  an  epidemic  disecuBe  which  killed  many 
of  ^e  people,  and,  together  with  the  destructiveness  of  late  wars, 
thinned  their,  numbers  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  great  uneasiness 
and  alarm.  Offeiings  of  food  and  property  were  brought  in  plenty 
to  the  gods  of  Ono,  and  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  observed 
with  all  zeal  and  perseverance ;  but  no  relief  came.  Just  at  this 
time,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  island,  named  Wai,  went  to  Lakemba, 
bearing  the  accustomed  tribute.  While  there,  he  met  with  Takai, 
a  Fijian  chief,  who  had  visited  Sydney,  Tahiti,  and  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  had  become  a  Christian.  From  this  man  Wai  first 
heard  about  the  true  God;  though  his  information  amounted  to 
little  more  than  the  fact  that  Jehovah  was  the  only  God,  and  that 
all  ought  to  worship  him.  Carrying  this  scanty  supply  of  truth 
with  them,  Wai  and  his  friends  went  home.  But  far  more  precious 
than  the  cargo  of  tribute  they  took  away  was  the  first  glimpse  of 
light  which  they  brought  back.  The  introduction  of  that  first 
element  of  Christianity,  though  but  dimly  understood,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  age  of  healing  and  of  gladness  to  those  lonely  isles. 

M  M  2 
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"  The  Ono  Chief  and  his  companions  felt  well  assured  iihat  their 
own  gods  could  not  deliver  them  &om  the  present-  calamity,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  forsake  them,  and  pray  only  to  Jehovah, 
of  whom  they  had  lately  heard.  Several  more  approved  of  their 
purpose,  and  determined  to  join  them  in  the  new  worship.  The 
late  visitors  to  Lakemba  had  also  heard  something  concerning  the 
Sabbath  institution,  and  resolved  to  set  apart  every  seventh  day  as 
holy,  to  be  used  only  for  the  worship  of  God.  Food  was  accord- 
ingly prepared  for  the  Sabbath,  and  the  best  dresses  were  put  on, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  worshippers  anointed  more  profusely  than 
usual  with  oil.  But  on  meeting  together,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  great  difficulty  about  the  conduct  of  the  service.  None  of  them 
had  ever  tried  to  pray ;  but  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
employ  the  mediation  of  priests  in  their  religious  observances.  A 
heathen  priest  was  therefore  waited  upon,  and  informed  of  the 
purpose  and  perplexity  of  the  people.  Whether  moved  by  his  own 
good  temper,  or  by  fear  of  the  consequences  of  refusal,  the  priest 
consented  to  become  chaplain ;  and  in  this  strange,  groping  way 
did  these  Ono  heathens  feel  after  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  find 
Him.  When  all  were  seated,  the  priest  offered  prayer  in  terms 
after  the  following  fashion :  *  Lord,  J  ehovah !  here  are  Thy  people : 
they  worship  Thee.  I  turn  my  back  on  Thee  for  the  present,  and 
am  on  another  tfick,  worshipping  another  god.  But  do  Thou  bless 
these  Thy  people :  keep  them  from  harm,  and  do  them  good.'  Such 
was  the  first  act  of  worship  rendered  to  the  Almighty  in  the  far-off 
island  of  Ono.  After  it  was  over,  the  people  returned  to  their 
usual  work  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and,  with  the  heathen  priest 
still  for  their  minister,  tried  to  serve  God  as  well  as  they  knew 
how.  But  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  a  great  longing  grew  up 
among  them  to  have  some  one  to  teach  them  the  way  of  the  Lord 
more  perfectly.  A  whaler,  on  her  way  to  the  Friendly  Islands, 
called  at  Ono  for  provisions,  and  a  passage  was  engaged  on  board 
of  her  for  two  messengers,  who  should  lay  the  case  of  the  people 
before  the  missionaries  at  Tonga,  and  beg  them  to  send  a  teacher. 
The  return  from  such  a  voyage  is  a  long  a^air  in  those  parts ;  and 
since  the  time  when  Wai  came  back  from  Lakemba,  after  having 
heard  of  the  lotu,  many  months  had  passed." 

The  story  of  the  career  of  the  pioneer-missionariesy  left  alone 
amongst  the  savage  natures  of  these  islanders,  is  truly  affecting. 
It  is  not  simply  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  for  thoy 
had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  in  His 
hands  they  knew  they  were  safe.  But  it  was  their  isolation  from 
civilized  habits  and  customs,  and  something  more.  "Let 
Christians  at  home,"  reniarks  Mr.  Howe,  "  try  to  realize  the 
state  of  things  at  tlie  Lakemba  mission  station.  Men  of  edu- 
cation, accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized 
life,  were  there  suffering  privations  of  the  most  severe  kind, 
which  were  harder  to  bear,  because  they  fell  too  upon  their 
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wives  and  little  children.  Looking  at  such  scenes  from  a 
distance,  a  haze  of  romance  hangs  around  them,  hiding  the 
common-place  details  from  view.  Immediate  contact  soon 
destroys  the  romance.  But  all  these  privations  were  cheerfully 
ondured  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  too  without  a 
murmur ;  and  these  stout-hearted  men  of  faith  received  at  last 
the  reward  of  their  trust." 

We  heartily  recommend  these  volumes,  for  the  fiill  and  in- 
teresting details  they  give  of  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Gross, 
Carfflll,  Waterhouse  and  others,  who  laboured  in  these  vineyards 
of  me  Lord.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  from  the  description 
we  have  admitted  into  these  pages  of  the  character  and  hiabits 
of  the  Pijians,  what  scenes  of  cruelty  and  horror  these  early 
pioneers  liad  to  witness.  We  willingly  turn  from  those  chapters 
to  give  the  concluding  summary  of  the  work,  which  tells  better 
thiua  we  can  the  present  state  of  those  ishmds,  and  the  future 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  mission. 

**'  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Fiji  during  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years — a  change  going  &r  beneath  the  broad  surface 
over  which  it  has  extended — ^presents  to  the  philosophical  student 
of  history  a  phenomenon  which  cani;iot  be  explained  except  by 
reoognising  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  force,  Almighty  and 
Divine.  Let  the  nature  of  this  change  be  well  considered.  Many 
of  the  most  strongly-marked  points  which  are  described  in  these 
volumes,  have  almost  or  altogether  disappeared  from  the  condition 
and  general  aspect  of  the  people.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  Fiji, 
cannibalism  has  become  entirely  extinct.  Polygamy,  m  important 
districts,  is  hat  passing  away,  and  infanticide  in  the  same  propor- 
tion is  diminishing.  Arbitrary  and  despotic  violence,  on  the  part 
of  rulers,  is  yielding  to  the  control  of  justice  and  equity.  Human 
life  is  no  longer  reckoned  cheap,  and  the  avenger  of  blood  comes 
not  now  as  a  stealthy  assassin,  or  backed  by  savage  warriors,  but 
invested  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  established  law,  founded  on 
the  word  of  Qoi.  Other  acts,  once  occurring  daily  without  protest 
or  reproof,  are  now  recognised  and  punished  as  crimes. 

'*  Civilisation  has  made  progress ;  not,  perhaps,  so  much  as  will  be 
expected  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  what  had  to  be  removed, 
and  what  to  be  introduced,  or  who  have  viewed  these  things  only 
as  softened  by  distance.  But  the  progress  has  been  real,  and  such 
as  may  be  expected  to  reach,  in  due  time,  a  full  development.  It 
is  surely  absurd  to  suppose,  as  some  seem  to  do,  that  civilisation 
can  be  suddenly  imposed  upon  a  barbarous  people.  To  try  to  force 
upon  these  tribes  what  are,  after  all,  but  the  results  and  evidences 
of  national  improvement  and  culture,  would  be  but  hanging  sham 
leaves  and  blossoms  on  a  lifeless  tree.  The  elaborate  details,  the 
decorations  and  adornments  of  the  building,  will  be  the  after-care 
of  the  architect:  the  solid  structure  must  first  be  erected;  and. 
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before  all,  the  foundationB  mtist  be  ;«vell  and  deeply  laid,  involving 
much  hidden  toil  and  massive  masonry  bnried  beneath  the  surface. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  civilisation  of  this  and  other  island  gronps 
in  the  South  Sea,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  advance  far  more 
rapidly  than  has  been  the  case  with  such  nations  as  our  own.  Ours 
has  been  a  slow  and  gradual  growth,  forcing  its  way  through 
untoward  circumstances,  and  gathering  and  assimilating,  particle 
by  particle,  the  elements  of  its  present  vigour  and  completeness. 
The  Fijians,  on  the  other  hand,  with  certain  other  peoples,  in 
starting  on  the  course  of  civilisation,  have  all  the  benefit  of  the 
fostering  care  and  experience  of  those  who  have  come  from  the 
scene  of  the  highest  national  culture,  and  from  whose  more  favoured 
home,  ships,  equipped  and  laden  with  the  fruits  of  civilised  life, 
visit,  again  and  again^  these  secluded  and  long  unknown  shores. 

*'  However  great  the  success  which  has  followed  the  labours  of  the 
Missionaries  in  Fiji,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  now  time 
for  the  churches  at  home  to  rest  or  to  slacken  their  efforts.  Those 
efforts  are  needed  more  than  ever.  In  Fiji,  there  are  now  more 
than  seven  thousand  church-members,  and  about  two  thousand  on 
trial  for  membership.  Besides  these,  tliere  are  sixty  thousand 
stated  hearers.  To  feed  this  great  and  growing  flock  there  are  but 
eight  Missionaries ;  and  these  are  ovei*worked,  while  they  are  oppressed 
hj  the  painful  con'sciousness  that  there  is  so  much  uiat  needs  to  be 
done  which  they  cannot  accomplish.  Several  have  died  in  the 
work,  whose  lives,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  might  have 
been  spared,  had  there  been  more  to  help  them.  But,  it  will  be 
said,  there  are  the  native  agents,  who  furnish  a  most  important 
auxiliary.  It  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  time  that  the  care  and  over- 
sight of  these  agents  constitute  one  of  the  heaviest  parts  of  the 
Missionaries'  toil. 

*'  Let  it  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  enough  and  to  spare  of 
religious  privilege — who  can  command  far  more  means  of  Clmstian 
enjoyment  and  profit  than  they  can  find  time  to  embi*ace — lot 
these,  with  the  remedy  in  their  handH,  reflect  on  this :  Evhrt 
Sabbath,  many  thousands  meet  in  Fiji  to  *heae  without  a 
Preacher.' 

"The  Missionaries  have  not  given  their  sacrifice  of  labour,  of 
suffering,  of  life^  gradgingly.  Cross,  Hunt,  Hazlewood,  Crawford, 
went  down  to  their  graves  without  a  murmur ;  but  as  they  sank 
beneath  the  too  heavy  yoke,  they  cast  many  a  longing  look  towaxds 
the  Christians  across  the  sea,  and  wondered  that  so  little  help  came. 

*^  Without  keeping  from  the  outcast  multitudes  at  home  one 
morsel  of  that  knowledge,  for  lack  of  which  they  perish ;  ^vithout 
crippling  one  philanthropic  effort  to  remove  the  wretchedness  in 
which  so  many,  near  at  hand  are  lying ;  the  whole  of  Fiji  may 
soon  be  gained  for  Christ.  More  ^lissionaries  mwit  be  sent.  Every 
success  brings  a  necessity  for  increased  labour.  And  then,  miu-h 
iis  has  been  accomplished,  how  much  more  is  to  be  done !  There 
is  in  Fiji,  in  this  year  of  Grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  as  horrible  cannibalism  as  ever:  the  infirm  «re  still 
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buried  alive;  widows  are  still  strangled;  infanticide  is  still  a 
recognised  institution;  and  the  treacheries  and  cruelties  of  -war 
still  pollute  and  scourge  many  parts  of  the  group. 

"  The  wail  of  suffering  and  the  savage  yells  of  crime  still  mingle 
with  the  *  new  song/  which  has  begun  to  rise  from  Fiji.  Is  the 
sound  of  joy  to  prevail  ?  Is  the  reproach  of  Fiji  to  be  taken  away  ? 
and  shall  the  6ospel,  which  has  already  cleansed  so  many  of  her 
stains,  complete  the  work,  until  she  shall  stand  before  God,  adorned 
wth  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  be  no  more  an  outcast  from  the 
brotherhood  of  the  nations  ?  A  little  band  of  noble  men  and  women, 
toiling  and  suffering  in  those  distant  islands,  say,  *  It  shall  be  so, 
'  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it  ;*  trusting  in  this,  we 
have  given  our  lives,  our  alL  But  the  work  is  too  great  for  us. 
When  will  help  come  ?" 


Art.  IV.— OULITA,  THE  SEEF. 

Oulita,  the  Serf.    A  Tragedy.    By  Arthur  Helps.    London. 

We  feel  as  in  the  centre  of  a  labyrinth,  and  know  not  which  way 
to  turn,  to  extricate  ourselves  m)m  the  maze.  Shall  we  speak 
in  praise  or  dispraise  of  this  little  volume  ?  If  we  begin  to  dis- 
pi-aise,  the  honoured  name  of  the  author,  Arthur  Helps,  often  the 
"  (Companion  of  our  Solitude,"  is  recalled  to  our  mind,  and  it 
seems  a  sacrilege  to  vilify  his  work,  as  it  would  be  to  point  out 
the  blemishes  of  a  friend ;  and  then  so  many  musical  lines  and 
happy  images  flow  into  the  memory,  that  the  wormwood  of  our 
criticism  delves  in  kindliness.  Yet,  "  amicus  Socrates,  amicus 
Plato,  sed  major  Veritas ;"  and  our  desire  again  to  meet  Arthur 
Helps  in  his  own  appropriate  domain,  as  essayist,  will  fortify  our 
determination  to  warn  mm  from  this  new  and  perilous  track.  He 
cannot  write  a  drama ;  his  thoughtful,  strong,  and  gentle  spirit, 
retains  too  tenaciously  its  own  familiar  mould.  It  cannot  dissolve, 
like  the  cloud-sprite,  to  reappear  imder  every  mocking,  grim  or 
happy  guise  that  is  seen  on  earth.  Both  the  capacity  of  his 
nature,  and  the  moral  habit  of  his  will,  forbid  such  an  exquisite  and 
utter  impersonation  of  the  various  characters,  whose  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  aid  and  antagonism,  make  up  the  inter^  and 
bring  alK>nt  the  denouement  of  a  drama.  He  cannot  divest 
himself  of  self,  to  assume  and  be  another  character.  There  are 
not  the  many  troubled  incongruous  elements  in  his  soul,  from 
which  such  diverse  personages  could  be  formed,  and  whose  inner 
harmony  and  strife,  are  but  forthdiadowed  with  their  con- 
comitant peace  or  misery,  in  the  creations  of  the  poet.  He  has 
not  the  buffoonery  and  jest  of  Falst^ff^  the  quicksUvery  sportive- 
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ness  of  Mercutio,  the  innocent  malice  of  Puck,  the  intense  and 
dieamy  grpeculation  of  Hamlet,  the  oriental  passionateness  of 
Bomeo,  the  awM  grief  and  insanity  of  Lear, — ^all  at  play  on  the 
stage  of  his  own  consciousness,  and  yearning  for  uUerance  and 
expansion  in  dramas  that  shall  repeat  their  joyous  or  fearful 
experience  and  strange  commixture.  He  is  one,  not  manifold,  by 
nature.  Further,  even,  if  his  nature  were  of  far  wider  scope  and 
strung  with  chords  of  the  most  varying  tone,  the  simpKci^  and 
moral  unity  of  his  will  would  prevent  the  free  unbounded  display 
of  those  passions  in  the  utmost  tension  and  sway  of  their  power. 
The  habitual  grip  that  holds  these  strolling  passions  under 
hand  in  the  soul^  cannot  be  relaxed  by  mr.  Helps,  to  exhibit 
them  in  the  terror  of  their  violence  before  the  public.  We  here 
trench  on  a  deep  and  delicate  question,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  we  believe  most  wrongly  determined,  by  only  one 
philosophical  writer  in  art — Schilfer,  viz.,  the  seeming  antago- 
nism between  art  and  morals.  The  former  aspiring  and 
struggling  towards  the  infinite — ^the  unbounded ;  the  lattar  sub- 
duing and  binding  us  down  to  law  and*  limits.  We  only  hint 
at  the  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  words  which,  Strang  to 
say,  we  quote  &om  him  whoee  condikon  we  reprobate. 

^'  The  representation  of  passion  as  mere  passion  is  never  the 
aim  of  art,  though  it  is  most  essential  to  that  aim.  The  last  aim 
of  art  is  the  manifestation  of  the  reason  and  will,  and  tragic  art 
especially  succeeds  in  this,  because  it  exhibits  a  moral  inde- 
pendence and  superiority  over  the  natural  forces  of  passioiu 
vVe  attain  at  the  true  manifestation  of  moral  freedom,  only  by 
means  of  the  most  vivid  representation  of  the  passions  which  are 
subdued.  The  hero  of  tragedy  must  first  prove  himself  to  be  the 
subject  of  strong  impulses,  ere  we  can  honour  him  as  a  man  of 
unconquerable  virtue,  and  believe  in  his  commanding  strength  of 
soul."*  No  art  therefore,  we  repeat  it,  is  true  to  itself,  that  does 
not  show  the  strength  of  Will  subduing  and  chastening  to  itself 
the  otherwise  lawless  passions  of  the  soul,  and  that  strength 
springs  only  from  &ith  in  God ;  so  that  art  should  only  represent 
what  is  the  inward  struggle  and  victory  of  every  good  man.  We 
do  not  deal  now,  however,  with  the  general  question,  but  mtii  a 
particular  case ;  and  we  believe  that  the  moral  tnoughtftdness  which 
pervades  Mr.  Helps'  mind,  has  too  much  weakened  and  dulled 
the  stronger  erratic  passions,  for  him  possibly  to  give  that  full, 
vivid,  life-like  presentation  of  them,  which  constitutes  all  the  ex- 
citement of  tragedy,  and  reveals  in  their  dark  fury  the  glory  of 
the  spirit  which  quells  them. 

So  this  work  has  proved :  every  character  which  springs  from 

•  Schiller,  "  Uebcr  das  Patbetisches,'*  vol.  x.  p.  68. 
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his  mind  is  of  his  own  proper  essence^ — ^like  the  suckers  which 
sprout  round  the  roots  of  a  tree.  They  are  not  another  speciesy 
or  even  another  tree ;  they  are  all  one,  and  if  another  character 
is  iutroduced,  it  does  not  hve,  it  has  no  root  of  its  own,  nor  is  it 
grafted  upon  its  own  tap-root ;  it  is  a  broken  twig  stuck  into  the 
ground  to  fill  up  a  gap,  or  like  Jacob's  wands,  to  deceive  "  the 
sheep." 

Let  us  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  stor]^  is  full  of  pathetic 
interest  If  told  by  Mr.  Helps  as  a  narrative,  it  would  have  been 
fascinating  in  its  truths  and  nobleness,  and  beauty.  We  would  it 
had  been  so.  The  two  personages  who  are  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  tragedy  are  but  the  reverse  and  obverse  of  his  own  nature,  and 
so  in  their  representation  we  have  the  unmistakable  ring  of  truth 
and  reality.  The  Count  Yon  Straubenheim  is  a  man  of  refined, 
quaint,  scholarly  thought,  and  gentle  but  unassailable  honour ; 
which,  when  the  alternative  of  Siberia  or  the  yielding  of  his 
sacred  love  was  presented  to  him,  and  the  latter  sacnfice  was 
implored,  even  by  her  he  loved,  thus  reproves  his  beloved,  and 
makes  answer — 

"  I  shall  return,  perhaps — ^and  then  I  claim  you — 
If  not,  I  have  a  loving  memory  always  by  me — 
Something  to  think  of  when  I  sit  beside 
My  hut,  amidst  the  unheeded  falling  snow 
Of  evenings,  when  my  sorry  work  is  done. 
Better  so  sit,  so  thinking,  than  in  palaces — 
A  thought  of  inextinguishable  baseness 
Fast  clinging  round  the  soul — drink  merrily 
With  princes,  or  partake  their  cares — perhaps 
Their  empire's  guest — that  thought  still  clinging  to  you." 

Oulita,  the  singing-girl,  the  serf — 

**  The  fair  philosopher  who,  in  the  wood. 
Engaged  his  heart  by  gentle,  subtle  words 
Above  the  range  of  ordinary  women," 

is  the  embodiment  of  beautiful  emotions,  reined  in  by 
native  modesty,  the  sweet  curvetings  of  which  leap  to  the  carols 
of  her  song — ^and  of  love  which  glowing  round  her  adored  one 
sees  nothing  but  his  glory,  and  wmingly  consumes  even  her  own 
life,  that  it  may  shine  undimmed. 

The  sex-like  differences  illustrated  in  these  two  characters, 
the  twofold  gender — the  manly  and  womanly  spirit  of  Truth  and 
Love  (for  the  refinement — nativus  lepos  of  thought — ^belongs  to 
both  the  Count  and  Slave),  the  former  of  wliich,  however,  is 
sovereign,  combine,  if  we  mistake  not»  in  Mr.  Helps's  nature ;  and 
as  '^  the  twin  tidal  wave  inarms  the  world,"  so  do  they  inarm 
and  harmoniously  balance  his  character. . 
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The  story  of  their  love  and  suflTeringis  easily  epitomised,  and 
runs  thus : — 

The  scene  lies  in  Bussia,  the  time  is  the  beginning  of  onr  century, 
and  the  tale  is  no  fiction.  The  Count  Edgar  Von  Straubenheim 
has  travelled  much — thought  quietlv  but  profotmdly — ^has  a  re- 
fined, strong  and  gentle  spiiit,  with  playful  gleams  of  humour 
glancing  on  it ;  but,  as  is  usual,  in  its  depths  there  are  slumbering 
earnestness  and  fire,  for  the  lightning  that  winks  and  sports  on 
summer  nights  is  the  same  as  tne  gory  bolt  of  the  thunder-storm. 
He  is  a  friend  of  the  Czar,  who  loves  his  counsel  and  his  company. 
For  this  reason,  he  is  hated  by  Baron  Griibner,  the  head  of  the 
police,  and  consequently  of  the  government  The  Baron,  who 
sits  in  his  bureau  like  a  spider  in  his  net,  with  his  million  eyes 
and  his  wide-spun  web  of  espionage,  weaves  his  meshes  round  the 
Count,  plans  for  him  a  marriage  with  Marie,  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Lanskof,  and  then  an  embassage  to  foggy  England. 
The  Count  has  met  Marie,  and  also  Oulita,  who  is  only  a  serf  by 
birth,  but  in  the  native  nobility  of  her  spirit  shines  with  a  purer 
radiance  than  her  titled  mistress.  She  is  the  intimate  of  her 
lady,  and  the  Count  loves  her  almost  imawares.  He  goes  to 
visit  the  Prince  of  Lanskof,  to  prepare  for  his  anticipated  maniage. 
There  he  again  meets  Ouhta,  and  the  fire  of  his  quenched 
passion  flashes  into  a  vivid  fiame.  He  resolves  to  rescue  her,  and 
make  her  free.  For  this  purpose  one  of  his  servants,  St^pan,  an 
excellent  mummer,  plays  the  Jew,  and  offers  to  purchase  her,  in 
order  to  sing  the  welcome  to  the  Czar,  in  the  theatre  at 
Moscow.  This  ruse  failing,  he  conspires  with  his  men  to  raise  a 
conflagration  in  their  quarter,  and  amid  the  terror  and  flurry  of 
the  alarm  to  escape  with  Oulita.  The  escape  is  retarded  by  the 
discovery  of  two  servants  of  the  prince,  one  of  whom  is  slam  in 
open  fight,  and  the  other  is  corded  and  huri'ied  away  as  a  captive. 
Then  the  interest  of  the  tragedy  gathers  into  electric  nuclei,  hot 
glistening  foci  of  passion.  The  spying  and  plotting  of  Baron 
Griibner  to  discover  Oulita,  and  MTeak  his  infuriate  anger  on 
the  Count  for  baulking  his  plans — the  counter-plotting  of  the 
Count  to  conceal  and  preserve  his  stolen  treasure — the  wrath  of 
the  Prince  Father — and  the  convulsed  spirit  of  liis  haughty 
daughter,  surcharged  with  opposing  currents  of  emotion,  an  inex- 
tinguishable love  for  the  Count,  and  a  burning  sense  of  her 
wrong  and  shame.  These  diverse  threads  are  fiercely  spun  into 
one  cord,  by  the  fingers  of  the  Furies,  and  ere  long  ctit  oy  their 
grinding  shears.  Ouhta  is  at  Petersburgh,  in  the  home  of  her 
concealment ;  but  faces,  she  says,  "  have  peered  in  at  that 
window,  or  my  fancy  brought  them  there."  The  coil  of  Griib- 
ner's  net  is  thus  twisting  closer  upon  Iris  victims.  The  Count 
comes  that  night,  and  tails  over  to  her  with  a  lover's  tenderness 
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the  reminiscences  of  his  early  travels,  in  such  strains  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Then  he  says,  Sweet  love, 
We  came  to  Venice — Venice  dear  to  every  one 
"Whose  gracious  star  has  led  him  to  hehold  her — 
So  dear,  that  in  the  memonr  she  remains, 
Like  an  old  love,  who  would  indeed  have  heen 
Our  only  love,  hut  died ;  and  all  the  past 
Is  full  of  her  untried  perfections,  while 
Amidst  the  unknown  recesses  of  our  hearts 
Enthroned  she  sits,  in  tenderest  mist  of  thought, 
Like  the  soft  hrilliancy  of  autumn  haze 
Seen  at  the  setting  of  the  sun." 

Numbed,  however,  Avith  weariness  from  his  protracted  anxiety, 
at  last  he  falls  asleep ;  then  Oulita  forms  the  final  and  desperate 
resolve  of  delivering  up  herself  to  her  old  mistress,  in  oraer  to 
deliver  him  from  danger.  She  flies  to  Marie,  impelled  by  tlie 
inexorable  instinct  of  love. 

"  'Twas  then  I  divined  his  danger — sought 
To  save  his  life,  myself  surrendering 
To  all  that  sternest  cruelty  might  do  :*' 

and  softening  Marie's  wrath,  thus  entreats  her  : — 

"  Let's  set  our  woman's  wits 
To  work  to  make  the  man  love  you.     There  only 
His  safety  lies, — and  there  his  happiness. 
'Tis  you  alone  are  worthy  of  the  Count." 


That  night  too,  the  Count  was  captured  by  the  edict  of  the 
Czar,  who  was  blinded  and  led  by  Baron  Grubner — ^he  is  exiled 
to  Siberia.  The  two  women, "  loving  madly  one  man,  and  yet  the 
fonder  of  each  other,"  hasten  to  his  rescue ;  Oulita  presses  into 
the  presence-chamber  of  the  Czar,  in  order  to  gain  liis  pardon, 
and  to  wed  him  to  Marie.  On  tliis  condition,  that  he  wed  the 
Princess,  the  pardon  is  granted,  and  thev  follow  him,  chained  in 
the  coffle  of  exiles,  on  his  way  to  Tobolsk.  There  the  closing 
scene  is  witnessed.  Oulita,  thinldng  only  of  his  safety  and 
honour,  pleads  with  him  that  he  return  and  marry  Marie. 

"  Would  have  him  do  that  which,  for  untold  worlds, 
She  would  not  do  herself." 

When  all  other  entreaty  has  proved  ineffectual,  she  rubs 
her  lips  wiUi  the  poison  she  had  provided,  and  dies,  gasping 
tliese  wordsy  with  her  kust  breath : — 
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*'  Dying  for  thee.    Do  not  refuse  the  sacrifice ; 
But  let  my  spirit,  soothed  by  thy  renown 
And  honour,  float  o'er  her  and  thee." 

Useless  sacrifice!    The  Count  thus  speaks,  and  the  drama 
ends: — 


*'  Madam  (to  the  Princess),  we  both  have  lost  our  truest  Mend — 
Let  this  bond  be  between  us — now,  farewell ! 
I  love  you  for  your  tenderness  to  her ; 
But  this  seared  heart,  to  any  other  woman, 
'Twere  base  beyond  the  ample  privilege 
For  baseness  which  belongs  to  men,  to  offer. 
I  go  to  bear  an  exile,  not  unjust — 
I  go  to  bear  it  patiently." 

These  incidents  contain  the  material  for  a  most  noble  drama ; 
the  variety  of  persons  drawn  and  wound  into  one  engrossing  action 
and  catastrophe;  the  unity  and  condensed,  but  quickening, 
interest  of  the  plot ;  the  scope  and  occasion  for  the  unveiling  of 
each  character  in  its  clearest  and  most  disguiseless  attita^s ; 
above  all,  the  high,  struggling,  and  triumphant  truth,  which,  in 
the  thickest  gloom  soars  nearest  heaven,  and 

*'  Like  a  falcon  flaishes 
Her  silver  wings,  as  conquering  Death  by  death," 

all  tend  to  give  a  powerful  dramatic  interest  to  this  sad,  but 
true  history ;  and  so  far  as  the  hero  and  heroine  are  oonoemed, 
their  soliloquies — ^iheir  words — ^their  acts — ^they  are  truthfully  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Helps.  Their  characters  receive  the  fine  influence 
and  inspiration  wluch  makes  them  quick  and  real,  from  his  own 
soul ;  but  the  others  are  descriptions — not  the  life  and  blood  beings 
themselves,  portraits  not  persons.  How  could  they  be  other- 
wise, for  the  author  has  not  the  wild  haughty  leonine  temper  of 
Marie,  nor  the  deep  Jesuitical  craft  of  Griibner,  in  himself  and 
how  could  he  create  them  in  his  poem  ?  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit 

He  may  indeed  have  a  sympatny  with  such  characters,  he  may 
have  enough  of  their  nature  just  to  apprehend  them,  and  so  he 
may  give  a  powerful  analysis  and  exact  description  of  them,  as 
an  anatomist  may  analyse  keenly,  and  describe  correctly,  the 
human  body,  but  he  cannot  in^u^e  that  body  with  his  own  sool, 
and  make  it  live ;  and  so  it  requu^s  a  far  mightier  impulse  to  fiin^ 
the  poet  out  of  his  common  and  proper  habit,  into  another  habit 
which  he  will  occupy  and  eneigise  with  the  intensest  vitality. 
He  must  become  Griibner  and  Marie  for  the  time,  and  how  can 
he  become  without  first  being  such?  The  old  philosophy  is  yet 
true,  TO  yiyviarBai  tart  bk  rot)  eJiKu,  It  must  De  remembered, 
that  it  is  an  altogether  different  mental  act  to  «ee,  from  to  be  9l 
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character^  and  that  is  the  difference  between  describing  and 
acting  it.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  reflection  and  a  reality. 
The  polish  of  the  mirror  is  not  the  glorious  light  that  falls  on  it, 
nor  is  S3nnpath7  equivalent  to  identity. 

There  is  one  test  by  which  the  true  dramatist  may  always  be 
discovered ;  in  the  tone,  and  we  may  say  "  tang"  of  the  words 
that  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  personsB  dramatis.  It  is  not 
so  much  in  the  sentiment— for  there  are  many  sentiments  which 
are  common  to  all  men,  and  will  be  naturally  excited  in  the 
fluctuating  course  of  the  drama — ^but  in  the  verve  and  colour  of 
the  lan^age,  that  individuality  is  given  to  the  character.  All 
men  wm  feel  anger  at  injustice,  sorrow  at  bereavement ;  but  the 
expression  of  these  passions  reveals  the  difference  between  the 
men.  When,  therefore,  in  reading  a  drama,  no  difference  is  ob- 
served in  the  cast  and  ring  of  the  sentences,  or  in  the  flavour 
of  the  speech  of  the  different  speakers,  though  the  senti- 
ments they  utter  are  quite  natural  and  appropriate,  be  sure  the 
author  is  no  dramatist.  He  may  tell  you  now  he  saw  people  act, 
all  in  his  otvn  style — he  is  not  acting  in  theirs.  This  deficiency  is 
evident  in  Arthur  Helps ;  accordingly,  we  adjure  him  to  avoid 
the  draml^  where  the  bay  crown  is  plucked  from  his  brow,  and 
return  to  instruct  his  generation  by  numbler,  but  not  less  useful, 
writings,  such  as  '^  Fnends  in  Council,"  and  "  Companions  of  my 
SoUtude." 


Art.  v.— isthmus  OF  SUEZ  SHIP  CANAL. 

Report  and  Plan  of  the  International  Commission.     8vo.     London : 

Weale.     1857. 

In  the  remarkable  pamphlet  lately  published  by  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert,  that  brilliant  and  sincere  writer  indignantly  stigmatises 
"  the  awkward  impudence  which  England  has  displayed  in  the 
affair  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  whose  gate  she  would  close  against 
all  the  world,  although  she  had  previously  secured  its  key  by 
the  possession  of  Penm."  There  is  much  truth  in  this  accusa- 
tion. The  temper  and  conduct  of 'Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
government  have  indeed  been  such  as  to  justify  the  suspicion 
uiat  the  (opposition  offered  to  the  scheme  for  the  formation  of 
the  canal  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea,  was  in- 
spired solely  by  a  selfish  regard  to  English  interests.  Emphati- 
cally such  a  course  of  proceeding  was  awkward;  it  was  so 
unnecessarily  egotistical,  if  such  a  pirase  ma^  be  applied  to  the 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  interests  of  one  nation,  that  it  became 
a  political  blunder  as  serious  in  its  effects  as  a  nolitical  fault 
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would  have  been.  And  all  this  blundering  is  tlie  more  to  be 
recretted,  because  the  projected  canal  is  exposed  to  such  diffi- 
cmties  and  dangers,  that  if  it  had  been  left  to  its  own  fate  it 
would  infallibly  have  fallen  through.  The  political  and  national 
feelings  which  have  been  aroused  have,  in  fact,  we  are  firmly 
convinced,  simply  given  vitality  to  a  scheme  so  helpleady 
impracticable,  tnat  without  their  influence  it  would  hardly  have 
been  Iktened  to  by  sensible  men. 

There  seems  to  be  some  strange  fascination  in  the  ^neral 
idea  of  cutting  through  the  necks  of  land,  which  separate  me  seas 
which  are  respectively  the  theatres  of  active  commerce ;  far 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  projects  of  this  descnjption  have 
been  the  day-dreams  of  schemers  and  of  engineers.  Tne  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  was  to  the  Greeks  a  source  of  efforts  and  of  dis- 
appointments as  constant  as  those  which  met  the  attempts  of 
the  Fharaolis  or  of  the  Ptolemies  to  pierce  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
In  more  modem  times  the  execution  of  the  Caledonian  and  of 
the  Gotha  Canals,  of  the  Canal  de  Languedoc  and  of  the 
Eider ;  together  with  the  countless  schemes  for  traversing  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  later  still  the  scheme  for  connecting  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  Y  with  the  Northern  Ocean ;  testify  to  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  general  public  entertains  the  apparently 
self-evident  idea  of  shortem'ng  the  passage  between  certain 
distant  parts,  by  forming  artificial  channels  across  the  necks  of 
land  which  so  provokin^y  lie  in  tlie  way  of  a  direct  communica- 
tion. Yet  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  effect  the  desired 
object  have  in  every  case  been  hitherto  so  equivocal,  that  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  men  possessed  of  common 
sense  should  still  chng  to  the  idea  upon  which  they  have  been 
founded.  Still  more  surprising  is  it  that  very  few  people  take 
the  trouble  to  examine,  either  the  reasons  of  the  failure  of 
former  projects  for  the  establishment  of  interoceanic  canals,  or 
the  probable  results  of  the  new  schemes  which,  &om  time  to 
time,  are  presented  to  the  world  Vague  declamation,  and 
appeals  to  national  vanity,  have  been  far  too  often  substituted 
for  the  calm  investigations  required  in  all  such  questions,  wliich 
are  essentially  commercial  ones. 

The  explanation  of  the  failure  of  interoceanic  canals,  (in  the 
cases,  that  is  to  say,  wherein  the  physical  and  technical  difficul- 
ties have  actually  been  overcome,)  we  think  is  to  be  found  in 
the  mere  fact  that  the  economy  they  produce  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  their  cost ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  toll  which  it  is 
necessary  to  levy,  more  than  counterbalances  any  economy 
which  may  result  from  the  shortening,  or  the  facilitatinfi;  of  the 
searpassage  between  the  respective  points.  It  would  take  us  too 
long  to  show  the  application  of  tliis  very  shopkeeper  notion  to 
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the  various  canals  above  mentioned,  or  to  relate  the  numerous 
accidental  circumstances  bearing  upon  their  results.  But  if  the 
public  would  examine  dispassionately  the  prospects  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  probable  economical 
returns  it  may  produce,  it  seems  to  us  that  much  of  the  passion 
it  has  excited,  whether  for  or  against,  would  at  once  pass  away. 
Between  the  British  Channel  and  Calcutta,  v»-e  find  mdeed  that 
the  direct  sea  voyage  round  the  Cape  is  about  fifteen  thousand 
miles,  whilst,  by  taking  an  equally  direct  course  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  distance  would  only  be  about  eight 
thousand  miles.  But  in  sea^voyages,  e8i)ecially  with  sailing- 
vessels,  the  actual  distance  traversed  may,  and  often  does, 
materiaUy  differ  from  the  geometrical  distance  between  the 
extreme  points ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  the  geometrical  distance  saved  wiU  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  difficulties  attached  to  the  prevalence  of 
certain  winds.  But  even  if  the  greater  facilities  which  the 
ocean  offers  for  sailing-vessels,  should  not  counterbalance,  in 
time,  the  advantage  offered  by  the  saving  of  distance  by  the 
Red  Sea  route,  there  still  remains  the  question  of  the  toll.  This 
is  at  present  proposed  to  be  about  eight  shillings  per  ton ;  and 
really  it  does  seem  to  us,  when  the  elements  of  the  charge  for 
freignt  are  examined,  that  such  a  toll  will  be  fatal  to  the  pros^ 
perity  of  the  uiidertaldng  commercially  at  least.  At  any  rate 
the  prevalence  of  certain  winds  for  entire  seasons  in  the  Red 
Sea,  will  render  compulsory  the  use  of  steam-vessels ;  and  we 
are  then  met  by  the  great  economical  question  of  whether  the 
goods  sent  between  Europe  and  Asia  are  such  as  to  require  that 
more  rapid,  and  necessarily  more  costly,  mode  of  transport? 
The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  passing  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  said  actually  to  be  about  three  and  a  quarter  million 
tons,  of  which  steamers  form  but  an  insignificant  fraction ;  but, 
in  order  to  make  the  canal  pay  an  interest  of  merely  five  per 
cent,  on  its  estimated  cost,  not  less  than  one  million  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons  must  pass  through  it, 
and  pay  the  full  toll  of  eight  shillings  per  ton,  m  the  course  of 
every  year.  Whatever  views  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
importance,  or  the  advisability  of  forming  the  Suez  Canal,  it 
really  does  seem  to  us  that  a  calm  consideration  of  these  very 
simple  commercial  facts  would  dispose  of  the  whole  question. 
The  success  of  the  operation  must  be  so  hopeless,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  u  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter  were  fairly  stated. 

But  in  addition  to  this  serious  objection  to  the  Suez  Canal 
scheme,  there  appears  to  us  to  exist  a  serious  engineering 
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difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  execution,  which  has  escaoed  the 
notice  of  the  various  persons  who  have^so  "  awkwardly,"  because 
bitterly,  attacked  it.  This  difficulty  consists  in  the  constant 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  outb'ne  of  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  combined  action  of  the  advance  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  literal  current  which  sweeps 
portions  of  the  alluvial  matter  that  river  brings  down  into  the 
great  depression  of  the  coast  near  Pelusium.  The  same  thing 
must  occur  at  the  proposed  embouchure  of  the  canal  which  has 
already  occurred  at  Dunkermie ;  and  not  only  will  there  be 
danger  to  the  access  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  account  of  the 
advance  of  the  shore-line  to  the  north-west  of  the  canal,  but 
there  must  also  be  a  great  danger  from  the  silting  up  of  the 
harbour  itself.  If  the  alluvions,  which  infallibh^  will  find 
their  way  into  the  harbour,  should  be  attempted  to  be  removed 
by  sluicing  or  scouring,  they  wiU  accumulate  at  the  entrance 
and  form  a  bar ;  or,  u  they  should  be  removed  hj  dredging,  u 
considerable  addition  must  be  made  to  the  workmg  expenses 
already  so  costly.  It  might  be  possible  to  obviate  some  of  the 
danger  irom  the  advance  of  the  shore-Hue,  by  constructing  the 
piers  of  the  harbour  u}X)n  open  arches,  in  the  style  adopted  by 
the  ancient  Boman  engineers,  and  revived  withm  our  days  by 
M.  Fazio ;  but  the  quantity  of  alluvial  matter  carried  iuto  the 
still  water  of  the  harbour  must,  undenmy  circumstances,  con- 
stitute a  serious  and,  we  fear,  a  fatal  burden  upon  the  under- 
taking.  The  International  Commission  unfortunately  n^lected 
to  study  this  question,  a  neglect  the  more  extraordinary  from 
the  fact  of  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  upon  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  Egyptian  coast  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Indeed  the  wnole  of  the  report  issued  by  that 
Commission  is  as  deficient  in  philosophical  method,  and  is  as  un- 
satisfactory for  all  practical  purposes,  as  it  is  badly  and  ungram- 
matically written.  In  the  whole  course  of  our  experience  it  has 
not  fallen  to  our  lot  to  examine  a  more  utterly-contemptible 
production  than  this  said  report,  signed  tiiough  it  oe  by  some  of 
the  first  engineers  of  the  ctay ;  nor  do  the  maps  and  plans  pub> 
lished  with  it,  enable  any  person  who  has  not  personally 
examined  the  locality,  to  form  any  opinion  upon  a  sdieme  pre- 
sented to  the  world  with  so  much  verbiage,  and  puffed  with  sudi 
indefatigable  industry.  There  is  positively  nothing  in  either  the 
reports  or  plans,  which  can  warrant  a  belief  in  the  correctness  of 
the  design  adopted,  or  of  the  estimates  upon  which  the  civilized 
world  is  asked  to  risk  no  less  a  sum  than  eight  millions. 

If  then  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Stephenson  had  contented 
themselves  with  poiuting  out  the  almost  utter  impossibility  that 
such  an  enterprise  as  the  Suez  Canal  could  pay  for  the  outlay  it 
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must  involve,  and  with  a  quiet  reference  to  the  defects  of  the 
scheme,  as  it  has  actually  been  presented  to  the  attention  of  the 
monied  classes,  wo  are  convinced  that  the  scheme  itself  would 
have  been  forgotten  ere  now.  If,  however,  the  irritated  vanity 
of  foreign  nations  should  induce  them  to  do  what  they  are  not 
often  disposed  to  do,  viz.,  to  open  their  purses  sufficiently  to 
cnrrv  out  this  mreat  work  irrespective  of  cost,  the  inhabitants  of 
north-western  Europe  can  have  no  interest  in  opposing  them,  or 
in  throwing  difficulties  in  their  way.  It  is  true  that  Marseilles, 
Barcelona^  and  Trieste,  would  gain  more  by  the  shortening  of 
the  route  to  the  East  than  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Havre 
would  do ;  but  the  three  latter  would  still  gain,  and,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  their  more  energetic  populations  are  &r  more  likely  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  new  facilities  for  commerce  than  the 
dwcUers  of  the  South.  The  " laissez passer,  laUsez  faire'*  prin- 
ciple is  the  one  which  sensible  men  will  adopt  in  this  matter ; 
buttoning  up  their  pockets  the  while,  and  leaving  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  li.  ae  Lessens,  and  the  noisy  dedaimants  against  la  per- 
fide  Albion^  to  find  the  monev  for,  and  to  overcome  ^e  difficulties 
of,  the  Suez  Ship  Canal.  These  parties  affect  great  disdain  for 
the  English  pecuniary  support ;  we  shall  see  what  they  will  do 
without  it 
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Few  names  call  up  more  deep  or  varied  emotions  than  that  of 
Frederic  Daniel  Ernest  Schleiermacher.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  was  the  leading  theologian  of  Germany ;  and  he  has  left 
the  impress  of  his  mind  on  the  religious  thinking  of  the  fatherland. 
The  first  to  break  the  bonds  of  that  cold  rationalism  which  had 
hitherto  held  the  schools  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to  inspire 
tho  youth  intrusted  to  his  care  with  genuine  Christian  sentiments, 
if  he  cotild  not  always  impart  to  them  clear  theological  views.  To 
him  belongs  the  merit  of  commencing  that  happy  revolution  which 
Xcander  so  nobly  continued,  and  which  has  resnlted  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  sway  of  Bretschneider  and  Panlus,  and  in  the  revival  of 
cvangelioal  religion.  His  influence,  not^  only  over  students  of 
theology,  but,  by  his  preaching  and  writings,  over  the  educated 
classes  generally,  was  exceedingly  great.  Yet,  witli  aM  our  venera- 
tion for  this  great  and  good  man,  there  was  about  his  teaAbing  that 
haze  and  indistinctness,  which  makes  one  {^ar  t\vat,  despite  bis 
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earnest  piety,  ho  must  have  been  a  Teiy  unsafe  guide.    All  tho 
more,  therefore,  do  we  desire  to  know  his  inner  history.     Hitherto 
we  have  had  comparatively  little  opportunity  of  gaining  an  insight 
into  this.     With  feelings  of  intense  interest — we  had  almost  said  of 
avidity — have  we  therefore  set  to  the  perusal  of  the  most  satis&ctoiy 
of  all  biographies — a  selection  from  Schleiermacher*s  familiar  letters, 
which  have  just  been  given  to  the  public.^    We  have  laid  aside  tho 
volumes  with  disappointment  and  sorrow.     Our  reverence  for  the 
departed  prevents  our  entering  fully  on  the  grounds  of  these  feel- 
ings.    Only  thus  much  shall  we  say :  a  life  is  sketched  in  these 
letters  not  in  accordance  with  our  Christian  ideal.     The  editor  of 
these  volumes  arranges  the  biography  of  Schleiermacher  into  four 
periods.    The  first  of  these  reaches  to  1794,  when  Schleiermacher 
became  assistant  minister  in  Landsberg ;  the  second,  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Professor  in  Halle  in  1804;  the  third,  to  his  marriage  in 
1809 ;  the  fourth,  to  his  death  in  February,  1834.     Schleiermacher 
was  bom  Nov.   21,  1768.     His  father,  a  military  chaplain,  was 
apparently  an  excellent  man.     Like  too  many  in  his  station  he  had, 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  to  contend  with  outward  difficulties — being 
to  the  last  unable  to  pay  even  his  book-debts,  or  to  have  his  great 
desire  gratified — ^to  undertake  a  journey  in  order  to  visit  his  son. 
Not  less  than  to  his  father  was  Schleiermacher  indebted  to  the  pious 
and  careful  training  of  his  mother,  of  whom  he  was  early  deprived. 
Her  letters  breathe  an  earnest  and  healthy  spirit.     Placed  in  a 
Moravian  institution,  young  Schleiermacher  became  deeply  im- 
pressed.    But  the  religious  teaching  imparted  to  him,  however 
well  meant,  must  have  been  defective  or  one-sided.    By-and-by  his 
earnestness  gave  way  to  a  passionate  love  for  classical  Hterature,  to 
which  he  gave  himself  up  in  company  with  Albertun,  afterwards  the 
well-known  bishop  of  the  •*  Brethren."    As  in  the  case  of  so  many 
under  similar  circumstances,  doubts  on  the  most  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  arose  in  his  mind.    He  felt  uncomfortable  among  the 
Brethren,  and  longed  for  a  place  where  he  might  freely  prosecute 
his  inquiries.  '  In  vain  his  father  pressed  upon  him  considerations 
solemn,  indeed ;  but,  in  his  peculiar  state  of  mind,  only  distressing, 
not  impressive.    At  last  the  old  man  consented  to  his  departure  for 
Halle,  where  his  maternal  uncle  occupied    one  of   me    chairs. 
Gradually,  though  slowly,  he  found  a  firm  footing.     After  finishing 
his  studies  he  became,  first,  private  tutor,  then  public  teacher,  and, 
at  last,  assistant  pastor  at  Landsberg.     His  reputation  now  rapidly 
spread ;  and  he  was  soon  called  to  Berlin,  whence,  after  spending 
two  years  as  preacher  at  Stolpe,  he  was  transferred  as  professor  to 
Halle.    His  life  and  influence,  both  in  the  chair,  in  the  pulpit,  and 
as  an  author,  are  too  well  known  to  require  further  notice.     Wo 
have  already  described  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  a  pemsal 
of  his  letters.     We  shall  only  add  that  we  are  almost  at  a  loss  how 
to  harmonise  his  Christian  feelings  vdth  the  insufficient  ^^S^wb 
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which  ho  ontertained,  and,  in  some  respects,  with  principles  and  a 
practice  against  which  we  cannot  bnt  earnestly  protest.  We  refer 
here  especially  to  his  ideas  about  divorce,  and  to  that  Platonic 
intercourse  with  female  friends,  which  forma  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  correspondence.  To  the  pure  all  things,  indeed,  are  pure ;  hut 
one  feels  as  if,  after  his  marriage,  Schleiermaoher  got  into  a  much 
clearer  atmosphere.  From  that  period  he  seems  rapidly  to  have 
developed  in  knowledge  and  grace.  Most  touching  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  end.  His  last  act,  nay,  almost  his  last  words,  wore  thoso 
in  which,  with  his  family,  he  commemorated  the  dying  love  of  his 
Saviour.  He  died  as  he  had  lived — with  the  symbol  in  his  hands, 
but  with  the  reality  in  his  heart.  Wo  dare  not  doubt  that,  from 
dimness  and  darkness,  he  passed  to  light  and  glory. 

A  greater  contrast  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  that  between 
the  Christian  mysticism  of  Schleiermaoher  and  the  clear  views  of 
the  Beformera,  whose  lives  or  labours  are  traced  in  the  volumes 
which  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  the  reader.  In  the  first  of 
these,  Pastor  Becker  relates  the  story  of  the  Bohemian  reformers," 
with  a  view  rather  to  the  edification  of  the  Church  than  to  the 
communication  of  any  fresh  information.  His  language  is  terse, 
and  his  style  pleasant ;  but  the  work  cannot  lay  claim  to  special 
merit.  Indeed,  it  is  not  free  from  the  errors  which  commonly 
occur  in  historical  compilations,  where  the  author  has  not  had 
recourse  to  original  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  the  edition  of  the 
religious  colloquy,  held  at  Begensburg,  in  154:1,  with  which  Pastor 
Ilergang  has  just  favoured  the  theological  public,  is  entirely 
designed  for  historical  students."  The  meeting  between  Protestant 
and  Popish  divines,  to  which  this  volume  refers,  promised  to  become 
of  vast  importance.  Its  object  was  none  less  than  to  heal  the 
broach  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  for  the  reactionary  policy  of  a 
certain  party,  and  for  the  firmness  of  Luther,  a  union  between  the 
two  churches  would  really  have  been  brought  about,  llie  history 
of  this  period  deserves  to  be  accurately  studied.  The  learned 
editor  prefaces  the  collection  of  documents,  which  he  now  publishes, 
by  a  very  able,  historical  introduction.  Altogether,  we  can  cor- 
dially recommend  this  work  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation. 

We  have  already,  on  two  different  occasions,  called  attention  to 
Dr.  Gindeley's  History  of  Bohemia  during  the  Keformation,  as  a 
work  which,  though  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  displays  equal 
learning  and  impartiality,  l^art  of  this  work,  with  the  addition  of 
some  new  chapters,  has  now  been  published  separately,  under  the 
title  of  *♦  History  of  tho  Bohemian  •  letter  of  Majesty.' "  *    Our 

'  Die  beiden  buhmi^ch^  o^forniatorem  n.  Murtyrer  Johann  Huss  u.  Hieronyiniis 
voD  Frag  nehsfc  eioeoi  ?.  u^fblicke  d.  Hussiten-Kriege.  Von  Cftrl  Becker, 
Nordlingen :  C.  H.  BcqL  ^^Zo 

*  Das  Beligioos-Oe^}^  •  l^^^  Jtegen^hwra,  I  I.  1541,  u.  d.  Ilegcnsburger  Buch. 
nach  qoullen  bearbeir^li  virausgeg.  Von  M.  C.  Th.  Uergaag.  Cassel: 
Fiicher,  1858.  ^J  ^^    P^^ 

*  Gewhiciite  d.  £^  .     bohnuschen  MajosVaV^Vrictcs  "son  \C09.    Von 
Dr.  Anton  Gi»de;,.'^^^_^^^j^^„„,,S58.  ^^^      . 
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readers  are  aware  that  the  dootiment  in  questiou  was  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Protestant  liberty  in  Bohemia,  and  that  it  was  granted  by 
the  Emperor  Bodolph,  in  1609  ;  an4  that  disputes  connected  with  it 
became  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Of  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Gindeley's  researches,  we  have  already  spoken  in  language 
sufficiently  high  to  recommend  his  productions  to  Grerman  readers. 
To  make  Ohurch  History  as  a  science  popularly  attractive  is  a 
task  not  previously  attempted.  As  a  first  step  in  that  direction^ 
we  may  note  the  appearance  of  a  work,  in  three  volumes,  by  Dr. 
Zimmennann,  entitfed,  **  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Church  c^ 
Christ.'  Both  the  spirit  and  the  execution  of  it  are  such  as  to  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  attractiveness  and  usefulness. 

In  Old  Testament  history,  the  most  interesting  among  the  works 
published  during  the  quarter,  undoubtedly,  is  Professor  Ewald's 
*'  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  during  the  Apostolic  Age."  *  The 
learning  and,  we  had  almost  called  it,  the  genius  of  the  Gottingen 
teacher  are  known  to  most  theological  readers  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  peculiar  raciness  about  his  style,  which  gains  even  when 
the  author  fails  to  convince.  Unfortunately,  his  theological  views 
are  very  unsound.  Thus,  according  to  the  volume  before  us,  the 
conversion  of  Paul  was  occasioned,  not  by  any  outward  revelation  of 
Christ,  but  by  an  inward  vision.  The  solemn  and  arresting  inter- 
view, on  the  way  to  Damascus,  resolves  itself  into  a  thunderstorm, 
which  oast  Paul  to  the  ground,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  mind 
suddenly  became  open  to  Christian  conviction.  The  manifest  violence 
done  by  this  interpretation  to  the  narrative,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  inward  change  of  Paul  is  a  miracle  fully  greater  than  any 
outward  occurrence,  are  kept  out  of  view.  Let  us,  however,  hope 
that  the  sound  learning,  of  which  this  volume  gives  evidence,  may 
yet  be  made  available  to  the  Church  generally ;  and  that  one,  whooe 
writing  are  so  telling,  may  yet  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  orthodox 
Christianity.  Very  different  in  tendency,  from  the  rationalism  of 
Ewald,  is  Professor  Keil's  "  Manual  of  Biblical  Antiquities."'  The 
author  is  thoroughly  orthodox.  He  generally  adopts,  although 
with  some  modification  and  enlargement,  the  views  of  his  learned 
colleague.  Dr.  Kurtz. 

Yol.  I.  of  this  manual — ^the  only  one  which  has  as  yet  appeared — 
opens  with  an  introduction  on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of 
Palestine.  It  then  describes  and  explams  the  holy  places  (the 
tabernacle  and  the  two  temples),  the  holy  persons  (priests,  Levites, 
their  ordination,  prerogatives,  dec),  holy  actions,  and  holy  seasons. 
The  volume  is  also  enriched  with  four  plates.  Professor  Keil  pro- 
poses soon  to  complete  this  most  useful  manual.    The  subject  on 


*  LebensMchichte  d.  Kirohe  Jesa  Chrifti.  Von  Dr.  W.  SQminerioaim.  4  toIs. 
Stuttnrt :  Belser,  1858. 

*  uesehielite  d.  ApcMtoIuchen  Zeitalten  bif  zur  Zentunnig  Jenmlcm't.  Von 
H.  Ewald.    GottiBsen:  Dieterich,  1856. 

f  Handbaeli  d.  fiibliicheii  Archiiologie.  Yon  K.  Fr.  Kdl.  Itt  HSUte.  Pnakt 
Q.  Erlang.  Heyder  o.  Zimmer.  LoadoQ  and  Edinburgfa :  WUIiaiiis  and  Nornle, 
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which  it  treats  deserves  and  requires  more  full  illustration  than  it 
has  yet  received.  Dr.  Herzag's  "Encyclopaedia  for  Protestant 
Theology/"  of  which  Vol.  IX.  has  just  heen  completed,  calls,  at 
least,  for  nassing  notice  on  account  of  very  able  articles  on  Metho- 
dism, on  Missions,  and  on  Monasticism. 

In  Exegetics,  Part  II.of  Bunsen's  *'  Bible,"  containing  Genesis  XII. 
to  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  has  just  appeared.*  The  most  super- 
ficial perusal  of  it  must  convince  impartial  readers  of  the  entire 
unfitness  of  the  Chevalier  for  the  tasic  which  he  has  undertaken. 
Inaccuracies  abound— the  notes  have  shrunk  into  a  mere  glossary ; 
and  of  them  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  what  in  them  is  new  is  not 
true,  and  what  is  true  is  not  new.  In  a  former  ■  article  we  have 
called  attention  to  Professor  Lange's  **  Homiletioal  Commentaiy  on 
the  New  Testament,'*'*  and  explained  its  object  and  structure. 
The  high  opinion  which  we  then  expressed  of  it,  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  part  which  has  lately  been  published,  and  which  opens  up 
the  Gospel  acoordineto  Mark.  Few  books  can  be  more  usefid  to  a 
preacher,  or  to  the  devout  Bible-student,  or  appear  more  deserving 
of  being  translated  into  English,  than  this  able  and  practical 
commentary.  We  ai'e  glad  to  announce  that  a  desideratum,  long 
felt  l^  students  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  at  last  been  supplied. 
Mr.  Neumann's  *'  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,"  ^*  which  has  just  been 
completed,  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  rank  among  the  lasting  contribu- 
tions which  Germany  has*  made  to  theologiod  science.  In  a  rare 
degree,  it  presents  a  combination  of  critical  ingenuity,  sound  lore, 
and  Christian  earnestness.  We  wish  that  praise  as  unqualified 
could  be  awarded  to  Professor  Hupfeld's  work  on  the  *'  Psalms,"  " 
of  which  a  second  volume  has  just  been  published,  bringing  down 
the  interpretation  to  Psalm  LI.  The  reputation  of  tiie  writer,  as  an 
oriental  scholar,  randers  remarks  as  to  the  critical  value  of  his 
work  needless.  But,  except  with  the  view  of  deriving  philological 
information,  wo  cannot  advise  its  perusal.  A  writer  who  does  not 
find  an  allusion  to  Christ,  even  in  Psalms  xxii.  and  xlv.,  must  bo 
singularly  devoid  of  Christian  apprehension.  On  the  whole,  and 
notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Uengstenberg  and  Hupfeld,  a  good 
and,  in  every  respect,  satisfactory  commentary  on  the  Psalms 
remains  yet  to  be  written. 

llie  only  herald  of  the  coming  year  (1859),  which  has  reached  us, 


*  Real-Eocyclopidie  fUr  protestant-Theologie  a.  Kirche,  Heraasgcge.  von  Dr. 
Henog.    Stattg.  v.  Hamb. :  R.  Bes«er,  165S. 

*  Volbt&ndiges  Bibdwerk  fUr  d.  Gemeinde.  Von  Chr.  C.  Jot.  BwiMii,  Ster. 
HalbbADd.    Leipiig:  F.  A.  Brockhans,  1S58. 

*  Theoloftiflch-homiletischet  Bibelwerk  in  Verbindong  mit  nshmhaften  evtnir. 
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is  the  "Educational  Animal"  of  Mr.  Diesterweg,"  -whioli,  with 
Bingular  pertinacity,  continues  its  bitter  hostility  to  Erangelioal 
Christianity.  Except,  as  the  exponent  of  these  views,  it  has  abso- 
lutely no  meaning  or  purpose ;  its  purely  pedagogical  hints  are 
entirely  worthless.  The  prospects  of  education  in  Qermasy  must 
be  sufficiently  discouraging  if  such  men  as  Diesterweg  and  Dussler 
are  allowed  to  instil  their  rationalistic,  or  indeed  their  infidel, 
platitudes  into  the  minds  of  young  men.  The  articles  of  which 
this  number  is  composed  are  singularly  weak,  and  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  silly  attacks  on  orthodox  doctrine.  While  referring 
to  the  future  of  Germany,  we  may  as  well  mention  the  appearance 
of  two  works,  which  we  regard  as  the  manifesto  of  opposite  political 
parties.  Botteck  and  Welcker's  "  State  Lexicon  "  *^  represents  the 
views  of  what  we  might  term  Adyanced  Liberals.  It  is  painfa], 
though  instructive,  to  notice  with  what  feelings  that  party  lo<^ 
back  upon  the  past,  and  *'  bides  its  time."  From  the  bitterness 
which  fills  the  hearts  of  so  many  who  have  been  grievously  dis- 
appointed and  shamefully  deceived  by  those  continental  govern- 
ments, which  so  soon  forgot  their  solemn  promises,  we  augur  that 
the  next  rising  will  be  a  much  more  fearful  event  than  is  anticipated 
by  the  petty  despots  of  Europe.  We  wish  we  could  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  we  are  mistaken;  but  to  us  it  seems  that  the 
political  horizon  of  Germany  is  rapidly  covering  with  dark  and 
threatening  clouds.  Even  in  the  volume  under  review,  which 
consists  of  articles  on  all  subjects  interesting  to  politicians,  con- 
tributed by  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  Germany,  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  deep  dissatisfaction,  and  the  stem  waiting  for  retribu- 
tion, to  which  we  have  referred.  IiTespective  of  this  tendency,  wo 
can  recommend  the  work  to  all  interested  in  such  questions.  In 
the  ^volume  before  us  (Vol.  II.),  we  have  especially  been  struck 
with  the  research  and  sagacity  displayed  on  such  subjects  as 
"population,"  "prisons,"  "banking,"  &c.  But  all  the  remarks 
on  subjects  connected  vnth.  theology  are,  we  grieve  to  say,  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  the  coldest  i-ationalism.  Diametrically  opposed  to  the 
views  of  the  "State  Lexicon"  are  those  embodied  in  Professor 
Vilmar's  ''Contributions  to  the  History  of  Modem  Cultore  in 
Germany."  ^^  Yilmar  is  well  known  as  an  accomplished  author  and 
a  devout  Christian ;  but,  like  so  many  earnest  men  in  Germany, 
liberalism  is  his  bugbear.  In  his  mind,  democracy  and  atheism  are 
convertible  terms.  With  the  most  intense  detestation  he  traces 
every  appearance  of  popular  movements,  and  with  pen  and  word  pro- 
tests against  any  modification  of  the  "  paternal  government,"  so  much 

>*  Padagogiscbes  Jahrbuch  fiir  1859.  Von  A<L  Diesterweg.  Leipzig:  W. 
Barnsch,  1859. 

**  Das  Staats-LexicoD.  Encyklopadie  d.  summtlichen  Staatswissensch&ftcn  fQr 
vile  Stande.  Uerausg.  Von  K.  v.  Kotteck  u.  R.  Welcker.  3tte  Aofl.  Ster  Baad. 
Iieipzig:  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  1858. 

"  Zur  neuesten  Cultargeschichte  Deutscblands,  Zcrstreate  Blatter  wiedenoa 
gesammelt  von  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar.  Uter  Theil.  Frank!  u.  ErI.  Heyder  n.  Zimmer. 
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in  xepate  witli  the  Gonrt  party  in  the  fatherland.  To  divert,  if  not  to 
arrest,  the  powerful  stream  of  popular  opinion,  he  had  the  boldness  of 
publishing,  even  amidst  the  excitement  of  1648,  a  newspaper,  which 
was  continued  till  1853,  when,  wo  suppose,  it  was  fondly  hoped  tho 
retrograde  movement  had  been  completed,  and  further  aid  from  his 
pen  become  unnecessary.  The  volume  before  us  consists  of  a 
Holeotion  from  tho  articles  which  the  professor  furnished  to  that 
journal.  They  are  exceedingly  well  written;  but  however  we 
sympathise  both  with  his  Christian  aspirations,  and  with  many 
of  his  strictures,  we  must  dissent  from  his  conclusions.  Here  is  a 
specimen.  The  events  of  1848  give  rise  to  the  following  queiy : — 
*'  Have  we  then  learned  that  democracy,  and  all  that  is  connected 
with  it,  10  nothing  else  than  folly,  disgrace,  dissipation,  robbery, 
theft,  and  murder  i"  If  liberalism  is  treated  in  this  manner,  and 
assailed  with  such  calumnies  by  the  Church-party  in  Germany,  we 
can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  hatred  with  which  they  i^Utliate  upon 
their  antagonists.  Insane  statements  like  those  of  Professor  Yilmar, 
only  remind  one  of  the  charges  which  strict  Lutherans  used  to  bring 
against  Calvinism,  as  being  disguised  infidelity,  Mohamedanism, 
rebellion,  and,  indeed,  every  conceivable  evil.  Exaggerations  like 
these  oan  only  do  harm.  It  requires  but  a  very  limited  range  of 
vision  to  perceivo  that  the  iiile  of  absolutism  in  Germany  is 
doomed ;  and,  surely,  it  were  wisdom,  not  to  say  duty,  in  Christians 
if  they  cannot  conscientiously  join  the  pai-ty  which  seeks  reform, 
not  destruction— at  least,  not  to  act  as  obstructives,  nor  to  expose 
the  holy  cause,  which  they  wish  to  servo,  by  allying  it  with  an 
effete,  and,  in  many  caaes,  iniquitous  system  of  government. 

There  is  yet  another  work  to  be  noticed ;  one  which  will  call  forth 
more  than  common  interest,  at  least  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
that  sunny  spot  in  their  memory — ^^one  or  more  summers  spent  at  a 
German  University.  Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  tho  festival 
which  this  autumn  took  place  at  Jena,  in  commemoration  of  tho 
third  century  of  its  University.  From  all  parts  of  the  fatherland, 
and  from  many  foreign  countries,  former  alumni  hastened  to  their 
Aima  Mater,  many  prepared  with  fosti  val-gif t  or  song.  Among  others, 
Drs.  Kiel  have  brought  as  their  contribution  to  the  feast,  a  very 
well*written  history  of  student  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Baale,  during 
the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
University.'*  With  considerable  diligence  and  accuracy,  the  authors 
address  themselves  to  the  general  question  of  the  constitution  of 
these  seats  of  learning.  We  are  informed  how  gradually  the  ar- 
rangement according  to  nations  gave  place  to  that  according  to 
faculties,  chiefly  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  monks,  who  thereby  got  a 
standing  in  the  universities.  The  oldest  German  high  school  was 
that  of  Prague,  founded  in  1348.  Next  in  age  and  celebrity  is  that 
of  Vienna,  founded  in  1365.     Originally  the  colleges  in  the  various 


^"  Gescbicbte  des  Jensdschen  Studeutenlebens,  von  d.  Grunduug  d.  Universitiet 
bis  zur  Gcgenwart.  Von  Dr.  Kichard  Keil  n.  Dr.  Richurd  Keil.  Leipzig  i  F.  A. 
Brockhaos,  1858. 
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universities,  were  designed  to  afford  accommodation  and  snpervi 
sion,  in  certain  cases  also  provision,  for  poor  students.  Unlike  the 
practice  in  the  English  and  French  universities,  the  inmates  of  the 
German  colleges  received  not  instruction  in  these  institutions. 
Besides  these  colleges,  there  were  private  institutions,  in  which  the 
'*  rector  "  superintended  the  studies  of  the  young  men  committed  to 
his  charge.  Such  youths  were  called  Bursars,  a  word  from  which 
the  renowned  epithet  *'  Bursch  "  is  derived. 

Jena  was  founded  by  the  elder  branch  of  the  electoral  house  of 
Saxony,  after  they  had  been  deprived  of  Wittenberg,  and  of  other 
parts  of  their  dominions,  in  consequence  of  the  Smalcalde  war. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  that,  even  during  the  first  years  of  its  exist- 
ence as  a  university,  both  the  manners  and  ihe  morals  of  the 
students  were  far  from  praiseworthy.  This  state  of  matters  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate  during  the  troubles  connected  with  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  The  fagging  system  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at 
an  early  period,  and  the  ^^Shoristes"  (older  students — at  present 
known  by  the  title  of  "  mossy  heads,")  ruled  it  with  fearful  rigour 
over  the  **  Pennales,"  (or  young  students — at  present  called  "Foxes"). 
The  latter,  who  rejoiced  in  the  varied  applications  of  Quasi  Modo 
Geniti,  Calves,  Innocents,  Bacchantes  or  Beans,  &c.,  used  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  authorities,  in  a  manner  little  calculated  to  prepare 
them  for  serious  study.  Among  the  ceremonies  with  which  the 
novice  was  admitted,  we  may  mention  the  putting  on  of  a  hat  with 
horns,  the  blacking  and  shaving  of  his  face,  the  putting  a  largo 
tooth  into  his  mouth,  &c.,  symbolic  actions,  accompanied  by  mime- 
rous  cufik  and  silly  questions,  designed  to  bring  vividly  before  the 
applicant  for  university  distinction,  his  verdancy,  and  to  impress 
the  "freshman  "  with  a  sense  of  the  privileges  to  which  he  was  so 
soon  to  be  introduced.  It  is  well  known  that  to  this  day,  the 
students  in  Gennan  universities  enjoy  considerable  immunities, 
among  which  we  may  specify  a  jurisdiction  of  their  own,  and  pecu* 
liar  privileges  not  accorded  to  **  Philistines."  The  latter  term,  by- 
the-by,  originated  in  Jena.  A  student  having  been  killed  in  a  duel 
by  a  civilian,  the  preacher  who  delivered  the  funeral  oration,  chose 
the  following  curious  text.  "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee, 
Samson."  Since  that  time,  the  name  "  Philistine "  has  currently 
passed  to  designate  enemies  of  students,  and  indeed  prosaic  or 
stupid  individuals  generally. 

Gennan  student  life  has  been  much  misunderstood  and  misreprc^ 

sented  in  this  country.     He  who  would  know  its  good  and  its  evil 

aspects,  its  joys  and  its  dangers,  its  uses  and  abuses,  may  consult 

for  himself  the  faithful,  historical,  and  descriptive  sketch  of  "  Life 

in  Jena,"  furnished  by  Drs.  Eleist.   Whatever  **  Philistines  "  may  say 

to  the  contrary,  the  present  reviewer  will  continue  to  look  back 

with  peculiar  delight,  to  the  time  spent  at  one  of  these  seats  of 

learning.    It  formed  a  period  in  his  history,  which  stands  out  as 

unique  m  his  life.     They  were  happy,  and  certainly  not  unprofitable 
years. 
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SciBBOWS,  AsnBATiONS,  AHD  Leg£Nds,  from  India.    By  Mary  £.  Leslie,  Calcatta. 
London:  Snow. 

We  took  occasion  some  time  ago  to  notice,  with  commendation, 
Miss  Leslie's  former  yolume  of  poems.  The  book  before  ns  is 
smaller  in  size,  but  likely,  from  its  subject,  to  command  more 
general  attention.  The  sonnets,  which  compose  the  first  half  of 
the  volume,  suggested  by  and  commemorative  of  the  recent  terrible 
events  in  India,  will,  we  think,  be  the  favourites  of  the  reader, 
carrying  wil^  them,  as  they  must  do,  his  deep  and  ready  sympathies. 
The  **  Legends"  are,  however,  beautifully  written,  in  sweet  and 
appropriate  measures.  We  subjoin  one  of  the  sonnets  as  a  fair,  but 
by  no  means  the  best,  specimen  of  Miss  Leslie's  poetry. 

"  THE  MARTYR  OF  ALLAHABAD. 


t< 


O  not  in  Tain,  fair,  gentle  boy,  didst  thoa 

Cross  the  blue  sea  to  perisb  by  fierce  foes, — 

Thy  cheek  still  flushed  with  England's  crimson  rose, 

O  not  in  vain  I    We  who  oft  darkly  bow 

To  God's  mysterious  dealings,  yet  see  now  • 

This  cloud  its  dark  and  shadowy  depths  disclose, 

Rerealing  lisht  within  which  bums  and  glows. 

Touching  with  pencils  each  sad  watching  brow. 

Young  martyr,  m  the  strengthened  faith  of  one, 

The  gladdened  hope  of  thousands,  we  behold 

A  great  work  joyously  and  fully  done. 

Ere  thy  blest  head  was  laid  beneath  the  mould. 

And  the  '  white  robe  *  of  martyrdom  was  won. 

And  all  that  heaven  contains  of  joy  untold  !"-~p.  20. 


Power  in  Wbakness  ;  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Wiluam  Rhodes  of  Damerham.  ' 
By  Charles  Stanford,  of  Camberwell.  ix>ndon :  Jackson  &  Walford.  1S58. 

There  is  to  onr  mind  deep  tmth,  poetiy,  and  interest  in  every  life, 
bnt  especially  in  that  of  a  genuine  Christian.  If  biographies  were 
only  written  in  a  right  spirit,  presenting  to  ns  a  picture  of  reality, 
and  not  a  one-sided  or  ideal  representation,  we  could  wish  to  see 
them  almost  indefinitely  multiplied.  How  much  of  hidden  power 
in  apparent  weakness  would  they  not  disclose  to  us !  Of  this  we 
have  again  and  again  been  reminded  in  penising  these  '*  Memorials  " 
of  Mr.  Rhodes ;  one  of  the  most  loveable  and  excellent  persons — a 
character  unfortunately  rare  in  these  days  of  steam  and  pretension. 
How,  when  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth,  he  gave  his  whole 
soul  to  the  cause  of  Chiist ;  how  he  devoted  his  entii^  energy  to  its 
advancement,  and  anrid  many  trials  and  discouragements  laboured 
earnestly  and  not  unsuccessfully,  the  reader  may  leain  from  these 
nages.  Two  things  h^re  specially  struck  us  in  the  history  of 
Mr.  Bhodes:    the  difgculties  which  from  the    first  he   had   to 
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encounter,  and  the  manner  in  which,  by  **  perseverance  in  well- 
doing," he  overcame  them.  Poverty,  disease,  want  of  popular  gifts 
(as  they  are  called — too  often  the  "  sounding  brass  "\  ultra-orthodox, 
noisy,  vulgar  village  deacons  meet  us  on  the  one  nand,  but  on  the 
other  such  a  depth  of  love,  faith,  and  earnestness  as  made  way  in 
spite  of  all  these  obstacles.  Though  bodily  infirmity  kept  him  to 
the  last  the  humble  pastor  of  the  humblest  village  church,  he  was 
endowed  with  no  mean  mental  qualifications.  The  late  Dr.  ^omaK 
Brown  of  Edinbugh  not  only  honoured  him  with  his  friendship,  bat 
respected  his  principles,  and  cherished  high  hopes  that  Mr.  EJiodes 
would  accomplish  in '  theology  what  himself  auned  to  achieve  in 
philosophy.  It  was  otherwise  ordered;  and  he  who  might  have 
fascinated  thousands  was  only  allowed  to  train  a  few  poor  disoiples 
for  glory,  and  by  his  private  influence  to  encourage,  cheer,  and 
direct  those  friends  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  'Die 
depth  and  the  clearness  of  his  thinking  appear  from  the  extracts 
from  his  letters,  <&c.,  famished  by  the  editor.  These  free  and  full 
communings  of  mind  with  mind  not  only  open  up  the  inner  history 
of  the  man,  but  occasionally  afford  a  glimpse  of,  or  give  a  charac- 
teristic anecdote  or  a  critical  remark  about,  such  men  as  Professor 
Thomas  Brown,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Robert  Hall,  and  others.  We  can- 
not close  this  brief  notice  without  paying  our  tribute  to  the  loving 
and  excellent  woman  whom  the  good  Lord  had  given  to  his  servant 
as  companion  in  life.  Mr.  Stanford  has  done  his  part  as  biographer 
wisely  and  well;  and  wo  feel  under  deep  obligations  to  him  for 
having  set  before  us  the  example  of  one  who  believed,  and  wrought, 
and  hoped  against  hope. 

Suffering  wrrs  Christ  the  trite  Spirit  op  a  HsvivAt.  In  Letters  to  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  James.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Patton,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  Religious 
Tract  Society :  London.     1858. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  vigorous  little  book.  We  question 
whether  the  learned  doctor  is  quite  accurate  in  the  exegesis  of  the 
text  on  which  the  first  half  of  the  book  is  founded ;  but  he  baa 
assorted  great  principles  in  a  very  energetic  and  hearty  manner, 
and  we  cordially  wish  these  letters  a  large  circulation.  Some  inte- 
restiuj^  statistics  in  reference  to  the  recent  movement  in  Ameriea 
are  afforded. 

The  Etamqblical  Preacher  ;  or,  Smdies  for  the  Pnlpit.    Vol.  IIL    J.  F. 

Shaw:  London.     1858. 

There  is  gpreat  difficulty  wo  imagine  in  scouring  for  a  publication  of 
this  character  thoroughly  good  material.  Effective  preachen  are  not 
very  much  inclined  to  increase  their  labours  by  writing  out  their 
seimons  for  the  press.  This  will  partly  account  perhaps  f([»  the  great 
unevenness  in  the  sermons  and  outlines  contained  m  this  volume : 
the  editor's  discrimination  has  probably  often  suggested  the  rejeo- 
tion  of  MSS.  which  he  was  obliged,  for  want  of  rotter,  to  inaeit; 
but  a  little  more  sternness  and  rigour  might  greatly  improve  the  di^ 
racter  of  his  periodical. 
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Cbbist  and  other  MiBTEBfl.  Part  III.  Beliffion  of  China,  America,  and 
Oceanica.  By  Charles  Hardwick,  M.A.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  U  Co. 
1858. 

The  third  part  of  Mr.  Hardwick's  valuable  work  is  worthy  of  its 
predecessors.  The  materials,  indeed,  at  present  under  the  command 
of  European  scholars  for  forming  completely  satisfactory  conceptions 
of  the  religion  of  China  are  scarcely  adequate,  but  Mr.  Hardwick 
has  used  what  we  possess  in  a  most  efifective  manner.  Apart  from 
the  apologetic  value  of  this  admirable  book,  it  will  be  of  great  use 
to  intelligent  Christian  people,  who  wish  to  have  something  like 
a  clear  and  definite  understanding  of  the  philosophical  and  religious 
belief  of  the  nations  which  we  are  trying  to  evangelise. 


Tbb  CouKExrtAMY  WHOLLY  BiBUCAi. :  an  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments in  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  Part  XXIV.,  completing  the  work 
in  3  vols.    4to.    mgster  &  Sons :  London .    1858. 

The  Large  Print  Critical  Greek  Testament  ;  or,  the  New  Testament,  with 
■elected  various  Readings  from  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmaan,  and  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  references  to  parallel'passages.    Bagster  &  Sons.    Ix)ndon. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  on  the  "  Commentary  wholly 
Biblical,**  and  we  congi-atulate  the  publishers  and  the  public  on  its 
completion.  We  would  not  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  the 
labours  of  Bro^vn,  Scott,  Adam  Clarke,  and  others,  who  have  given 
copious  and  judicious  selections  of  parallel  passages  to  illustrate 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  their  own  contents ;  but  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  tbeir  labours  have  been  rendered  available  to  any 
great  extent,  by  the  actual  use  of  their  textual  references.  But  in 
the  work  before  us,  the  passages  are  given  at  length,  so  that  the 
biblical  student  has  before  him,  at  a  single  glance,  the  various 
illustrative  passages:  this  is  an  immense  advantage,  which  no 
edition  of  the  sacred  volume  that  we  have  seen  possesses  to  an 
equal  degi*ee. 

The  "  Large  Print  Greek  Testament"  is  a  beautiful  volume.  Wo 
cannot  pronounce  it  to  be  an  immaculate  edition,  a  rival  of  tho 
celebrated  edition  of  Horace  by  Foulis ;  but  we  have  made  frequent 
use  of  it,  and  have  detected  only  three  eiTata,  which  we  presume 
may  be  easily  con*ected;  they  are  to  be  found  in  1  John  v.  17; 
Phil.  i.  8 ;  and  1  Cor.  x.  2. 


Ltrics.    By  J.  S.  ;  a  CoaUminer.    Durham  :  1858. 

As  the  robin  is  to  the  nightingale,  so  is  our  poetical  miner  to  more 
pretentious  singers.  The  song  is  more  homely,  but  not  less  sweet 
and  true.  BuiWs  first  attempts  were  scarcely  so  sucoessful ;  and 
we  think  Durham  may  boast  of  poflsessing  a  genuine,  though  a 
humble  bard.  We  know  nothing  more  noble  than  a  cultivation  of 
literary  tastes  under  unfavourable  circumstances ;  and  if  our  good 
word  oan  cheer  our  nameless  poet,  he  has  it  with  all  our  heart.  We 
congratulate  him  on  his  £Multy,  and  on  the  occupation  he  has  found 
for  it. 

"Song  soothes  our  pains  and  [toil]  has  paint  to  soothe." 
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Dr.  Wissmam's   Popish   Literart   Blunders   Exposed.     By  C.   Hastings 
CoUette.    London  :  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.     1858. 

The  motto  of  this  brochure,  from  the  pages  of  the  immortal  pilgrim, 
is  su^estive,  if  not  complimentaiy.  *'  The  gentleman's  name  yma 
Mr.  WorMy  Wmman,  He  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Carnal  Policy.'* 
The  pamphlet  consists  of  twelve  letters,  addressed  to  the  Bomish 
Cardinal,  which  contain  a  withering  exposure  of  "various  mis- 
quotations  and  misrepresentations  of  authors  and  facts,  which 
plentifully  pervade  "  that  clever  writer's  books.  It  amounts  to  a 
very  serious  charge  against  the  competency  or  honesty  of  the 
Cardinal's  literary  policy.  Volumes  of  dissertation  coxQd  not  do 
their  work  more  effectually  than  these  indisputable  facts  and 
pregnant  instances. 

Mr.  CoUette  is  evidently  a  learned  as  well  as  an  earnest  and  rights 
hearted  man. 


Sylvan  Holt's  Dacohteb.    By  Holme  Lee.    3  vols.    London:  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.,  Cornhill. 

We  have  pleasant  recollections  of  previous  fictions  by  Holme  Lee, 
and  the  present  tale  exhibits  an  increase  of  power  and  sustained 
interest,  through  a  longer  flight  than  before,  llie  tale  is  a  provin- 
cial one,  of  bonnie  Yorkshire,  and  therein  lies  its  strength.  The 
first  volume,  which  is  thick  Kown  with  the  homely  dialect  of  the 
Eidings,  is  more  attractive  to  us,  therefore,  than  the  foUowing 
volumes  which  carry  the  interest  elsewhere.  Our  writers  of  fiction 
would  find  unboimded  elements  of  interest  in  provincial  r^ons, 
which  are  denied  them  in  the  more  polished  circles  in  which  they 
bid  their  heroes  move ;  as  witness  the  Traditions  of  Lancashire^  by 
Boby,  and  the  Margaret  Naitland  series  of  novels.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  dialect  of  country  regions,  which  wonderfally  adapts  it 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  unvarnished  annals  of  the  poor ;  and  of  the 
tragedy  and  comedy,  which  together  fill  the  round  of  provincial,  as 
well  as  of  city  life.  No  man  that  has  read  Sam  Fogson's  Game  Cock^ 
although  written  in  extravagant  Doric,  wiU  ever  forget  the  raciness 
which  the  rustic  lingo  imparts  to  rural  scenery  and  incidents.  IfisK 
Lee  is  evidently  at  home  in  Yorkshire,  and  there,  for  her  growing 
reputation's  sake,  we  would  have  her  stay.  Jacky,  the  rough 
honest  female  servant,  is  a  gem.  The  book  is  very  agreeable  and  un- 
exceptionable reading. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy.    By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Henchel,  Bart.,  K.H.  P.R.8.L, 
and  E.  &c.    FifUi  edition.    London  :*  Longman  and  Co.    1858. 

Ik  no  science,  unless  it  may  be  chemistry,  is  English  literatore  so 
rich  as  in  elementary  works  on  the  science  of  astronomy.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  many  admirable  books  written  by  English  authors,  we 
have  others  published  by  American  astronomers,  and  the  best  e88a^*M 
on  the  subject  in  other  languages  have  been  translated*  But  from 
all  these  we  select,  without  hesitation,  or  a  moment's  doubt,  Sir 
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John  HerscheVs  '*  Outlines  of  Astronomj,*'  as  tho  most  useftil  and 
complete.  The  ample  view  he  has  taken  of  the  whole  science,  tho 
fnlneBB  with  which  he  has  investigated  its  principles,  the  simplicity 
with  which  he  has  explained  the  most  erudite  facts,  and  the  lucid 
elegant  style  in  which  the  whole  is  written,  arc  undeniable  claims, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  high  distinction.  This  is,  we 
believe,  the  judgment  passed  by  all  competent  men  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  literature  of  the  day ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  book  has  been  yet  introduced  to  all  the  readers  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  It  is  supposed  to  be  specially  adapted  for  collegians 
and  men  who  have  many  scientific  attainments.  But  these  are  not 
the  only  classes  capable  of  understanding  it.  We  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  reading  it  with  any  youth  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
education,  and  there  are  probably  but  few  pages  he  would  fail  to 
understand  without  the  assistance  of  the  teacher.  If  the  desire  for 
knowledge  were  sufficiently  strong  to  give  persistence  to  the  mental 
effort,  a  very  moderate  education  would  be  a  sufficient  qualification 
for  the  profitable  study  of  HerscheVs  "  Outlines  of  Astronomy  ;'*  and 
if  we  did  not  in  the  supposition  assume  the  possession  of  a  mind 
of  unusual  power — so  rare,  in  this  novel-reading  and  money-getting 
age,  is  a  serious  attempt  to  obtain  superior  information, — we  should 
say,  that  any  man  competent  to  the  performance  of  an  every-day 
work,  requiring  contrivance,  reflection  and  concentration  of  mind, 
could  read,  understand,  and  enjoy  this  book.  Unless  we  have 
quite  mistaken  its  character  and  claims,  and  erred  altogether  in  our 
judgment,  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  more  extensively  em- 
ployed, and  in  new  channels,  for  educational  purposes.  Something 
will  be  gained  by  science,  and  something  by  society,  especially 
among  the  middle  classes,  when  our  anticipations  are  realized.  If 
instead  of^  or  in  addition  to,  that  smattering  of  science  obtained  by 
a  hasty  reading  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  condensed  elementaiy 
treatises  on  astronomy,  which  are  so  numerous  on  our  shelves,  and 
we  may  add,  so  useful,  a  youth  who  has  completed  his  scholastic 
education,  and  is  entering  on  the  duties  of  life,  should  determine  to 
possess  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  what  can  he  do  but  spend  his 
leisure  hours  for  a  few  weeks  over  Herschers  pages  ?  Should  he 
persist  in  this  study,  we  wonder  what  will  be  the  efiect  upon  his 
judgment,  thought,  and  mental  character :  what  influence  the  acqui- 
sition of  80  much  correct  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  possession  of 
60  laige  a  view  of  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  power  and  grasp  of 
mind  communicated  by  the  study,  would  have  upon  his  method  of 
thought,  and  his  future  standing  in  society. 

The  work  upon  which  we  have  ventur^  to  make  these  remarks, 
18,  as  many  of  our  readers  must  know,  an  extension  of  a  short 
treatise  published  in  the  year  1833,  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 
We  have  now  before  us  the  fifth  edition.  In  what  respect  it  differs 
from,  and  is  an  improvement  of,  those  issues  which  have  preceded 
it,  the  author  has  stated  in  the  preface. 

*•  The  rapid  progress  of  science,  renders  it  necessary  frequently 
to  revise  and  bring  up  elementaiy  works  to  the  existing  state  of 
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knowledge,  under  penalty  of  their  becoming  obsolete.  In  former 
editions  of  this  work,  this  has  been  done,  so  fax  as  it  could  be  done 
without  incurring  the  necessity  of  an  almost  total  typographical  re- 
construction. But  astronomy,  within  the  last  few  yeara,  has  been 
enriched  by  so  many  and  such  considerable  additions,  that  it  has 
been  considered  preferable  (another  edition  being  called  for),  not 
indeed,  to  recast  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  but  to  incorporate 
these  in  it,  in  due  order  and  sequence,  thereby  materially  enlai^ing 
the  volume,  and  giving  it  in  many  respects  the  air  of  a  new  work. 
Together  with  these  recent  accessions  to  our  knowledge,  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  introducing  several  things  which  might 
justly  have  been  noted  as  deficient  in  the  former  editions — as,  for 
instance,  the  account  of  the  methods  by  which  the  mass  of  the 
earth  has  been  determined,  and  that  of  the  successful  treatment,  and 
it  is  presumed  final  subjugation,  of  those  rebellious  ancient  solar 
eclipses  which  have  so  much  harassed  astronomers.  A  brief  aoooimt 
of  M.  Foucault's  remarkable  pendulum  experiments,  and  of  that 
beautiful  instrument,  the  gyroscope,  is  introduced;  as  are  also 
notices  of  Professor  Thompson's  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the 
sun's  heat,  and  his  estimate  of  its  average  expenditure,  as  well  as  of 
some  curious  views  of  M.  Jean  Reynard,  on  i3ie  peculiar  variation  of 
our  climates,  supplementary  to  those  put  forward  in  former  editions 
of  this  work.  *  *  Some  new  speculations  are  also  hazarded ;  as^ 
for  instance,  on  the  subject  of  the  moon's  habitability,  the  cause  of 
the  acceleration  of  Encke's  comet,  <fec.,  and  a  few  numerical  errors 
are  corrected,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  notice  and  pi;blio  com- 
ment as  blemishes." 

As  the  work  before  us  is  well  known  to  all  reading  men,  we  need 
not  add  to  the  remarks  already  made  in  the  expression  of  our 
opinion  of  its  value,  and  our  desire  that  it  should  be  studied  more 
generally  by  the  intelligent  youth  of  the  middle  classes.  If  any 
further  inducement  were  required  to  draw  the  attention  of  teachers 
to  the  book  we  so  highly  recommend,  it  would  be  proper  to  urge  the 
consideration,  that  the  literary  taste  will  be  cultivated,  and  the 
habitual  tone  of  thinking  strengthened,  while  the  reader  is  acquiring 
scientific  facts,  and  an  extensive  view  of  nature  from  the  pages  of 
such  an  author.  Nothing  more  then  remains  for  us  to  do  in  the 
exercise  of  our  office,  at  present,  than  to  state  that  the  additions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  the  preface,  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  more  recent  discoveries  and  speculations 
of  astronomers,  and  point  out  the  direction  in  which  they  are  now 
looking  for  the  solution  of  unresolved  problems. 


The  English  Governess  ;  a  Tale  of  Real  Life.  By  Kacbel  l^IcCrindell.  {Htm 
atui  Mead  Library,)  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Ipswich:  J.  M. 
Barton  and  Co. 

"  A  TALE  of  real  lifo>"  and  written  by  a  lady — two  circumstances 
which  should  disarm  the  most  virulent  critic  I  Whatever  has  been 
felt  and  experienced  may  prove  useful.  Accordingly,  there  is  mucli 
in  this  story  which  may  be  commended  to  serious  attention.     Ai^  u 
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work  of  art  it  is,  indeed,  open  to  '^veral  objeoiions.  There  is  a 
want  of  unity  about  it,  a  tendency  to  frequent  digressions  and 
lengthy  desoriptions,  which  a  practised  and  popular  writer  should 
avoid.  Besides,  the  oommon  error  of  moralising  too  much,  of 
lecturing  the  reader  instead  of  impressing  him  hy  facts,  and  thereby, 
as  it  were,  obliging  him  to  draw  for  himself  the  desired  inferences, 
has  been  committed.  One  of  the  leading  characters,  Ashton,  surely 
cannot  be  drawn  from  '*  real  life."  At  any  rate,  his  appearance  in 
Spain,  and  transformation  from  a  blackguard  English  attorney  into 
a  Spanish  contrabandista,  appears  to  us  not  very  natural.  Thus 
much  in  the  way  of  objection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  con- 
tains many  admirable  passages — the  author  not  unfrequently  draws 
excellent  pictures — and  the  tone  of  the  story  is  throughout  of  the 
most  healthy  kind.  The  description  of  the  trials  of  a  governess 
**in  search  of  work"  is,  we  grieve  to  think,  but  too  accurately 
given.  Altogether,  we  have  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  over  this 
book — ^not  forgetting  the  minutes  devoted  to  the  admiration  of  the 
prettv  face  which  graces  the  title-page — and  we  gladly  advise  our 
novel-loving  readers  to  procure  it  for  Uiemselves.  Miss  McCrindell 
gives  promise  of  becoming  an  attractive  and  popular  writer. 


Tub  CHA.MCELLoa'8  Chaplain  ;  or,  Self-Sacrifice.  By  the  Hev,  Erakine  Neale, 
M.A.  {Bim  and  Head  Library,)  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Ipawich:  J.  M.  Burton  and  Co. 

TiiK  book  relates  the  trials  of  a  poor  and  unbefriended  curate  who, 
after  twenty-two  years'  service,  resigns  preferment  in  favour  of  a 
still  more  unfortunate  brother,  who,  besides  having  a  sick  wife, 
son,  and  daughter,  is  visited  with  the  more  grievous  trial  of  a 
patroness,  whose  religiosity  is  above  his  height.  Despite  numerous 
and  needless  digressions,  the  book  is  interesting.  Its  tone  is  sound 
and  earnest,  and  its  moral  good.  One  is  almost  thankful  to  know  that, 
**  not  a  few  of  the  incidents  have  been  borrowed  from  actual  life." 
In  these  days  of  materialism,  *' self-sacrifice "  is  not  a  common 
pn*ace.  That  Miss  Wrattislaw,  the  orthodox  &ult-finder,  the  odious 
rharisee,  and  unrelenting  persecutor  in  the  name  of  religion,  is 
drawn  from  life,  we  have  had  but  too  much  reason  to  learn,  even 
within  our  own  limited  experience. 


EIxMA  DK  LiflSAU ;  a  Narrative  of  Strikinir  Vicisritades  and  Peculiar  Trials.  By 
the  Author  of  "Sophia  de  Lassao.  (Hun  and  Read  Library.)  London: 
Simpkin,  Manhall,  and  Co.    Ipiwich:  J.  M.  Bnrton  and  Co. 

We  have  almost  grown  suspicious  of  "  narratives  of  striking  vicissi- 
tudes," especially  if  the  subject  of  them  bo  a  convert  from  another 
faith.  In  this  case,  however,  tho  authoress  relates,  wo  presume, 
her  own  story,  and  may  therefore  claim  full  credit.  The  heroine  is 
a  JoMrish  convert ;  and  the  book  describes  the  trials  and  Vicissitudes 
attendant  on  her  chsoige  of  religion.  The  characters  are  well 
drawn,  the  incidents  really  stirring,  the  style  is  pictorial,  and  tho 
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statement  concerning  Jewish  society,  manners,  and  modes  of 
acting  are,  on  the  whole,  accurate.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  stories  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  may 
safely  be  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  know  the  difficulties 
of  those  who  have  to  '*  forsake  their  country  and  kindred.*'  The 
authoress  is,  we  have  reason  to  know,  one  whose  character  and 
attainments  claim  for  her  the  respect  of  all  interested  in  God's 
ancient  people. 

The  Desert  of  Sinai.  Notes  of  a  Spring-Journey  from  Cairo  to  Beersbeba. 
By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  London:  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
1858. 

The  Land  of  Pbohibe.  Notes  of  a  Sprinff- Journey  from  Beersheba  to  Sidoo. 
By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.    Second  Emtion.    London:    J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 

1858. 

These  two  volumes  constitute,  in  reality,  the  work  in  which  Dr. 
Bonar  traces  his  journey  through  the  desert  and  Palestine.  A 
singular  interest  attaches  to  them — so  great  that,  had  our  limits 
allowed,  we  should  gladly  have  dedicated  a  special  article  to  them. 
Rarely  have  we  met  such  a  combination  of  varied  and  extensive 
reading,  and  calm  judgment,  with  poetry  and  deep  Christian  feeling. 
The  volumes  may  serve  as  a  model  of  the  st3*le  in  which  works  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  written.  Dr.  Bonar  had  not  intended  to 
make  original  investigations,  and,  accordingly,  we  often  find  only 
hints  where,  from  the  learning  and  judgment  of  the  writer,  we  conld 
have  wished  to  have  got  extended  information.  On  several  points, 
however,  the  author,  in  unequivocal  language,  expresses  his  dissent 
from  the  results  of  former  explorers.  Thus,  in  opposition  to 
Stanley,  Robinson,  and  most  modem  travellers,  he  regiurds  "  Jebel 
Musa "  as  the  mount  on  which  the  Law  was  delivered.  Although 
we  cannot  agree  in  this  conclusion,  we  have  been  struck  with  the 
ability  with  which  he  disposes  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  his 
opponents.  Dr.  Bonar  has  also  given  us  a  record  of  what  he  saw 
in  the  border-land  between  Sinai  and  Beersheba,  a  district  which 
he  has  been  the  first  really  to  explore.  Everywhere  the  country  is 
strewn  with  the  remains  of  former  cities.  The  land  of  the 
Patriarchs,  hitherto  in  good  measure  a  terra  incognita^  is  vi'^dly  and 
accurately  described ;  and  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  saw  the  undulat- 
ing plains  on  which  the  flocks  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  browsing. 
In  regard  to  the  topography  of  Jerusalem — that  questio  vexata  of 
modem  explorers — Dr.  Bonar  also  differs  from  Professor  Robinson. 
His  arguments  deserve  serious  examination.  In  general,  his  con- 
clusions, or  suggestions,  are  urged  in  language  so  calm,  and  sup- 
ported with  such  fairness,  that  the  reader  must  feel  constrained 
carefully  to  weigh  them.  Dr.  Bonar  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  deservedly  most  popular  religious  writers  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  directness,  a  manliness,  a  fervour,  and  depth  about  him, 
which  distinguish  his  works  from  the  mass  of  those  which  are 
destined  to  live  only  for  *'  a  season  or  two."  Few  have  been  more 
successful  than  he  in  presenting  heavenly  truth  in  a  form  acceptable 
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and  accessible.  These  volnmes  fully  bear  out  the  reputation  of  the 
anther ;  only  tliat,  if  it  were  necessary  to  prove  it,  they  show  that 
he  combines  extensive  learning  with  popular  gifts.  The  **  Notes  of 
a  Spring-Journey  "  will  be  equally  prized  by  the  scholar  and  the 
humble  Christian,  by  the  traveller  and  the  ordinary  bible-student. 


LEcnrBES  on  the  Hutort  or  Chhibtian  Dogmas.  By  Dr.  Aagnstos  Neander. 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Jaoobi.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  £.  Ryland, 
M.A.    TVoVols.    London:  H.G.Bohn.    1858. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  regret  that  reasons,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detail,  prevent  us  from  analysing  these  volumes  so  fully  as  their 
merits  deserve,  and  from  awarding  to  their  present  appearance  that 
homage  which  every  one,  who  peruses  them,  will  admit  might  justly 
be  theirs.  The  study  of  the  history  of  dogmas,  as  a  separate  branch 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin.  It 
furnishes,  so  to  speak,  the  inner  history  of  the  Church,  and  enables 
us  to  survey  her  development  and  growth.  On  these  grounds  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  branches  of 
theological  science.  The  reader  of  Neander  must  be  aware  what 
special  aptitude  the  '*  last  of  the  Church  Fathers  "  possessed  for  this 
particular  study.  The  speculative  cast  of  his  mind,  the  facility 
with  which  he  generalised  and  traced  to  their  sources  individual 
facts  and  appearances,  nay,  the  manifest  fondness  with  which,  even 
in  his  history,  he  enters  on  an  analysis,  all  point  out  this  depart- 
ment as  the  favourite  field  of  the  father  of  modem  Church  Ilistory. 
And  those  who,  like  the  present  reviewer,  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  these  lectures  delivered,  know  what  interest  Neander 
used  to  throw  into  them,  and  with  what  riveted  attention  the 
students  were  wont  to  listen  to  them.  Comparing  these  volumes 
with  the  '*.Dogma-Oeschichte"  of  Mohler,  of  Hagenbach,  or  of 
Gieseler,  their  superiority  over  these  works  will  at  once  be  evident. 
Mohler  writes  as  a  partisan  of  Bome ;  Hagenbach  almost  repels  by 
the  dryness  of  his  details ;  while  Gieseler  is  cold,  short,  and  not 
always  quite  tmstworthy  in  his  generalisation.  None  of  these 
exceptions  apply  to  Neander.  The  reader  feels  that  he  has  at  last 
got  a  satisfactory  and  sufficient  text-book,  in  which  accuracy, 
philosophic  survey,  learning,  and  deep  Christian  sympathies,  are 
combined  in  a  unique  manner.  The  circumstance  tnat  it  was 
published  from  ''  notes,"  after  the  death  of  Neander,  is — strange  as 
it  may  appear — in  some  respects  an  advantage.  Professor  Jacobi,  the 
careful  and  learned  editor,  has  remedied,  or  supplied,  any  defects 
incidental  to  a  posthumous  work ;  while  these  "  notes  of  lectures," 
now  elaborated  into  a  continuous  narrative,  bring  us  into  more  dose 
contact  with  the  mind  of  Neander — bring  him  more  vividly  back  to 
our  memory — than  the  works  on  which  he  was  allowed  to  lay  a 
finishing  hand.  Of  the  translation  of  these  volumes  we  require  not, 
even  if  in  these  pages  we  were  allowed,  to  speak  with  specud  praise. 
But  we,  who  have  had  occasion  to  compare  the  original  with  the 
version,  may  be  allowed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  singuAar  faithfulneRs 
N.8. — VOK  IV.  O  o 
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with  which  tho  ta»k  has  been  accomplished,  and  to  the  beauty  and 
terseness  of  the  style  and  language.  In  the  name  of  BritiBh 
readers,  we  have  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  executors  of 
Professor  Neander  will  soon  favour  us  with  others  of  his  posthnmous 
works — and  that  they  may  appear  among  us  in  a  form  as  becomiDg 
and  attractive  as  the  *'  History  of  (.-hristian  Dogmas.*' — A.  E. 


An  Hour  Ago  ;  or,  Time  in  Dreamland.    A  Mystery.    By  J.  F.  Corkran.    Lon- 
don :  Longmans.     1858. 

In  poetical  phantasmagoria,  or  tuneful  dissolving  views,  Mr.  Corkran 
presents  us,  in  succession,  with  scenes  and  dialogues,  which  exhibit 
Savonarola  and  Machiavelli;  Faust  and  Guttemberg;  Martin 
Behring  the  navigator  and  the  King  of  Portugal ;  Erasmus  and  an 
Abbot ;  Luther,  his  Catherine,  and  Melancthon ;  Calvin  and 
Castalio;  Father  Seraphine  and  Montague;  Juan  Dousa  and  the 
defenders  of  Leyden — speaking  and  acting  in  chai'acter.  The  senti- 
ments breathed  throughout  the  volume  are  enlightened  and  philan- 
thropic, and  the  mood  of  the  author  is  decidedly  poetical.  We 
augur  a  future  for  I^Ir.  Corkran  in  the  realms  of  Parnassus,  if  this 
is  a  production  of  his  academic  years— as  we  are  inclined  to  sunnise 
it  is  from  its  dedication  to  his  classical  tutor.  How  fairly  he  writes 
and  thinks  will  be  seen  from  a  brief  extract : — 

** '  The  rights  of  woman  !*    Woman  hath  ^eat  rights. 
And  well  she  nses  them.    Hers  is  the  right 
To  form  the  infant  imnd  !  her's  to  create 
Love  in  the  infant  heart ;  to  sow  the  seeds 
Of  knowledge  and  of  virtue  ;  and  to  strike 
Deep  through  th*  unsteady  soil  the  piles  on  which 
God  s  temple,  character,  must  firm  be  built. 
Is  this  so  small  a  trust  ? 

**  She  would  be  priest ! 
Whose  prayer  goes  sweeter  up  to  Heaven  than  hers  ? 
Whose  woixl  like  her's  for  soothing  ? 

"  Would  doctor  be? 
Where  doth  her  healing  end  ?    Married  or  maid. 
Her  self-devotion  and  her  tenderness 
Wander  throughout  the  battle-fields  of  life 
Like  angels  in  the  fiesh. 

*'  Hath  she  no  wrongs  ? 
Hath  Heaven  no  wrongs?    What  do  we  not  profane  ? 
Save  her  at  least  from  equal  rights  of  sin — 
Man  would  not  better  be,  by  woman  worse. 
Away  with  sprstems  I  there  is  but  one  cure 
For  all  our  sins  and  woes — the  cure  of  Christ — 
The  love  with  all  the  heart." 

There  are  some  two  hundred  pages  of  such  unexceptionablo  verse 
as  this,  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  considerable  fancy  shown  here 
and  there.  It  will  find  its  way  into  our  Christian  families,  and  bo 
welcomed  by  their  younger  members  as  ingenious  and  interesting 
reading — a  happy  versification  of  historical  and  imaginary  scenes. 
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Vbhsb.  1834-1858.  By  Charles  Boner.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  1858. 

Tp  the  author  had  presented  us  with  this  volume  of  rh3nne8  as  the 
fiole  fruit  of  twenty-four  yean'  tillage  of  the  farm  of  the  Muses,  we 
should  have  called  his  field  barren  and  his  industry  remiss.  But 
when  we  recognize  in  Mr.  Boner  our  Bavarian  chamm-huntert  we 
are  glad  to  give  him  credit  for  other  occupation,  though  it  be  but 
pastime,  than  the  jingle  of  verse ;  and  trace  in  his  poems  the  relaxa- 
tion of  his  leisure,  not  the  work  of  his  day.  His  poems  are  cheery, 
fresh,  and  unaffected,  but  partake  not,  to  any  deep  extent,  of  the 
mens  dimnior.  Certain  translations  from  the  German  close  the 
volume.    This,  from  KobeU,  is  a  merry  conceit : — 

Oemt  amd  their  Setting, 

"  A  Topaz  am  I,"  Mid  the  ^Iden  wine ; 
'*  A  Raby  am  I,"  said  the  nch  red  wine ; 
"  And  I,    said  the  Toper,  **  am  gold,  I  opine. 
And  knre  to  clasp  jewels  so  rare  and  fine. 

HomLT  Ballam  voe  thb  Wob&ino  Mam's  Fibxside.   By  Mary  Sewell.  Third 
thousand.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1858. 

These  verses  of  Miss  Sewell  are  just  what  the  tracts  of  Hannah 

More  were  fifty  years  ago — ^as  wise,  as  well-intended,  and  as  ^ood, 

with  the  further  recommendation  of  adaptation  to  the  present  times. 

They  strike  us  as  being  remarkably  suited  for  reading  aloud  to  a 

Sunday-school  class,  by  way  of  reward  for  attention  to  lessons ;  aa 

well  as  for  circulation  in  the  shape  of  tracts,  if  the  pieces  were 

printed  in  a  separate  form.     The  poems  read  easily  and  flowingly, 

in  our  old  ballad  measure  chiefly,  and  are  a  cheap  and  profitable 

shilling's  worth,  whether  we  look  at  their  intention  or  execution. 

We  should  scarcely  think  our  general  recommendation  sufficient  for 

their  merits  without  specific  mention  of  their  subjects ;  and  there- 

fcfre  proceed  to  give  the  titles  of  these  versified  moralities.    *'  Faith, 

Hope,  and  Chanty ;"  "  The  Funeral  Bell ;"  *'  The  Miller's  Wife  ;" 

•'  Abel  Howard  and  his  Family ;"  "  The  Thieves'  Ladder ;"  "  The 

Guilty  Conscience ;    or.  Hell  begun ;"   *'  The  Poor  Little  Boy ;" 

"ITie    Common;"    '*A  Working-man's   Appeal;"     "Mrs.   Godli- 

man  ;"  •*  A  Religious  Woman ;"  **  The  Young  English  Gentleman ;" 

*'The    Primrose-gatherers;"     "Boy    going    to    Service;"     **Tho 

Drunkard's  Wife ;"  "  The  Young  Nurse-girl ;"  "  ITie  Bad  Manager ;" 

"Sixty  Years  Ago."     We  reaUy  promote  the  cause  we  have  at 

heart — the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness — when  we  seek  to 

spt^ead  the  circulation  of  this  admirable  little  volume. 


UouBS  or  S9M  AMD  Shadk.  Mntings  in  Pro«e  and  Verse ;  iritliTT«n«\atVoDs  from 
Sixty  Languages.  By  Vernon  de  Montmoreney.  Second  ed\^on.  London : 
Partridge  &  Co. 

There  is  considerable  poetical  talent  displa^^^^  \tx  VViVaNoVumc— 
talent,  too,  enlisted  in  the  best  of  services ;  \jw^  'we  b\iovA^  W\o 
relished  it  all  the  bettor  had  it  not  been  for  IW  n  .iir^a^^^  \i\imi^\» 
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about  the  "  Sixty  Languages  "  on  the  title-page.  The  same  ease  of 
versification,  neyertheless,  pervades  the  translation  which  marks 
the  original  compositions.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  (and  who  has 
not?)  Scott's  fine  apostrophe  to  Caledonia — "Breathes  there  the 
man  with  soul  so  dead" — will  be  grateful  for  our  enabling  them  to 
read  a  similar  patriotic  outburst  of  the  Danish  poet,  Anderson,  in 
the  smooth  rendering  of  Mr.  De  Montgomeiy : — 

**  To  Sweden. 

"  Land  of  feeling  deep  and  strong, 
Land  of  sweet  pathetic  song, 
Land  where  clear  streams  glide  along, 

Where  the  wild  swans  sing. 
Where  the  beech-woods  scent  the  gale. 
Where  fair  flowers  paint  the  vale, 
Where  the  whispering  zephyrs  sail, 

Gently  joumeying. 

"  Land  of  lakes  so  calm  and  deep, 
Land  where  pine-trees  crown  each  steep, 
Land  where  laughing  rivers  sweep. 

Sparkling  along ; 
Land  of  mountains,  grand,  sublime. 
Spirit-haunted,  holy  clime, 
Thou  shalt  live  as  long  as  Time — 

Glorious  Sweden,  land  of  song!*' 

We  wish,  for  our  author's  sake,  that  his  published  album  had 
been  wedded  to  a  larger  type  in  these  days  of  luxuriant  printing,  as 
it  would  have  won  a  wider  success;  and  we  add,  in  the  same 
interest,  that  it  were  well  if  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  had  not  borne 
so  much  the  appearance  of  a  sweeping-out  of  Mr.  De  Montgomeiy^s 
portfolio.  It  were  to  be  desired  that,  in  any  future  edition,  the 
author  should  exclude  all  the  prose,  and  all  the  translations,  and 
all  the  scraps.  They  add  weakness  instead  of  imparting  strength. 
He  was  a  wise  old  Greek  who  said,  '*  the  half  is  bigger  than  the  whoUJ" 


3^\k  W^  ^  '^^^^  <^^^nts. 


The  chief  political  event  of  the  past  month,  is  Mr.  Bright's  appear- 
ance at  Birmingham.  The  honourable  gentleman  was  elected  in 
his  absence,  and  with  a  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  which  were  not 
a  little  surprising,  considering  the  warlike  temper  manifested  by 
''the  hardware  village"  throughout  the  Russian  war.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  Birmingham  would  venture  to  say  that  his  opinions 
on  our  foreign  policy,  are  at  all  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  gnoat 
majority  of  nis  constituents ;  but  the  men  of  Birmingham  felt  that 
Mr.  Bright  was  too  honest  and  able  a  man  to  be  spared  fh>m  the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  resolved  to  wipe  out  the  insult  offered  him 
at  Manchester,  by  carrying  him  back  to  St.  Stephens  in  triumph. 
Long  and  patiently  had  they  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  a  full  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  great  topics  of  the  day,  and  of 
giving  him  a  hearty  demonstration  of  their  confidence  in  his 
integrity,  and  their  admiration  of  his  power.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  intimated  that  at  last  Mr.  Bright  intended  to  address  the 
electors,  all  Birmingham  was  stirred  with  expectation  and  delight. 
Nor  was  the  interest  on  the  honourable  member's  appearance  for 
the  first  time  before  a  public  meeting  of  his  countrymen  confined  to 
the  town  he  represents ;  all  parties  in  the  state  were  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  his  manifesto. 

About  the  speech  on  our  foreim  policy,  delivered  at  the  banquet, 
we  do  not  care  to  say  much.  We  know  the  courage  which  sustained 
him  in  uttering  in  that  place,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
audience,  his  own  honest,  out  most  unpopular  convictions  ;  but  we 
regret  that  he  should  have  so  misinterpreted  the  history  of  the 
countiy.  War  has  been  and  will  be  again,  though  a  great  evil,  a 
terrible  necessity.  To  decline  the  duty  of  asserting  by  arms,  when 
all  other  means  have  failed,  the  claims  of  liberty  and  justice,  must 
bring  both  shame  and  disaster. 

In  the  main  points  of  the  speech  on  Parliamentary  Beform,  we 
cordially  agree  with  him,  and  rejoice  in  the  unanimity  with  which 
he  has  been  recognised  as  the  future  leader  of  the  popular  x)arty  on 
that  question.  A  liberal  extension  of  the  suffrage  will  give  new 
firmness,  we  believe,  to  the  structure  of  the  constitution,  and  do  much 
to  destroy  the  jealousies  by  which  some  classes  of  the  community  are 
still  divided  from  each  other.  We  are  scarcely  inclined  to  accept 
that  estimate  of  our  countrymen,  on  which  the  necessity  for  the 
ballot  is  rested  by  its  advocates ;  but  if  constituencies  ask  for  the 
right  of  secret  voting,  we  incline  to  think  it  should  be  conceded. 

Shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  will  make  honourable 
gentlemen  more  fiedthful  to  their  pledges  at  the  hustings,  and  more 
diligent  in  attendance  at  the  House. 

The  redistribution  of  seats  according  to  population,  is  a  matter 
requiring  the  most  cautious  management.  We  cannot  think  that 
Mr.  Bright  would  wish  to  act  on  any  principle  of  exact  mathematical 
proportion.  He  would  scarcely  give  to  London  as  many  members 
as  to  all  Scotland ;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are 
about  as  numerous  as  the  entire  population  of  that  coimtry.  There 
are  great  and  monstrous  instances  of  disproportion,  which  need 
rectifying;  but  we  trust  that  all  refoim  in  tnis  direction  will  be 
temperate  in  its  spirit,  and  practical  in  its  aims. 

What  kind  of  Reform  Bill  we  are  to  expect  from  the  Government, 
still  remains  a  mystery.  The  Cabinet  Ministers  mustered  unusually 
strong  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  Lord  Mayor's  day;  but  not  a 
syllable  escaped  from  their  lips  which  could  throw  an}'  light  on 
their  intentions.  Lord  Derby  was  wonderfully  Buccessful  in  pre- 
tending to  talk  on  great  subjects  with  ease  and  frankness,  while  in 
his  heart  ho  professed  to  say  nothing. 
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The  quarrel  between  Portugal  and  France,  has  terminated ;  the 
weak  has  had  to  yield  to  the  strong.  One  happy  result,  however, 
has  come  out  of  the  squabble :  it  is  evidently  the  Emperor's  inten- 
tion to  check  the  disgraceful  renewal  of  the  slave-trade,  which  gave 
occasion  to  it. 

We  earnestly  entreat  our  readers  to  give  a  careful  reading  to  the 
magnificent  pamphlet  of  M.  Montalembert,  which  has  brought  upon 
him  the  terrors  of  an  Imperial  prosecution.  There  is  life  inFramce 
yet ;  freedom  has  found  a  noble  Apostle. 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  elaborate  and  lengthy  charge  of 
the  Bishop  of  London:  we  can  only  say,  that  while  differing,  of 
course,  from  some  of  the  views  which  his  lordship  expressed  on 
ecclesiastical  matters,  we  recognise,  with  unfeigned  admiration  and 
joy,  his  profound  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  great  position, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  given  himself  to  the 
evangelisation  of  the  metropolis. 
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Dirine  truth."— CAmtton  News, 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is. 

HOW  NOT  TO  PREACH.     By  Napoleon  Roubsell,  Author  of 
*'  Catholic  and  Protestant  Nations  Compared,"  &c. 

On  the  5th  of  November  will  be  ready,  price  6d., 
Embellished  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Rby.  Alexander  Fletcher,  D.D., 

WARD'S  EVANGELICAL  ALMANAC.     Containing  a  Calendar, 
with  Scripture  Texts  and  '*  Scripture  Illustrations." 

Just  published,  price  38.  doth, 

CHRIST  in  GETHSEMANE :  an  Exposition  of  Psalm  XVI.     By 
the  Rev.  James  Frame,  Minister  of  Queen  Street  Chapel,  KatcliiFe. 

"  In  this  interesting  and  attractive  little  work,  Mr.  Frame  has  fully  sustained  the 
reputation  he  had  already  earned  as  a  writer  by  his  valuable  little  treatise  on  Ori* 
ginal  Sin,  and  his  more  recent  volume  of  discourses.  The  work  before  us  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  thoroughly  expositor]^  and  the  richly  practical.  The  sacred  lyric  itself, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  exposition,  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  solemn  and  instruc- 
tive of  the  Messianic  Psalms.  Every  separate  verse  opens  up  silver  veins  of  thought  ^ 
and  Uiese  the  author  has  sympathetically  seized  and  carefully  elucidated.  Mr.  Frame 
has  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  Evangelical  and,  practical  significance  of  this 
Psalm,  and  conveyed  his  thoughts  through  the  medium  of  a  remarkably  easy,  simple, 
and  transparent  style.  The  book  will  be  found  admiqibly  adapted  for  **  Sunday  read* 
iugs  at  home." — Profesior  Guthrie, 

'*  The  style  is  dear  and  simple  ;  the  spirit  of  the  writer  earnest  and  affectionate. 
A  delightful  prominence  is  given  throughout  the  volume  to  the  love  and  sacrifice  of 
the  Lflunb  of  God ;  and  we  can  easilv  conceive  that,  by  its  perusal^  not  only  will  the 
critical  reader  be  gratified,  but,  b^  the  blessing  of  God,  the  inauirer  will  be  guided 
into  the  way  of  peace,  and  the  Christian  solaced  and  cheered  amid  the  trials  and  vicis- 
situdes of  life*s  chequered  scene." — Christian  News, 

Now  ready,  price  2d.  or  12s.  per  100, 

CONFESSION,  ABSOLUTION,  and  PENANCE.    A  Tract  for  the 
Times.    By  W.  O'Neux,  author  of  *<  A  Catechism  of  Popery,"  &c. 

In  a  few  days,  price  6d., 

THE  SERVICE  OF  TILE  SANCTUARY ;  or,  Reverence  due  to  the 
House  of  the  Lord ;  with  especial  reference  to  early  and  constant  attendance 
upon  Divine  Ordinanoef.    By  the  Kev.  T.  W.  Atbi^xnq. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISES. 


WOEKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WAED  &  CO.— am/m««ef. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Is.,  post  free, 

THE  HOMILIST  FOE  NOVEMBEBi  (No.  44,  completing 

Vol.  VII.) 

On  November  4th,  will  be  ready, 

THE  HOMILIST,  Vol.  VII.  price  6s.  6d.  cloth,  post  free. 

*4.*  A  few  complete  sets  of  the  first  6  Vols,  may  still  be  had.  The  publishers  will 
send  to  any  Clergyman  or  Minister,  Vols.  1  to  6,  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Order  for 
•3ds.    (Published  price,  37s.)    Early  application  is  necessary. 

A  New  Series  of  THE  HOMILIST,  enlarged  and  improTed,  will  be  eommenced 
January  Ist,  1859. 

"  The  product  of  a  mind  singularly  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  fertility  and 
beauty.  Its  style  is  terse  and  sententious,  and  while  it  teems  with  rich  Teins  of 
valuable  and  suggestive  thought,  it  sparkles  with  dyes  of  manifold  and  felicitons 
expressions." — Evangelical  Bepository, 

"  Any  congregation  would  do  a  minister  more  service,  and  confer  a  more  vslnable 
gift,  by  presenting  him  with  the  volumes  of  the  *  Homilist/  rather  than  any  one  of 
the  huge  Commentaries  which  are  sometimes  given  as  expressions  of  esteena  aitd 
affection." — Montrose  Standard. 


London:  Wabp  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


KUTTJAL  LIFE  ASSUBAVCK 


Cde  $M\si)  fxmktA  Jttstitetimt, 

HEAD  OFFICE— 14,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUABE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  only  0fflc9  which  combines  the  advantage  of  Participation  m  the 

WHOLE  FBOFITS  WITH  MODEBATE  FBEMIirXS. 


THE  Premitims,  at  early  and  middle  ages,  are  about  a  fourth  lower 
than  in  the  other  Mutual  or  Participating  Offices.  They  are  as  low  as  the  Som- 
Participating  rates  of  the  Proprietary  Companies — which  they  admit  of  beinff,  not  only 
with  safety,  but  with  ample  Reversion  of  Profits  to  the  Policy-holders^  Deing  free 
from  the  burden  of  Dividends  to  Shareholders. 

A  Provision  of  £500  can  be  secured  by  a^ person  aged  30,  by  an  Annual  Payaeat 
of  £10  78.  6d.  only. 

The  Premium  which  at  that  age  other  Mutual  Offices  require  for  £1000  will  here 
secure  a  Policy  for  £1230. 

The  Surplus  arising  on  the  business  is  divisible  among  those  Policies  oo  whi^  the 
IVemiums  paid,  with  accumulated  interest,  amount  to  the  sum  asnved — amtcm 
at  once  equitable  and  the  most  satisfactory  on  which  Profits  arising  tnm.  moderate 
Premiums  can  be  allocated. 

Copies  of  Annual  Reports,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  infbnnatioii  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

J.  MuiB  Lkitcu, 

London  Agent  end  Secretary^ 
London  Officb  :  66,  Graoechurch  Screet,  City. 


THB  BCLBCTIO  MONTHLY  ADYBRTISBR* 


JuBt  publkhed,  for  July,  prioe  !•«,  pott  free,  Ko.  S8  of 

THE   SCOTTISH    REVIEW: 

A    qUABTERLT    JOURNAL    OP    SOCIAL    PROQBBSS    AND    GENB&AL 

LITERATURB. 

CONTENTS:— 


I.  Mudo  in  its  Social  Ajnoots. 
II.  DwellingB  uf  the  Workiog  CImms. 
in.  •<  A  Bit  of  a  FroUo." 
IV.  Whiaky-Drinking  in  Scotland,  Past 
«nd  Prcaent. 


V.  Recent  Fiction— Hs  Ednoalional 

and  Sodal  Bearings. 
VL  Recent  Scotch  Essays. 
YII.  Dr.  Candlish. 
TIIL  Scottish  Peculiaritias. 


When  ordered  from  the  Pnblishing  Office,  108,  Hope  Street  Olaagow,  the  Renew, 
when  prepaid,  will  be  sent,  post  free,  to  any  addresi  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

Jnst  published,  post  five,  in  doth  limp,  Is. ;  in  handsome  cloth  binding,  Is.  0d. ;  in 

fianpy  doth,  extra  gilt,  2s. 

ALCOHOL :  ITS  PLACE  AND  POWER. 

■Y  JAMES  MILLER,  F.R.t.E.,  FJI.C.t.E., 

Soigeon  in  Ordinaiy  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland,  Suxveon  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal 
Hi^jmess  Prince  Albert  for  ScoUsnd,  Professor  of  Soi^sty  in  the  UniTersity  of 
Edittbuxgh,  Ac.,  Ac.  

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

**  It  Is  a  highly  creditable  perfonnanoo.  It  is  marked  (hroogfaoat  bj  rlnami—i  Tigoor,  and 
eommon  sense.  wbUe  certain  of  its  desoriptioos  hare  a  TiTidneai  and  gnnphio  force  not  unworthy 
of  the  name  or  •loqnenoe.*-~1f  ilMW. 

*' Wecan  bat  ooralallj  reoomnwnd  the  book  to  our  readers,  as  ons  which  thej  will  read  with 
interest  and  deUfht.  .  .  .  The  bookisasmall  one,S]id  pabUehedataTorymodsritepriee, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  valnable  oontributtoos  to  the  litenfcore  of  temperanoe  yet  made. 
Whether  oonsktered  as  an  eeny  on  a  great  sodal  evil,  or  as  a  sdentiiio  treatise,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  It  win  powerftaUr  aid  in  ooneolidating  and  extending  the  already  great  reputation,  personal 
and  profeeslona],  of  its  aooomplished  antnor."— Dal^  Bxprma. 

NINTH  THOUSAND. 
Just  published,  in  paper,  Od. ;  doth.  Is.,  post  free* 

THE  GLOAMING  OF  LIFE : 

A  MEMOnt  OF  JAMES  STntLINQ, 
The  League's  First  Agent. 

BY  THE   REV.  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,   GLASGOW, 

Author  of '*  The  Bible  and  the  Working  Caanes." 

**  This  is  a  charming  Httle  book ;  it  contains  plotores  of  Soottkh  roral  life  sefonty  yesrs  i^o, 
toldtnsiimple,  ideasttts^le.   The  deeoriptkms  of  the  lifb  of  wcikii«  hmb  st  thsl  peeicd  sre 


CHEAP  EDITION— THmTY-SEYENTH  THOUSAND. 

Just  published,  post  free,  in  paper  corers,  6d.;  in  limp  doth  binding,  Is.;  in 
hsndsome  data  binding,  Is.  6d. ;  on  fine  pepsr,  and  in  nncy  doth  bindings  eztn 
gilt,  2s. 

THE  BURNISH  FAMILY, 

Being  tht  Tempenmce  Tale  for  which  the  FIB8T  PBIZE  hit  been 

nnanimooBly  awarded  bj  the  A^indicaton. 

'"TheBnruiehFamllr'isapowerftiny-writtentale.    ....    It  is  wdl  worth  being  csnAdly 
reed  end  widely  circnkled.**— Ltterwry  €kutU§, 
'*  The  eeenes  sre  Tigoroosly  drawn,  without  being  oTerdoae.**— 1^  Spettaior, 

GLASGOW :    SCOTTISH  TEMPERA NCE~LE AGUE,   108,  (HOPE   STBEBT. 

LONDON :   HOULSTON  Ann  WRIGHT,  an  W.  TWEEDtE. 

Sdinbuigh :  W.  OupsAUt  &  Sovb,  South  Bridge ;   J.  Hiwmn,  Princes  Strts* ; 
•od  OuftM  it  Bonk    Msnriiestsr :  Wiujam  Bumn.  • 


it»  wfnaa^c  noinrH^Y  mfstiAsmmst. 


IfeW  teafly,  price  ffs. 

SB.  LIVINGSTONE'S  CAMBRIBaE  LECTTTRES,  together  with 
»  PjKfatoiy  Letter  t^  the  Rer.  PncwESfSOR  SsDeWiOK,  )1A.»  F.RA,  &a,  Tio*- 
jer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Life  of  Dr.  Lfiin^ 
stone,  Notes  and  Appendix,  by  the  Rer.  William  Monk,  M.A.,  F.RJL.S.,  &&,  of  St. 
John's  College,  and  Curate  of  Cbrisffl  Church,  deonbridge.  With  a  Portrmit«  and 
Uup,  aIbo  a  •kta^t  Map,  by  AKSOWSMrrB,  granted  eepwaaUy  Ibr  t^ik  wovk  hj  the 
President  and  Oomicil  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  m  Londoft.  The  ^hiAm 
work  being  a-oompendium  of  information  on  the  Central  South  IMcMa  qvMttimi. 

Published  for  the  Editor,  by  DsiqhIfok,  Bell,  &  Co.,  Cambridge  ;  Bkll  &  Da£DT» 

London. 

The  etiHre  prooeeda  of  this  work  wiU  he  devoted  lo  the  fMowk^  okjmte  : 

1.  Sichuana  Bibles  for  Qe&tral  Africa. 

2.  The  Library  of  the  Cambridge  Church  Misaionaiy  Union. 

3.  Dr.  Livingstone's  Cambridge  Kemonal  Library.  1 


In  demy  8vo.,  price  lOs.  6d«,  oloth. 

HEBMENEimCAL  MANUAL ;  or,  Intreductton  to  «ke  &e> 
gstical  Study  «f  the  Soriptoves  of  the  ITew  Tastsimeirt.  By  Pavkck 
Fairbaibn,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  F»ee  Ohuvrii  Coll^t>» 
Glasgow ;  Author  of  "  Typology  of  Scripture  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  whole 
Series  of  the  Divine  Dispensation,"  2  toIs.  8vq,,  Third  Sditto^,  price  18s.  "KiHrl 
alttd'thb  Bbok  of  his  Propheipy ;  an  Exposition,**  8vo.,  Second  eJUUo^,  10s.  6d.  And 
"Trophecy  viewed  in  its  Distinctive  Nature,  its  Spadal  FwaflfciiMi,  wod  Fi«per 
Jj^t&rpm^Uxm,"  &vOk,  price  19a  6d. 

Bk  oOHiy  9ve.,  pncis  IOIb.  9d.,  croth. 

ZWIN€^LI ;  fpr,  T^B»  Hi9b  oif  9hb  Skfob^catk^  in  8wiTmBiA3a>. 
A  Life  of  ihe  Reformer,  with  some  Notices  of  his  Time  and  ContempoFariea. 
By  R.  Christoffel,  Pastor  of  the  Befsrmvd  Chuioh,  Wintersingen,  Switaeriand. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Coobbait,  Esq. 

.  Jn  crown  ^o*,  pric*  Ai.,  dolii. 

rpBE  STNLES8NESS  OF  JEgTJS ;  an  EvidBUce  for  Christianity. 
X     By  Dr.  Carl  tJuMASrs  (Author  of  "Beformen  b€foT«  the  Refoimatioo, 
principally  in  Germany  and  4(he  Kefherlaadb.**)  YnoxBlated  from  the  Sixth  German 
KditdV^  Vy>R.'C.?L.  BrQwDt^ 

In;  demy  6vo*,  pnee  lAs.  6d.,'Cloth. 

ACOMMBNTAIPr  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  By  H^Mur 
Luther.  Originally  pubHshed  at  Wttenbeig,  in  the  year  of  ovr  Lord  1544, 
and  now  first  translated  into  English,  by  Hs5RT  Cols,  D  D.,  ot  Clare  College* 
Ca|nbridg»;  Im&tlator  of  "  Select  Works  of  Martfa  LUther,"  in  BtMrrVehmea,  snd  of 
ymmw  otlwr  Works  of  Luther  aad> Calvin. 

In  orofwn  8vD.,:price^s.  6(1*,  eloth. 

T?VAJS:0BLICAI.   MEDITATIONS.     By   the   late    ArEXJirosm 
J    YiNHr,  D.D.,  Vfif$^»tr  of  Theology  in  Laatttme,  SwHatriaad.    TWuhted 
from  the  French,  l^  Pro&ssor  Edward  Uabaok. 

S^diabw^gh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.   London:  BdtMaam  Jt  Go.  8 


This  d^  is  published,  in  peat  8vo.,  ?■.  6d. 

SERMONS!]^  the  Bxy.  JoHir  Cai&s,  MJL,  Minister  of  the  Park 
Church,  Glasgow,  Author  of  "  Rbuqion  ur  ComfON  LiFa." 

Wn«iaK  BaACKweoo  4tfioa%  ]MinlMW|(h  sftd  London.  $ 


TOB  HCLBCTIC  MOKTHLT  ADVKRtlSfitt. 


Woiks  Published  by  WABD  &  Ca^  FaterAOBter  Kow. 


THE  HOHILIST  FOR  JULY  (No.  42),  price  Is.,  poflt  free, 

contains : — 


1.  The  Chamber  of  Imageiy. 

2.  Good  and  EyU. 

3.  The  Summer. 

4.  The  Inexhanstible  Enei^gj  of  Qod. 

5.  ManVi  Moral  Podtion  in  the  Univerae. 


6.  The  One  Thing  Fearful. 

7.  The  Guardian  of  Soula. 

8.  The  Two-fold  Influence  of  Chiut. 

9.  The  Last  Hours  of  an  Aged  Saint. 
Literaiy  Notioea^  dtc,  &o. 

^0*  This  number  contains  a  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  EDITOR,  engraved  on  Steel,  bj 
CoGBBuK.    Proof  impressions,  on  India  paper,  4 to.,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 

'^it  li  a  tvrilable  memmaj  cpf  originality,  aloquenoe,  evangelloal  flentiment,  and 
enUghtened  tiiough  earnest  pietj.  ...  Its  pulpit  suggeationi  are  rioh  in  their 
practical  adaptation  to  the  current  uses  of  ministerial  life.  ...  As  a  whole,  this 
publication  is  entitled  to  extenaire  support,  and  we  oommend  it  •«  a  mine  of  rich, 
original,  suggestive  disquisition." — Londondtirry  Standard. 


■m/TAELBOROIIGH  CHAPEL  PXJLPIT. 

rpH£  BIVER  OE  GOD.    Bj  J.  Gagx  Bieo,  S.A.    No.  X.   2d. 

O  LIGHT  SBEVICES ;  or,  A  Cup  of  Water.    No.  II.    2d. 

WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL  PULPIT.— SEEMONS,  by  the  Eev. 
Samctkl  MAvrnr.    Published  Fort&jg^t^.    No.  10,  "  Spring  Clothing,"  is 
just  published,  price  Id. 

People's  Edition,  price  28.  6d. 

THE     MEN,.    MANNERS,     AND     RELIGION     OP    THE 
COMMONWEALTH;  or,  the  Piedmontese  Envoy.    A  Tale.   Bj  P.  S.  Elton. 

"  This  is  emphatically  a  tale  for  the  times.  We  know  of  no  vehime  from  which  an 
individual  previously  unacquainted  with  our  history  during  the  eventful  era  of  the 
Commonwealth  may  obtam  sdch  minute  and  aoonrate  acquaintance  with  the  men,  the 
manners,  and  the  religion  of  that  age." — Cfhrittian  JSxaminer. 

Price  8d.,  post  free  4d., 

THE   COMING   OP  THE  LORD.     A  Dialogue  between  Two 
Brothers. 


HOLIDAY    PBBSEHT. 

r 

ninstrnted  with  many  engravings,  in  one  Vol.,  price  8b.  M.,  oloth  Mira ;  or  is 
,  separate  Vols ,  Ss.  6d.  and  8a 

/^EMS  from  the  CORAL  ISLANDS;  or,  IneideDtg  of  Contrast 
*  .T  between  Savage  and  Christian  Life  of  the  South  Sea  lalanlen.  By  tiia  Rev. 
William  Qili^  of  Rarotonga. 

*«*  A  ki^e-papcr  handsome  edition,  extra  gilt,  suitable  for  Drawing-room  and 
Presentation ;  complete  in  one  voL,  price  10s.  6d.,  cloth. 

'^  Let  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  who  are  constantly  looking  out  for  new  tales  of 
wonder,  procure  this  book  ;  they  will  find  in  it  more  to  meet  their  appetite  than 
Bnlwer,  Dickens,  or  Thaekeipy  can  supply.  The  laets  here  an  stronger  ihmk  fiction. 
Let  seeptics  read  it,  and  they  will  discover  that  there  is  a  MrolnftiOnary  enei^  ia 
that  Qospel  which  they  denounce  as  an  imposture,  before  which  all  the  i^stems  and 
instrumentalities  of  men  appear  imbecile.  Let  Christians  study  it ;  it  will  strengthen 
their  faith  in  the  divinity  of  their  religion,  and  encounge  them  in  their  efforts  to 
evangeliae  the  worid."— 1%#JSrsMtly«. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVEBTISBft. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  MUSLINS  JUST  OUT. 

Kaiiy  of  the  Pfttterns  sofpan  any  others  intnodaoed  into  this  conntiy.  FUmaoad 
Moslins  from  6s.  6d.  Mouxning  Muslins,  the  best  and  laigest  selection  in  tha  King- 
dom, Isst  year's  patterns,  selling  at  ridiculoiis  prices  for  such  goods.  PsttenM  mbI 
post  free. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET. 

REiDY-MADfi  MUSLIN  DRESSES,  4s.  9d., 


Plain  Doable  Skirt  and  Flounced,  with  Jacket  complete ;  neat  piMty 
They  are  out  out  by  one  of  the  first  cutters  in  Puis,  and  completed  there  by  i 
French  artists.    A  fresh  arriyal  every  Wednesday  from  Paris.    Pftttems  post  int. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET. 


THE   NEW   FRENCH   MANTLES. 

The  Mantles  ezcluuvely  worn  by  the  Ladies  of  the  French  Court  are  the 
the  Duchesse  do  Montpensier,  the  Geraldine,  the  BCaintenon,  the  Violante^  the 
Comtesse  de  Momy,  the  Lyonnaise,  the  Floretta.    A  drawing  sent  post  fiwo. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16.  OXFORD  STREET. 


FRENCH    CAMBRIC    DRESSES. 

Our  new  Pftttezns  are  exceedingly  choice  and  are  not  to  be  had  eLsanriMre ;  they 
are  made  up  for  morning  wear,  in  Paris.  So  pretty  a  Morning  Dress  is  rai«]j  aew. 
Patterns  post  free.  For  Countiy  Orders,  the  size  of  waist  and  round  the  ahouldcii 
is  required.    The  price  made  up  is  12s.  9d. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET. 


OUR  NEW  MUSLIN  DRESS  AND  SCARF, 

16s.  9d. 

« 

The  Dress  was  imported  into  this  Country  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  has  mai  with 
greater  success  among  the  Aristocracy  in  London  than  any  dress  introdnead.  It 
possesses  one  great  advantage  oyer  genteel  dresses,  generally,  at  a  low  price  :  it  will 
not  become  common,  aa-the  French  Muslin  Company,  at  the  request  of  sevanl  of  the 
Nobility,  have  resoWed  not  to  supply  the  Trade  with  it ;  there  will  be,  therefocv,  no 
possibility  of  procuring  it  except  at  their  establishment. 

WHITE  AND  BUFF  MARCELLA  JACKETS. 


The  prettiest  shape  in  this  yetyelogant  article  erer  jwoducad,  and  most 
to  the  figure.    The  Half-Ouinea  Cloth  Jackets— «  veiy  pretty  shape— just  fran 
to  be  had^in  all  the  fashionable  colours.  For  Country  Ciders,  aiie  of  waist  and 
the  shoulders  is  required.    A  drawing  sent  post  free^ 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET. 


DB.  COBNWELL'S  EDUCATIOITAL  WORES. 

Second  Kdition,  price  !■• 

OEOORAPHT  FOB  BEGINNERS. 

By  JAMES  CORNWELL,  Ph.  D. 

Twenty-filth  Edition,  the  Statistical  Infonnation  brought  dofwn  to  the  preeent  time, 
price  8a.  6d. ;  or,  with  Thirty  ICapa  on  Steel,  5a.  6d. 

A   SCHOOL  OEOOBAPHT. 

By  JAMES  CORNWELL,  Ph.  D. 
'*  Without  ezoeption,  the  beat  book  of  ita  dasa  we  haye  aeen." — AtUu, 

Price  2a.  6d.,  or  4a.  Coloured, 

A   SCHOOL  ATLAS. 

Conaiiting  of  Thirty  Mapa  on  Steel,  containing  ereiy  name  found  in  the  School 
Geography,  and  a  Lirt  of  Several  Hundred  Plaoea,  with  their  Latitude  and  Longitude, 
and  the  Accentuation  and  ProttQnciatio&  of  all  difficult  Namea.  The  Mapa  of 
Bngknd  and  Scotland  enlarged. 

Twenty-aeyenth  Edition,  price  28.  red,  la.  9d.  cloth^ 

ALLEN  ANB  COSNWELL'S  SCHOOL  GIIAMMAB; 

With  yenr  copioua  Exeroiaea,  and  a  Syitematic  View  of  the  Formation  and  Deri- 
▼ation  of  worda,  together  witii  Anglo-Saxon,  I<atin,  and  Qreek  Roota,  whidi  explain 
the  Etymology  of  above  7,000  Engliah  Words. 

Thirty-firat  Edition,  price  la.  doth ;  9d.  sewed. 

OBAMMAB   FOB   BEGINNEBS. 

"  We  haye  never  eeen  a  more  deairable  elementary  work." — Ckmri  JoumaL 

Twentieth  Edition,  price  la.  6d., 

TEE   YOUNG    COMPOSEB; 

OR,  PROQRBSSIYE  EXERCISES  IN  ENQUSH  COMPOSITION. 

By  JAMES  CORNWELL,  Ph.  D. 

'*  Dr.  Comwell  haa  executed  thia  woriiL  with  great  abili^.  We  have  seen  no  other 
of  the  kind  so  dear,  so  well  arranged,  ao  comprehensiTe^  so  thoroughly  adapted  to 
the  practical  buaineaa  of  tuition  ;  or,  in  abort,  so  fully  entiUed  to  be  named  *  Pro- 
graaaive  Exeroiaea  in  English  Composition.' "— Sootemon. 

Also,  price  8a., 

A  KEY  TO  THE  YOXJITO  COMPOSEB. 

With  Suggeations  as  to  the  Mode  of  using  the  Bo<^ 
Tenth  Edition,  mudi  improved,  price  is. 

SELECT  ENOUSH  POETBT. 

Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  AJiLEN. 

*  We  can  confidenUy  recommend  it  for  young  persona  in  geoeral,  aa  calculated  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  poetical  taste  and  an  acquaintance  witili  the  diilbrent  stylea 
of  many  of  our  Engliah  poeta."— A^^A  Jcwmal  ojBdmcaUm, 

New  Edition,  price  Sa.,  dotii. 

DB.   ALLEN'S   ETTTBOPIUS : 

With  a  Complete  Dictionary. 
Third  Edition,  Corrected  and  Bnlaiged,  price  4a.  tfd., 

THE    SCIENCE    OF    ABITHMETIC. 

By  JAMES  CORNWELL,  Ph.  D..  and  JOSHUA  Q.  FITCH,  M JL 

<*  It  is  a  great  adTanoe  on  anything  with  which  we  an  acquainted,  and  only  requires 
to  be  known  to  ensure  a  veiy  extended  adoption." — Londom  Q»airierif. 

Just  ready,  price  Od. 

ABITHMETIC  FOB  BEOIHIIEBS. 

London  :  SnmiK,  Mabsbaix*  Jt  Co. ;  HAiouioir,  Adamb,  k  Go.    Edinburgh : 

nuTSB  ft  BoTD :  W.  P.  Kxbbsdt. 
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SHUCKFORiyS  SACRED  AND  PROFANE  HISTORY. 

In  2  toIb.,  8to.,  cloth,  14b. 

THE  SACEED  AND  PEOFANE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  WOELD 
connected,  trom  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  DisBolntion  of  the  AaBjiiaii 
Empire  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  and  to  the  Declension  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  tinder  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah ;  with  the  Treatise  on  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man.  By  S.  Shuokfobd,  MA.  New  Edition,  reviwd,  with 
Notes  and  Analysis  by  J.  Talbots  Whseleb,  Editor  of  Prideaux's  Hiatorioal  Con- 
nexion of  Sacred  and  Profane  History. 

To  be  followed  by  Russsll's  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  EGstoiy,  8  vols., 
8to.,  completing  the  Series. 

London :  William  Teoo  &  Co.,  85,  Qneen  Street,  Cheapdda.  9 

Just  published,  in  Syo.,  price  Is. 

THE  THEOEY  OF  THE    SABBATH.     By  J.  M.    Foiaock, 
Falkirk. 

Edinburgh :  Paton  fie  RrroHiB. 

London :  Hahilton,  Adams  ft  Co.,  88,  Paternoster  Row.  4 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH;   OE,  BEST  IN  JESUS.      By 
RoBBBT  Maonaib,  Author  of  '*  Christian  Baptism  Spiritual,  not  RitoaL**  Fcap. 
8to.,  One  Shilling.    Post  free  for  Twelve  Stamps. 

London :  Trubner  ft  Co.,  60,  Paternoster  Row.  3 

Works  Published  by  WABD  &  Ca,  Paternoster  Bow. 
THE  HOMniST  FOB  SEPTEHBEB.  (No.  48),  price  is., 

post  free,  contains : — 

1.  On  Principles  held  in  trial— 2.  Phases  of  Christianitj ;  The  Kostard  Seed; 
or,  Christianity  a  Life — 8.  Leaven;  or,  Christianitj  an  Influence— 4.  The 
Treasure  and  Uie  Pearl;  or  ChristiaDity  the  hi^est  Good — ^6.  Tho  Net;  or» 
Christianity  a  Collecting  Force — 6.  Christianity  a  System  for  Thought — 7. 
Divine  Providence,  by  John  Qeoige — 8.  Belief  in  the  Divine  Omni8cienoe»  the 
Foundation  of  a  Txue  and  Earnest  Life,  by  John  Carter — 9.  The  Twofold 
Influence  of  Christ  upon  Hunumity^lO.  The  Loss  of  Qoda — 11.  Wooden  in 
Man's  Futtire  History,  by  Frederick  J.  Thomas— 12.  Inquiry  of  Christ,  by 
Bnran  Dale,  M.A.— 18.  The  Triumph  of  Christianity,  by  jlfUAr^o»— 14.  FbUow- 
ship  with  Chrisl^s  Suffering— 15.  The  Word  of  Qod— 16.  God's  Character ;  the 
■ublimest  Object  and  mightiest  Organ. 

Stars  of  Christendom  :  Grego^of  Kasianflen^Rays  of  Genius^  fta :  tha  late 
F.  W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton— The  Bushiess  of  Rdigion^Iiterafy  Koiicea,  4e. 

The  July  Number  contains  a  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  EDITOR,  engmved  on 
Steel  by  Coohs^h.    Proof  impressionfl^  on  India  paper,  4to.,  price  la.  6d.  eac^. 

•»•  THE  HOHILIST,  Vols.  L  to  VL  sent  to  any  aeigyman  or  Hiniatar  ftr  Ms. 

This  day,  No.  L,  New  Series,  price  Is.,  post  free. 

THE  EVANeEUCAL  BEFOSITOBT.    A  Quarterly  Ma«. 

aiitteof  Theological  Literature. 

1.  The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

8.  The  Aim  of  Life. 

8.  Shorter  Catechism  Catechised. 

4.  The  PoUtical  '*  Sick  Man." 

5.  "  Behold  he  prayeth." 
'6.  The  Calvinistic  Oontroyany. 

7.  Ghristiaa    Strength  to    live  Chria- 
tlanly. 


8.  A  Christian  Chuioh,  ita  Easimes  and 
Aim. 

9.  The  Pkirable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
la  The    Christian    Mmister— hk  Mb. 

sion. 

11.  The  Reason  Why. 

12.  Lic^t  from  Behind. 
Reviews,  9tc  9tc 
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WOEKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WAED  &  CO conttnued. 


Preparing  for  Pablicatioii. 

BOTH  SIDES  the   BOEDEE   a    HUNDEBD   TEA.ES  AGO: 
QlimpseB  of  Religiom  Life  in  the  Last  Century.    By  J.  Oswald  Jackboot, 
Author  of  "  JaauB  Only,"  "  Theodore,*^ "  The  Qardener*s  Wife,**  Ao.,  &c. 

Thk  day  is  published,  prioe  8s.  doth. 

C HEIST  in  OETH8EMANE :  an  Exposition  of  Psalm  XYI.     By 
the  Rey.  Jamib  Fiiami,  Minister  of  Queen  Street  Chapel,  Ratdiffe. 

*•  This  is  a  deeply  interesting  exposition  of  a  profoundly  interesting  Psalm.  Mr. 
Frame  seems  to  us  to  have  penetrated  far  into  the  import  of  the  holy  words ;  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  throwing  his  strict  expoeitoxy  ideas  into  a  rich  practical  mould. 
We  yeiy  cordially  oommend  his  woA.*^^Svanguieai  RepotUofj. 

Also,  price  Is.  (ML  doth. 
r\EIOINAL  SIN.    By  the  Eey.  JiMis  Framx. 

''We  think  he  has  admirably  realised  his  own  conception  of  what  was  needed,  and 
produced  a  little  manual  which  cannot  Hil  to  be  highly  useful,  both  in  fortifying  our 
friends  sgainst  the  imputations  of  the  gainsayer,  and  in  disabusing  the  pubUc  mind  , 
of  a  world  of  error  and  confusion  on  &is  interesting  and  imporUnt  department  of 
Divine  truth."— OftrwIiaM  iVewt. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is. 

OW  NOT  TO  PEEAOH.    By  Napolsok  Eoussil,  Author  of 

**  Catholic  and  Protestant  Nations  Compared,"  &c. 

On  the  First  of  the  Month,  demy  Sva,  price  2d. 

MAELBOEOUGH  CHAPEL  PULPIT.    By  J.  Oaot  Pioe,  B.A. 
Mariborough  Chapd,  Old  Keikt-road. 

1.  The  River  of  Qod.  I      8.  Hagar  in  the  Desert. 

2.  Slight  Serrices ;  or,  a  Cup  of  Water.  |     4.  Belshasnr's  Fatal  Omission* 

Published  Fortnightly,  prioe  Id. 

WESTMINSTEE  CHAPEL  PULPIT.— SEEMONS,  by  the  Eey. 
Bamubl  Mabtih. 


H 


7.  The  Forgiyen  Man  the  Happy  Man. 

8.  The  Thing  whidi  Ood  Hates. 

9.  The  Eye,  the  Heart,  and  the  Hand. 

10.  Spring  Clothing. 

11.  Strong  Confidence. 

12.  None  Rejected  by  Jesus. 

18.  The  Object  of  Predestination. 
14.  The  Greatest  of  these  is  Charity. 


1.  New  Hopes  for  a  New  Tear. 

2.  The  Flignt  of  Sorrow. 
8.  Safe  Deposit. 

4.  Christ  the  Manifestation  of  IMyine 

Loye. 

5.  Sin  Remembered  no  more. 
0.  Shall    I   Remember  my    Sins    in 

Heayenf 

In  crown  Sto.,  4i.  6d.  doth. 

WOEDS  FOE  THE  HEAET  AND  LIEK    Twelye  Discounes. 
^y  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Morbib. 

**  We  warmly  commend  these  Discourses  to  our  readers.  He  who  can  read  the 
first,  entitled  '  The  Temple  Clesased ;  or,  Christ  the  Purifier  of  Rdigion,'  and  stop 
there,  may  haye  as  many  excellences  ss  are  compatible  with  the  blaanst  absence  of 
intelleetual  taste^  but  no  more." — EdtOie  lUfritw* 

Third  Thousand,  tap.  8ya,  price  2s.  6d.  doth, 

RELIGION  AND    BUSINESS ;   or.  Spiritual  Life  in  one  of  its 
Secular  Departments.    Bj  the  Rey.  A.  J.  Morbis. 

«  The  yolnme  is  one  whidi  we  eamestlT  commend  to  the  Uniyerssl  Chunh,  sad 
whidk  deserves  the  attention  of  eyery  Chnsiian  man  In  these  Tsslms.  We  haye  met 
with  nothing,  within  the  same  compass,  upon  this  subject,  at  lU  equal  to  It  for  point, 
penetration,  sound  ethice.  and  prof&able  besriaK." — ArUitk  Beaaw. 
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THE    GUINEA   AND    HALF    VELVET   JACKET. 

An  exceedingly  Rich  Velvet,  the  Shape  worn  by  the  Empreaa.    Style,  Eoooomy, 
Comfort,  and  Durability.    The  most  becoming  Ja^et  erery  produced. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET. 


THE    GUINEA   AND   HALF    VELVET    MANTLE. 

A  Splendid  Velvet,  quilted  with  Satin  throughout,  worth  8|  Quineaa. 
THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET. 


A   PERFECT    LADY'S    DRESS, 

AT  A  SINGULABLT  LOW  PRICE. 

A  simple  Check,  in  every  Colour.  The  material  is  Cashmere,  with  ridi  Doo^pe  Sid# 
Trimmings  in  French  Blue,  Nut-brown,  Violet,  Black,  and  the  new  Qreen,  edged 
with  Velvet.  The  Skirt  is  lined  throughout.  The  material  for  the  Bodice  indiided, 
price,  14s.  9d.  If  with  our  new  shaped  Jacket  made  and  elaborately  trimmed  with 
Velvet,  8s.  9d.  extra.  Scarfs  trimmed  with  Velvet  and  Ribbon,  Bow  behind  to 
match,  Ss.  10^ 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET. 


THE   HALF    OTJINEA   CLOTH   JACKET. 

A  very  pretty  Shape,  just  from  Paris,  to  be  had  in  all  the  Fashionable  Coloaxs. 

WHITE   AND   BUFF   HABCELLA   JACKETS. 

The  prettiest  Shape  in  this  very  elegant  article  ever  produced,  and  meet  beooiaing 
to  the  figure,  price  128.  9d. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET. 


MUSIC  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLONIES,  Ac^  the  I89th 
edition,  Hamilton's  Modem  Instructions  for  the  Pianoforte,  4s.  HamiHoD't 
Modem  Instmctions  for  Singing,  10th  edition,  58.  Hamilton's  Dictionaiy  of  8,500 
Musical  Terms,  54th  edition,  Is.  Clark's  Catediism  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  55th 
edition,  Is.  N.B. — Qratis  and  post  free,  CSatalogue  of  their  School  Musio^  also  a  Hit  of 
new  and  second-hand  Pianofortes. 

London  :  Robbbt  Cooks  &  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street^  W. ;  and  of  all  Maskaellert. 


EVEET  STUDENT  OF  MUSIC  should  provide  himself  with  a  litUe 
Pamphlet  on  the  Theory  of  Music,  containmg  remarks  on  various  wocka. 


tables  of  subjects,  &c.,  and  recently  printed  for  gratuitous  oizculatioii  bj  He 
Majesty's  publishers,  Messrs.  Robert  C<HBks  k  Co.  In  its  pages  will  be  found  much 
Taluable  information. 

Address  :  Robkbt  Cocks  k  Co.,  New  Burlington  Sti«et,  W. 


POPULAE  MUSIC— A  Q-reen  Catalogue,  new  and  enlarged  editioiu 
compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  all  Teachen  of  Music,  eontaininir  upwaHs 
of  20,000  works  bv  the  best  Composers,  furnished  gratis,  and  post  fitted  2l  appika- 
tions  must  state  the  "  Qreen  Catalogue." 

Address :  Robibt  Cooks  &  Co.,  New  Buriington  Streeti  W. 


Now  ready  in  post  8to.,  with  a  Portrait  and  Vignette,  doth  letterad,  pnoe  8a. 
jf  EMOIR  AND  EEMAINS  or  the  LATE  EEV.  JONATH  AA 

iTJL    GL YDE,  Pastor  of  Horton  Lane  Chapel,  Bradford,  Toikshife.    Edited  br  th« 
Rot.  Okobob  William  Condbb,  of  Leeds.  ' 

London :  John  F.  Shaw,  27,  Southampton  Row,  and  48,  Paternoster  Bow.         7 
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Just  published,  price  One  Shilling. 

C HEIST  IN  HIS  DISCIPLE.    A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Historj, 
Character,  and  Dying  Experience  of  the  late  Mrs.  Maboabet  Kibd,  of  Kingston- 
upon-HuU.    Compiled  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Rbdvoro,  M.A« 

London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.    Hull :  J.  W.  Leno,  and  all  Booksellers.    20 
Post-free,  for  five  stamps.     Enlarged  Edition. 

CONSUMPTION,  Ac.,  and  its  only  Successful  Tbsath£Kt,  with 
highly  interesting  cases  of  cure.  *'  The  extraordinary  sale  of  this  little  work 
(23,000  copies)  has  carried  the  Author's  fame  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  his 
simple  but  peculiar  treatment  has  been  marked  with  astonishing  success,  even  in 
cases  past  help  by  any  other  means."  To  the  new  Edition  are  added  nineteen 
IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  for  the  g^dancc  of  Patients  consulting  the  Author  by  letter. 
By  Qeoroe  Tbomas  Conoreve,  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham.  3 

THE  BBITISH  QUA:RTEELY  EEVIEW,  No.  56,  price  Gs.,  \vill 
be  pubUshed  OCTOBER  1. 

OONTENTS  :  — 

5.  M.  Comte*8  Religion  for  Atheists. 

6.  Rawlinson — Herodotus.   - 

7.  Political  Party  since  the  Revolution. 


1.  Frooda's  History  of  England. 

2.  The  Vatican  Qraek  Testament. 

3.  Kaleadars  and  Old  Almanacs. 

4.  Wycliffe — his  Biographers  and  Critics. 


8.  Our  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 


London  :  Jackson  &  Walfobd,  18,  St.  Paul's  Churchjraixl ;  and 
SiMPKiN,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 


In  small  8vo.,  price  4s.  6d. 

DIYEESITIES   of  CHRISTIAN  CHAEACTER,  lUustrated  in 
the  lives  of  the  Four  Great  Apostles.   By  the  Yerj  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsat,  M.A., 
F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  in  post  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d. 

SEEMONS,  by  the  Ee\r.  Johk  Caibd,  A.M.,  Minister  of  the  Park 
Churchy  Qlasgow,  Author  of  "  Religion  in  Common  Life." 

Wiluam  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  a 


Now  ready,  price  2b.  6d.,  postage  free. 

AEEVISED  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 
in  circulation  at  Mudib's  Select  Librart. 

Also,  Qratis,  and  postage  free. 

A  LIST  OF  SURPLUS  COPIES  OF  EECENT  WOEKS  with- 
drawn  from,  circulation,  and  offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices  for  cash. 
€barle8  EdwaM)  Muoii,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  Cross  Street,  Manchester.  4 


WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  J.  A  JAMES,  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTa 
Nineteenth  Thotuand,  fcap.  Svo.,  price  3b.  6d.,  dioth. 

THE  YOUNG   MAN'S   FEIEND  AND   GUIDE  TH BOUGH 
LIFE  TO  IMMORTALITY. 

Nineteenth  Thousand,  fcap.  8vo.,  price  4s.,  cloth. 

FEMALE  PIETY :  or  the  Young  Woman's  Guide  through  Life  to 
Immortality. 

Second  Edition,  fcap.  Svo.,  price  Sa.  6d.,  doth, 

APASTOE'S  SKETCHES,  or  Conversations  with  Anxious  Inquirers, 
respecting  the  Way  of  Salvation.    By  J.  S.  Sfxvobb,  D.D.,  with  Editorial 
KotesAl^  J.  A.  Jambs. 

Lately  published,  fcap.  8vo.,  price  4s.,  cloth. 

pHEISTIAN  HOPE,  uniform  with  the  "  Course  of  Faith." 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  Birmingham  :  Hudson  k  Son.  i 

b 
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Now  reftdy,  price  4b.  6d. 

THE  BACKWOODS  PBEACHER.    An  Autobiography  of 
Castwbioht,  more  than  50  years  a  Preacher  in  the  Backwoods  and  Wcsteni 
WildB  of  America,  with  a  preface,  notes,  and  an  apipendiz. 
"  Thia  buarre  and  eccentric  boolL^^-Xondon  lUview. 

London  :  Alexakdeb  Hetliit,  28,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Works  Published  by  WABD  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
THE  HOMILIST  FOB  SEPTEMfiEB  (No.  43),  price  is., 

post  free,  contains : — 

1.  On  Principles  held  in  trial— 2.  Phases  of  Christianity;  The  Mustard  Seed; 
or,  Christianity  a  Life— 8.  Leayen ;  or,  Christianity  an  Infloenoe— 4.  The 
.  Treasm-e  and  Uie  Pearl;  or  Christianity  the  highest  Good — 6.  The  Net;  or, 
Christianity  a  Collecting  Force— 6.  Christianity  a  System  for  Thought— 7- 
Divine  Providence,  by  John  George — 8.  Belief  in  the  Divine  Omnisdeocey  the 
Foundation  of  a  True  and  Earnest  Life,  by  John  CartM* — 9.  The  Twofold 
Influence  of  Christ  upon  Humanity^ — 10.  The  Loss  of  Qods — 11.  Wonders  in 
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Jambs  Stratten. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  400,  price  7s.  6d.,  doth. 

DISCOURSES  BY  THE  REV.  DAVID  YOTTNG,  D.D.,  Perth. 
With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mabshall. 

Lately  published,  price  lOs.,  doth,  the  Seoood  Vdnme  of 

THE  OUTLINES  OF  THEOLOGY ;  or,  the  Oenenl  Principles 
of  Revealed  Religion  briefly  stated.    Designed  for  the  Use  of  £^inilie%  md 
Students  in  Divinity.    By  the  Rev.  Jakbb  Clark. 

A  few  Copies  only,  price  5s.|  doth,  post  free. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Depend- 
enoe  of  Theinn  on  Metaphysics. 

Lately  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  doth,  or  8s.  roen  gilt^  Part  L,  oontaming  100  Tvbss, 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  PSALMIST ;  A  Companion  to  the 
New  Congregational,  the  New  Baptist,  and  the  Leeds  Hymn-Books ;  providfa^ 
Tunes,  Chants,  and  Chorales  for  the  Metrical  Hymns  and  passages  of  Oqipime  eoo- 
tained  in  those^books.  Edited  by  Rev.  Hbkbt  Allqk,  and  H.  J.  GAmnrLRT,  Mas. 
Doc. 

This  day  is  published,  price  3s.  doth. 
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the  Rev.  Jaxv  Fbake,  Minister  of  Queen  Street  Chapd,  Batdtflk 
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Frame  seems  t<^s  to  have  penetrated  far  into  the  import  of  the  hdy  woids ;  and  ht 
has  succeeded  imhrowing  his  strict  expository  ideas  into  a  rich  p^ae^oel  aodd 
We  very  oordially  commend  his  work."— Jbos^dUca/  lUpaniarp. 
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A  Specimen  Gk>p3r  will  be  aent»  piepatd,  on  receipt  of  Stampa  toot  the  vmltie. 
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"  The  Editon  of  thit  OollMtton  baT«  endeaTonred  to  Include  in  one  Tolnme,  and  under  a  sln^e 
arrangement,  all  that  is  easential  to  a  Hjmn-Book  for  the  Sanotnary,  the  Cloaet.  the  Domeatie  Circle, 
and  tue  Social  Gathering. 

'*  The  co-operation  of  many  rained  frienda  in  the  protracted  lahour  of  aeleation  and  ferldon  haa 
been  of  great  aervice.  Eepecially  are  the  Compllen  indebted  to  Authon  who  hare  meet  readily  and 
icenerouaW  permitted  their  oompoaitiona  to  be  inaerted,  or  who  luiTe  ftimlBhed  original  Hymna.  Bt 
the  equaUy  kind  permiaaion  of  the  exeeuton  of  Mr.  Montgomery  and  those  of  Mr.  Oonder,  the  book 
is  enriched  with  a  large  number  of  Hymna  by  theee  departed  poete. 

**  The  labonr  haa  been  on  allaidea  a  labour  of  Ioto  :  its  reauita  are  now  dedicated  to  the  aerrice  of 
the  churohea  and  to  the  glory  of  God." 
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F&^SB  TO  CH&IST. 

4  And  those  who  find  Thee  find  a  bliss 

Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  show : 
The  love  of  Jesus,  what  It  is. 
None  but  Uls  lored  ones  loiow. 

5  Jesus !  OUT  only  joy  be  Thou, 

As  Thou  our  prize  wilt  be ; 
Jesus!  be  Thou  our  glory  now. 
And  through  eternity. 

2  7  9  ^«  M  aUogetKer  lovelv,-^ng  Sol. 

\>XNFINITE  exoeUenoe  is  Thine, 
J-'^pu  lovehr  Prince  of  Grace  t 
Thy  uncn&teu  beauties  shine 
With  neyer-fvljiig  rsys. 


The  18mo.,  PULPIT,   AND 
DOXTBIiE   OOSJna  £DI 
TIONS  contain  the  fbUow 
inff  Indezee,  which  have 
owreftilly 


FiBST  Lines  of  Htmns. 
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Subjects. 

Names  of  Authors. 

Tunes. 

Peculiar  Metres. 


SPECIMEN  of  ^e  Double-Column  Edition. 


th£  house  of  god. 


CM. 
S5S  ^*^V  taints  thout  for  Soy. ■^%, 
182, 9. 

1  npHY  presence  and  Th7  glories.  Lord. 
■^  nil  all  the  realms  or  si 


prayer. 


-^  ifiu  ail  tne  realms  or  space 

O  oome,  and  at  Thy  peoplrs  pr 

Now  oonaeorate  this  place. 

2  Sacred  to  Thine  eternal  Name, 
Behold- these  widls  we  raise ; 
Let  heralds  here  Thy  truth  proclaim, 
And  saints  show  rorth  Tliy  praise. 


6  May  thousands  in  the  realms  of  day. 
^.   who  shall  with  Jesus  reign, 
Point  here,  and  each  reioicuig  aay, 
^fhere  I  was  bom  agam. 

CJL 
9t  ^A.>Peaioe  be  to  the  6r«Mr«»,  amd  lome 
O*^*   joUkJiatk.--^h,B,tL 

1  ~r\'EAR^&8^0'^<^'^^V^<'l^®'lMsre 
U  Thv  DTM^Boe  now  display ; 

Idaoe  for  prayer, 
iway. 


Thy 
As  Thou 
So  give  us  h( 


SPECIMEN  of  the  IBmo.  Edition 
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THE  LORD'S  SUPPBR.        743, 
CM* 

Behoidy  ^ahat  manner  qf  love  th»  Father  hath 
b«tt<nted,'-l  John  3. 1. 


1  T  OED !  at  Thy  table  I  behold 
■^  The  wonders  of  Thy  grace, 
But  most  of  all  admire  that  I 

Should  find  a  'welcome  place ; — 

2  I  that  am  all  defiled  with  sin, 

A  rebel  to  my  God ; 
I  that  have  crucified  His  Son, 
And  trampled  on  His  blood. 

8  What  strange,  surprising  grace  is  this, 
That  such  a  soul  has  room  ! 
My  Saviour  takes  me  by  the  hand. 
My  JesuQ  bids  me  come. 
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Now  Ready »  price  Ss,  6(/.,  extra  dotb,  gilt, 

SKETCHES  FROM  THE  HEART  AND  SONGS  FROM  THE 
COUNTRY.    ByL.  J. 

The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  abont  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit, 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

Thomas  Dekksr. 
London :  Aruyn  &  Sons,  8,  Paternoster  Row.  12 

Lately  published,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  fcp.,  price  U.  6J.,  limp  cloth,  the 

Forty-seventh  Thousand  of 

THE    SUCCESSFUL   MERCHANT:   Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Budcett,  late  of  Kini^wood  Hill,  Bristol.    By  the  Rev.  William 
Airriiim,  A.M.    The  58,  and  Sf«.  6d,  editions  are  still  on  sale. 

'*Siich  a  book  as  every  parent  may  wisely  place  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  every 
master  in  the  hands  of  his  apprentice,  and  every  minister  in  the  hands  of  every 
tradesman  in  his  con^gation,  whether  young  or  old." — Eclectic  Review, 

**  Really  a  novelty  m  biography."—  Notuxmjormist, 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow.  13 

Now  ready,  Fourteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  price  3s.  6d,  cloth, 

THE  TONGUE   OF   FIRE :  or,  the  True  Power  of  Christianity. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Abthdr,  A.M. 

"  A  book  for  all,  both  mmister  anl  people." — Bntish  Banner, 

"The  highest  charm  of  this  book  is  its  intense,  unworldly,  and  spirit-stirring 
earnestness.'  — London  Qftarierly  Review, 

"Written  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  charity  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
commended." — English  Churchman. 

"  Emphatically  a  book  for  the  times." — Scottish  Press. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Ca,  Paternoster  Bow.  14 

Will  be  published  (D.V.)  on  January  1st,  1859,  and  continued  Monthly,  in  fcp.  4to., 

price  Ad, 

THE    BIfiLE-READER'S    JOURNAL;    a    Meditim    of   Scripture 
Exposition,  Christian  Intercommunication,  and  Biblical  Revision. 

This  Publication  is  intended  to  afiford  a  treasury  of  sterling  exposition  of  the  Word  of 
God.  While  mainly  sustained  by  original  matter,  it  will  t£o  convey,  in  extracts  from 
their  works,  the  wisdom  which  God  has  given  to  His  servants  in  these  or  other  days. 

As  a  medium  of  Christian  Intercommunication,  its  columns  will  be  open  to  query 
and  reply  on  the  manifold  subjects  which  arise  from  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  In 
this,  the  endeavour  of  its  conductors  will  be  to  promote  mutual  love,  edification,  and 
instruction  in  righteousness. 

It  is  intended  also  to  supply  a  fund  of  judicious  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  Biblical 
Revision,  prayerfhlly  discriminating  between  a  wise  emendation  of,  and  needless 
interference  with,  our  venerated  English  vernon. 

Brief  notices,  and,  where  desirable,  more  lengthy  Reviews  of  Books  will  appear, 
and  other  features  will  be  developed  as  opportunity  may  arise. 

With  thia  brief  outline  of  iu  plan  and  purpose,  the  " Bible-Reader*s  Journal"  is 
commended  to  the  prayer  and  care  of  all  who  find  in  the  Book  of  God  the  role  of 
their  faith,  the  light  of  their  life,  and  the  fountain  of  their  joy. 
Sold  by  WiLLiAit  Yapp,  Old  Cavendish  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  all  Booksellers.  16 

CHEAP  BOOKBINDING. 

PERIODICALS  AND  WORKS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
BOUND,  in  anv  style,  with  neitness  and  dispatch,  at  strictly  Low  Charges. 
Cloth,  Roan,  Sheep,  Suff,  and  Magazine  Work,  on  the  moat  liberal  terms,  per  100  or 
1000.  Binding  executed  for  the  Trade.  Packages  can  be  forwarded  to  London  from 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  at  a  trifling  cost. 

H.  0OMUN,  Bookbinder,  17,  Newcastle  Street,  Farringdon  Street,  London.      19 
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GIFT  BOOKS  FOB  THE  SEASON. 

SUNDAY   SUNSHINE.    New  Hymns  and  Toems  for  the  Young. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  price  2s.  6d.  ,,...•-*« 

"  The  poetry  is  simple  in  its  language,  cheerful  in  its  tone,  and  devout  in  its  spint. 

^British  Quarterly  Review.  .  ,    ,    .     ,.  |^.  « 

« The  volume  is  worthy  of  the  title.    Each  page  is  lit  up  with  holy  ligtot. 

Evangelical  Magazine, 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  

BELGIUM,  AND  UP  AND  DOWN  THE  RHINE.    METRICAL 

Jj     MEMORIALS.    Fcp.  8vo.,  price  2s.  6d. 

•'The  poems  are  novel  reflections  caught  by  the  way,  and  fi^ed  in  aPP~P™J^ 
colours  by  the  writer,  who  has  a  natural  eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  enters  thoroaghly 
J^lrtL  spirit  of  the  passing  scene.    Some  of  them  are  small  sun  pictures.  - 

"^^^T^Tvolume  is  obviously  the  production  both  of  a  gentleman  and  a^«»^ii  ?f 
irenius  S^ncrthe  inventio/  of  printing,  there  is  no  danger  in  assuming  that  this 
rr'fimtTme  the  world  has  bln^n^fu^ished  with  a  Guide-B^k  in  theform  of 
sonnets.    A  better  Note-Book  it  were  impossible  to  present.--^r.«i^  SUif»dar<L 

London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21,  Bcmers  Street. 20 

Just  published,  price  7s.  6rf. 

SERMONS.     By   The    REV.    JOHN   CAIRD,   M.A.,  Minister  of 
the  Park  Church,  Glasgow.     Author  of  "  Ueligion  in  Common  Life." 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  21 

SIXTH  EDITION. 
Early  in  December,  in  8vo.,  price  \0s.  6(i., 

rpiIE  METHOD  OF  THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT,  PHYSICAL 

1     AND  MORAL.    By  James  M'Cosh,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  Queen's  University  for  Ireland.  .      t     *. 
This  edition  contains  a  notice  of  the  Strictures  in  Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures. 

Sutherland  &  Knox,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  k  Co,,  London.       18 

—  ■      ■  I 

WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 
ILLUSTRATIONS,  EXPOSITORY  AND  PRACTICAL,  OF  THE 

1  FAREWELL  DISCOURSE  OF  JESUS:  being  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the 
Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  the 
Jate  Rev.  John  B.  Patterson,  M. A.,  Minister  of  Falkirk.    Crown  8to.,  6«. 

I^HE  PRIMEVAL  WORLD ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Relations  of  Geology 
to  Theology.    By  Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloao.    Crown  8vo.,  3«. 

CHRIST'S  SECOND  COMING;    Will  it   be  PremUlennial ?    By 
Rev.  David  Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Aberdeen.     Fifth  Edition, 
crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

THE  SINLESSNESS  OF  JESUS;    an  Evidence  for  Cbristianity. 
By  Dr.  C.  Ullman.    Translated  from  the  Sixth  German  Edition.    Crown 

8vo.,  5s. 

HOMILETICS ;  or,  the  Theory  of  Preaching.     By  Alex.  Vi  met,  D  J>. 
Second  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  edited,  with  copions  Notes.    By  Kev. 
A.  R.  Faussct,  Editor  of  Translation  of  "  BengePs  Gnomon."    Demy  Svo.,  ds, 

EVANGELICAL  MEDITATIONS.    By  the  laie  Alex.  Vinet,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.    London:  Hamilton  &  Co.  6 
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TO  THOSE  WHO  OWE  MONEY  AND  TO  THOSE  TO  WHOM  IT  IS  DUE. 

THE    DOUBLE    DOOM    OF   THE    POOR    DEBTOR.     By   the 
Governor  of  the  Dedtors'  Prison  for  Loudon  and  Middlesex.    Price  6d, 

KiciiARDSON,  l^ROTUERH,  Coriihill,  London.  13 
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OUR    MORAL  WASTES,  AND   HOW  TO    RECLAIM    THEM. 
With  Engravings.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Aberdeen.    Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth  38. 
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TMPUTED  RIGHTEOUSNESS;  or,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
A  Justification  :  being  Lectures  on  the  Argumentative  Portion  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.     By  Rev.  W.  Tyson.    Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth  3s.  6d.  [7%»  datj. 
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LIFE  OF  ALDERMAN  KELLY,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.     By  Rev. 
R.  0.  Kellt,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  Is.  Gd. 
"Of  the  utmost  value  to  young  men." — Ilogifs  Instmotor. 
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London :  Partridge  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  9 
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COBBIN'S  DOMESTIC  BIBLE.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notos, 
Practical  Reflections,  and  Questions  for  Family  Use.  It  contains  140,0(X) 
Marginal  licferences,  more  than  700  Illustrations,  and  several  Steel  Maps,  coloured. 
In  cloth,  308. ;  calf,  marbled  edges,  36s. ;  Turkey  Morocco,  bevelled,  gilt  edges.  Two 
Guineas  (most  appropriate  for  a  Marriage  Gift). 

"  The  completest,  compactest,  and  most  convenient  One  Volume  Bible  that  has  ever 
appeared.  Ail  the  chief  religious  periodicals  of  the  da^  have,  without  exception, 
concert,  or  collusion,  employed  the  most  superlative  expressions  that  language  supplies 
in  praise  of  this  work." — Christian  Witness, 

**  While  Matthew  Henry's  Bible  is  especially  adapted  to  the  study,  the  Domestic 
Bible  is  pre-eminently  the  Bible  for  the  family.  The  explanatory  Notes,  while  brief, 
yet  throw  light  on  all  obscure  portions  of  God's  Word,  and  the  References  and  various 
readings  are  numerous  and  well  selected.  The  practical  reflections,  not  compiled,  but 
mainly  original*  seize  hold  of  the  marrow  of  the  portion  read,  and  in  a  few  short, 
spirited  ^sentences,  direct  the  mind  of  the  reader  into  most  pertinent  and  profitable 
trains  of  contemplation.  Appended  to  each  chapter  is  a  series  of  questions  designed 
to  aid  the  parent  in  catechetical  application  of  the  subject  to  the  family.  The  many 
illustrations  illumining  the  text,  the  maps,  and  carefully  compiled  indices,  all  combine 
to  make  this  oompsict  volume,  one  of  the  most  useful  editions  of  the  Scriptures  extant. 
It  would  form  a  beaatiful  and  appropriate  wedding  present.— -BucA's  Free  Prea^. 

THE  PORTABLE  COMMENTARY.  A  New  Edition,  with  Refer- 
ences and  Explanatory  Notes,  selected  by  Rev.  I.  Cobbin,  M.A.  This  Edition 
contains  the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  an  Alphabetical  List 
of  the  Orders  of  Men  and  Sects;  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.,  and  Nine  Coloured 
Maps.  Roan,  gilt,  8s. ;  Turkey  morocco,  9s.  6d. ;  with  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  2s, 
extra.    Free  by  post  at  the  same  prices. 

'*  With  well-selected  references,  and  hotes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  giving  a 
brief  explanation  of  all  recondite  allusions  and  apparently  difficult  passages.  It  is 
printed  in  a  clear  type,  and  is  very  legible." — British  Banner, 

London :  Pabtridoe  8t  Co.,  Bible  Warehouse,  Paternoster  Row.  8 
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THE  "PATKIOT"  AND  BRITISH  BANNER"  Newspapers, 
having  passed  into  the  hands  of  New  Proprietors,  will  be  incorporated  aiid 
published  WEEKLY,  ou  and  after  THURSDAY,  the  6th  of  January  next,  under 
the  name  of 

"  THE  PATRIOT." 

in  an  enlarged  form,  and  under  entirely  new  arrangements.  Price  4d.  onstamped; 
5d.  stamped. 

The  PATRIOT  was  established  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  adTocate 
the  principles  held  by  Evangelical  Dissenters.  The  new  series  will  continue  to  aid 
the  cause  of  Religious  freedom  aud  Political  progress,  to  give  expression  to  the  views 
of  Congregationalists,  and  to  commend  their  Polity.  It  will  aim  to  form  and 
stren^hen  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Progressive  Reform ;  the  Emancipation  of 
Religion  and  Education  from  all  State  interference ;  Social  Amelioration ;  and  a  Pacific 
Policy  in  the  regulation  of  our  Foreign  a&irs. 

The  Proprietors  have  received  promises  of  valuable  aid  from  several  leading  Coik 
p;regational  Ministers  and  Literary  Gentlemen  of  known  ability,  and  hope  to  secure 
interesting  correspondence  from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  and  from  various  Mis- 
sionary Stations. 

In  idl  other  respects  the  Patriot  will  range  with  the  best-conducted  Family  News- 
papers ;  containing  a  careful  digest  of  the  Week's  News,  Religious,  Literary*  and 
Scientific  Intelligence,  interesting  Extracts  from  New  Works,  Commercial  and 
Market  Reports,  with  a  variety  of  other  information,  which  will  make  it  usefiil  to 
the  man  of  business,  and  acceptable  in  every  Christian  household. 

Orders  should  be  immediately  given  to  Newsvendors,  or  to  Mr.  John  Howat,  S, 
Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

TERMS— PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE. 
Unstamped  Edition,  48.  4d.  per  Quarter,  or  the  Year,  17s. 
Stamped  „         Ss.  5d.  „  „  One  Guinea. 

TO   ADVEBTISEBa 

The  PATRIOT  will  form  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements,  as  a  laife 
circulation  of  high  character  will  be  guaranteed.  10 

Now  ready,  in  fcp.  8vo.,  price  5s.,  cloth, 

THE    CHRISTIAN    HARP:    Designed  as  a  Companion  to  "The 
Foreign    Sacred  Lyre."      By  John  Sheppard,  Author  of  *' Thoughts  on 
Devotion,  &c.,  &c. 

Also,  lately  published,  in  fcp.  Svo.,  price  5t.  6d..  doth, 

THE  FOREIGN  SACRED  LYRE :  Metrical  Versions  of  Bcligions 
Poetry,  from  the  German,  French,  and   Italian,  together  with  the  Original 
Pieces. 

In  small  crown  8vo.,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth, 

POWER    IN-   WEAKNESS;      MEMORIALS    OF    THE    REV. 
WILLIAM  RHODES.    By  the  Rev.  Chableb  Stanford. 

**  There  is  scarcelv  throughout  a  superfluous  paragraph. — It  is  a  thing  that  will 

live,"— British  Standard, 

London  :  Jackson  &  Walford,  18,  St.  Paulas  Charchyard.  17 

This  day,  in  fcap.,  with  frontispiece,  price  Ss.  cloth, 

THE  MILL  IN  THE  VALLEY.     A  Tale  of  German  Buml  Life, 
By  the  Author  of  "  An  English  Girl's  Account  of  a  Moravian  Settlement  in  the 
Black  Forest." 

Arthob  Hall,  Virtue,  Sc  Co.,  25,  Paternoster  Row.  % 

This  day,  in  post  8vo.,|  price  lOs.  cloth, 

THE  FOSTER  BROTHEES ;  being  the  History  of  the  School  and 
College  Life  of  Two  Young  Men. 

Abthqb  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster  Kow.  3 
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This  day  is  published  price  Is^  per  post  Is.  Id., 

OPINION  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  on  the  Appeal 
of  the  Rey.  P.  Cheyoe ;  delivered  at  the  Episcopal  Synod,  holdea  at  Edinbargh, 
Not.  4,  1856. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  EcUnbargh  and  London.  l 

I;>VERY  STUDENT  OF  MUSIC  Bhould  provide  himself  with  a  little 
li  PAMPHLET  on  the  THEORY  of  MUSIC,  containin^^  remarks  on  yarioos  works, 
tables  of  subjects,  &c,  and  recently  printed  for  gratuitous  circulation  by  her  Majest^s 
publishers,  Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  In  its  pages  will  be  ibund  much  valuable 
information.    Address  New  Burlington-street,  London,  W. 

POPULAR  MUSIC— A  GREEN  CATALOGUE,  new  and  enlarged 
Edition,  compiled  espresaly  for  the  use  of  all  teachers  of  music,  containing 
upwards  of  2,000  works  by  Uie  best  composers,  furnished  gratis,  and  postage  free. 
All  applications  must  state  *'  The  Green  Catalogue."    Address  Robert  Cocks  &  Co. 

THE  ORGAN:   its  History  and  Construotion.    By  E.  J.  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  Rimbault.    Profusely  Illustrated,  royal  8to.,  pp.   700,  bound  in 
cloth,  3 Is.  6d. 

**  This  is  the  most  thorough  and  complete  organ-work  ever  published." — Ameriocai 
Paper, 

CLARE'S  PSALMODY,  Sacred  Vooal  Musio,  especiaUy  adapted  for 
Families  and  Schools.--Clare's  Psalmody,  12  parts,  Ss.  each.  This  work  has 
attained  the  rank  of  a  sacred  classic ;  and  contains,  besides  all  the  fayonrite  tunes, 
with  the  words  to  each,  some  original  compositions  worthy  of  the  names  most  distin- 
guished in  Church  music,  together  with  several  admired  sacred  duets,  &c. 

Also,  just  Pttbluhed,  BEALE  &  WRIGHTSON'S  PSALMODY. 

London:  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street,  W.  26 

CLARK'S  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY.— Sffcond  Series, 

HENGSTENBERG'S  CHRISTOLOGY.    Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  aro  now 
ready,  including  which,  the  series,  as  far  as  published,  will  comprise  20  toIs. 
demy  8vo.,  via. — 

Henostensbbo's  Chbiatdlogy  or  the  Old  Testament.    4  vols. 
Ullmann'8  Betobmebs  befobe  the  Retobmation.    2  vols. 
Stieb  on  the  Woeds  of  the  Lobd  Jesus.    S  vols. 
Baumoabten's  Commemtaby  on  the  Acts.    3  vols. 
Keil  on  Joshua.    1  vol.    And  on  Kings  and  Chboniclbb.    2  toIs. 
This  Series  may  sUll  be  had  at  Subscription  prices,  on  a  remittance  of  Five 
Guineas,  direct  or  through  a  Bookseller,  and  each  volume  is  sold  separately  to  Non- 
Subscribers  at  10s.  6d.  (except  Banmgarten,  3  vols.,  27s.) 

Edinburgh :  T.  &.  T.  Clabk.    London  (for  Non-Subscribers  only)  :  Hamilton  &  Co. 

4 

B ENGEL'S  GNOMON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  in  fi7e 
volumes  de&y  Svo.  Subscription  price  3ls.  6d.,  payable  in  advance  (d5s.  free  by 
post).  Translated  by  Rev.  I.  Bandinel,  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher,  &c..  and  carefully  Edited 
with  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  M.A.,  late  University  and  Queen's  Scholar,  T.  C.  D. 

"  The  translation  is  particularly  good,  characterized  by  accuracy  and  strength,  and 
enriched  with  many  valuable  original  notes." — Ckurch  of  England  Monthly  HeSew," 

"Bengel's  Gnomon  is  a  rare  production  of  the  kind — concise,  original,  vigorous,  elo- 
(^ueut,aDd  sprightly :  it  is  an  erudite  i-xpositioo,  delivered  in  a  spirit  of  fervent  Chris- 
tian love ;  it  evinces  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  sacred  text,  and  a  most  profound 
acquaintance  with  its  contents. ' — Dt\  Hengstenberg. 

••  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  work." — Second, 

Each  volume  may  be  had  separately.  Vols.  I.,  111.,  IV.,  and  V.  88.  Gd.  each ;  vol. 
U.  10s.  Cd. 

Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clabk.    London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  5 
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ON  JANUARY  Ist,  1859,  WILL  APPEAB,  No.  L  OP 

"THE    ECLECTIC;" 

A  Monthly  Review  and  Miscellany. 

The  proprietorship  of  the  "Eclectic"  has  been  transferred  to  the  hands  of  a  fev 
Gentlemen  who  stand  foremost  among  the  recognised  representatives  of  FSngiii^ 
Evangelical  Nonconformity. 

It  will  be  their  aim  to  make  the  ''Eclectic"  a  more  rigorons  representatiTe  of 
those  great  principles  in  Theology  and  Politics  with  which  it  has  been  always 
identified.  Great  alterations  will  be  made  In  its  structure.  There  will  be  one  or 
two  critical  reviews  on  the  most  prominent  books  of  the  month.  Political  qaealiaos 
will  be  earnestly  discussed  and  liberal  reforms  advocated.  In  other  respects  the 
structure  of  the  "  Eclectic  "  will  resemble  that  of  the  most  successful  Monthlies.  It 
will  be  a  Miscellany,  and  will  contain  Fiction,  Poetry,  Sketches  of  Eminent  Men,  and 
of  the  social  life  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  and  jottings  by  the  way  firoin  the 
note-books  of  travellers  and  men  of  science. 

A  fuller  prospectus  will  shortiy  be  published. 

The  "  Eclectic"  will  be  increased  in  size  without  alteration  of  price. 

London :  Ward  and  Co.,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

In  Monthly  Numbers,  price  8d. ;  m  Quarterly  Parts,  price  2s. ;  in  yearly  Vohtmes,  dotk^ 
price  Ss.  6d. ;  sent  free  by  post  as  the  Subscribers  may  direct. 

A  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  SERIES  OF 

THE  HOMILIST, 

WILL  COMMENCE  JANUARY  Ist,  1859. 

Seven  annual  volumes  of  The  Homilist  are  now  before  the  world.  The  history  of 
the  work  is  the  history  of  a  growth :  a  growth  not  only  in  public  &vour,  bat  in 
intrinsic  worth.  From  the  beginning  the  circulation  has  been  gradually  increaamg, 
and  letters,  almost  by  every  post,  aver  that  the  merits  of  the  Isit  voliime  are  higher 
than  any  of  its  preaecessors.  It  is  now  rooted  in  one  of  the  best  soils  in^  the 
religious  world,  me  soil  of  unsectarian,  independent,  and  progresnve  thought. 
Ministers  of  all  denominations,  many  of  them  the  first  preachers  of  the  age* 
and  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  heartily  welcome  it  to  their  homes. 
It  is  therefore  our  purpose  to  commence  a  new  sebies  with  the  next  number.  Tlie 
NEW  8EBIE8  wiU  coutaiu,  in  addition  to  the  present  Leading  Bbmily — the  Oenma  cf  tht 
Gospel — Germs  of  Thought — Stars  of  Christendom — and  Literary  Notices,  ^^  two  veeeb 

DEPABTMENTS, 

I.  BIBLICAL  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

This  department  will  nve  an  opportunity  to  our  readers  to  intercommunicate  on 
Biblical  subjects.    It  willbe  open  to  the  freest  suggestions. 

11.  THE  PULPIT  AND  ITS  THREE  HANDMAIDS:— Hi81oey,Scibncb,  Aet. 

This  department  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  illustrate  Biblical  truths,  by  the  fiicts 
of  haman  life,  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  productions  of  genius.  In  this 
branch  of  our  labour  we  hope  to  widen  and  enrich  the  field  of  pulpit  illustratiQQ. 

*^*  Only  a  few  complete  sets  of  the  7  w^,  remain  on  hand.  The  publishers  offer  them, 
for  cash  only,  at  the  K>liowing  prices : — ^vols.  1  to  6«  dOs.,  vols.  1  to  7»  S5c ; 
carriage  fVee.    Separate  volumes,  price  6s.  6d,  each. 

London  :  Wabd  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


To  commenoe  Wednesday,  January  5th,  1859| 

THE  BRITISH  ENSIGN, 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL    FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Price  One  Penny.    Thirty-two  Colnmns. 

"  »BT  TTP  AK  iBirSIOK  POK  Till  NATI0K8." 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  D.D. 


TO  THE  INDEPENDENT  CHURCHES  OF '  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND,  WITH  THEIR  PASTORS,  OFFICE-BEARERS,  AND 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


MmS^  BbBTHBBM,  AMD    FiCTHJttS, 

— ^I  am  ezoeedingly  anzioiu  to  enlist 
your  good  offices  on  behalf  of  an  im- 
portant tmdertaking,  in  which  I  am 
about  to  engage  for  the  public  good. 
The  result  of  much  thousht,  consi- 
derable experience,  and  wide  obser- 
vation, has  been  a  conviction  that 
there  is  need  for  a  Wsbklt  Nswa- 
PAPBB  on  sound  principles,  both  re- 
ligious and  political,  for  the  use  of 
the  Million.  Since  the  abolition  of 
the  Stamp  Duty,  the  Spirit  of  Com- 
merce, both  in  the  Metropolis  and  in 
the  Country,  has  effected  great  things 
in  relation  to  the  Secular  Press ;  but 
the  Church  of  God  appears  to  be  at 
ease,  and  indifferent  to  the  necessi- 
ties  of  the  times,  the  mi^ty  opera- 
tbns  going  on  around  them,  and  the 
solemn  duties  thence  arising.  The 
idea  of  a  Journal  for  the  masses  is 
not  new  to  me.  On  December  1 1th, 
1856,  in  the  Prospectus  of  the  Bni- 
Tisu«  Staniiabd,  I  expressed  myself 
as  follows : — ^  That  mv  views  may 
be  fully  carried  out,  a  cheap  Weekly 
Journal  will  be  required  for  the  Mil- 
lions, on  the  same  principles  and  for 
the  same  objects ;  out  this  is  wholly 
a  thing  of  the  future.** 

Thi^  ''future,**  I  rejoice  to  say, 
has  now  arrived;  and  the  promise 
there  set  forth  will,  in  due  course,  be 
fulfilled.  My  numerous,  attached, 
and  eneigetic  friends  in  all  parts  of 
the  BritSh  Isles, — ^whose  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, social  progress,  and  Christian 
patriotism,  so  promptly  and  gener- 
ously gave  bSng  to  the  BninsH 
Stahdabo,  and  who  have  since  fairly 
established  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  by  commanding  for  tiiat  Jour- 


nal the  first  place  in  the  Class  tc> 
which  it  belongs, — ^have  settled  the 
question  of  '^a  Chei^)  People's  Pa- 
per.** Whatever  good,  tberefore, 
mav  fiow  from  the  project,  the  praise 
will  be  wholly  ana  exclusively  their 
own* 

Let  me  now  explain  certain  mat- 
ters of  importance  touching  the  po- 
sition of  tne  Bbitish  Ebsign,  and 
its  relation  to  the  Bbitish  Sta?;- 

DABD. 

First,  then,  the  contents  of  the 
Ensign  will  not  be  made  up  from 
the  Standabd;  they  will  be  entirely 
original,--Hi8  much  so,  at  least,  as 
anything  of  the  kind  can  be ;  for  of 
necessity  General  N^ws,  Parliamen- 
tary Reports,  Reports  of  Public 
Meetings,  and  much  beside,  are  com- 
mon to  aU  the  Journals.  Apart  from 
its  principles  and  objects,  it  will  have 
notning  in  common  with  the  Bbitisb 
Standabd,  so  that  Subscribers  to 
the  Elder  may  also  become  Subscri- 
bers to  the  Younger  paper. 

Again,  the*  British  Ensign  will 
be  wholly  divested  of  everything 
distinctive  and  peculiar  to  the  Bbi- 
tish .Standabd, — its  long  and  ela- 
borate Leaders,  its  comprehensive 
Discussions,  its  occasional  Contro- 
versies, its  Essays  on  great  subjects, 
its  extended  Literary  Criticiaau,  and 
commanding  Correspondence,  both 
Home  andToreign,  with  much  be- 
sides which  cannot  be  specified.  It 
will,  nevertheless,  have  attributes, 
peculiarities,  and  exellences  of  its 
own  in  harmony  with  its  character 
and  object ;  an^  while,  as  compared 
with  the  Bbituh  Standabd,  it  must 
Necessarily  be  small  and  feeble,  still, 
considerea'abaolutely,  it  wUl  be  an  in- 
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strumeut  capable  of  efli^tinff  bound- 
less good.  It  will  present  the  News 
of  tne  EnsliBb  Enquire  and  of  t|ie 
whole  Earth  in  epitamt)— in  all  n- 
spects  mvltnm  in  parvo^ — ^knowledge 
tne  most  valuable  ooUectcd,  com- 
bined, and  condensed  to  the  utter- 
;nost,  and  sold  at  a  uMTdmum !  It  if 
hoped,  moreover,  tliat,  while  in  no 
respect  fitted  to  be  a  substitute 
for  the  British  Standard,  it  will 
largely  tend  \o  replenish  the  circle  of 
its  Subscribers  by  awakening  a  de- 
sire for  the  manifold  mental  supplitfi 
which  the  B^tish  Stakda^p  will 
continue  to  afibrd. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I 
beg  to  invite  particular  attention,  in- 
asmuch as  it  u  viial  to  the  enterpriie. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  not 
a  single  Subscriber  to  the  Bbitihu 
Stakdard  should  give  up  that  ])aper 
for  the  British  Evsign.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  proper  frankly  to  apprise 
our  friends  that,  were  this  exten- 
sively to  take  place,  it  wouki  peril 
both,  teeing  that  the  former,  in  un- 
diminished strength,  is  indispeniiable 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  latter. 
The  British  Standard  must  very 
mainly  bear  tlie  whole  of  tlie  heavy 
burdens  of  the  Establishment, — 
Rent,  Taxes,  the  Editorial  Stafi; 
the  Publishing-office,  Advertiaing 
Agency,  Reporting,  Correspondence, 
and  all  the  other  ever-recurring  ex- 
jumscs.  Without  exemption  from 
these,  or  most  material  aid,  it  were 
impossible  to  publish  such  a  ntifer 
for  the  trifle  of  one  penny.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  even  with  these  paramount 
advantages,  derived  from  union  with 
the  British  Standard,  it  could  not 
be  carri(ul  on  without  a  very  large 
Advertising  connection,  which,  — 
from. the  inuncnse  circulation  which 
is  oonfidcntly  anticipated, — it  is  hoped 
to  form.  Advertisement  is  the  sole 
}ind  only  source  of  support  to  such 
an  undertaking,  and  Advertisements 
must  mainly  depend  on  Circulation. 
A  moiaent's  reflection  will  show  that 
no  more  sale,  however  great,  can  pos- 
sibly bear  the  heavy  and  incessant 
expenaea  entailed.  Let  the  thing  be 
analysed.  Allowing  about  a  half* 
penny  for  the  paper  of  each  copy, 
»Uid  about  a  farthing  to  the  news- 
vendor,  only  one  more  farthing  re- 
mains for  the  manifold  outlay  already 
specified,  for  rent,  taxes,  editing, 
fiubJishiDg,  colWctmg  advc¥tv94e^lftnt<^ 


taking  up  aoooanta,  bad  debts,  re- 
porting, correspondence,  setting  up 
t^e  tjpei  a^d  wpi^uog  oflf  the  chyles. 
?es,  for  al)  ^his  there  rtmiiqa  jnst 
OHE    r  arthing  !      Apart  from  the 
aid  of  the  British  S1t4hpaiii>i  there- 
fore, it  will  be  seen  that  the  attempt 
to  Qfltabtiih  tk#  British  Ensign  would 
be  a  most  forlorn  hope !     It  may  be 
proper  to  itata  that  even  the  fonr- 
penny  papers,  were  it  not  for  their 
advortisementa,  could   not  cxbt  a 
week,  or  a  day !    As  it  is,  their  out- 
lay is  so  great  that,  with  one  or  twn 
exceptions,  it  is  qiptp  as  lauch  v 
they  csA  do  fo  keep  going.    Not  a 
few  %so  constant^  on  the  brink  of 
danger.     Of  all  property,  that  of  the  * 
Newspaper   is  the  most  uncertain 
and  haaardoos. 

THE  FERIOOICAL  FHESS. 

Let  me  now  detail  the  object  and 
the  character  of  the  British  Ensign. 
A    mighty   procesa  of  intelleotusl 
awakening    is    going    fbrward    in 
the     lan^     which     demands     the 
attention  of  everv  man  who  loves 
his    country.      The    reality    is   far 
beyond  the  appearance.     J^he  true 
character    of    the    movedaent,    in- 
deed, is  not  generally  understood. 
The   spring   of  the   whole    lies    in 
the   knowledge   of  letters,  a  thin*!: 
of  ea.sy  acquisition,  but  which,  once 
acquired,    constitutes    a    power   tc» 
whoso  operation   no  limits   can  be 
assigned.    The  schools  of  tho  coun- 
try have  mainly  to  do  with  its  chil- 
dren and  its  youth ;  and  they  can 
do  but  little  in  the  way  of  education 
proper.     It  is  only  when  the  school 
ceases  that  the  real  work  of  eduea- 
tion  begins.     Then  the  Authorship 
of  the  land  comes  on,  and  the  Printer 
makes  his  appearance.     The  Fress 
is  a  blind,  but  stupendous  power, 
alike  mighty  for  evil  or  for  good. 
It   is   prepared   equally    to    minis- 
ter to  the  kingdom  of  darkness  or 
the  kingdom  of  light.     Eitiier  has 
but  to  call,  and  immediately  it  an- 
swers.   The  General  Press  oi  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  amount 
of  its  creations,  moves  in  compara- 
tive seclusion.     Its  productions  are 
laid  u|»  hi  store  for  the  more  opulwt 
and  the  middle  classes,  where,  to  a 
great  extent,  thev  are  lost  to  the 
millions.     The  I^riodical  Press, — 
and  more  especially  the  Kewspaper, 
--<M\  the  contrary,  may  be  liKened 
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Lo  A  beacon  fire  on  a  mountain  top, 
coiiuQaudiDg  the  attention  of  t^e 
jmrroundlng  country.  Ito  produc- 
tiona  are  obtruded  on  the  public 
notice  at  every  turn ;  they  meet  ihfi 
eye  at  tlic  comer  of  every  street,  and 
in  all  the  chief  places  of  concourse. 
They  are  the  sole  reading  of  the 
matij}  of  the  British  People.  The 
Journal  ia  the  recorder  of  current 
events,  the  historian  of  the  passing 
hour.  It  approves  or  censures  oa- 
binets  and  senates;  and  criticiseiB 
the  conduct  of  crowned  heads,  hold- 
ing them  up  to  honour  or  to  infamy  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  It  propounds' 
political  doctrines,  defending,  en- 
forcing, and  applying  them,  with  a 
fearlessness  which  nothing  can  in« 
timidatp,  and  a  zeal  which  nothing 
can  subdue.  It  in  the  great  moral 
and  [Militical  Magistracy  of  the  age, 
arljudlcating  between  factions  and 
pnrtie^  individuals  and  sovereignties, 
rifuthing  is)  above,  nothing  beneath 
its  notice.  It  is  in  a  sense  ubiqui- 
tous, omniscient,  <)miiii>otcnt ! 

THE  TEXXY  PRINCIPLE. 

The  Penny  Post  is  the  embodi- 
ment and  the  development  of  a  great 
principle,  which  has  a  most  vital 
bearing  on  the  Newspaper  Press 
and  tlLC  political  education  of  the 
<xMintry.  That  most  eventful  mea- 
sure liu8  placiMl  the  pnvilege  of  cor- 
re.spon<iencc,  and,  tnrough  that,  of 
intolioctiiul  contact,  within  the  easy 
reach  of  the  entire  populaticm.  The 
prJudcAt  i>eer  and  the  humblest 
peH!>aTit  are,  in  tliis  raspcct,  quite  on 
a  level.  For  the  trifle  of  one  penny 
a  hn-ge  lettiT  may  be  conveyed  from 
«lohu  O'Groat's  to  the  Land's  Knd. 
The  result  uf  this  bencfici'ut  measure 
haK  bi'cu  to  increase  tlic  intercourse 
of  tlie  British  people  to  a  lievcnibld 
degree ;  and  it  has  not  yet  reached 
iL^  boundary.  To  confmc  our  ob- 
K'jrviitions  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, it  cleai-ly  l(x>ks  forward  to  the 
Iteiiod  when  every  subject  of  the 
British  Crown  will  possess  the  power 
of  writing,  and,  as  circumstances  may 
i-equire,  exert  it,  through  the  Penny 
Po.^'t.  That  glorious  day  is  as  sure 
t.u  appear  as  to-morrow's  fun  !  The 
grand  prin<Mp1c  here  set  forth  is  one 
of  universal  application,  and  above 
all  thingx  it  applies  to  the  Newspaper. 
Already  it  has  received  a  truly  noble 
exemplicationin  the  admirable  Daily 


Penny  JVpent  which  h^ye  lately 
i^prung  into  oxisitmoa  both  m  W^ 
Metropolis  and  in  thePh>vincei»  ]Ln 
the  Metropolis  the  circulation  of 
these  Journals  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  Fourpenny  Daily  Papers,  which, 
however,  have  sufl^red  ibut  littie 
from  them,  ao  that  the  incre^^e  is 
merely  so  much  dear  gain  t<>  the 
cause  of  human  prpgressp  Tb^ 
inference  is,  th^t  the  number  of 
Newppaper  readers  is  more  tl^in 
doubled  I  This  is  g  great  fi^et*  whujli 
neither  the  sta|;e8man  nor  the  m triot 
can  afford  to  overlopk,  and  wmch  it 
behoves  the  Church  of  God  well  to 
consider. 

EXTENSION  OF  SUFFRAGE. 

The  present  must  be  viewed  In  its 
i*elation  to  the  future.  The  cry  of 
the  day, — not  loud,  but  4eep  amf  in- 
creasing,— is  for  an  extension  of  the 
suiFrugo,  and  the  demand  will  pro- 
bably be  successful ;  and  if  it  should, 
I  sue  no  particular  rcasonto  fear  the 
consequences.  There  is  no  ground 
whatever,  I  think,  for  serjous 
apprehensions  as  to  the  Country, 
whatever  may  be  the  cflect  on  the 
btate  of  parties.  But  still,  we  must 
beware  of  false  confidence,  and  use 
pi*oper  means  to  secure  proper  ei^ds. 
Whethitr  the  suffrage  be  viewed  as 
a  trust  or  as  a  property,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  its  possessor  shotild  ^^ye 
such  regard  to  his  Country's  in- 
terests as  intelligently  ^H  uprightly 
to  exercise  it.  The  great  body  of 
those  who  now  denumd  the  exten- 
sion,— as  well  a^  multitudes  of  those 
who  an;  now  enfranchised, — have 
much  if  not  every tlung  to  le^rn 
toiK^hiug  the  general  poHtics  of  the 
nation  and  the  duties  of  an  electpr. 
But  the  mental,  there  is  l'easo^  to 
fear,  is  not  so  ^reat  4S  the  moral  de- 
ficiency. Political  Integrity,  the  very 
soul  of  safety  for  the  State,  is  in 
many  places  at  a  very  ]fiyt  e{>b. 
Even  where  bribery  i$  not  pracfjaed, 
lovu  of  country  is  anjrthing  bulj  the 
impelling  motive  and  the  ruling  p^- 
slon.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first 
importance  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism  among  the  people.  To 
promote  Ih.is  is  the  highest  service 
that  can  be  performed  to  the  Pub-  , 
lie.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  up- 
right and  patriotic  governments  till 
we  have  upright  and  patriotic  senates ; 
and  those  can  only  be  created  by 
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upriuhl  and  pairiotic  (4eci4irs.  A 
peofSe  advanced  to  such  u  state  would 
make  its  moral  power  felt  in  a  thou- 
stand  ways,  and  erery  moment.  This 
cenend  augmentation  of  sense  and 
right  principle  would  5cnd  forth 
against  all  arrangements  and  inyc- 
terate  or  more  modefu  usages— of 
the  nature  of  invidious  exclusion, 
arbitrary  repression,  and  the  debase- 
ment of  great  public  interests  into  a 
f ietestable  private  traffic, — an  energy 
'which  could  no  more  Vhh  r<>sisted  than 
the  power  of  the  snii,  when  he  ad- 
vunci.*y  ill  the.  siinng  to  annihilate  the 
n-lics  and  vestiges  t»f  the  winter. 
This  ])lastic  intiuence  would  mo«lify 
tiie  institutions  gf  the  National  com- 
nmnity  to  a  state  adapteil  to  secure 
All  popular  rights,  and  to  convey  the 
genuine  collective  opinion  to  bear 
directly  on  the  counsel  and  transac- 
tion or  national  concerns.  That  opi- 
nion would  have  a  weight  which  could 
not  be  set  at  defiance,  and  an  unper- 
vertible  fidelity  of  manifestation 
which  would  leave  no  possibility  of 
affecting  to  take  any  other  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  mind. 

POLITICAL  JUSTICE. 

A  reign  of  jiolitit^  justice  must 
rx)me,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
however  humble,  to  promote  it.  It 
may  yet  be  far,  very  far  ofii  but  every 
day  brings  it  nearer.  The  question 
of  the  sufi'rage  will  never  be  set  at 
rest  till  justice  be  done.  £ach  suc- 
cessive step  in  advance  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  season  of  tranquillity, 
but,  like  the  receding  tide,  the  agita- 
tion will  certainly  return  in  its  sea- 
son. Pecfinisrjr  qualification  for  Re- 
presentatives IS  now  at  an  end,  and 
pecuniary  (][ualification  for  Electors 
cannot  be  maintained  for  ever.  Truth 
and  justice  must  triumph.  If  it  be 
no  longer  considered  necessary  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  how  much 
less  to  the  Hustings !  Man  is  greater 
thou  money !  His  mind  is  of  more 
account  than  his  pocket.  His  supe- 
riority must  be  conceded ;  Manhood 
Suflfrage  alone  can  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  political  justice.  Every 
measure  short  of  this  will  be  but 
temporary.  Why  afraifl  to  do  what 
'  is  right  ?  The  mind  of  the  millions 
once  thoroughly  replenished  with 
Divine  knowledge,  -snd  properly 
rraioed  in  the  school  of  Chnstian 


Itnlitictf,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
dreaded,  but  everything  to  be  hoped, 
from  such  a  sunraffe.  ETangeliac 
the  land,  and  all  will  be  well ;  yon 
may  then  enfiranchise  every  man  of 
twentv-one  years  of  age.  "Aiis  great 
act  of  justice  will  impart  to  our  Con- 
stitution of  Sovereign,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  a  vitality,  a  cohesion,  and 
a  stren^h  wholly  faiconceivable ! 
Justice  is  security  to  the  Crown; 
Justice  is  reverence  for  the  Nobility; 
Justice  is  peaco  to  the  Country,  ha- 
«>4iuse  it  is  satisfaction  to  the  People; 
Justice  is  repose  to  the  Goveniment; 
*  .fustics  is  })ea(*o  uml  concord,  sCrength 
and  gloiy,  to  the  nation !  But  I  must 
descend  to  particulars. 

I.  Gbnxkal  Poi.itii's. 

The  nolitics  of  the  Butuu  £x- 
sioK  wul  liear  no  party  impress. 
It  will  swear  by  nothing  bnt  the 
Constitution,  and  give  support  to 
every  Government  In  proportion  to 
its  integrity,  patriotism,  and  general 
excellence.  Its  politics  will  l^  those 
of  tiie  Bible  as  seen  through  the 
medium  of  the  Constitution.  Its 
loyalty  will  be  intense ;  but  it  will 
be  the  loyalty  of  truth  and  justice 
of  Locke  and  of  Hampden,  of  Syd- 
ney and  of  Busscll.  Next  to  the 
Sovereign  it  will  respect  and  revere 
the  Aristocracy  as  a  valuable  Estate. 
It  will  emphatically  teach  however, 
that  both  tne  Crown  and  tbe  Nobi- 
lity are  artificial  institutions,  exist- 
ing for  the  peopfe,  not  the  people 
for  them,  and  all  for  the  great 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
It  will  teach,  that  true  politics, 
like  true  religion,  are  -after  all, 
and  in  spite  of  Statecraft,  a  very 
Him]>le  afiroir — an  afiair  with  regani 
to  which  every  man  of  sound  miml 
and  moderate  intelligence  is  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion.  In  reli^on, 
in  medicine,  in  law,' and  in  pobtic«, 
mystery  has  too  long  prevailed.  It 
is  time  that  light  would  be  let  in 
ui>on  them,  that  darkness  may  be 
dissipated,  and  that  plain  honesty  and 
common-sense  may,  at  length,  liave  a 
turn.  Truth,  justice,  and  probity 
disdain  an  alliance  with  Statecraft, 
and  all  sorts  of  hoodwinking  and  po- 
litical jugglery. 

II.  Religious  Papebs. 
With  respect  to  Religion    it    is 

proper  to  state,  that  tl^  Bbitisr 
Emsiott  will  be  a  thorotigh  Nevs- 
paper  tM  the  futttnt  sense  of  the  term  : 
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thM  tl  will  uuljr  ha  i^ligiou*  in  Uie 
seote  in  whicli  every  .mui  ouaht  to 
be  reli^ouK.  ■  Tii^  religion  of  such 
■i  man  ii  Ion  in  bin  mouth  than  in 
hi»  actions  and  general  deport- 
ment. It  vill  be  a  thing  of  accds 
rather  than  of  words.  Deeds,  at  least, 
will  be  the  rule,  words  the  excep- 
tion. Religion  will  appear  in  the 
EnsiOH,  not  an  a  thing  of  naked  ab- 
straction or  didactk  tnstrucUon,  but 
OS  a  principle,  an  euence,  pervading 
and  giviiw  character  to  evcrj^ing. 
There  wiU  be  no  religious  cssajSi 
no  religious  oontrorersv;  no  direct 
teaching  of  religion.  Thiit  is  not 
Its  province.  The  difierence  be- 
tween the  EnsioN  and  a  KcUgious 
Paffer,  strictly  so  called, — the  p^>er 
after  die  American  piitteni, —  will 
just  be  the  difierence  between  a 
Christian  man  and  a  Christian 
minister;  both  are  required  to  ex- 
anpUfy  religion,  but  only  the  latter 
is  set  apart  to  teach  it.  The  Divine 
authontj  will  be  reco^»ed  us  in 
everythmg  supremo.  The  Divine 
law  will  be  set  forth  as  thr  sole  and 
unalterable  rule  of  action,  alike  for 
individuals  and  bodies,  nations  and 
empires.  The  Divine  government, 
*  under  the  desi^atiou  of  Providence, 
will,  in  all  thiiige,  be  devoutly  ac- 
knowledged and  habitually  assumed. 
The  advancement  of  the  Divin  e  glory, 
through  the  obedienpc  of  the  Divine 
law,  will  be  uniformly  set  forth  aa 
the  grand  end  of  stperate  and  social 
existence.  Thus  the  Bkttish  Ej»- 
si<iN  will  be  simply,  as  a  paper,  the 
rnunterpart  of  a  rclieious  citizen  i 
Huch  citizens,  as  in  due  season,  all 
iiiankind  will  become;  and  such  pa- 
pers as  will  be  all  the  Journals  of  the 
World. 

IIL  Failiahbnt. 
'Hie  ])roeec<IIngs  of  Farlianient 
will  be  (.'arefully  watched,  and  tls 
doing;  correctly  recorded.  The  de- 
hoten  will  be  condoniicd,  and  the 
•-hiefipceches  on  all  great  occaiioni, 
^iven  more  at  length;  onil,  when  nc- 
re^sury,  the  points  which  come  up 
will  fonii  the  subject  of  Lenders. 

■  IV.  HoMK  Nbws. 
Ererythin^  interesting,  useful,  or 
important,  wdl  be  condensed,  puri- 
fied, and  rendered  fit  for  the  domea- 
tic  circle.  It  will  be  a  speoal  object 
to  cram  into  its  columns  as  much 
useflil  and  interesting  intelligence 
iis  ]>oasible. 


V.    FuBiuuM  Nkwr. 

Foreign  News  will  be  carefully 

selected,    and    special    prominence 

E'  iven  to  all  matters  bearing  on 
borty  and  progress,  and  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  nationa- 

VI.  CoiAisiAi.  News. 

Colonial  News  will  be  diligontljr 
collected  from  every  available  source. 
The  state  of  the  several  Depen- 
dencies will  trom  time  to  time  be  in- 
dicated, especially  as  affecting  the 
prospects  of  Emigrants. 

VTI.  FbiLAKTuaoFi'. 

Philanthropy,  in  all  its  branuheii, 
elements,  and  aapecto,  will  oecupra 
foremost  place  in  the  BuTisu  En- 
siON ;  and  hence  Christian  IdSMLons, 
both  Home  and  Foreign,  'together 
with  societies  and  institution!  of 
eveiT  sort  adapted  to  ameliorate  the 
coniOlion  of  the  human  r^«^  will  be  ' 
viewed  with  fecial  favour.  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  .greatest 
fact  in  our  world,  little  as  tha( 
wurld'K  Wise  Uea  think  of  it !  Bm 
Church  is  the  grand  central  soucty, 
with  r«pcct  to  which  every  move- 
ment of  Nations  and  Empires  ia  to 
be  riewed,  since  all  things  exist  for 
it,  and,  by  the  controul  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  infinite  power,  ore 
working  uonstantly,  mightily,  and 
gloriously  towards  its  advaticemenl. 
As  sure  as  the  sun,  in  oar  system, 
is  the  source  of  light,  life,  and  hap- 
piness to  oil  the  pliUKts  thiat  revolvfl 
around  him,  so  si^rc  is  Jesus  Christ 
the  lijcht  of  the  world,  the  life  of 
of  all  human  hap* 
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liveliest  interest  in  whatever  apper- 
tains to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  particniar 
secdou  of^the  one  Church  by  which 
it  may  be  carrie<l  on.  It  will  imam 
nothiig  iif  CJtweh  or  Dittenl,  tret 
or  parti/,  at  such;  it  will  recognise 
nothing  but  the  One  Great  Protes- 
tant kvongelical  Community  hold- 
ing the  Doctrines  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  as  set  forth  in  the  ^Vostmin- 
stei-  Standanls  and  the  Artickw 
of  the  L'hurch  of  Eugland.  Theo- 
Icfical  Schools  and  Cdlegea,  Aimi- 
versories  of  Missiunaiy  Sooietios, 
and  all  great  htove'nieats  at  haste, 
bearii^  on  the  subject  of  the  Worid'a 
Rwneratioa,  wifl,  thcrafora,  meet 
with  cordial  sympathy,  and  rce^ve 
tho  best  siqiport  the  Heitwh  £k- 
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VIII.  ftl(W«^A*TI9M. 

TUe  grand  pfinciples  o^  ProteSt- 
aiiilsm,  tK6  iupremiicy  of  tbe  Sacred , 
Scripitures,  ana  the  Kight  of  Private 
Judgment,  "vfrill  be  heM  sacred,  and 
defended  to  tbe  utteriiio^t  Against 
aU  opposers.  The  spirit  of  a  selfish 
bigotiy,  bo"^evef,  will  be  utterly  ab- 
jured a6d  ^verjr^bei'e  denoiiiiced. 
Tbfe  BErflSH  EMdlGN  Will  c6ntend 
for  perfect  religious  liberty-  to  every 
MnuOi  beiiig  Tmos6  teliglous  tenets 
and  ritual  obd^rvAiices  do  nOt  ihter- 
fere  witH  tbe  laWS  Of  the  country 
or.  coihbroimsfe  the  Interest  of  So- 
ciety. ropQtj  iri  eVery  stage  of  its 
development,  Whferever  it  may  ^p- 
Jear,  wiU  find  in  the  BitifisH  En- 
sign a  most  uncomprfimisiiig  adver- 
sary !    "Sto  t*BACB  With  IIoMe  ! 

"touchliig  the  subject  of  Educit- 
flon,  iSfr  BAiTiSH  EnsIgw  Will  advo- 
<Jftt0  no  particulttt  theory.  It  will 
teftte  evert  mitn  to  be  satisfied  ill  his 
o4«4i  ttlmtt  ai  ^o  Voluntaryism  and 
StAt^-  Gtants.  Pof  on^  greaf  princi- 
trte  6iil)r  Will  it  ^trennotisly  contend, 
Chit  Sicred  Scriptui'es  are  the  only 
f^ftttidatiotl  of  r^at  Educatioti.  That 
ilone  is  edtication  Which  applies  the 
ttedicihe  of  Heatfen  to  the  maladieS 
nt  e^h,'  tfevfeaJing  the  love  of  God 
ta  h  lost  Wm-ld,  thus  slaying  the 
etrtiiity  of  thfe  human  heart,  bringing 
ttl^  arfeattire  to  lov€!  the  Creator,  and 
t6  keep  His  commandments.  That  is 
Edudtftioh!  The  Sunday  Sthoal, 
th^fefbf^  M  the  estimation  of  thii 
Bftti-rtH  ENftroN,  is  the  hope  of  the 
Wm-ld,  Arid  that  institution,  accord- 
hi^ly,  it  Will  tieW  with  an  aflbcti^irt 
duite  patertial,  and  do  everything  in 
fts  power  to  Uphold,  extend,  and 
bohour  it. 

* 

Xj  Law  CottJkTS. 

86  fat  Ab  cAses  turn  up  in  the 
Cottrtd  oalculattid  to  interest  or  in- 
stti'ucit,  they  will  be  set  forth  in  a 
fhfm  ittWe  <«•  leM  abridged,  according 
tft  eitcutnstatices.  Utility*  however, 
will  be  in  this,  as  in  ^^erything  else, 
ififedtily  cdtisulted.  MUch  that  occurs 
thei^  is  Wholly  unfit  fbf  the  fireside 
<if  A  Well-ordei^  fkn|ily,  and  its  pub- 
li^atfbit  is  att  evil  -greatly  to  be  de- 
plored. Th^  most  excoptiotmhle 
banee  Afe  generally  thos^  most  oare- 
l\illy  Selected  by  the  Sunday  Press, 
■hd  hence  the  deplorable  eflbcts 
which  it  produces  over  all  the  land. 


XI.  FotiCB  Cotrtt9. 

The  businei*  of  these  courts  vrll 
be  regarded  n6  flirther  than  tl  -'y 
inky  occasionally  minister  to  tbe  in- 
struction of  individuals  and  familK"*. 
Much  of  the  business  brought  f  r- 
Ward  in  them  13  such  as  necessarily 
tetids  to  pollute  the  public  mird. 
Such  matters  ought  to  have  no  pL^.*'* 
in  A  Family  NeWspapef. 

Xn.    X&ADB  JkKD   CciMUXttCM. 

TttA&  Aiid  c^iBiiiiQ'oe  will  be  Af^ 
tefided  to  so  fAf  As  the  object  of  th« 
Journal  And  tile  interests  of  the  pub- 
H(i  ard  supposed  to  req[tdi^. 

Such^  BubstantiAlly,  1  tlulik,  oujht 
to  bd  A  iTefir^papet'  fbf  the  IRI  iUi<  n. 
Sue^  to  the  best  of  tny  sbility,  f 
will  endeavoHt  to  make  the  British 
ENStsit ;  And  if  it  shall  be  honoure<l 
With  A  circnlation  sueh  as  I  confi- 
dently anticipate  it  may  leave  A  b)t»?«- 
ing  behitni  it  for  Which  the  Ohurrh  of 
God  will  have  reason  to  rejoice. 

EVILS  OF  THE  JOIXT  SYS- 
TEM OF  NKWSPAi'tt; 
READING. 

The  visit  of  a  wise  and  good  roin 
to  A  family  is  valuable,  and  by  judi- 
eious  people  much  prized;  but  a 
visit  m)m  tbe  best  will  exert  only  a 
small  Influence  compared  with  a  r»'«i- 
dence.  My  earnest  desire  is  to  oIh. 
tain  A  lodgment,  apd  become  an  in- 
mate in  the  HomfS  of  the  Millions — 
to  be  received  as  a  friend,  a  teachT. 
and  A  guide.  The  joint  svstom  ff 
Newspaper  reading  is  a  vast  impror^- 
ment  upon  nothing  at  all,  but  *ti]^ 
it  is  far  from  satls<actf)ry.  T.ik.'r 
the  case  of  five  individuals  unilinir  t*^ 
Subscribe  •  for  A  fivepenny  pajvr. 
Number  one  is  busy, or ab!»cnt,  whtn 
it  arrives,  and  to-mornnr  it  mu^i 
pass  on  to  number  two,  and  m> 
to  the  others,  who  may,  or  msiy  m^i, 
be  able  even  cursorily  to  ^Imico  1: 
it^ — for  reading  is  out  of  the  qut*- 
tion.  Now  this  state  of  thing!«  ex 
never  work  out  a  satisfactory  r».*5ui: 
The  wonder  is  that  numlvors  1*.: 
endure  it.  At  most,,  hanily  ait« 
but  the  head  of  tbe  I'aiyily  iJi'i 
lay  hold  of  it,  and  even  ho  I  o 
rarely  sufficielit  time  to  pii  fi.  1, 
through  it.  He  cm  do  little  m  :>• 
than  fkim  It:  but  sktrmi::":  i'--. 
Tf'Vpr  secure  the  l>f»n.fit''  It  i«  '?•  - 
signed  to  confer,  and  which  oucK*  :.' 
result  from  it.  It  is,  il»crpJ«»r»%  'r.- 
finitely  better  that,  ti»  in  thr*  Tnl:  -. 
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States,  «vety  house  sliould  bA^e  iH 
own  pApef.  noir^ver  limited  nuy  be 
its  dnnensions.  Thefe  it  Ikn  fbe 
wbole  week,  tehdy  to  t^ftU  tt«  tale 
&nd  impart  its  lesdotiB  to  all,  male 
a^d  female,  old  and  Toung,  b  turn. 
K'or  is  thifi  all;  there  is  tben  an 
end  to  tbe  daily  trouble  of  banding 
it  f)rotQ  one  to  Anotber,  whicb  in  many 
teases,  because  of  distanefe,  iK  very 
considerable,  and  a  mund  of  great 
dissatisfUctioti,  oflentlmes  leading  to 
tbe  giving  up  of  ibe  patyef  altogetbef  ■ 
Kven  in  tbe  towns  itii  ihe  dties  tbe 
difficulty  is  great ;  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts it  is  all  but  insuperable.  All 
tbiB  tfDuble  is  at  once  obviated  by 
ev^ry  flunlly  baritag  its  own  paper. 

IKTRLLECTtJAL  CULTURE 
AND  IT8  ADVANTAGES. 

Tbe  Family  Newi^aper,  as  a  meani 
of  mental  culttire  m  a  household, 
can  bal^y  btf  orcrestimated.    With 
its  "line  upon  line,  bete  a  little  and 
there  a  little,*'  it  is  doing  mbri  than 
all  othet  forces  combing  to  arouse 
and  to  sbaipen  tbe  Intellect  of  the 
Empire.    Nothing,  apart  from  reli-* 
gious  instruction,  is  so  calculated  to 
Btimulate  thought  jpid  Inrigorate  tbe 
mental  faculties  and  moral  powers. 
The  Bamslt  Enrsioir,  small  although 
it  is  compared  with  the   Buitislt 
StAfrDAki],  would  constitute  a  num- 
ber of  tt)ltimes  of  the  type  and  size 
of  the  circulating  library.   Were  the 
eiitire  issue  of  the   jcir  to  come 
forth  periodically  in  such  Volumes, 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  cost, — (^w 
could  command  the  time  and  the 
patience   necessafy  to   read   them. 
But  coming  fbrth  every  serenth  day, 
and  lying  on  the  table  all  the  week 
long,  even  the  busiest  may  without 
difficulty  effect  apcrusal.  The  mani- 
fbld  remits  of  this  cannot  be  seen  at 
once,  but  they  are  not  tbe  less  real. 
Take  a  household  enjoying  fbr  its 
own  use  a  goe)d  weeklt  Newspaper, 
and   take  a  housebola   having   no 
Newspaper  at  itll.  and  let  them  be 
compared  at  the  close  of  seven  years, 
and  the  prodigious  diiference  will 
immediately   be    apparent      How 
stblid,  how  ignorant,  how  apathetic 
the  one;  how  utterly  void  of  the 
qualides  necessary  to  rational  inter- 
courss   and    hign    companionship! 
How  ftiH   of  intellectual  vivacity, 
usefttl    kncrwfedgtp,     eooversational 
power,  Uieti  address,  and  grace,  the 


pther!  Hiis  diffbtence  Will  be  found 
to  extend  to  every  relation  of  lif* 
and  everv  portion  6t  tbe  faihily,  the 
madter.  the  servant,  the  husband,  the 
wilb,  tne  parent,  and  the  child.  It 
will  be  fbund  that  a  process  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  tbe  highest 
moment  has  been  going  steadily  for- 
ward, the  results  of  which  are  at 
lengtH  indelibly  stamped  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Entire  household.  What 
iA  considered  the  j%culty  of  common- 
sense,  so  inestimable  in  the  atfalrs  df 
lifb,  is  in  a  state  of  high  develop- 
ment Intellectually  consider^,  it 
16  not  isasy  to  say  whloh  predomi- 
nated, the  Ol^innental  or  the  useftd. 
Such  a  family  Will  be  fbund  to  be 
quite  on  a  levd  with  persons  fkr 
higher  in  the  scale  of  society,  in 
manV  cases  greatly  suj)erior  to  them. 
Intellectual  resources  the  mbist  pre- 
cious are  thtlS  obtained*which  mere 
wealth  or  social  station  cannot  im- 
part. Enioyment  pttrel  rational, 
and  ennobling,  is  thus  created,  the 
value  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  and  not  only  so,  the  power 
of  conversation  will  greatly  add  tb 
tbe  influence  and  success  m  lifb  of 
both  the  male  and  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  Whertiver 
they  go  their  superiority  will  be  at 
once  apparent,  felt,  and  '  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  ofltimes  it  will  be  found 
very  materially  to  conduce  even  to 
then*  woridly  interest,  ^orance  h 
always  discreditable.  Cupidity  is 
always  contemptible.  Rnowledffe  is 
power,  culture  is  beauty.  Cnher 
tidngB  being  equal,  the  man  of  supe- 
rior intelligence  will  always  caory 
the  day. 

It  is  allowed  by  all,  of  every  sect 
and  party,  nation  and  empire,  in 
Europe,  who  have  visited  the  Uxdted 
States,  that  the  mass  df  their  people, 
iti  point  of  intelligence,  far  surpass 
those  of  every  otner  country,  not 
excepting  even  Great  Britidn  itself. 
There  is  the  same  unanimity  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  singular  superiority. 
.  The  Common  School  and  the  Ne#6- 
j^aper  furnish  at  once  the  reqtiired 
explanation.  Every  citizen,  even 
the  humblest,  huiy  be  said  to  possess 
his  Newspaper ;  and  multitudes  take 
in  seyera!.  The  power  of  the.Br<>ad 
Sheet  is  there  developed  to  the 
uttermost.  In  point  or  price,  cha- 
ractei*,  and  issue,  ita  adaptation  ap- 
proaches to  perfection.     We  may 
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cite  the  case  of  the  Nsw  Yobk 
Tbibunk, — with  which  we  regularly 
exchange  the  Bbitish^  Stamj>abi> 
— OS  supplying  a  splendid  example : 
that  paper  has  a  dailj,  a  bi-weeldjr, 
and  a  weekly  issue,  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  two  uijndbkd  thou- 
sand COPIES !  This  leaves  even  the 
most  favoured  of  the  European  Jour- 
nals at  an  immeasurable  distance. 
It  is  important  to  know  by  what 
meiuis  this  immense  issue  has  been 
created  and  is  sustained.  Xo  mis- 
take could  be  greater  than  to  sup- 
\HiiHi  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  wide- 
spread. Vigorous,  and  expensive 
ugoucy.  ^c  truth  is,  the  Tbibune 
<^flicc  seems  to  have  but  little,  di- 
rectly, to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
glory  of  the  acliievement  is  due  to 
the  people  themselves,  who,  like  the 
.lews  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  *'  have 
a  mmd  to  j¥ork."  They  very  pro- 
perly consider  the  cause  as  their  own. 
They  feel  that  while  the  Journalist 
opens  the  fountain  of  intelligence  it 
is  their  business  to  cut  the  channels 
through  which  the  waters  may  flow. 
The  following  extract  from  the 
Tbibutie  win  serve  to  illustrate  the 
subject : — "  We  appeal  to  those  who 
beheve  that  an  increased  circulation 
of  The  Tbibune  would  conduce  to 
the  political,  intellectual,  and  moral 
well-being  of  the  Republic,  to  aid  us 
In  effecting  such  increase.  As  we 
employ  ito  travelling  solicitors  of  sub^ 
scriptioiiSy  wc  ask  our  present  patrons 
ill  every  locality  to  speak  to  their 
iHiigkbours  atui  friends  in  our  behalf; 
we  shall  gladly  I'cccivo  from  any 
friend  lists  of  those  who  would  re- 
ceive and  read  a  specimen  copy  of 
ouii  of  our  editions,  and  sluill  be  par- 
ticularly gratefid  to  those  who  may 
send  lis  such  names  from  post-offices 
at  which  we  have  now  no  8ubscribei"s. 
"Whatever  additions  may  thus  be 
made  to  our  circulation  shall  be 
paralleled  by  increased  efforts  and 
expenditures  to  make  our  issues 
more  valuable  and  useful  than  they 
have  hitherto  been.'* 

This  i.s,  beyond  doubl,  the  true 
theory  of  Newspaper  circulation,  and 
the  only  sure  source  of  great  and 
jK^nuanent  success.  It  was  thus 
that  our  generous  friends,  two  years 
0^0,  gave  an  instant  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  vigorous  existence  to  the 
Bbitisu  Standabd  :  £2,000  or 
X3,000  f<pent  in  agency  to  obtain 


subscribers  would  probably  have 
fallen  far  short  of  toe  number  thus 
gratuitously  realiaed  in  one  month 
by  the  prompt  and  aealooa  efibrts  of 
our  noble-hearted  patrons. 

It  is  but  just  to  saj  that,  in  this 
pruseworthy  feature  of  enlightened 
citizenship,  our  Canadian  brethren  are 
already  nyalliug  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Brown,  late  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary 
enterprise,  great  intellectual  power, 
and  public  spirit,  presents  the  exact 
counterpart  'of  Mr.  Horace  Grrcelyt 
of  the  >i£w  Yobk  Tbibune.  He  is 
proprietor  of  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  Journal  in  Canada,  the 
Globe — with  which  we  also  exchan^ 
the  Bbitisu  Stakdabd- — which  is 
published  daily,  bi-weekly,  and 
weekly.  Few  of  our  readers,  pro- 
bably, were  prepared  for  such  a  de- 
velopment ol  the  Xcwspaper  power 
in  so  young  a  colony,  since  even 
England  herself  with  all  her  wealthy 
numbers,  energy,  and  ambition,  has 
attained  to  nothing  of  this  sort 
The  Globe,  in  an  address  just  issued, 
{>resents  a  veij  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  views  it  entertains  on 
the  subiect,  which  runs  thus : — 

"  FoUowing  the  old  newspaper 
custom  in  Canada,  we  are  generally 
asked  to  send  an*  asent  into  such 
and  such .  a  part  of  the  Province 
where,  with  a  good  word  from  the 
leading  men,  numbers  of  readers  may 
be  had.  It  is  neces^lury  for  us  to 
point  out  that  we  cannot,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  our  business,  pur- 
sue the  old  plan  of  sending  round 
firs^  one  agent  to  get  subscriben^, 
and  tlien  another  to  collect  payment. 
It  was,  perliaps,  necessary  at  one 
time  ill  Canada;  and  when'subscrip- 
tion  lists  were  small,  it  was  practi- 
(rable.  It  is  utterly  impracticable 
now  with'  a  paper  havhig  the  lai^ 
subscription  of  the  Globe,  No  man 
not  too  rich  to  publish  a  newspaper 
at  all,  could  afford  to  lie  out  of  the 
inuncnse  sum  which  is  speedily 
placed  on  our  books  under  tue  cre- 
dit »<ystem.  The  worst  of  it  is  tliat 
this  evil  (constantly  increasei>.  To 
enlarge  the  circulation  iuay  benefit 
the  party  to  which  the  paper  be- 
longs, and  perhaps  advance  the  cause 
of  good  government,  but  it  only  adds 
to  the  dilBculties  of  the  publisher. 
The  credit  system  we  have  reeoloed 
to  qhandon^  and  have  adopted  in  He 
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9i$ai(  one  whieh^  weU  worked  hy 
active^  inieiligetit  friendt  and  agenU, 
U  much  more  acdptahle  both  to  /w6" 
liiker  and  evbecriber — toe  refer  to 
Xhe  dub  syetem.  Two  dollars  a^jear 
18  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  paper 
like  the  Weekly  Qlohe  can  be  sup* 
plied  to  a  single  subscriber;  at  that 
rate,  it  is  as  cheap  as  any  journal  in 
the  world,  be  the  other  wnich  it  mar. 
But  in'  <!oiisideration  of  individuals, 
or  companies  of  indiyidaals,  taking 
the  trouble  <^  forming  chbe^  collect' 
mg  from  their  neirhboure  the  eub' 
scription  money  ana  sending  it  toue^ 
we  make  a  considerable  reduction 
from  the  single  rate,  according  to 
the  number  sent. 

^  The  xlnb  system  may  be  worked 
in  a  yariety  of  ways.  For  example, 
a  young  man,  well  known  and  trust- 
ti,^  may  in  almost  any  ytllage  or 
township  in  Canada,  procure  ten^ 
twentt'fivey  or  eighty  eubicribers  to 
the  ulobe.  The  larger  number  he 
gets,  the  greater  will  be  the  difier- 
'  ence  between  the  single  subscription 
price  and  that  of  his  club.  During 
.  the-  winter  months,  any  ^oun^  man 
may  earn  some  dollars  m  this  way, 
ana  do  himself  good  at  the  same 
time.  Then  again,  a  batch  of  neigh- 
bours reading  the  Olobe  may  join 
together,  pay  up  their  old  subscrip- 
tions, and  commence  a  new  score  oy 
remitting  in  adTance  the  club  pn<^ 
according  to  their  number.  They 
haTe  only  to  choose  one  to  collect 
the  money,  and  send  it  on,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  Affain,  our  friends 
in  the  countiy,  anxious  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause,  may  interest  them* 
selves  in  the  formation  of  dubs; 
they  may  eyen  call  together  the  sub- 
scrioers  to  the  Globe  in  a  village, 
and  arrange  for  a  thorough,  united 
canvass,  u  they  can  ^t  up  twenty- 
five  subscribers,  their  papers  will 
only  cost  1,40  dollars  each  year;  if 
eighty,  only  1,25  dollars.  In  some 
places,  6vLT  friends  have  already  done 
this,  and  with  the  best  results.  We 
put  it  to  those  who  have  been  asking 
U8  to  send  out  apents,  whether  they 
will  not  put  their  own  shotdders  to 
the  wheel  and  give  one  turn  to  the 
Press." 

ANTICIPATED  CIRCULA- 
TION. 

I  now  approach  the  climax  of  this 

address — ciacux«ATioN.     My  kind 

.and  curious  friends  are  incessantly 


asking,  *'  What  circulation  do  you 
expect  ?**  They  should  rather  ask, 
^'  What  cirmdation  do  you  require 
to  sustain  your  undertahing  and  secure 
you  from  ruinous  loss  f^  And  beyond 
that,  they  should  further  aak,  ^Whai 
circulation  is  necessary,  thifdi  you^ 
substantial^  to  realise  your  object, 
ia  make  an  impression  on  the  tmbUc 
mind,  aOd  to  form  a  reasonuMe  and 
satisfactory  contribution  to  the  wel' 
fare  o/ the  nq/Uonf'  These  are  the 
questions  for  wisdom  and  generosity 
to  deal  with.  Grant  me,  then,  only 
what  I  deem  necessary  ^  the  lattef, 
and  there  is  no  fear  as  to  the  former. 
If  the  public  shall  receive  benefit  on 
the  scale  I  desire,  the  expenses  of 
the  enterprise  will  be  satisfactorily 
met|  not  otherwise. 

I  should  say,  then,  with  respect  to 
the  latter  question,  that  the  Bxttisb 
EifsiGN,  fullj|r  to  realise  its  true  and 
patriotic  mission,  ou^t  to  com- 
mand a  weekly  circulation  ofnottless 
than  500,000  copies.  Do  any  of  my 
Iriends  start  P  They  need  not,  ior  there 
ifyeally  no  ground  for  wonder,  since 
there  is  nothing  at  all  extravttraat  in 
the  assumption.  Five  Penny  Pi^ierB, 
of  the  London  Sunday  Press,  xe* 
joice  in  die  united  circiuation  of  the 
same  niunber,  500,000.  Now,  if 
real  utility,  mental,  moral,  and  pa- 
triotic, constitote  the  ground  of  claim 
to  public  patronage,  I  deem  it  no 
presumption  to  assert,  that  the  Bai- 
TisH  Khsigh  will  better  deserve 
5,000,000  than  those  serials  deserve 
500,000.  What  do  they  and  such 
like  really  contain  ?  The  question  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  shall 
be  .answered  by  a  superior  authority 
— ihe  Record  Newspaper,  which  has 
thus  expressed  itself: — 

^^In  the  most  charitable  view  of 
the  case,  we  can  only  regard  these 
serials  as  literarv  nuisances,  work- 
ing an  inconceivable  amount  of  mis- 
chief in  the  country.  What  are  we 
to  Uiink  of  the  moral  effects  ^  papers 
which,  week  after  week,  sending 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  all  over 
the  land,  make  their  columns  the 
regular  vehicle  of  counsel  to  love-- 
sick  boys  and  girls  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  their  engagements  and 
the  proseQutiou  of  their  court- 
ships ;  which  also  act  in  the  capar 
city  of  reli^ouB  oracles  to  persons 
peinplexed  about  texts  of  Scripture 
and  poinia  of  futh — the  said  oracle 
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giting  stieh  toswer^  ai  miffBt  be 
wtBftby  of  1^  Brahmih  or  Mohatn- 
Aiedaii,  While  yet  ostendibly  ackntrw- 
led^nc^  tbe  Diving  anthdrity"  of  the 
Bible  ?  " 

1  earnestly  cdmiilend  these  atraken- 
ing  words  to  my  friends.  Surely,  as 
they  state  the  literal  trutk,  they 
Ottght  to  move  the  heart  of  every 
good  itiatt  to  its  ioVrest  depths,  and 
to  Call  forth  the  uttnost  efioft  pfitc- 
tieabl^  to  8ti{)ply  an  antidote.  ' 

Agaifti  there  i§  another  Jj^hy. 
IWekly,  which  calls  itself  A  •*  Family 
Patoet,"— Krti  \thftt  ground  it  is  diffl- 
cufi  to  conceive, — ^Which  boasts  k 
Weekly  circulatioh  of  800,0001 
Whence  this  unex*tnpled  popti«i 
totity?  Its  literary  cotitetits  cef* 
tainly  supply  no  elite  to  the  mystery. 
It  consists  almost  entii^ly  of  tales. 
The  Number  before  me,  commencing 
With  "  Chapter  OV."  of  a  story,  pre- 
sents A  corititihatiotl  ettendmg  to 
twelve  coluinns!  There  iS  a  coti-» 
tinu^tioh  of  another  tale,  commencing 
With  Chapter  CXVt.,  extending  to 
five  arid  a  half  colutnns!  Ancl»a 
ttiirA  10  three  columtiSi  making  a 
totid  of  hventy  and  a  half  columns  tf 
Jkition!  The  renlaindei*  is  filled  iljp 
with  suitable  Ahd  Interesting  odcfs 
imd  ends;  ahd  this  is  designated  a 
*•  Family  Paper  I "  Pitiable  is  the 
condition  6f  the  fatnily  that  haS  tto 
Other  papei*,  and  tto  better  instructor ! 
It  is  wanting  ill  almost  everything 
that  is  calculated  to  benefit  either 
the  head  or  the  heart.  It  ha.«,  to  be 
Sure,  ft  few  {jool*  woodcuts,  but  to 
these  no  importance  Whatevei*  at- 
taches as  ft  means  of  diffhsin^  know- 
ledge ahd  cultivating  mind.  For 
children,  whether  of  less  or  larger 
growth,  they  may  have  some  charm  ; 
but  to  men,  ea^et  for  knowledge  and 
impi*ovement,  they  are  utterly  worth* 
less ;  such  men  would  infinitely  pre- 
fer to  have  the  space  thus  wasted 
occupied  with  solid  letter-pre^s,  em- 
bodyingf  usefhl  matter.  That  such 
things  should  command  so  extensive 
A  popularity  reflects  anything  but 
credit  otl  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  masses. 

While  I  contend  for  the  propriety 
of  asking  a  circulation  of  500,000,  I 
would  not  be  depressed  -with  one  of 
100,000,  although  I  fear,  from  the 
state  of  the  country,  I  must  put  up 
with  something  less.  But  the  larger 
number  is  quite  within  the  limits  of 


i^asoll  atid  possibility.  The  matter 
redilded  to  figutes  il  ikt  <h)m  for- 
midable. Let  it  be  i^^embered  that 
the  cost  in  only  O5*  Ptx*T  !  L^t 
us,  then,  suppose  10,000  tealon*- 
friends,  thtts  classified  and  arranging 
to  dispose  of  the  annexed  number  oT 
copies : — 

ToIuBt«y  8nh-                       TftAl 
Agents.                      ieribera.                 Copi«*«« 

1,000   lecureeacli        3  •  •  •  •    'J.'>>> 

1,-000  „  •  .  .  .  .    6,«yin 

J»OW  M  •  •  •  *  *    9.(^nt 

i.OW  ,t  13  ♦  .  •  .  12.«J0O 

J,tWl  „  18  ...  .  IS.nno 

1^000  a  M  t  .  .  .  S4,9V» 

1,000        „  go    •  ,  .  •  »),ou» 

1,000  „  36     ...    ,  :*fl.«M>» 

1,000  i;  48     .    J    «    .  «,nrtrt 

1,000  it     '  4li     4    •    A    4  4h.i»i» 
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This  I  submit  itf  a  tery  rational 
calculation.  Out  of  28,000,000,  are 
there  hat  the  handful  of  10,000  a.« 
eager  flt  least  as  myself  to  benefit 
our  comttiOn  country  t  And  if  so, 
lirill  they  withhold  this  hnmble  mea- 
sure of  co-operation?  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  believe  it.  If  this  can  b^ 
done,  Ohght  it  not ?  Is  it  notim- 
peratively  demanded  by  the  interest «« 
of  our  country,  essential  to  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence,  the  salvation  of 
men,  and  the  advancement  of  31e<{- 
Siah's  Kingdom  ?  The  foregoing  estl- 
nikte  rests  on  the  most  rational  foun- 
dations, as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following:  considerations : — ■ 

1st.  The  Bbitish  Ejcsiow  will  bo 
pre-ctninently  ai*VHnr/^J<cmrna/;  and 
are  there  not  to  be  found  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  100.00<» 
Families  who  will  devote  the  trifle  of 
Ohc  Penny  a  week  for  such  a  luxury  ? 

2nd.  Tlie  BftiTisH  Ensiox  spe- 
cially contemplates  the  advancement 
of  tne  interests,  the  elficienry,  and 
the  honour  of  the  mighty  fellowship 
of  British  Electors;  and  is  it  ton 
much  to  expect  the  support  of  onlv 
one  in  ^  100,000  in  1,000,000  ? 

$rd.  The  BWTisit  E:v5tg^  is  v^rT 
mainlv  Instituted  to  exalt  and  ble*-* 
the  i\'orkbig  Cla.^es  of  this  great 
Empire,  who  will  ever  find  hi  it  a 
teac-her  and  a  friend,  ah  upright 
expositor  of  their  dutie<  and  a  fear- 
less advocate  of  their  rights ;  and  is 
it  loo  much  to  hope  that  400.0U0  of 
tlicm  will  form  themselves  irtu 
100,000  groups  of  three  individuaK 
each  contributing  a  weekly  pt'nnr 
to    have   such   a    fountain  of  mn*t 
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I  JETHEO,  A  6nt«m  of  lUf  AgeBtjr 
for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Gospel  among  our 
Home  Popaktioa.  Royal  ISmo.,  pp.  xvi. 
.196.  B/  John  CUmpheix.  Prico  JB'iv^ 
Shillings.    Jackson  and  WaXdnd.  - 

*^  To  this  work  the  First  Prize  pf  One 
Hund  'd  Guinea*  was  awarded  by  tne 
Adjuaicatora,  the  B«v.  Dr.  Bennett,  the 
Kcv.  Dr.  Fletcher,  i|nd  Joshna  MHIson, 
£«(][.,  on  behalf  of  the  CongregatioMil 
llnion  of  England  and  Wales. 

*'  W«  oMoot  bat  tUak  tka  this  work  win  be 
matramaaUl,  iuul«f  God,  of  introdaoing  »  bcw 
opook  in  th«  Mligiow  world.** — Mum4ti$-ti9k»ol 
MagiMwimt, 

'*  Hia  itf U k  distingwithed  froqqoatly by  > INag 
and  magniftcwit  fdandmnef,  m  u  to  bo  ttt  the 
utmoat  powtble  dittaneo  firom  tk«  coUL  moMOMd, 
•ad  roondodJohnioDuUi  dSotion  wbiob  U  ao  foroin 
to  oil  Mouino  feoliag  and  good  wrltiag.— .Smii^- 
lical  JhM#fljHa4. 

"  Tbis  work  will  feraiah  to  the  ninJatan  «d 
•diva  msmbors  of  orory  ooiasnamty  taaaj  trainable 
■ufKeationa,  aad  it  is  wall  adaptad  to  enUtidle 
•rtthin  than  a  rigbt  tpint/' — Btniiti  Hagaein*. 

"  Tbaia  ia  a  noMa  apirit  of  OnautUei^m  panradiag 
tha  Toioma^  and  ita  trorkin^  ia  in  bannony  with 
tba  pnaoiplaa  of  tha  danomiaatioo  <br  tha  nandlt 
and  astanaion  of  which  ha  baa,  in  thia  volnaaa,  ao 
MucoeaafullT  labonrad.  Hia  ramarka  on  tba  •laimt 
«/ ths  ekHdrtu  ^fik«  C^rehf  and  ih^pntcUeal  «#«« 
<i/»i«/a«i  ^p<M«^  arahivaUwbla."— Cbiijrayo^uMMi/ 
Magaaim: 

II.  MARITIME  DISCOVERY  and 
CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  coDside^ttd  in 
their  Mutual  Eelatioogt  comprehending 
the  Discovery  of  India,  America,  and 
Pol^esia,  with  the  First  Missions  to  those 
i-cp^ons ;  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  UlO  344s- 
ttiunary  Spirit  in  England ;  the  History  of 
the  formation  of  the  London  Missionaty 
Hocicty ;  the  first  Voyage  of  the  Missionary 
Ship  th{ff^  and  also  her  second  voya^^  and 
capture,  with  its  consequent  calamities; 
Biogriiphical  Sketches  of  Captain  WiUon, 
Dr.  Hawcis,  (ind  other  eminent  promoters 
of  Mibsiuns  to  the  Heatlien.  By  the  Rev. 
JoHV  Campbkll,  D.D.,  auihorof  "  Jethro." 

"  R4>plot«  witfi  maal  iDt«re«tiug  detail^,  which- 
cannot  fail  to  gire  a  powerAil  and  salutary  impulaa 
to  the  cause  of  Cbriatian  Miasiona." — Ectin^flUul 

*''  One  of  the  moat  infereating  contribationt  th»t 
have  yet  been  made  to  the  mia^iunaiy  library. ** — 
Monthly  Eevirtp. 

"  ^Totwitbatandtog  the  Tery  abla  writen  who 
have  preceded  him,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  but 
that  aome  of  the  great  eventa  of  discovery  are  more 
kUikiiigly  imnreased  by  Dr.'  Campbell  than  even 
»>y  hia  predecMaora."-  -Spectator. 

**  It  deaerrea,  and  it  will  doabtle«a  hare*  9a  «x- 
tenaiva  drenladon/'— ^i9ap<i«^  Ifafftuiu*. 

**  Wa  urge  all  lovers  of  Christian  miasiona  to 
poaseaa  thenftelTea  of  ita  eontenl*  without  delay.*' 

Mancketttr  Timet. 

"*  Tbts  volume  poaaeasea  all  the  diarma  of  advea- 
ture,  and  all  the  excitement  of  aenertfUJ  enter- 
ynwr-Seolfith  Pilot.  * 

••  In  characterizing  this  work,  we  may  venture 
t.ivay.  that  we  see  in  it  the  reaearcbea  ofthe  histo- 
r.an,  tbe  reasoning  of  the  pbilosopbcr.  tbe  imagi- 
uutioo  of  the  poet,  and  tha  learning  uf  the  dimf." 
-  HarwIde/r/aoM.  ^  * 

*'  A  book  of  greater  iatareat  it  has  saldom  been 
mir  loi  to  meH  with ;  WO  do  not  recollect,  in- 
a«ed,  aver  to  have  portfgad  one  with  more  intereat. 
bu  thoron^y,  boweMr.  te  he  imbtiad  with  tha 


niat  pf  ]|i4  iioble  othj^  2  ao^iaa^plaxy  has  b««i 
hia  Oihgence,  and  ao  logioal  hia* arrangement ;  ao 
olanr«  enlightened,  and  important  ar^  nis  general 
prindiplaa ;  auoh  are  hia  powers  of  rapid  oondenaa- 
tion  i  aa4^  ^  ciuxm  of  nia  eameatneaa^  auoh  tha 
fte*aom  an^  >kill  pf  hi|  rigorona  pencil ;  and  ao 
imly  doaa  he  seise  upon  tbe  characteriatio  featnrea 
pf  us  difassiflod  topioSp  that  he  aeema  quite  aa 
much  at  homo  in  thia  novel  aphere  aa  when  ureading 
tiia  mora  fraqoaatad  path  ^of  hia  profeiaion."— 
JSaifcHi  Srvtew. 

III.  MEMOIRS    OP   DAVID    NAf- 

MITH :  his  Labonxf  apd  Tray«ls  in  Gr^at 
Britalp,  France,  tho  United  Statea,  and 
Canada.  1  voL,  royal  18mo,  cloth,  Por- 
trait, lOf,  6<f. 

JV.  l*OPBRT  and  PUSEYI8M  Dliw- 
trated  s  a  Senag  of  Ksaays.  Fcap.,  olotit, 
Sa.  6</. 

V.  THEOLOGY  FOB  TOUTP. 
Twelfth  Edition.    Price  Ig* 

*^  This  work  is  reduced  in  price,  to 
ensore  its  still  more  oxtenMvc  circnlatipn. 

**  I  regard  It  a^  tbo  best  Theological  Catechi«m 
I  have  aver  seen.  I  receiva  it  aa  a  ireaaure  for  ipy 
children,  and  shall  recoinmen4  it  to  the  Instructor 
of  Youth  with  whom  I  have  anj  intarcoursj." — 
^.  Dr.  MalUv. 

"  Though  late.  «ad  almost  seadleas,  in  ooaM- 
quf'Tice  of  the  calebrity  of  this  catechism,  we  wisp 
to  bear  oar  tostimonr,  with  that  of  oar  contempo- 
raries, to  t(ie  excellence  qf  this  compendium  of 
doctrinal,  experimental,  and  practical  Theology." 
—  Oon^egnttonal  Jfagoflnt. 

VI.  THE  COMPREHEN&IVB  HTMN- 
BOOKr  One  Thousand  Hymns.  Orip^nal 
and  Selected.    Sa.,  4s.,  6«.    Ninth  Bditipi). 

'*  M'e  cannot  but  Mrird  to  this  rolume  the  high- 
est plaoii  of  any  work  of  ifa  kind  that  has  yet  mat 
our  eye.  Thia  may  saeta  extravagant  praiaa,  rot 
we  challenge  inveatigation  of  the  opinion  thua  de- 
Ulterately  given,  and  assure  oura^vea,  that  those 
who  will  ttke  the  trouble  of  examining  (or  thena- 
selves  a  ill  not  hesitate  to  fall  in  with  our  conc}a- 
aion."-  Jicaiujflicai  Mdgatine. 

.  VII.  The  MARliOW  of  MOD?»N 
HYMN-BOOKS,  for  tha  ose  of  Sunday 
Schools,  &c.    Twelfth  Edition.    \d. 

VIII.  CHURCH  FELLOWSHIP  lor 
•TOUNG  PBUPLE.  With  a  Practical 
Essay  on  Marriage.     Ig. 

IX.  SACRAiftNTAL  COMMUNION 
for  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Lord's  Sapper.     1«. 

X.  LETTERS  on  the  BIBLE  MONO- 
POLY.   One  Tol.,  19n>o,  cloth,  U,  ^d, 

XL  LETPERS  on  PASTORAL  VISI- 
TATION, District  Meecini;8  of  Churches, 
Conirrcgationftl  Friendly  Societies,  and  Sun- 
day School  Instmation.  fifloond  Edition,  l#. 

XIL  LETTERS  on  WESLBYAK 
METHODISM  in  EngUnd  and  the  Colo- 
nics, and  a  History  of  Whitfield^s  Churches. 
8vo.     %d. 

Xni.  A  CATECHISM  on  FIRST 
PRINCIPLES.    Twelfth  Edition.    8c/. 

XIV.  A  CATECHISM  on  the  PACTS 
of  the  KRW  TESTAMENT.  TweKUi 
Edition.     4d. 

XV.  A  CATECHISM  on  the  ?ACTS 
of    tha    OlA)   TE&TAMBNT.     Eiehth 

Bdition       ^* 
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by  BIT  friends  of  the  very  simpk 
pUn  I  have  now  to  e«»Uin.  Such 
its  live  in  the  MetrOToHs^  or  in  any 
Town  where  Booksellers  or  News- 
agents  can  he  supplied  with  un- 
stamped copie8,-*have  only  to  send 
tiieir  orders  to  the  Booksellers  with' 
out  a  moments  delay.  Let  them  not 
defer  US  within  a  day  or  two  of  ite 
ypearance.as  in  t^,e  case  of  a  new 
raiper  the  Trade  require  a  little  time 
to  make  their  own  arrangements.  AU 
this  is  easy ;  but  there  are  immense 
multitudes  Hying  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts far  remoyed  from  such  places, 
and  the  point  is,  hfow  ta  accommod&te 
them.  Were  they  inekmduaUy  to 
order  each  a  copy  direct  from  the 
Office,  the  postage  would  be  the 
same  as  the  cost  of  the  Paper  itself; 
which  would  make  it  twopence,  see- 
ing that  the  Post  Office  demands  the 
same  for  the  Penny  as  for  the  Four- 
penny  Journals.  It  is  easy,  how- 
eyer,  to  get  oyer  this  ^fficulty.  The 
penny  stomp  will  carry  three  copies 
of  the  'Bbitish  Ehsion.  Tnree 
friends,  therefore,  liying  near  eadi 
other,  call  them  A.,  B.,  and  C, 
have  only  to  unite;  A.  sending  an 
order  for  three  copies  to  the  dice, 
widi  the  sum  of  seyenteen  shillings 
and  fburpence,  and  the  Publisher 
will  send  the  copies  in  a  parcel  to  A. 
who  will,  of  course,  retain  his  own 
copy,  and  send  the  rest  to  R  and  C. 
In  this  way  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  land  may  be  reached,  and  the 
rura^  population  placed  on  a  lerei 
with  tnose  in  cities. 

This  is  the  Fiflh  Prospectus  I 
haye  issued  in  relation  to  Perio- 
dical Literature.  Hitherto  the  suc- 
cess which  has  uniformly  attended 
these  humble  endeayours  has  been 
such  as  to  awaken  in  my  bosom  the 
liyeliest  gratitude.  In  eyery  case 
tl^ere  was  danger,  but  the  seel  and 
generosity  of  my  friends  inysiiably 
and  at  once  put  an  end  to  anxiety  by 
conyerting  peril  into  triumph.  I 
take  to  myself  no  credit  whateyer 
for  aught  that  has  been  already 
achiey^*  I  ascribe  it  to  its  proper 
source,  the  blessing  of  Grod  and  the 
zeal  of.  my  numerous  friends.  This 
I  entirely  belieye  to  be  the  sole 
secret  of  all  my  past  successes.  To 
Him,  therefore,  and  to  them  through 
HisL  I  humbly  commend  and  com- 
mit this  fresh  endeavour.  My  con- 
fidence 19  strong.    Past  experience 


of  the  Diyine  goodness,  and  of  ihe 
boundless  generosity  of  i^  Churches 
emboldens  me  to  use  the  ennobtin^ 
words  of  the  Fsahmst,  "  I  will  go 
in  the  strensth  of  the  Lord  God.** 
Aspiring  to  toe  extent  of  my  homUe 
abuity  to  promote  the  good  of  our 
common  countiy,  I  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  devout  me&of  all  sects,  partiea* 
and  denominations,  in  these  laleB. 
Should  success,  through  their  vu;Qr- 
oua  coroperation,  attend  my  erorta, 
to  the  Most  High  shall  be  deyoat 
praise,  and  to  them  most  ferreDt 
thanks.  That  fairly  accomplished,  I 
shall  be  well  jpleased  to  sink  into 
nothingness  amidst  the  fruits  of  my 
honest  though  imperfect  endeayours 
to  serve  my  genersticm. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL. 

Nov,  17, 18BB. 


TO  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWS 
AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Every  facility  will  be  given  by  the 
Publisher  to  the  Trade,  and  he  htgs 
respe<;tfuUy  to  invite  their  kind  co- 
openttion. 

*  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Terms  will  be  moderate.  For  the 
First  Number,  however,  early  appli- 
cation should  be  made,  ju  the  de- 
mand will,  doubtiesa,  be  vast.  Par- 
ties, indeed,  have  already  bc^un  to 
apply.  Jt  is  anticipated  tlut  the 
Bbitish  Emsigh  will  present  a  vdii- 
die  of  extraordinaiy  nalue  to  Advert 
tisers,  of  which  they  will  do  well  to 
avail  themselves.  The  fanner  plants 
his  seed,  and,  while  he  is  sleeping,  his 
com  and  potatoes  are  growmg.  So 
with  Advertinn^.  While  you  are 
sleeping,  or  eating,  or  conversiiig 
with  one  set  of  customers,  your  Ad- 
vertisement is  being  read  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  persons  who 
never  saw  you  nor  heard  of  your 
business,  nor  ever  would,  had  it  not 
been  for  your  Advertisement  appear- 
ing in  the  Newspapers. 

*«*  The  Bkitish  Escsjgic  may  bt* 
obtained  by  order  of  all  BookaeUer> 
and  Newsvendors  in  the  Kinffdom; 
and^of  the  Publisher,  at  the  OFTICE 
of  tie  BRITISH  ENSIGN,  BOLT- 
COURT,  FLEET-STREET,  LOX- 
DON.  Post-office  Orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  DANIEL 
PRATT,  at  the  Post-office,  Fkft- 
street. 


Price  Femrpencef  Unstamped;  and  Fivejpence,  Stamped; 
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EDITED  BT  JOHN  CAMPBELL,   D.D. 


THE  BKITISH  STANDAKU  aspires 
to  servo  and  benefit  the  UniTemil  Church, 
Protestant  and  Evangelical,  in  the«e  lands, 
rather  than  a  Sect  or  Denomination;  at  the 
Name  time,  as  circumstances  may  require, 
it  will  aid  each,  and  endeavour  to  correct 
each  where  correction  is  necessary,  applv 
ing  to  the  sayings  and  doinn,  the  preten- 
sions and  assumptions,  of  all,  the  nnemng 
tests  of  eternal  Truth.  EveiYthing  excel- 
lent, whether  amoog  Churchmc!?  or  Dis- 
senters^ will  find  in  the  URITISH 
STANDARD  a  friend  and  an  advocate; 
nor  will  evil,  of  whatever  kind,  wherever 
Ibund,  go  unchecked  and  unbranded. 
THE  BRITISH  STANDARD  >vill  look 
at  things  in  which  all  the  Churches— or, 
rather,  all  Ae  sections  of  the  ove  Church 
— agree,  rather  than  at  those  in  which  thev 
difiTer;  and  the  great  object  after  which  it 
vrill  strenuously  endeavour  will  be  the 
furtherance  and  defence  of  the  *'  Common 
Salvation." 

Such  was  the  object  with  which  THE 
BRITISH  STANDARD  was  started  two 


years  ago,  and  its  reception  proves  how 
exactly  it  met  the  views  of  a'  vast  multitude 
of  wise  and  patriotic  men  in  all  parts  of 
these  isles,  and  throughout  the  British 
colonies.  The  stamp  returns  show  the 
exalted  position  to  which  it  has  been  raised 
by  the  public  favour. 

• 

NEWSPAPER  STAMP  RETURNS. 

A  Parliamentary  Return  of  the  Number 
of  Stamps  issued  te  each  Newspaper  iiv^ 
tile  United  Kingdom  has  hist  been  pub- 
lished, which  brings  down  tae  statement  to 
the  close  of  1857.  The  ibUowing  comprise 
the  figmnes  for  Uie  complete  year,  as  THE 
BRITISH  STANDARD  was  commenced 
in  January,  1857.  These  Returns  do  not 
•how  the  actoal  circulation  of  any  of  the 
Nevrspapeis  mentioned.  Everjr  on^of  these 
Ptipen  issues  an  unstamped,  m  addition  to 
the  stamped  edition.  The  Retam  only 
gives  the  number  of  stamped  copies ;  but 
of  course  the  one  edition  iMus  some  pn>- 
portion  to  the  other. 


Numher  of  Stamps  istmed  te  thefoUowimg  Jemmalsyfor  the  Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1857. 


WEKKLT  KEUOIOIJB  JOCXKALS. 


BRITTSH  STANDARD 
British  Banner  .... 
Christian  Timen  .  .  . 
ClericalJoumal  .  .  . 
English  Churchman    .    . 

FrMman 

Inquirer 

Nonoonibmust  .... 

Union 

Watchman 

Wesleyan  Times     .    .    . 


110,500 
24,000 
30,000 
64,500 
35,100 
86,000 
89,857 
M,050 
S9,70O 

105,000 
38,000 


WBBRLY  SBCULAB  JOCBXALSi. 


Economist  .  . 
John  Ball  .  . 
Lancet  .  .  . 
Leader  .  .  . 
Literary  Gasetto 


Saturday  Review 
Spectator  .    .    . 
Sunday  Times  . 
Weekly  Chronicle 


75,000 
56,175 
60,950 
30,550 
13,000 
65»000 
59,500 
59,000 
60,879 
4,870 


May  be  obtained  by  order  of  all  BookMUer^  and  I^ewsvcndors  in  the  Kngdom;  and 
of  the  Publisher,  at  the  OMICE,  BOLT  COURT,  JVSSt  STREET,  LONDON. 
The  cost  per  Quarter,  pro-paid,  Stamped  Edition,  in  5t.  5d.-,  or  «  V»-p«d  *«  *  Year, 
One  Guinea.    Post-cOca  Orders  should  be  made  pmyijhle  tol».I>AKlKL  PRATT, 
at  the  Post-office,  Fleet  Street 
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Trb  agf^'CMirr  prim-iplo  applim  with  the  nhuoet 
furcc  to  Rcligiuiu  Jtagazincs.  Wtire  a  caiivarts  to 
be  tboroui;hIj  cnrriod  out,  in  uourae  of  time  the 
bulk  of  the  i»«*oplo  would  ntci'lvi'  them,  and  the 
happiest  day  uf  the  nuMith  would  be  tbat  of  their 
delivery.  Fi^r  this  purpose,  it  is  expedient  to  ap- 
point in  every  CoDi;ri-|;:tiii»u  an  active  auil  intelli- 
^  gent  man,  whom  wc  would  cuU  an  *'  OtBcer  of 
literalure."  In  a  huuU  way,  thi.H  uffieur  would 
beftiorl  of  btiokricUer,  and  by  tact,  energy,  and 
porve^'eranco,  he  uiij^hk  add  eou-iiderablj'  to  hiii 
income.  lu  many  eaaen,  we  doubt  not,  »  anug  littlo 
bosineM  mi^ht  be  fonned,  and  wonders  done  in 
the  iUuniinaliou  of  »  iiciglibourho<id.  We  have 
konwn  aA  much  a«  L'£^t  and  even  JiiiO  a  year,  of 
flear  pr«)fil ,  n^alized  in  this  way  liy  the  Cub»tiaic 
WiTjrKi>s  and  the  l^HJiisTux'H  I'khhv  alone,  inn 
flingle  foncregutioii,  an  item  which  woiUd  be  no 
eontemptiblo  addition  to  the  inctime  of  a  itmall 
Hhopkneper  or  tradesman,  who  had  a  little  leisure 
to  enipl(-y  in  thf  m:itlor. 

Let  the  "D'lKvr  uf  Li!«T:ilurc«"  rail  nt  everv 
hi>u»e  with  ?*i>'iiiiu-iii  uf  iru-h  Ma-^H/ino,  and  unch 
"thi-r  M.i^:i/:iH'j«  lii  iui  utny  doom  proper,  iiia 
be^t  pliii  will  l«i'  t<i  tii'der  tlu'rn  thn»nffFi  a  bfM->k- 
Kcller  in  h*.4  uwu  xiomilv,  who  wilJ  allow  hbn  two- 

1»eiioe  in  lh«'  nhillini;.  which  will  li*iivt«  for  hinittelf 
ittlo  mon*  than  will  pnv  Jhi;  rMrriny*;  of  his  parcel 
from  Ix.Hidiiu.  1  hiis,  by  a  nionlhiy  unlrr  or  even 
4J6,  the  *'  »miri.T"  Mniiid  rc'jiliic*'  aproftt  exoeedinp 
jtm  i>er  nniiiini.  On  rin-i-i^inj;  the  M.tjriuiuea  hi- 
will  nave,  without  Iosh  ut  time,  to  deliver  thnmto 
the  several  subwrihcrs,  when,  uf  v^ourte,  the  money 
will  be  paiil. 

SminY-srHooi.  TK.\rnKii.s  may  al«>o  do  very 
fp«at  thiniifA  for  Periodioal  Literature  :  e\en  the 
HmalloHt  ^i'hi><>l  i«  a  n^ady-ma<lp  instrument  fur  the 
work  of  Mpcrazino  dilluiiinn.  It  i^  only  for  thcui 
t4>  aei  about  a  oanvafts,  tn  proi>ure  Kpeeiiuen  Num- 
bers, and  obtain  KubtiTiberi*.  onlering  the  Maffa- 
seiue^  from  month  to  mouth,  distributing  them,  und 
receiving  the  money. 

CiiRifiTiiN  Instriction  SociTTiiJ. msv do mu«'h 
for  b^'ib  th"  M:i;;nziuc!i,  more  especially  f««r  the. 
Cuni.sriAS's  Pkn.ny,  't>n  trial,  it  will  be  fouufi 
that  uo  trni't<4  can.  fnr  a  moment,  frtaud  «*om]inri- 
kun,  in  \Hriei1.  im|HjriBnt,  and  iut«re^tiu|;  uiuil^, 
witli  the  CiiiMsins'^  Pi.v>v  Mvtii/.iM. 

The  BooKM  i.LKK.^  can  eilrct  much:  lot  ihefti 
circulate  nn  addri  >m  in  ^i^en  IiM-uIitii's  or  ihrouuh- 
Oiit  the  families  of  ubiirclu»  and  mtijcref^ious,  and 
wnd^  Speeimen  Ntiinber:i  from  houie  to  house. 
Molitnting  subMcribcm,  and  success  the  most  cheer- 
ing will  attend  tlie  endeavoor. 


^L'MDKRs  isnrxD : 
Cmbimttak  WrrxiM— Total  Printed 

in  ir'ifleen  Years,  about    3^/ 

CnKiSTiAS'a  Pbsjiy— Total  Printed 

in  Thirteen  Years,  about 8,5%,! 

Total  of  both  Ma«:»Biiiet 13,177,1 

Tli«sc  facts  are  unexunLplod  in  the  histon 
Beiiiriou')  Periodical  Literature,  and  fhll  of< 
eoura^ment  to  persevere  in  this  »pecie«  offkiL 
thropy,  the  moral  and  sp'ritual  results  ^wk 
are,  o(  conrsc,  things  with  which  it  is  dittooh 
deal.  Ai  to  the  snhere  they  liure  filled,  and  \ 
dire«'t  good  of  wliirn  they  have  been  the  meaor 
is,  however,  but  rea<*onHMe  to  aaaume,  that  nul 
flixjd  of  evangelical  nuUter  eannnt  have  b< 
poured  out  on  such  a  siurfai-e  of  mind  without  so 
measure  of  beneficial  effects.  While  ther  bi 
been  Widely  cin'ulated  throughout  Great  Briti 
and  to  some  extent  in  Ireland,  it  is  certain  i 
they  hare  also  been  read  by  large  nam1>ers  in  i 
British  Colonies.  It  is  eheerintf  to  reflect  on  I 
mn»*  of  wholesome  matter  whit^  these  FuUi 
tions  have,  from  month  to  month,  been  bear 
forth  throughout  the  world.  lu  point  of  quaati 
it  would  exi:iiif  surpriHo  in  the  nuuds  of  those  f 
may  not  hH\e  had  much  experience  iu  such  matC4 
Vnnted  and  pret«enti»d  in  the  ordinary  '•Circal 
in;;  Librarv"  form,  the«e  total  Numbers  woiUd ci 
stitufe  a  libraiy  of  a^ii.'undin^  magnitude.  1 
individual  or  the  f;uiiily  possc^aiDg  the  Cbkisti 
WrTNh"*  and  the  riiKiSTi»jt'a  Peskt  Mh 
ziXK  alone,  thrim^h<mt  the  year,  would  not  I-* 
a  fainii^hed  conditvm  as  to  the  .Bread  <>f  Life. — i 
uiesiUH  of  infiirmat-ion,  iuslriictiun,  culture,  i 
edification. 

Belitved  brethren,  thi'praeticid  bearing  of  all  I 
niU  be  nt  omre  apparent.  The  entire  ulateuiea 
laid  before  yon  with  a  view  to  enlist  your  gi 
ofSecs  in  thin  iinportant  undertaking  ;  without  ] 
un  KniTOR  if>  nolhiu*; !  The  triumph  of  what  a 
lie  called  the  New  I)i4i>euMLtion  of  these  Fuhli 
tions  will  altogether  flepend  ninm  ytmr  kind  i 
hearty  eo-open»tion.  "With  thtt,  not  only  will  tj 
Kuceeed  to  maintain  their  grtiund,  but  ebmnnan 
Hireefold  circulation  ! 

I  would  Mtn-fjf,  hut  moft  earn^ttfy,  invite  a// 
tioH  to  tchaf  it  'ilifl  nlttiut  hk  *'  Officer tf/f Liirrntur 
which  JH  the  priuie  ttnJ  nnanffmbie  romditinu 
cimjihtf  Kut'i'rft.  If  yi'U  wilt  everywhere  *et  si 
iin  agency  in  motion,  wc  thafl  ha\e  an  "  Hrvl^ 
for  thi'se'an«l  «)ther  >Iagi««ines  fr^mi  every  fliur 
for  the  >'ew  Year,  \)\iA  will  gladden  many  hea: 
and  pr«i»eiii  au  example  to  the  whole  t^hrwt 
wi'rid  !  With  all  reHT-'-t  nud  every  tfouil  wi«h 
Viiurst-lves,  yunr  famtlie.^,  and  your  lltH'k»,  dur 
ilie  y^iir  we  arc  ab«iut  to  enter, 

1  remain, 

Ycur  faithful  Servant, 

Xot.Ws,^^:*.  JOHN  i'AMPBKI 


GOLLINS'S 
'AMILY,  PEW,  POCKET,  &  REFERENCE  BIBLES. 

ThB  Publlilur,  in  loHoittiig  the  ftttestioii  of  flM  Public  to  the  gnat  Tirioty  of  his  Family,  Pew,  and 

ocket  Bibloi,  wonld  partionlarly  notloe  the  **  Praotioal  and  Deyotional  Family  Bible,**  ae  decidedly  the 

leapeit  and  Beet  Family  Bible  ever  ieened  in  one  Volnme,  vhioh  assertion  is  not  only  filly  borne  out  by 

te  Teatlmoaials  received  in  its  &vonr,  but  hf  the  tut  that  nearly  Four  Thousand  Copies  have  been  sold  in 

few  months.  The  Publisher  also  begs  respeetMly  testate,  that  while  his  ol^eet  has  been  to  produoeFirst- 

juw  Editions,  in  which  distinetneu  of  Type,  combined  witii  excellence  in  the  material  and  workmanship, 

imXl  bo  attained  in  the  highest  possible  depee,  the  great  adTantages  which  he  possesses  as  aPrinter  and 

jindar,  and  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  his  Bditions,  enable  him  to  oifor  them  to  the  Pnblio  at 

kO'wer  Prices  than  similarworks  dan  be  ftixnished  by  Parties  who  arsnot  the  Printers  of  the  Editions  th^ 

Mblishu 

o  toe  Volume,  Boyal  4to,  French  Xorooco,  Qilt  Fdges,  Price  SU.;  Tnrhsy  Voroceo,  Oilt  Edges,  26s.; 

Turk^  Xorooco,  Fleslue,  Gilt  Edges,  S8s. 

Clje  ^rartital  ani  IDetrotinnal  jFamilq  3Jikh: 


BUXO  TBI  AVTHOBISSD  TOSIOV,  WITH  YDS  XAasniL  sniSOEB  PtlSTBD  OT  FULL,  AJTS  THB 

COMMENTARIES  OF   HENRY  AND   SCOTT, 

CONBEMSED  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MTABLAKE,  LLD. 


BE00XXEVDATI0V8. 

Mb.  Colukb*8  ** Practical  and  Devotional  Family  Bible**  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  exceUently 
rot  up,  and  of  snrprinng  chcApness.  The  explanatory  and  doctrinal  notes,  which  accompany  the 
uxt,  may  well  daun  the  confidence  of  the  public,  being  selected  from  thooe  princes  of  Conunentatora, 
1 1  enry  and  Scott.  But  valuable  to  the  private  reader  as  these  voluminous  expositions  are,  the]r  have 
ilways  been  found  too  long  for  the  exercises  of  devotion  at  the  family  altar.  It  therefore  give  us 
jiucb  pleasure  to  observe  tnat  the  labour  of  selecting  and  condensing  has  been  judiciouslv  and  iaith- 
iilly  executed  by  Dr.  M*Farlane.  so  as  to  bring  the  chief  matters  connected  with  every  chapter  into 
fc  moderate  compass.  The  Marvina)  References,  too,  are  of  excellent  usot  They  are  nut  so  numerous 
is  in  many  Beference  Biblee,  but  they  are  well  chosen,  and  ready  to  the  eve,  being  conveniently 
[.ilaced.  and  printed  in  fulL  We  hail  this  i>ublieation  in  the  hope  that  it  will  promote  Bible  study 
iiid  Bible  knowledge  in  the  family  circle;  and  surely  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of  Divine  Tnith.  who 

together  with  the  Text,  the  Parallel  Passages,  and  the  brief  Conunentaries  of 


Kill  dilig^ently  peruse, 
:his  precious  volume; 

WILLIAK  AKNOT,  OIsmow. 
DAVID  ARNOT,D.D.,£7lfnbvith. 
I.  bANKERMAN,  D.D..  Edinbnxt^. 
JAMES  BOYD,  D.D..  01si«ow. 
JOHN  BROWN,  D.D.,  fdmburgfa. 
J.  BUCHANAN,  D.B.,  LL.1>.,  Edin. 
R.  BUCHANAN.  D.D..  Glasgow. 
AND  KEW  CA  M£RON,  Edinbuxgh. 
II KN RY  COOKE  D.D.,  Belfast 
J  A  M  EH  CEAI  K,  D  D.  ,  GlaMow. 
W.  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D.AMin. 
D.  T.  K.  DRUMMOND.  Edicbtugh. 
K.  PICK  DUNCAN.  Edinbaigh. 
JOHN  DUNCAN,  LL.D.,  EdiDbiugfa. 


JOHN  EDMOND,  Ghugow. 

W.  GLOVER,  D.D.,  Fd  nburgh. 

T.  GUTHRIE,  D.D.,  Edinbiuvh. 

.70HN  HALL.  Annn^ 

W.  HANNATlLDm  tdinbmgh. 

W.   M.   HBTHEmOTON,    D.D., 

LL.D..  Glaagow. 
ALEX.  HILL.  D.D..  G!ai«ow. 
T.  T.  JACKPON.  D.D.,  oiasnow. 
R.  JAMIESON,  DJ).,  Glasgow. 
G.  JOHNSTON,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 
JOHN  KER.  Glaacow. 
J.  G.  LOKIMEiTd.D.. Glaagow. 
W.  M*CLURE,  Londondeny. 


G.  M.  MIDDLETON/GEi»gow. 
ARCHIBALD  MSBET,  Glaagoir. 
W.  PEDDIE.  D.D..  EdinbiuS. 
N.  PATER80N,  D.D..  Glaflgow. 
ALEXANDER  RALEIGH,  Glavow. 
JOHN  R0B80N.  D.D^  Glaagow. 
JOHN  ROXBURGH, D.D.. Glaagow. 
I».  RUNCIMAN,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 
JOHN  SMYTH.  D.D.,  Gla^ow. 
W.  BYMINGTON.  D.D.,  Glaa»<ow. 
A.  TH0M80N,  D.D.,  Edmbuivh. 
W  K.  TWEEDIE,  D.D.,  Edinburafa. 
I  D.  H.  WEIR,  Glaagow  College. 


**  It  la  one  of  the  inn»t  pleaaiiig  and  fanportant  facta  of  the  tlnie,  that  the  Bible  has  beetime  the  ebcap^st  of  aU  Booka 
Pat  the  cheapaat  of  all  Blhlca  i«  CoLusa  ■  Famat  Bislb,  Edited  hj  Da.  WFAtojotm,  with  the  Miirviiial  Refereuoes 
1  riDted  In  Full,  and  a  very  copiooa  abridtmrai— well  dlgcated  and  amnged— of  the  OnmiMatarffla  of  fiemyand  Seott. 
This  Bible  ia  fitted  to  be  a  very  preclvua  tiea»we  in  every  fcmily ;  M>d,  being  well  pribted  and  elcgantlj  bound,  at  a 
I M  ice  w  low  as  Twenty-One  SbtUisgs.  ia  broaeht  witkln  the  reach  of  alnoai  erery  honaebold.  It  ia  not  only  the 
uht  ape^  bnt  one  of  the  niwt  elecaat  Family  Kblea  I  have aeea.**— Willum  Wiuov,  SL  Pwtt  Frtt  Chunh^  Dundte. 

'*  AmoBff  the  TarioeaimbllcaUuna  of  ita  eiaae,  a  foremoat  place  la  naqneationably  due  to  the  *Pjr«etlcal  and  Devotional 
Ftinilly  Bible.'  It  la  dUBenlt  to  oonceive  of  any  subetantial  improremcnt  of  which  it  admita.  Tbe  nMrgiaal  leadinga 
luid  the  parallel  paaaagea  printed  in  lUU  are  a  auperlative  advantage.  With  roipeet  to  the  Conuneotaiy,  nothing 
more  need  be  aaid  than  thai  it  la  a  JvdteioQa  digeet  of  our  two  pecrleaa  ezpoattoiv,  Henry  and  Scott,  made  1:^  a 
prntleman  whoae  Muna  la  already  inacribed  on  the  roll  of  fame— a  nana  that  ia  a  gnanuitee  for  all  that  ia  required, 
iiud  ten  tlmea  mere.  We  ebcerfolly  aeoofd  to  the  book  our  moat  unquaUflod  and  emphatic  reoonuneodation."— 
DritiJi  Standard.  ~^  • 

'*  The  OomBMniary  aboaodg  in  theikfaeat  matter,  and  the  priee  a  Guinc»— for  a  brautiiul  quarto  of  upwkida  of 
1330  pacei,  ia  indeed  a  marveL"— CArtfiMeM  JVeamtinf. 

**  Without  douht«  the  beet  and  efaeapeat  Bible  of  the  kind  that  haa  ever  been  publjhed.  It  oontaine  the  cream 
of  the  CommoBtariea  of  Henry  and  8coti.'''£ra<iA  M€tten0«r. 

"  The  aeleotktt  made  hr  Dr.  M*FAai.Ani  baa  been  guided  by  unezoeptloDable  taete  and  Judgment.  Piiper  and 
printiiig  are  alike  good;  and,  unoos  Family  IMblea,  Mr.  Collina'a  la  eheapeat  of  the  cbeap^"— jScoMeft  emardtan. 
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Third   MiiiotL 

in  royal  12jim>^  ^a«.  (id,,  with  beautiful  Frontispiece  in  Oil  CoUmrt, 

THE    MARTYR    OF  .  ERROMANGA  : 

OR,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MISSIONS, 

Illustrated  fVoni  the  Labours,  Death,  and  Character  of  the  late  Bev.  JOHN  WILXIAJkLS. 

BY  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  D.D.    . 

CRITICAL    OPINIONS, 


"x  Kot  that  we  are  blind  to  what  we  conoeiye  to 
be  ita  defects ;  but  in  the  originali^  of  sta  plan, 
tihefiovoe  and  degancie  of  ita  ffict|on»  the  piwin- 
^a^  and  compreh^naiveneBa  of  ita  triewa,  and  the 
spirit  of  haUowed  devotion  which  it  breathes,  we 
are,  at  present,  onacqaainted  with  any  work  on  the 
flobjeot  which  can  .  oear  a  oompanson  with  it. 
None  but  a  vast  and  vigorous  intellect,  entightene^ 
and  sanctified  by  the  saored  truths  of  Christianity, 
could  have  j^duoed  such  a  volume.  It  will,  in  ^ 
oar  humble  judgment,  encompass  the  name  and 
character  of  the  author  with  the  laurels  of  an  im- 
perishable renown,  whilst  its  inflnenee  on  the 
churches  of  Christ  cannot  faU  to  form  a  memorable 
epoch  in  their  history. 

"  With  reluctance  we  take  our  leave  of  the  au- 
thor and  his  invaluable  production;  and  never, 
while  memory  holds  her  seat,  shall  we  forget  the 
intense  interest,  the  heart-thrillinff  emotions  with 
which  we  have  i>erused  and  lingered  over  the  pages 
of  the  *  Martyr  of  Erromanga.'  **-MethQdutN»w 
Connexion  Magazine. 

**Ko  uninspired  book  has  done  sucdi  service 
to  the  cause  of  Peace,  as  the  '  Murtyr  of  Erro- 
manga.'  To  the  prosecution  of  this  Divine-like 
purpose,  he  brings  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  powers 
and  acouirements,  and  reading  of  a  prodigious 
limount,  genius  wid  imagination  truly  poetical, 
with  a  stem  honesty  of  aim,  and  a  sadctifled  seal 
for  trutai.**— H«raU  qfFeaee. 

**A  work  among  Uie  most  extraordinary  and 
most  sterling  productions  of  sanctified  genius." — 
Ckrietian  JBxaminer, 

"Kever  before  has  the  Missionary  Ente^rise 
been  placed  in  such  a  variety  of  commanding  and 
all-suoduing  aspects." — EvoHgelieal  Mag. 

"One  or  the  most  original  and  extraordinary 
works  of  the  present  day.  For  keen,  philosophic 
penetration  into  the  secret  workings  of  Missions — 
xbr  a  deep  insight  into  the  elements  of  human  cha- 
racter— for  a  vast  compass  of  reading,  observing, 
and  recording— for  elegant  classical  allusions  and 
imagexies— for  felicitous  thouffht^d  powerfU  dic- 
tion— and  for  stem  honesty  of  porpoee  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
take  it  all  in  all,  it  will  be  long  before  we  see  such 
a  work  again." — Conaregational  Magtveitu. 

**  Could  only  have  oeen  written  by  a  man  of  in- 
dependent anapowerftd  intellect,  strongly  excited 
by  nia  theme." — Bavtitt  Magazine. 

**  The  '  Martyr  or  Erromanga'  proves  its  author 
to  be  a  man  possessing  literary  talents  of  a  very 
hi|^  order — his  powers  of  perception  are  both  mi- 
nute and  comprehensive — ^his  invention  fertile-^his 
imagination  nch  and  H[>eantiful— his  knowledge  of 
aneient  and  modem  literature,  of  men,  of  history, 
and  science,  is  most  extensive ;  his  powers  of  illus- 
tration appear  to  be  unbounded,  and  his  eloquence 
is  chaste,  fervid,  and  copious.  He  has  siven  us  a 
rich  cabinet  of  moral  pictures,  in  which  we  Hare 
p<Hrtrayed,  by  a  masters  hand,  the  characters  of 
a  boat  of  the  men  of  renown  of  both  aacieot  and 
modem  times." — Wetleyan  Methaditt  A»»ociaiion 
Magatin9. 

**  The  Philosophy  of  >f  issions  is  illustrated  with 
mnoh  learning,  elo^aence,  and  acuteness.  It  is  hs 
fascinating  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  history, 
singular  keenness  in  the  analysis  of  x>orsonai  cha- 
racter, intense  feeUbg.  and  sustained  animation  of 
stylOf  can  be  suppoaed  to  make  a  book  in  the  com- 
position  of  which  such  happy  qualities  concur." — 
The  Voluntary. 

**  There  is,  finom  beginning  to  cud,  a  cnrrent  of 
powerftU  writing  bearing  along  with  it  cogent 


s 


arguamta  and  apt  illttsftfatioBt.'*— ITasliyn  n  M,  - 
uZdiat  Myaeine, 

*  *  One  ofthe  moat  remarkable  and  XBoat  %alu&L  w* 
books  on  the  subject  to  which  it  rdatea  tisat  •>  ^ 
have  ever  read." — SevivalUt. 

"  This  is  a  book  for  the  timaa,  mad  a  aoaft  extra 
ordinary  book  it  is ;  bold  and  original  in  iia  pl.u. 
and  diaplMriag  gigantjc  powen  oC  mind  in  its  *^  ^ 
cution.  Ttuan  is  genius  displayed  in  th«  m^rr- 
ntapping  of  swdi  a  work;  the  pofwer  cdobited  'x. 
its  execution  excites  not  merely  adnimliaB.  }mi; 
aatoniahment.  We  are  not  more  atruAwith  t£>' 
extent  of  his  resooreea  tflan  witk  hia  admira^  t^ 
skill  aad  facility  in  using  them.  Thieate  ia,  we  aai^ 
almost  say,  a  lavish  expenditure,  yei  there  is  ^<l«. 
the  appearance  of  meretriflioasdiiplair.  It  i«  :s  • 
the  mere  versatility  of  inteUactnal  n 
of  ridi  and  varifd  reaonroea  wtnai 
much  as  the  quslities  of  heart— the  amariay  rap«- 
oity  of  moral  sympathy  with  whi^  the  antLur  en- 
ters into  the  very  heart  and  aonl  of  tha  ^artiLulAr 
representative  benonage  iriiom,  tor  the  tune,  h*-  j 
addreaBing."— 2%«  SeoUiek  OongragaUomai  Ma^. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  thiakan  bs  - 
vigorous  writers  of  the  day.  He  atrikea  oat  &'« 
coursea  of  thought^  and  brings  a  richaaas  «j>i 
variety  of  iUusmtion  to  bear  on  hia  poait»'aL< 
which  we  rarefy  meet  with  in  the  wotkn  oc  mcvi/r  4 
divines." — Obeereer. 

"The  work  in  every  part  -diaplaya 
knowledge  of  the  subject  handled- 
of  mind,  and  just  ooneeptions ;  aad^  at 
time,  an  animation  aad  aoquence  ttg  beyond  th'  ■«• 
of  the  mass  of  writers  ofthe  present  da^.** — €»;«»• 
gow  Argue. 

**  It  IS  the  book  of  the  ace,  aad  mast  be  read  !•• 
be  i^preciated.  It  will  be  iDOad  to  be  the  arodo-  - 
tion  of  a  master-mind ;  rich  inmatter  of  aaoaatin^ 
and  diversified  interest ;  clothed  in  a  style  of  *'%^- 
tivating  beauty  and  intense  energy ;  aad  evinr.n,. 
througnout,  the  sound  tiieokmaa,  aa  well  th#  4>l^■ 
gant  schohur  and  the  man  of  ciaaric  taste.** — ^7'* 
and  CkeUenham  Gasetie. 

"  It  evinces  the  posstasion  of  large  reaonyv^**! 
aad  peculiar  readiaeaa  and  aptitude  in  oaiag  thrm 
The  style  is  animated  aad  vigorooa  throQchuut 
and  the  writing  is  more  careftiTaad  exact  than  Ulmi 
of  the  author's  earlier  works,  yet  without  b«u< 
ever  sutTered  to  cocA  his  marvelloas  fcrronr.  - 
Patriot. 

**  The  book  is  written  irith  such  a  power  of  <>l  v. 


quence,  and  the  style  is  genera]^  io  chiMiv  ms^i 
elegant,  that  we  trust  it  vml  make  ita  way  amtxiA 
the  aristocracy."— Cft«//tfuAa8i  /¥r«  Prim. 

**  Abounds  with  passages  of  earaest  uad  origins 
thinking,   written  with  great  vi^oox,  aad  oixrt, 
sparkling  with  the  felicity  of  the  lUnstiatioBM  m 
troduced.    Many  passages  are  iastiact  withri.v 
quenceof  nd common orcwr." — Ifiwiy  ilrfispti^  1 

"  Written  in  a  fervent  spirit,  and  aflonliiw  mcL-k 
entertainment  as  well  as  iastroetioa.  flbw-j»f 
various  aad  coniona  knowledge  aad  i>«t  memtt- 
ments.— TViif'f  iTafaeia^. 

"  Much  of  force  and  eraphic  powar.  A  book  O^ 
is  so  remarkable  in  sunoiy  ways  caaBoi  bd  to  1  . 
tain  many  readers."— lfga<Ur  Betiewt. 

"  Hitherto  nothing  of  the  load  haa  aaaed  fiv^ 
the  press.  We  recommead  the  vohiaia  aa  «••  .4 
extraordinaiy  merit."— ^^e^lia  PUoi. 

**Au  ehfchorate,  and,  w^moat  Tiillq^  ^U  ■ 
highly  talented  prodoctioa  oa  the  *  l^ilframln  u 
Missions.'  It  views  the  aahisct  «f  TfiirirV  m 
nuuiy  novd  aad  important  _ 

common  share  of  eruditioa  aad  talaat."-* 
JounMl. 
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€^  ^rartiral  niiit  Dtmitmnal  jFamilq  %Mt. 

8TATEXSVT  BT  THS  PVBLI8HSB. 

Tbm  PuBUSim  feels  compelled,  very  relnctaatly,  to  notioe  a  seriet  of  articlM  which   ^ 
appeared  in  ■everal  joumalfl,  and  have  afterwards  been  circalated  in  a  separate  form,  pmrj* 
to  oe  reviews  of  the  above  Work,  and  coinparing  it  with  a  Bible  published  bj  Mr.  H'Phim. 

The  following  letter,  addres  ed  to  the  Editorof  *'The  Britvih  Standard,**  (in  which  joarna]  «Tf 
from  the  articles  were  re*printcd)  will,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  safficient  reply  to  all  those  attar  k  > 
he  has  also  the  satisfaction  of  referring  to  the  recumrnendaUirif  notice  «  this  editioa  which  •!. 
qnently  appeared  in  the  same  jonmaL 

••THE  WORKING  MAN'S  FAMILY  BIBLE." 

10  THS  KDITOa  OP  THB  •*BSHVH  STAHDASIK'' 

Bnu— I  hsTS  bud  my  attention  osUM  to  yoer  srtide  is  yonr  Pamr  of  the  11th  iilt,«id^  the  show  h«w)'«-; 
oMectoTwbfohiiitopiovethatMr.M'Phaa^s  FsmUj  BiUs  hai  daliBS  on  the  WocaiBg  Mm  of  JbcUad  u  - 
mme  Is  net  sotitled. 

AsyoarMtyoorcaseprlnolpsnyon  theApliibmofoChsmtSDdfeBraeljrventiirBtoflTes^  -^ 

the  merits  of  my  edition,  I  wbaU.  feature  t>f  trtroor  m>iim  U«ht  on  the  salueet.  wnich  may  penapa  give  yoor 
teadara  an  Mm  of  the  rtat  vtAu  of  yonr  ao  oAlled  Oouneil  BdUoHaL 

I  have  only  taken  the  tnmble  to  biqnire  into  the  hlntory  of  one  of  th«  nrHMr*  ip  nTi<»**v  n.  •»^^*  't  m»j  •«*«■•" 
r«>iMler«tolMni  that  IT  NEVRR  APPBARKD  A8  AN  EDITORIAL  RLVii.r  I      .  «.      -PAPKK   . 

OPINION  YOU  RAY  IT  RXPRGSSEd,  BUT  WAS  INSERTED  AS  A  OOMIlVNlCaTlON  ON  BElNc 
FOR  AS  AN  ADVERTISEMENT.    Yoor  rtsaden  ^nU  be  farther  astonkhed  to  lean  thai  thia  •ip^rU 


bean  repHnted  and  sxtensiTvly  ciron1at«d  in  a  separate  form,  with  the  naaie  of  the  newspsper  ■ttaittil  o  « 
was  iMerted,  soaa  to  load  to  the  suppoMtion  that  it  waa  an  editorial  review.    I  am  foroed  to  D«li«Tethai  yoe  b^* 


seen  the  newapap«Ytn  which  the  article  was  orlgiaaUy  iusarted,  or  von  wonld  not  have  irantand  to 

yon  have  done^    Yonr  readen,  at  all  eventp,  willbe  able  to  form  then*  own  idea  of  its  valoa.  and  they 

what  othem  have  not  Ikiled  to  obeerve,  a  ktrikinR  ahnilarity  in  style  In  more  than  one  of  the  ariid«  y«m  q  a  u 

I  will  only  fhrUier  add  that  I  never  aent  a  copy  of  the  work  for  review  to  any  of  the  newapaprrw  lefSiied  to 

If  the  artiolea  you  give  eztraeta  from  were  of  any  value,  I  might  oompbin  of  the  dSataccnttoiw  way  in  w* 
have  given  these  extracta    As  they  originally  appeared,  not  a  fbw  of  tbeae  arUdes  aUsfed  that  the  ato»  el  m«  ^ 
waa  <Uiadva&tageoQs  aa  compared  to  the  folio  of  Mr.  M*Phan«     It  mhj^t  be  rather  imeommmitrnt  to  meel  uum 
aeeing  tbat  M rTlf  Pbnn  has  iaraed  epedmena  of  another  edition,  tne  identical  siaa  sad  Shape  of  adae. 

I  might  have  refrained  froni  eayiiiff  more,  but  JosUos  to  my  Editor  demande  that  yooi  leadwe  ahall  ha  fv*  ^ 
session  or  fSaots  ron  have  thoncht  fit  tokeep  toem  ignorant  ol  Tbe  giat  of  asvenl  of  the  arildeala,  that  Dr.  M  > 
moat  have  oarsrally  oooanltea  his  predeceator  to  gnide  him  whift  to  sslaet,  and  that  of  eonme  ha  hent 
"  •kimmifHf^  or  **  emwiaT  left  to  hiin.    You  eay  yon  liave  my  atatement  before  yon->which  yon  have  omvfr 
sMered.    Now,  Sir,  that  statement  oontatna  a  denial  on  the  anlboritv  of  Dr.  M^P«riaae  himevlf,  that  ha  V  • 
conssltedthejpageaofhianredeceaiioratalU  togaldeblmtoaelectortorejeot    WltnthJa  etaSewient ' 
atlll  endorM  the  articles  which  make  the  oharge:  In  other  worda.  yon  either  deny  thai  I  have  Dr. 
tot  rach  a  statement,  or,  that  Dr.  M'Farlane  t«  atating  what  he  kn«w  to  be  nntme.    Aa  1  cans 
psred  to  deny  the  integrity  of  either  party,  I  ehail  leave  yon  to  explain  thia  asyon  hert  Oia. 

The  other  atatemonta  which  I  mad^  In  reply  to  the  inelnnationa  and  mi^etatemenfea  of  theie  artla3ea»  a-  *. 
yon  have  thooght  proper  to  Ignofe,  ware  slmpiy  a  flat  denial  of  theehaivoe  In  those  arUoks,  and  to    ' 
sdhflte, 

I  cannot  conceive  on  what  ground  ynn,  formerly  the  foe  of  Bible  Monopoly,  shonld  tske  the 
now  do,  nnleea  yon  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  Mr.  M'Pbnn  la  entitled  to  »  monopoU  ta  FamHy  tUl^^ 
time  to  couic.    I  t*t\  it  diataatefal  to  ent^  into  personal  mattura,  hot  it  may  not  be  Improper  to  nwad  y<  : 
leooly  three  years  since  yon  wrote  ss  strongly  in  Ikvow  of  my  lahoon  and  tme  of  a^y  edkiioss  es  f  en  have  «« 
ofany  itaHse. 

The  Workiof  Men  of  SeoU^ed  have  already  nneonlvoeally  prooooaoed  aa  opinioo  aa  to  the  eompsrvtir*  «  - 
edition,  aa  the  following  fact  will  thew;  while  I  may  alsD  rdhr  to  tbe  reoununandaUens  it  has 


of  my  edition,  aa  the  following  fact  will  thew ;  while  I  may  also  rdhr  to  tbe  reoununandaUens  it  has  eseair-^ 
ths  leading  Clergymen  of  various  denominationa  in  Scotland. 

An  Aaaeciailon  having  been  formed  among  the  employ eea  of  the  **  Saoitlah  Necth-Fhstsm  BeOvmy  <^-  — 
for  the  purpose  of  porcbaiing  a  Family  Bible  lor  eani  M«uniier,  and  my  Edition  having  been  an^MlttMt  * 
io«psetfon  of  the  members— amounting  to  asariy  AMK-the  nsalt  was  that  the  membra  all  h«t  wm* 
adoptBd  it,  and  ordered  800  Copies,  which  has  sobeequently  been  Inenssed  to  tM.    1  msy,  therefrte.  wet 
the  Working  Men  of  Great  Britahi  to  examine  end  dedde  for  therasalvaa  which  la  **  vn  Best  asa  C^ksa  mar 
BiBtiS  ever  pubtiahed,'*  and  not  to  be  mieled  by  pp>feaMd  reviewiva  in  Joamala  whieh  hav«  bsvw  had  a  ol'>v  « 
work  ssat  them  for  review,  or,  perhaiia,  have  never  aeen  the  work,  oootrasted  in  their  eolnmns. 

I  ngret  to  be  obliged  to  write  sa  I  have  done  to  one  I  have  brvn  aeenetomed  t«  issnesl,  h«t  H 
to  the  caoee  of  truth  not  leat  than  my  own  inter*  eta,  that  the  tmtii,  the  whole  trath,  and  a  «ih*nab«t  ti 
sballbeapokco.-I  am.  Rsv.  Bis,  youa  napecti^l^,  WILLIAM  CX^L. 

GiiAseov,  Mh  July,  18M.  

He  has  great  pleasure  in  submittinic  the  annexed  letter  from  parttea who  havn  uah/t^t 
edition  to  a  careful  comiianson.  and  who  had  onlv  one  olgeot  in  viow,  namely,  to  ate;. r 
themselves  the  b^4  and  ekeapeM  edition  that  oonkl  be  iirocnred.     Hail  spaos  parvililoJ.  m 
have  added  manv  more  letters  which  he  haa  received  to  the  same  etfad— and  be  baa  lh»  ,:• 
oontidenoe  in  calling  attention  to  this  edition  from  the  fact«  tbat  eo  far  aa  be  is  avafl%  wbaa««  <- 
edition  has  been  compared  with  any  similar  one,  it  has  alway  been  prsfanwL 
**  Ms.  WnuA a  Ooluss,  **  fflaufws,  ttdt  Jw«»,  . 

8ia,-At  a  m<K»t1ng  of  a  Urge  humber  of  theofflelalB  of  the  Glaivow  IVwi  OMei^  held  Im*  nlgbl.  t 


to  infnrm  you  tbat  after  a  very  c^roml  exatiiioattoa  of  Mr.  M'Phon'a  ^WorUag  Man's , .  _ 

*  Practical  and  DevoUonrJ  Bible/  tli'-y  tta»nlm''w«fy  csme  to  the  deoiatoa  that  year  BIhle  was  hgr>r  Iho  baai 
two :  they  at  the  earae  time  agned  to  lake  yoor  Bible,  and  hietmeled  me  to  eedvlir  thm '" 
^- 1  liave,  tliercfure,  to  request  that  you  wiU  be  ktatd  eaongh  to  folward  thssiBe  aivsi 


am.  Sir,  youis  reapecaully.  .    .  AUDL  JEFFUKY, 

*  This  order  has  subsequently  bam  iaasseid  fnOsissljtieii*yfc 


ij  this  VtUwUt  IVvrk,  ty  JI«aiM  qf  Am>etati»M  oad  ITerAf^  er  JToa^ 


WILLIAM  COLLINS,  7  SOl^TH  HANOVER  ST.,  GLASGOW,  AlID  M  FATBRHOSm  BOW,  LOKI 
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The  Pnbllahar  has  mnoh  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  XUnitrated  Sditloa  of  tiw  ^ 
Devotional  Family  Bible."  It  is  Printed  on  Snperflne  Paper,  and  in  the  beet  etyle;  white  tha 
render  it  not  only  a  nniqne,  bnt  at  the  same  time,  the  most  elegant  Presentation  Sditian  eC  tbe  Sd^-^ 
whioh  has  ever  been  issned  in  this  oonntry. 


Jnst  PnUished,  in  Imperial  4to,  Turkey  Xoroeeo,  Gilt  Edges,  £3,  8sl;  Turkey  Koroooo^  glwrihlis  A  *J 

Turkey  Xoroooo,  Antique,  £4^  4s., 

THE    ILLUSTBATED    EBITIOH 

or  THB 

^rattital  unit  Sttintiatial  jFamilq  %ihlt: 

With  Sice  Map$, and  Thirtif-tteo  Tinted  riwtrations qf  tM  Land»  nf  the  Bible, 5yD AVID BOBEBTS,  L. i. i 

and  an  Appendix  on  B&flieal  AnUquitiet,  by  the  UUe  Dr,  Cox  qfaaekneif, 

LIST  OF  ILLirSTBATIONS  :~E1  Khame,  Peb«»— The  Wound  at  Nimroud,  Nineveh^Heftd  of  the  Oreat  >  I 
Pyramids  of  Gizeh— jAcob'*  Well  at  Shechem— Genrnl  View  of  the  Ruins  of  Laxor  from  the  Nile — Amve  :  I 
lower  range  of  Siuai— Hebron— Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Horeb— Deeeent  apnn  the  Valley^  of  th«  '  I 
—Jericho— Mount  Tabor— Plain  of  Thebes,  during  the  [nundatioii  of  the  Nile— Wildernoss  of  EaifadL  a^. 
CouTant  of  St.  Saba— Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olivea— Baaibec,  Qeneral  Vieir— Sebaste,  aBcaent  Sa  ~  I 
The  Church  of  the  Parifloatioa,  Jerusalem- The  Pool  of  Bethesda— General  Yietr  of  Trre— Osiaphaa .  lo  •. 
wards  MouOt  Carmel— ▲pkelon— Petra,  showing  the  (Tpper  or  Eastern  End  of  the  Vall^— <S«x%— Bett.  i 
Sidon,  lookini;  towards  Lebanon— General  View  of  Namreth— Cana,  General  View— Tiberian.  looking  t  ^  I 
Hermon— Jaffa,  looking  South— The  Acropolis,  Athens— The  Forum,  Rcime— Corloth.    MAPS: — Gc<>.rr 


the  Hebrews— Journeys  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  Canaan— Canaan  hi  PiiiisiMsirm«if  th-  T 
Tribes  of  Israel  —Flan  of  Jerudalem,  Ancient— Canaan  or  Palestine,  to  Ulutftnte  the  Nair 
shewiDg  the  Travels  of  St  Pftul,  between  Asia  and  Europe. 


BEGOXXEKDATIONS. 


BEV.  JOHN  BBOWK,  D J>.,  EBIHBTJBGH    *'  The  beautifhl  andiuscurata  deHneatkos  of  tlM  pttecir*!  '^ 
of  the  Bible,  by  Mr.  Bciberts,  are  incomiwrably  preferable  to  even  the  most  flniabeil  EngimTiBBs  of  Ihnqr  i*--- 
and  the  typography  is  every  way  worthy  the  present  highly  improved  state  of  that  art** 

EEV.  HEKRT  CALBEBWOOB,  GLASGOW.  "As  a  matter  of  teste  I  think  the  publMbna  wt«r^ 
great  oommendation  for  suppressing  tlw  imaginary  portraits  of  Scripture  oharacten,  and  ivtaentfnir  tbaos  br . 
ir.pographical  illustrations,  which  are  admirably  fitted  for  enabling  the  mind  to  form  a  iwwe  Tivid  eaBubfi 
Bible  scenes." 

BEV.  R.  COOK,  D.D.  IL-D-,  BELFAST.    "  The  type  is  dear  and  distinct,  the  Uthogvaphs  be«BtSf^  sx^- 
selections  from  Henry  and  Scott— two  of  our  best  practical  oumaientators— judicious." 


BEV.  JOHN  EBHOND,  GLASGOW.     "'  The  most  cursory  glance  is  snfBMient  to  „    „ 

singular  elegance  of  the  book,  typographically  considered ;  and  it  requires  little  more  to  diaeover  aarrasl  p.-  ^  I 
and  interesting  features  in  tHe  literary  plan  and  execution  of  the  work." 

BEV.  GEORGE  GILFILLAN.  BTTKBEB.  *'  The  type  and  naper  are  exoelkot;  the  iUus*rmtioD«  W  t*  \ 
Roberts,  R^  A. ,  are  beautiful  and  striking  representations  of  some  of  the  finest  psrts  in  the  soenerf  of  Uw  Ho  ^  i 
the  mai:ginal  readings,  along  with  original  and  selected  parallel  passages,  are  given  in  foil ;  anfl  tho  aotcik.  r-  I 
well-known  commentaries  of  He&ry  and  Scott,  sre  condensed,  with  great  care  and  jndsment,  by  Dr.  Joha  Jf  i  '>*'.  i 
Glasgow.    It  is,  altogether,  a  most  excellent  auxiliary  to  the  right  understanding  cf  the  ScripiQita.** 

BBV.  W.  B.  BEKBFBSOK,  GLASGOW.    '*  For  the  srtlstic  beauty  of  iU  lUuatrationa.  ftn  ekvami  -*>    i 

trpography,  and  the  judicious  selection.  fi>om  our  deservedly  great  and  distinguished  rnmmfiitatma^  Henrr  .| 
Scott,  I  nave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  no  rival  in  our  existing  Biblical  Litsntore." 


BEV.  JAMES  KNOX,  A.X.,  GLASGOW.    *'The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanoed  Yn  tbe  \r:r 
engravings,  reduced  from  Roberts'  celebrated  views  in  Ei^ypt  and  the  Holy  Land;  and  X  have,  ihctvforr,  k 
pleasu^  in  recommending  the  above  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

BFV.  CHARLES  POPHAH  XILES,  M.A.,  ILB.,  GLASGOW.     *"!  sm  much  pleased  both  with  tL.  • 
of  the  Work,  and  with  the  style  of  its  execution.    The  parallel  references,  giving  the  text  m  fvU^  wiO  itr«mt'> 
the  student.    The  Notes,  as  they  are  selected  from  the  resiiecttve  Commentaries  of  Hsniy  and  Sontt.  mn  a  %'^- 
guarantee  for  sound  doctrine.    The  Lithographs  of  Scenes  in  the  Holy  Land,  etc,  are  really  baauliAiL* 

BEV.  N.  X'LEOB,  B  B  ,  GLASGOW.    ''  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recomBieDdfaig  it  ss  •  beMtlM  EA'^ 
the  Holy  Soiptures.   The  Bngraviogs,  from  the  well-known  sketches  of  Roberts,  by  wfitch  the  Scrlpttire  h 
illustrated,  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  cotreet  of  any  hithetto  published  ia  ovr  P:*^  * 

BEV.  TH08.  BAFFLES,  B^B.,  LL.B.,  UVEBPOOL.  ''Thetype  is  olesrandbeaatifol;  of  tbslih»i- 
after  David  Roberts,  it  would  be  supcfffluous  to  speak ;  while  the  names  of  Henty  and  Sooti  an  a  ralBclnit  r^  - 
for  the  excellence  of  tiie  notes.  The  Marginal  Referenoea  being  given  at  kogth,  must  prove  a  grsM  aiTinJc  <  i 
to  the  reader,  ^ho  desires  to  make  the  Bible  Its  own  expositor. 

BEV.  ALEX  B  ALEIGH.  GLASGOW.    *'  The  illustrations  are  not  only  graphic,  but  traa^  Xtefnm  f « ' ' ' 
taken  from  the  scones  they  depict;  while  the  Omnmentaty  seems  to  contain  the  veiy  pith  and  maRow  of  Uiat 
Scott" 

BEV.  JOHN  BQBSON.  B.B.,  GLASGOW.    **  Its  typography,  iU  parallel  psaBSc«s.it>i€kMaaMBtary.Ar. 
riustrative  Maps  aiid  Eogravings,  are  all  of  a  high  dass,  and  give  it  strong  dains  on  the  pnblSe  suppOTl.  ** 

BBV.  JOHN  SMITH,  B  B.,  GLASGOW.    '*  I  consider  the  ftaUy  printed  FtoaUel  Bcftrsncea  m  aa  fsTx 
help  to  the  reader.    The  elegant  and  graphic  sketohes  of  Roberts,  illustrative  of  the  topQKiaphy  of  the  Bt>«f  ^ 
impart  additional  and  most  attractive  interest  to  this  beautiful  volume." 


^    llEV.  WILLIAM  87UINGT0N,  B.B.,  GLASGOW.    "The  plan  of  the  work  ia  cxoeltent,  empri*  »c  ^ 
g1t)<tl  References  given  at  full  len  ah.  Explanatory  Notes  and  Practical  Ohservatlons  selected  fr\flD  tho  Oharav- 
of  Henrv  aod  Scott,  and  Illmitrati  vb  Sketches  of  Scenes  in  the  Holy  Lead,  by  Roberts.  The  Lettsn>t«s  la  b«n  - 
executed :  the  Notes  are  judiciously  chosen,  and  the  accomplished  fiditnr  has  malsrially  eiihaMad  V^^  v».. 
prefixing  to  each  a  neatly  expressed  title.    The  Thited  Litho^raphlo  embeUishmsnU  an  truly  csqntotta.* 


^J/iriLUAM  COLLINS,  T  SOUTH  HANOVER  ST..  GLASGOW.  AND  W  PATERNOCTIB  BOW.  LOM 


SFEOmsv    OP    COLLIirS'8    BELF-EXPLAMATOST    BIBIE: 

OOITAinHO  40,000  FAXALLZL  FAaSAOZB,  FBIBTBS  IB  rUIL. 


!Mm  dtuftuft  to jrqif  aurf  iBatt^>Mi»«*       MATTHEW,  Tin. 

I  For  with  itluit  Judgment  ye 

i  th  what  meaaora  Tu  mcle,  11  aball 

!  meuured  to  joa  agnla. 

.  And  *  wbT  beholdest  thoa  the 

oto  Uurt  i*  n  thy  broUier'B  eye, 

It  comidunat  not  tbo  beam  tuM 

In  tlilna  own  ejef 

L  Or  how  wilt  thoa  bht  to  thy 

xjtber,  Let  mu  pull  oat  ue  moki 

It,  of  thloe  eyei  aod,  bebi^  a 


^  Thou  bjpodila,  tint  cait  out 
le  li«iun  out  of  thins  owd  eje; 
nil  then  ihalt  thou  see  dcarlj'  to 
1st  out  the  niou  oat  at  Uiy 
ruthcr'B  eja 

1  5  Give'nottlmtwlJchlabolT 
Dto  the  dogt,  neither  caat  tb  ynor 
oarli  before  iwlne,  Icat  they 
ample  them  under  their  dxt,  and 
iim  again  and  tend  you. 

BXTBAOTB    TBOK    BKOOUKZHDATOBT    NOTIOBS. 
LOBS  BmOF  or  LOnOV.    -TliapUaotUMirc,rkliiT«7i»[iilDMi.- 
BXV.T.  LmWATALSXAH]>XB,D.D.  SDIVBUSSB.    - 1  taan  aumliwl  Mnnl  pnafM, 

CipuHcriMllDf  Uwiu*rtt>olUiairil«iuo(nfiiniic«lopanlIsl  pMntc*.  olilcli  run  lnvalikiptod.    TbI 
I  HlUlM  me  UHt  yanr  pUn  !•  uoaUeat,  ami  UwL  It  taia  bHn  moM  BnoccaTtillj  cutM  unt.' 
B£V.  V^AXTEin,  lONSOIT'    'Imwikcuw  bonw ot  » rrl>n<i. •nd  m  k  deiiitiiad,  both  w 

K)HrloDotNMnDeBa,iuiiru»uppr ""  "' — ■"--■■■ 1.,.— . . — . ...... -.^> — .. 

tbs  MM  boBBd  oopy  I  omild  OnAr 


miuaMkatgitr. 

piophesled  in  thy  namet  and  In 
thy  tuuoe  have  caK  out  devilaT  and 
In  thy  luufit}  dung  nuny  woode^il 

S3  And  then  win  I  pnilte  unto 
them,  1  never  knew  fan:  '  depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  Iniqnlty. 

21 1  TheroTore, '  whoaoeTerbMnth 


m^r,,  which  built  hb  houw  upon  a 

lb  Add  "  the  T^n  doKcnded,  and 
tho  Oood*  came,  and  the  winda 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  houBe: 
and  *ltfellnot:lbiitwaiilciaDded 
upon  a  rock. 

xe  And  erery  coa  that  faeveth 
theae  aayingi  of  mine,  and  doeth 
them  not,  aball  be  llken«d  unto  a 


I  u^ftnaaMf  ef  raadlns  Uiem  at 


ID  tffsircK*t*  ol  partnUoo.  wlUcb  eaa  ttanUy  ba 

'""--*-*  '1BC  and  oraMtly  d«Miad  ■»■  ncli 

iildi  vlU  nnlTWHllT  pnnll  tavaet- 

BS7,  DB.  OAXDEUH,  ZmMBOBSa  •flobciil  haTBbaeiiilitaUik>okltilolt,UaMiia  tonaaTalo- 

B^,  DB,  OBQLT,  imnxni.  ■IIUnkftanrrTila^blepal'UoUoB.* 

HJtT. THOKAI DAI* LOBOOS.   -•«ii»r«i  b.«b«o»w»,«nWM  i 
Wetk,  II  appoan  lo  dm  Uuu  Oia  plaB  I*  no  )Ma  iblf  Bieoaitd.  iliu  It  la  tupptl;  < 

BKV.  D- T  K- mnnpIOHD,  UtnSOBOH.    'Infanliba  BaU-EipUaaMyBltte 
aod  waU4lBedpaiiUaakn7' 

I  XASIX,  S.  ])■  ft  L  L.  D ,  GLASGOW. 


tnadram*.    TM  pnulUif  la 
BZT.  TROMAM  OUTHBII,  D-  D-  SDIHBUXeH.    THaiUiMtiitwaaJpaninitawamrBaiWa, appear 
M  ma  u  bi»  bHu  HtMUa  wlUi  cnu  ^niirlcir  ud  dlaotnlBatlVD,  *ad  I  (UDt  tbal  bj  Ittta  w«k  ion  aransdn^ 
tni  ao  anaoUal  aarrlc*  10  tta  oaaa  cf  ralVgB.* 

.  BCT.  VOBIUB  IWOAID,  BLAWOT- '  I  t>*n  aiada  daflf  BM  of  roiD  MtBiplaaaton  Idbnooa  BBto 
IM  toDw  waalu  paai,  aM  1  u>  proM  u>  tn  aula  u  aipnaa  mr  uqaaflflar)  atUaftciMn  wllb  Uik  Edillos  el  Uw 
8ci1pian&  TbaI«U<irt«lKUCMi»|odMMMraaMcawl,  aod  Uw  beaMU  of  MtIoc  tbem  pHatm  to  Ml  twt 
BraaLi  nan  oaa  ba  bat  bbi  oplakB  aa  In  lbs  baaotUel  lypa,  aud  tba  ^fU  Is  vtikli  lb*  EtUUoB  li  got  op.' 


OOVT&IIIH0  40,000  PABAILIL   FAfS&SBS   PKIHTBD  II  tVlL. 

Frokdi  MoraoMt  1&  01  •  EVmoh  Mimaoo,  gOt  odxei,  Ul;  Torksy  Monooo,  Kilt  «dga^  2^ 

fl  plan  aa  Uw  abon^  bnt  on  •  luMr  IVpa, 

-  ^     - — -  _-- „,„ .__ .■o»r  Fahlt  Bnix"    Tbal^p^both  of 

B  Text  and  Beferenoea,  i,  the  aams  ■•  in  tlw  "  FimabDal  mad  Defotioul  Family  UiUo,*  <a  whioh  > 


liFECIHBNS   OF   REFEBENCE   BIBLES. 
XIVIOH    SXFEBEVOE    BIBLS. 


rMr-4a)Kfimim<>fCM4.         MATTHEW.  XVIL        JUtrmtfiffurttitmtfCbvL 


16  Henitb  onluUteniiBotwhimi 
■a;  je  that  I  «m! 

It  And  Blmoo  Fetor  «iitw«Te<l 
■nd  nid,  *  Tbon  ut  the  CbrlK, 
Uui  Son  of  Um  Ilvbig  Ood. 

17  And  Jcma  uwirerMl  uid  Mid 
nnto  Um,  Bkaed  ut  tboo,  (^mini 
Bu'jona: 'for  fleah  uid  blood  halh 
nut  revealed  il  onto  thee,  but 'toy 
Knlher  which  la  in  heaven. 

'     1   I  Bay  aba  unto  thee, 


a.M  liroChet,  and  bringetli  Ibem  vp 

Bk  XL  into  an  high  uomiUiD  apail 

•-<&  )  And  ma  tnndffurad  bcdm 

>l-*>-  titcmiaitdhla&cedidihineaftha 

*■  *'*  vun,  and  hJa  zauosnt  was  wliltu  au 


BUSY    BEFEBEirCB    BIBLK 


Mi. 


FEASL  84fflo  BEFEBBHOB  POCKET  BIBLB. 

iii,«iiilMMad,eU«ke«,Sh6d.i  Fresch  Motoooo,  gilt  edciN,  Sk 
Turkey  Moiuoook  gilt  ed|te«,  it,  nd. 


PEABL  24II10  BEFEBEBOE  BIBLI^    Seott'i  Votn. 


SPECIMENS    OF    PEW    BIBLES. 


8KALL    PICA    8yo    PEW    BIBLE. 

Colonred  Sheep,  marbled  edKes.  68.;  French  Morocco,  marbled  edges,  78.; 

Turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  12a. 

A  remnant  of  Israel  ROMANS,  XL  saud  by  grace. 

Yes  verily  their  sound  went  into  all 
the  eartK,  and  their  words  nnto  the 
ends  of  the  world 

19  But  I  say,  Did  not  Israel  knowl 
First  Moses  saith,  I  will  provoke  you 
to  jealousy  hyihem  that  ar^no people, 
ana  by  a  foolish  nation  I 
you. 


will  anger 


20  But  Esaias  is  very  bold,  and  saith 
I  was  found  of  them  that  sought  me 
not;  I  was  made  manifest  unto  them 
that  asked  nob  after  me. 


ears  that  they  should  not  hear;)  unto 
this  day. 

9  And  David  saitli.  Let  their  table 
be  made  a  snare,  and  a  trap,  and  a 
stumblingblock,  and  a  recompence 
unto  them: 

10  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that 
they  may  not  see,  and  bow  down  their 
back  alway. 

11 1  say  then.  Have  they  stumbled 
that  they  should  fall?  God  forbid: 
but  rat/ier  through  their  fall  salvation 


FOETABLE    PEW    BIBLE 

Coloured  Sheep,  marbled  edeea,  3b.  6d  ;  French  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  5b.  Cd.; 

Turkey  Mo^'^occo,  gilt  edges,  Ga,  6d» 

Tihe  Im  cfmndry  offmnoa,        NUMBEBS,  XV.    Tm  tm  <^enng  <if  tynorance. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
I  7%«  law  <ifa%mdrgoffring$.    St  TA«  $albatk 
brtcJnr  9lom$d,   87  7*«  (ato  offtittgn, 

AND  the  LoBD  epake  mito  Moses, 
mying, 
S  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Ismel, 
and  say  nnto  them.  When  ve  be  come 
into  the  land  of  yoor  habitations,  which 
I  giTC  unto  you, 

3  And  will  make  an  offering  by  fire 
unto  the  Lobd,  a  burnt  ofiermg,  or  a 
sacrifice  in  performing  a  vow,  or  in  a 
free^wiU  ofiering,  or  m  your  solemn 
feasts,  to  make  a  sweet  sayour  nnto 
the  Lord,  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock ; 

4  Then  shall  he  that  offereth  his 
oflbring  unto  the  Loan  bring  a  meat 
offering  of  a  tenth  deal  of  flour  ming- 
led  with  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of 
oU. 


as  ye  4»v,  so  shall  the  stranger  be  before 
theLoKa 

16  One  law  and  one  manner  shall  be 
for  you,  and  for  the  stranger  that 
BQJoumeth  with  you. 

17  f  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moees, 

18  ^peak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them,  When  ye  come 
into  the  land  whither  I  bring  you ; 

19  Then  it  shall  be,  that,  when  ye 
eat  of  tiie  bread  of  the  land,  ye  sliall 
offer  up  an  heave  of&ring  unto  the 
Lord. 

20  Ye  shaO  offer  up  a  cake  of  the 
first  (tf  your  dooffh/or  an  heave  offering: 
as  ys  cfo  the  neave  offering  of  the 
tfar«hing-fioor,  so  shall  ve  heave  it 

21  Of  the  fiiBt  of  your  dough  ye  shall 
give  unto  the  Lord  an  heave  offering 


eoepaeiel  pew,  oe  school  bible 

Coloured  Sheep,  Is.  dd.;    French  Morocco,  Marbled  Edges,  2b.  6d. 


/Villi  thargtd  with  madnuK 

18  To  open  ihnir  «y«i,  and  u»  turn  flhem 
from  darknen  to  liclit,  and/rvM  the  power  of 
8etMi  onto  God,  tliat  the^  may  reoeire  fbr- 
Kiveaeeii  ot  dna,  and  Inberitanoe  among  them 
wfakh  are  eanctitied  hy  fidth  th«t  ie  In  me^ 

19  Whereopon,  O  king  Agrippa,  I  was  not 
dimbediantnnlo  the  heaTenlr  vinon : 

90  Bat  showed  finrt  onto  them  of  Damas- 
ens,  and  at  Jeroialem,  and  throochoat  all  the 
eoaatsoT  Judea,  and  liban  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
thflj  ihoald  repent  and  tmrn  to  God,  and  do 
works  meet  for  repeotanoe. 

81  For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  In 
the  temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me. 

28  Havfaig  therefore  obtained  help  of  God, 
I  oootittue  unto  this  daj,  wiloesring  both  to 
■mall  and  great,  uying  none  othor  things 
tlian  those  which  the  Prupheta  and  Moaoi  did 
iajr  dKMtld  come; 


ACTS.  Bu  vcyage  toward  liotM, 

7  And  when  we  had  sailed  slowly  many 
da^rt,  and  scarce  were  come  over  against 
Gnidn%  the  wind  not  soffering  us,  we  sailed 
under  Oret«^  over  against  Salmons ; 

8  And,  hanllr  peaong  iL  came  unto  a  plaoe 
which  is  called  the  Fan*  IlaTens;  ni^  where, 
onto  was  the  dtj  €f  Lasea. 

9 1  How  when  much  time  was  spent,  and 
when  sailing  was  now  dangerous,  bvonusc  tlte 
fast  was  now  alnia47  P»<>  1^A«1  admuoislied 
ttem, 

10  And  said  onto  tftera,  Bfrm  I  pnveire 
that  this  voyage  will  be  with  hurt  and  much 
damage,  not  only  of  the  lading  and  sliiii,  Imt 
.alsoofonrliTeaL 

11  Nererthelcss  the  eentarion  belierrd  the 
master  and  the  owner  of  the  ship,  nuire  tlion 
those  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paid. 

13  And  becanae  the  haven  was  ntit  coin. 


-m*- 
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SPECIMENS    OF   POCKET   BIBLES. 


MllflOlSr  POCKET  BIBLE. 

Embossed,  gilt  edges,  48.:  French  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.; 
Turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


The  ark  rata  on  AraraL 


GENESia 


TkeearikdnBd. 


exceedingly  upon  the  earth;  fcnd  all  't^ntiHilaUy  nntil  the  tenth  month: 


the  liigh  hillB  that  were  under  the 
whole  neaven  were  covered. 

20.  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the 
wateis  prevail;  and  the  mountains 
were  covered. 

21  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved 
uiion  the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and 


in  the  tenth  numtk^  on  tbe  fint  dajf 
of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  seen. 

6  \  And  it  came  to  jmm  at  the 
end  of  forty  daji<,  that  Noah  openMl 
the  window  of  tbu  aik  which  he 
hod  made: 


BUBT    POCKET   BIBLE. 

Embossed,  g^t  edges,  28.  6d.;  French  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  3b.  Gd.; 

Turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  5d. 


Th€  dueend<m!9  tf  Shem. 


GKNESIS. 


TtoftuOdin^qrBaM. 


10  And  tbe  b^duniiiff  of  Ms  kingdom 
vTM  Babel,  «id  ISrecn.  and  Accad,  and 
Calneb.intbelandofShiuar.     . 

11  Ont  of  tbat  land  went  forth  Anhnr, 
and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Ht- 
hoboth,  and  Calah, 

U  And  lieaen  betwedi  lQn«rdi  and  Ca- 
lah: the  same  (« agreat  city.. 

13  And  MiKitdm  bcfmt  Ltiaim,  and  Ana- 
mim,  and  Ldubim,  and  Kaphtubun, 


2  And  ft  came  to  moi,  ai  they  JoonMfed 
flnom  the  east,  thai  theyibond  a  pbm  in 
the  land  of  8binar ;  and  they  dwete  there. 

8  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Ho  to, 
let  ns  nuke  brick,  and  bnm  them 
thronchly.  And  they  had  brick  fbr  none, 
and  sume  had  they  for  noctar. 

4  And  they  laid.  Go  to.  let  as  bofld  m 
a  ctty,  and  a  tower  whose  top  mof  reoek 
unto  lieaveu:  and  let  us  uaka  us  a  r 


PEABL  THBEE    OOLVKH  BIBLE. 

Embossed,  gilt  edges,  28. :  French  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  3l 
Turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edges.  5a. 


CanoAnit^s  dtutffkter  heaUd. 


MARK,  Vin. 


CkHatf«9dHkft 


Mkid  hira.  Why  wiilk  not  thv  41*. 
eiples  •oconlliiff  to  th*  tiaditlon 
of  tbe  eld«n,  but  cat  tecad  with 
onwMbao  hucb? 

6  0«  suweml  and  mM  irat» 
tbem.  Well  hatbEnlM  prophesied 
rifTOO  hypocrltea.  a«  It  m  written. 
This  people  bwioureth  m«  with 
their  lipa,  but  their  heart  is  br 
bwn  in«. 

X  liavbettlB'raladotbcjwor' 


SB  And  ehe  aiwKvnd  and  aid 
^mto  blm.Yce,  Load :  yet  the  don 
under  the  table  eat  of  the  chil- 
dren's cmmbe. 

IB  And  he  nid  onto  her,  Fttr 
this  taslng  ga  tbgr  way ;  the  devil 
Is  cone  oat  of  thy  daughter.    - 

lio  And  when  she  was  aacaa  to 
her  house,  she  fouud  tbe  derU 
ffrme  out,  and  her  dauchtsr  laid 
upon  tlae  bed. 


It  Aad  ha  dched  «t«alr  Is  hk 

~  rdoSchhaa^ 

sin?  T«iK 
I MT  ttoto  yoa,  TtasMsfcal  iw  4p» 
be  Kiven  nnto  thia " 


qilritJMidBahh.Wlqr 
neratlOB  SB«k  ansr  a 


IS  And  be  Mk  ....«,._ 
hw  Into  the  ship  ■an. 
to  tbe  other  ride.  ^ 

1«  ^  Now  Ou 


Motttn  to  take  fi'wd^  i 
th^  In  tbe  ekip  with 


PEABL  24mo  POCKET  BIBLE. 

Eoan,  embossed,  gilt  edges.  Is.  3cl.;   French  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  &; 

Turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  3s. 


LeaMntaUonfor  the 


£Z£K1£L,  XIX, XX. 


primeu  <if  I§rad, 


way  ttvta  all  his  tnuuRressloiu  thai  he 
^mth  ooniniitted,  ha  jbeil  aundy  livo,  ha 
shall  notdlci  _^_ 

S9  Yet  saiththe  hoidrsr  toari.  Tha  wagr 
of  the  Liiai.  Is  not  eqnaL  0  huuse  of 
larMl.  are  not  my  ways  eqoalt  an  mA 
yoor  waya  oneqiuut 

80  Therefore  I  will  Jndn  yoa.O  houeof 
IsdmI,  every  one  aooorntuic  to  his  ways, 
saUh  tlM  I^rd  Qt^u.  Ke|i«nt,  luid  turn 
^OMTMlffea  from  all  yooc  tnuiaRK«ariMti»; 


CHAPTER  XZ. 
1  0«d  f^tva  to  *■  tmumtlM  • 
IvmtU  4  tUlTfHMtmtm  Uhm 

CSmi  wM  r^^Mir,  tMi  prawtas  Si 

AND  iteame  to  pMas  la  the  seranthjsar. 
.  in  the  nnh  MORA,  the  tenth  itap  of 
tbe  moiitb,  ttat  eertatn  of  the  aidaa  of 
larael  cam*  to  «iqmm  of  the  '"^"Vft'-f 
iat  before  mat 

a  Tbeueatnetfaivotd  of  tha  Loan  ante 
ma,  eayiiiii. 


PEABL  DIAMOND  32mo  BIBLK 

Iloan,  embossed,  gilt  edges,  28. ;  French  liorocoo,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd.; 
Turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  38.  6d. 


let  you  n.  maAyoae  flilla 
look  10  <tf  tor  evn  if  before  y 


EXODUS.  FpTVi"* 


yoa. 


11  Notaoi 
and  serea 
did  dealra. 

oat^from  Pharaoh's  prcsoiiea. 
>aau.t«Bt 


m  DOW  ye  thai 
&•  liOao  t  tor  that 
And  they  were  drlTca 


1 1 H  And  the  Loan  aaSd  nato 
Stretcn  out  thina  hatid  ov«r  the 
laad  of  Etapi  tor  the  loensia,  that 
they  may  aooM  ap  upon  the  IiumI 
of  KKypl.  and  aat  every  barb  of 
and,  earn  all  thai  the  hall  hath 


of  larMlhadiijrhtiathabrdwaB. 
loga. 

S«  f  And  Pharaoh  caHad  oato 
Mowa,  and  aatd.  Oo  ye.  aorve  •  ba 
Loan  I  only  lot  year  floekaaod  ynnr 
herds  ba  atayedi  let  ymir  Mi 


stayed 
ones  aleo  go  with  yoo. 

:U  And  Hot  ' 

irlva  «B  alio 
oObrlnn^  that  w«  ma 
vnto  the  uma  our  Ood. 

SB  Our  cnttle 


yiMr  Mtla 


ahaBgavlili 


IT  J  JAM  nOT.T.TVR-  *  Rf\TT«PtT  rrkis/wnro  av     nt  Aor^rtxsr    avT\  «•  isssnvnvi 


ntf\« 


e  AV 


raXOS  ONB  8HZIJJVO  Ain> 


HEW  SESIE8-Y0L.  17.] 
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BDPTURES.-BT  EOYAL  LETTEEB  PATEITT. 
WHITE'S    HOC-MAIN    LEVEB    TBUSS 

la  allowed  by  upwards  of  2il0  Medical  Gentlemen  to  bo  tha  ni.i>; 
eiTective  invention  in  the  ounitivo  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  ff 
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ELASTIC  BTOCKXROS,  BOCKS,  KH£E-CAPS,  Ae. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  beiT.( 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPKESSIBLE,  and  the  best  inventi.'n  for  giru;/ 
effident  and  permanent  iupi>ort  in  ail  cases  of  WEAKNKSS  and  SWELLISG  J 
the  LEGS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  *o.  It  is  porous,  light  in  teitur*.  nod 
ineipensire,  and  Is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinarf  stacking.  Price,  from  Ts.  Gd.  to  K< 
«ich.    Postage,  6d. 

JOHH   WHIT^  KAVUrAOrnXSB,  au,  FICCUULT,  UUTMM. 
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OODFBET'S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Ii  fltrongly  recommended  for  Softeningi  Improving,  Beautifying,  and  Preserying  the 
Skin,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and  charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove 
Tan,  Sunburn,  Redness,  &c,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualities,  render  the 
Skill  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humour  pimple,  or 
eruption  ;  and  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  Skin  will  become  and  con- 
tinue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  Complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Boitlegt  price  2s,  9(2.,  by  aU  Medicine  Vendors  and  Perfumers. 
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in  one  hour.  Initial  Plate,  la.  Name  Plate,  2b.  6d.  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers, 
u's.  6d.  Greet,  58.  Anna,  lOs.  With  instructions  sent  post  free  for  stamps.  Also 
Tatent  Lever  Embossing  Press,  with  Crest  Die  for  stamping  paper,  ISs. 

T.  CuLLEToy,  1  &  2,  Long  Acre  (one  door  from  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

Beware  of  Imitation. 

BRITISH    PROTECTOE    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY, 
Incorporated  under  7  ft  8  Via,  cap.  110.     Capital,  £100,000  (fully  subscribed). 
C'hief  Office—  27,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progressive  Annual  Business  of  tbe  Company:— 

Year  ending  Amoont  araured.  New  Annua!  Premiama 

1854 £62,791 £2,123  19  8 

1855 51,413 1,766  14  0 

1856 126,182 4,552  16  4 

1857 158,040 5.982  15  7 

Liberal  terms  will  be  allowed  to  active  Agents  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

JOHN  PHILLIPS.      8 


MUSLIN  EMBROIDERY.    "  THE  QUEEN,"  a  new  and  beauti- 
fully  designed  Collar,  price  Is. ;  Sleeves  to  match,  2a.  6d.  per  pair.    **  The 
IMncesa  Royal''  Collar,  9d. ;  Sleeves,  2s.    Drawn  on  the  best  muslin. 

EMBROIDERY   AND    BRAIDING.      LADIES    AND    THE 
TRADE  supplied  with  the  Newest  Designs  on  Better  Material  than  any  other 
House. 

A  List  of  Prices  Free.    A  Collar  for  Five  Stamps. 

LADIES'    AND    CHILDREN'S    JACKETS,  on  Marcella  Twill, 
Holland,  Cambric,  6lg,,  with  handsome  Designs  for  Embroidery  or  Braiding. 

CHILDREN'S  FROCKS,  PELISSES,  CAPES,  LONG  ROBES, 
ftc.,  marked  for  Embroidery  or  Braiding. 

LADIES'  MARCELLA  PETTICOATS,  marked  for  Braiding,  and 
every  other  Article  for  Embroidery  or  Braiding,  at 

M BS.  WnxocKSOx's,  44,  Ooodge  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W.         14 


BPPB'B     OOCOA. 

THIS  Excellent  Preparation  is  supplied  in  1  lb.  and  *  lb.  packets, 
Is.  6d.  and  pd.-- JAMES  EPPS,  Homceopathlo  Chemist,  170,  PiocadiUy ; 
112,  Great  RusselJ.^|.eet»  Bloomabury ;  82,  Old  Broad-street,  Citv;  and  the  Manu- 
tory,  898.  EustoQ.^^^  Each  packet  is  labelled  as  above.  EoVd  by  the  Principal 
Groow*  ^^'  1« 


VALUABLE    A6EHCY. 
To  OHEMISIB,  OONFEOTIONEBS,  STATIONXBS,  *  o^ 

AGENTS  wanted  in  all  jmrta  of  tl^  Tt-iL^J  Kiii<;ii' 
"t    tlio    FEEE    TRADE    COMI--VNV;;      .-,  i.i -,...■      v 
,<XlCOAS.  CHOCOLATES,   nud  >  varirty  ...   .-    ■ 
intitiw,  from  Tira  OoncM  up  to  Oiia  r... 

—  -ilvte,  or  K  vaJuttblo  addUJon  to  unothf i 
>i\.     The  nnicIeSU'e  at  gaDarnl  iviwm::: 
TlOVKRAiid  Compnoj,  Wholeeule  Te*  Doailei-a,  N..    1,  A[  ■|;ii..,  ■.  i- 

SO  TOTT  SOUBLS  V¥  TOUB  PEBAHBDLATOasI 

OEE  T,  TROTMAN'S  PATENT  SAFETY  i'OI.DINO  and  f 
'^    CLASH  PERAHDULATORS.  of  Rlikind^t     Thn  Ncwl-tleMl^mmbc 

much  in  une,  are  folded  and  anroliiol  in  *  rumiiniitL,  uud  mkj  ba  Vvag  % 
u'Du!d  Imiig  jour  stick  ur  your  hut     All  Lluda  un  *iew. 

Tatent  Sithft  CiBHuoE  Works.  HigU  StnotGAtt,  Oundm  Tumi,  i 


BGIGIITON  PBEPABATORY  Sl'llOOL   KOtt  YOUNfl 
TLEMLM.  Remo>-ed  [atm  the  Ncntli  8t«<>i«.  U>  Uik  ni>i|[tib<i<ubw«)  j 
^Mck  Square.    TLr  p'i|iiU  enjoy  the  oamDMrU  uf  bom*,  irith  Uie  adnat^ 
-'■ '-  'a  Educolion,  ud  theAttendimi^e  of  imtiiuM«itlbit«rB.    Tann&  ir~ 
)  Mrs.  JuiAj.  I  -  _ 


ill  bo  fanrarded  on  spiiliflktioa  to  ! 


'.  Iiikcmuuia  BsuH.  D 


COHFOST    to    THE    FEET. 

'I'HE  PAHSns  (:OEIUJt  BOUTS  «i,,l  simiis  an- 

1-  and  sasr,  yielding  to  the  action  oT  tin-  u  < 
ful  fSiBci.  A  raluubU  lUUef  to  all  who  huOvi-  i: 
uiif  tflndoniflai.     Admirablj  iu]a]it«d   for  iN 

I'A^N^SCOBHJM8Q^dbyt.hoJ■anlorpie"■.     I.     ■      ■ 
('tT«vt,  Strand,  leading  to  Wateriou  Bridge. 


Jitet  [iiiblUhed,  demj  Sto..  tO  flt^  t"^  ^^ 

TILE  BKITISH  BVAKGF,!  i«'r  •.  \t..-.ki^  \f._,i 
adviiealB  th«  oivuB  ol  igtp-c.--' 
<Kll'<et«d  ■ccouutii  of  nCigioUK  iti<>-' 
«i  .1  medium  of  cawmunuMtion  i< 


^ 


t)DI)-8  fRiT.  Jdm!.)  Cootpleto  Works,  with 


;  Wiujam  Tbos 


tplet«  1 
*Cia,«i 
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PriML     7-   Till  OoUlan    Lkhj..      8.    2>Dhr»lh-Punnk.      B.    Ma.id.^n'i   Sen..on«. 
10.  DMib  ftjBiM  of  Scoltt-d  MarljTi".    ll.  D<  Bamh  on  Iho  PwloiB.    1!.  Dorand-a 
.PrutlMlWarkt.     13,   Prmjir.  for  lb.  Chunlwr  ol  BicHnert.     IJ.  Ofn>.  from  Sj.urstul.. 
IJ.  «.plM»ndKingPonlmi.oil. 
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LONDON : 

WARD  AND  CO.,  PATERKOSTER  ROW. 

ir.    OLEPHAlfT    UTD    eOV,    EDIITBTTBaH :    S.    6AI.I.IB,    GUBOOW:           | 

#/A>D  S;  EUfa,  ABEBDEIH:   AJTB  J.  BOBEST80IT,  SUBIIS. 

THE    FEN    STTPERSEDED. 

MAHKIXG  LINES,  SILK,  COTTON,  BOOKS,  Ac,  with 
Ci'lletun's  Patent  Electiio  Plates,  preventB  the  Ink  apreading  ■nd 
DGVpr  ivnsbu'B  out  BytnenuBof  thin  iavuation.  1,000  (licces  uf  Lmeu  cau  be  iiurk«d 
ill  otie  hour.  Initial  Piute,  la.  Name  I'lute,  1e.  6d.  Set  o£  Moveable  Xambcra, 
•Ji.  lid.  Crest,  5s.  Arms,  lUs.  With  inatructiuits  sent  post  free  fur  Btikuip!.  Al«o 
Patent  Lever  EmboMJDg  I'rem,  with  Creat  Die  fur  atiinping  pajKir,  15». 

1  4  a.  Long  Acre  (one  door  from  St.  Martin's  Lane). 
Beware  of  luiitiLtion. 


T.  Cull 


BHITISH    PROTECTOR    LIFE    ASSUKANCE    COMPANY, 
Incorpomted  uuder  7  i  8  Vio.,c»p.  110.    Ciipitiil,  £100,000  {fully  Bubgcribea). 
Chief  Office- £7,  Xew  Bridge  Street,  Blackfiiars,  Loudon. 

Tlie  folliiwiug  is  H  statement  of  the  progresniTe  Anuual  Buniueu  of  the  Compon;:  — 
Ycir  ciitling  Amount  amuicd.  Hew  Aiiiraul  Fnmluaia. 

1354 j£fl3,7Bl £2,123  19  8 

13.W 61,413  1.7GC  14  0 

l^rS lM,lt2  *,5S2  10  4 

IBSr 15B,0iO  SM2  Ifi  7 

Liboni  tennK  will  be  Rllowed  to  wtivo  AgoDta  on  npplimtion  to  the  Secrc^ry. 

JOHS  PHILLIPS.      s 


'ATENT 

OUARE  OPENtNC 

BAG 


ALLEN'S  Illustrated  Catalogue 
^.iof  Patent  FortmauteauB,  Despatch 
J  Boxes,  Travelling  Bags  with  Square 
m  Opening,  and  500  other  Articles  for 
\i  Travelling,  forwarded  by  Post  for 
p  Two  Stamps. 

J.  W.  &  T.  ALLEN, 
Manufacturers,  18  and  22.  Strand. 

BDFIUBES.-  BY  ROTAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
WHITE'S    MOC-MAIN    LETER    TRUSS 

I»  alluwi'd  b;  upwards  of  SOO  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  moist 
effci'tivc  inTeDtioa  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HKItKIA.  _  Tlie  uie  of 
a  steel  si>riug,  so  often  fauttful  in  ita  eSbcts,  a  here  aroided ;  a  soft 
bnndngo  being  worn  rounJ  the  body,  while  the  r^qniBite  renistiug  power 
'  is  aupplietl  by  tlie  MOC.MAIJT  PAD  sud  PATEST  LEVEK,  fitting  B-itl, 
so  much  onae  and  cloBeness  thct  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep.  A  deu^ptive  circular  may  be  bad,  sod  the  Truss  {which 
ciLUDot  full  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cireuitifereuoe  of  the  botly 
two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

KuknfUtiinr,  Hr.  WHITE,  B2B,  FiocadiUy,  London. 
Price  of  *  Sinfrle  TrusH,  ICs.,  21s.,  SGs.fld,,  and  31a.  6d.     Pootaee,  Is. 
Price  of  a  Double  TrusB,  Sle.  6d.,  42s.,  and  5'ia.  (id.    Postage,  la.  8d.— 
l'u«t-Oaiee  ordera  to  be  made  payable  to  JoUN  WuiTE,  Post  office.  Piceadiily. 

ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  S0CS8,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c. 

11ie  mnterinl  uf  which  theas  are  made  is  recoiu mended  by  the  faculty  aa  being 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPliESSIBLE,  and  thu  best  invention  for  giving 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  Caaes  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLIKG  of 
the  LEGS,  VAItlCOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  It  u  ]>orous,  ligbt  in  texture,  and 
i>iex]icaaive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  I'licc,  from  7il  (id.  to  16s. 
nich.    I'oatage,  fld. 

JOHH  WHITX,  KAVVrACntBEB,  MS,  FICCASILLT,  LOBDOIT. 


THE  HALLELUJAH; 

OR, 

COMPOSED,  EDITED.  AND  ARRANGED 

BT  THE 

LEV.  J.  J.  WAITE,  &  HENRY  JOHN  GAUNTLETT,  MUS.  DOC. 


TlfE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  L,  IL,  m.,  and  IV.,  containa  396 
Choice  and  Standard  Tunes,  including  83  ^hort  Metres ;  66  Common 
Metres ;  53  Long  Metres ;  243  Peculiar  Metres ;  63  Chants  ;  4  Sanctuses ; 
2  Doxologies ;  an  Anthem ;  an  Ode,  and  2  Benderings  of  the  Te  Beum 
Laibdamui* 

THE  HALLELUJAH  provides  for  136  various  Metres  found  in 
the  hnnnals  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Bickersteth,  Burder,  the  Baptists, 
Camphell,  Congregational  Ministers  of  Leeds,  Congregational  Union, 
(Miristian  Knowledge  Society,  Churches  of  Islington  and  Marylebone, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Doddridge,  Elliott,  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
La  Trobe,  Montgomery,  Newton,  Baffles,  Beed,  Bussell,  United  Brethren, 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  Wardlaw,  Watts,  Wesley,  and  many  others. 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  L,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, or  bound  together,  at  the  following  prices : — 


ElUicr    mt 
Uip    Tnur 

p>iru 
•rpArately- 


All  foar 

Tatt*  («abo 

together. 

£    9,  d. 
1      0      0 


0  12  0 
0  8  0 
0    4    0 


Ini } >erial  Octayo,  Vocal  Score  and  Accompaniment,  with  Words,  super-    «.  d, 
tiue  thick  paper,  handsome  doth  boards,  g^lt — Drawing-Room  copy    5    0 

Sapor-Royal  Octavo,  Vocal  Score  and  Accompaniment,  with  Words, 

iufcrior  p^ter  and  binding 8    0 

Duuiy  Octavo,  Vocal  Score,  Figured 2    0 

Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  or  Bass  Vocal  Furts,  Figured       .10 

Congregations,  Psalmody  Classes,  and  Sunday  Schools,  ordering  twenty 
copies  and  upwards,  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  provided 
their  application  be  addressed  to  the  ReF.  J.  J.  Waixz,  3,  MoorAeld  Place; 
1 1  ere  ford. 

X.B.  The  Congregations  of  any  town  or  district  desirous  of  improving 
thoir  Psalmody,  and  engaging  to  raisie  a  class  of  200  or  upwards,  may  receive 
Q  course  of  Lectures  and  Exerciif^es  from  the  Bev.  J.  3.  Wmtx,  rn  terms 
which  provide  simply  for  a  supply  of  books  and  the  payvient  oi  .ocal  and 
travelling  expenses. 

LONDON  .JO JIN  SNOW,  35,  rATHUi;oS.TtV.  UOVf. 


NOTICE  OF  DIVIDEi^D. 

BANK   OF    DEPOSIT, 

3,    PALL    MALL    SAST,    LONDON*     S.  W 

THE  WAEEANTS  for  the  HALF-YEAELT  Interest  on  P^ 
Aceoimta,  to  the  30th  June,  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  payable  diUiT  i  -  • 
the  hours  of  3  0  and  4.     The  present  rate  of  Interest  is  fire  per  cent,  per  ani^'j 

JtilvlUthliSB.  PETEB   MORRISON,    ICanasinv  Bir^Lt:* 

Proapectwes  and  Form»  gent  Free  on  AppliciUion. 


EPPS'S     COCOA. 

THIS   Excellent  Preparation  is  supplied  in  1  lb.  and  »  lb.   pni 
Is.  6(i.   and   9d.— JAMES  EPPS,   Homoeopathic  Chemist.    170,    Pic.t 
112,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury;    82,  Old  Broad-street,  City;  and  the  1 
tory,  398,  Eustou-road.     Each  packet  is  labelled  as  aboTe. 


COMFORT   TO   THE   FEET. 

THE  PANNUS  COEIUM  BOOTS  and  SHOES  are  exlren>f;. 
and  easy,  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  feet,  without  the  least  pressure  i  r 
ful  effect.  A  valuable  Relief  to  all  who  suffer  from  Corns,  Bunions,  Gout,  Civiiblx... 
any  tenderness.      Admirably  adapted   for  INDIA,  and  all  tropical  climate*. 
PANNUS  CORIUM  sold  by  the  yard  or  piece.     HALL  &  Co  ,  Patentees,  2,  Wtl.;' 
Street,  Strand,  leading  to  Waterloo  Bridge. 

1 ' —  —    ---  ■  11 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOE  INDIGESTION. 

NORTON'S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 


Are  confidently  reccommended  as  a  simple  but  certain   remedy  for  Ind*-.*'* 
which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  U 
medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  jostioe   call^^ 
"  Natui'al  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach."    Norton's  Pills  act  as  a  :•  •• 
ful  tonic   and    gentle  aperient  j    are  mild  in  their  operation ;    safe   ixd*?*  r 
circuraat-ances  ;  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony  to  the  b^n*  •** 
be  derived  from  tlieir  use. — Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  IJd.,  29.  9d.,  and  110.  eo 
every  town  in  the  kingdom. 

CAUTION  I — Be  sure  to  ask  for  "Norton's  Pills,"  and  do  not  be  pereua*^- 
purchase  the  various  imitations. 


THE  MANSION  GBAMMAE   SCHOOL,    LETHERUEAl 

SUEEEY. 

ME.  PAYNE  bejrs  to  announce  that  his  School  will  be  openfi 
Thursday,  the  5th  of  August. 

Terms  for  pupfls  under  11  years  of  age,  50  guineas. 
„  ,9        from  11  to  16        „         60        „ 

jf  „        above  15  at  the  date )  ^q 

of  entrance     ,         j  * 

There  is  a  junior  department  on  lower  terms  for  children  ander  9  year*  of  ic. 

Prospectuses  with  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  t,» 

Principal. 


This  day,  in  fcap.,  cloth,  price  68. 

AN    ENGLISH     GIEL»S    ACCOUNT    OP    A    MOKAVIW 
SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST.    Edited  bv  the  Autr  •    • 
Mary  Powell." 

London  :  Arthur  Hall,  VrRTCR,  &  Co.,  25,  Patemc-ter  Row. 


PRICE  ONE    SHILLING  ANB  SIXPENCE 


HEW  SEEIES-VoL.  17.] 
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LONDON : 

WARD  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER   ROW. 

W.    OLIFHANT    AND    ffON,    BDIVBURGH  :     Q.     GALLIE,    GLASGOW: 
O.  A5D  B.  KIXG,  ABERDEEN:    AND  J.  ROBERTSON,  DUBLIN. 


JgllX   HADlMiN,   PKI.VTRR,   C-\^Tr.K   J^TRKKT,   riMSHbitr. 


THE    PEN    SnPEBSECED. 

MARKING  LINEN,  SILK,  COTTON,  HOOKS,  fa.,  witi 
CuLLETOic's  Patent  Electro  Plates,  prevents  the  Ink  Hpreading  bi^iJ 
never  wafihes  out.  By  means  of  thia  invention,  1,000  pieces  of  Linen  cui  ba  mtrk^j 
in  one  hour.  Initial  Plnte,  la.  Name  Plate,  3a.  6d.  Sat  of  Moveable  Honiberv 
2s.  Bd.  Crest,  5b.  Arms,  10s.  With  inatructions  sent  poat  free  for  stunp*.  A--.' 
I'atent  Lever  Embossing  Press,  with  Crest  Die  for  atwnping  paper,  15a. 

T.  CoLLETOM,  1  &  2,  Long  Acre  (one  door  from  St.  Hartin'a  Lane). 
Beware  of  Imitation, 

A    CLEAB    COMPLEXION  !t! 
GODFREY'S    EXTRACT    OF    ELDER   FLOWERS 

Is  Btrongly  reooni mended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beantifying  and  Preaerring  tl- 
SxiN,  and  giTiug  it  a  blooming  and  charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  tvio:  \i 
Tan,  Sunbum.  Kedneas,  &c.,  and  b;  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualities,  reoili-r  tLt- 
Skin  aoft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dTyneaa,  &c,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pttuple,  ■  r 
eruptiou  ;  and  b;  continuing  ita  uaeonly  a  abort  time,  the  Skin  oill  become  and  c>.c- 
tinue  soft  and  amooth,  and  the  Compleiion  perfectly  clear  and  beautifuL 

Sold  in  Bolllei,  prite  2t.  Sd.,  by  aU  Medicint  Fendora  and  Perfumrrt. 


/^  ,f  ALLEN'S  lllastrated  Catalogue 
'  '  ^  of  Patent  Portmanteaus,  Despatch 
Boxes,  Travelling  Bags  vith  Square 
Opening,  and  500  other  Articles  for 
Travelling,  forwarded  by  Post  for 
Two  Stamps. 

J.  W.  &  T.  ALLEN, 
Manufacturers,  18  and  22,  Strand. 


P'ATENT 
SaUARt  OPENIN 

BAG 


SOPITIBES.-BT  SOYAL  LITTEBS  PATmT. 
WHITE'S    MOCHAIN    LEVEB    TEVSS 

Is  sUowed  bj  upwards  of   200  Medical  Gentlenien  to  b«  th«  miiji 

effective  invention  in  the  cimtive  treatment  of  HERNIA.    The  lue  ,:f 

a  steei  spring,  ao  often  hurtful  in  ita  effects,  is  hera  avoided ;  s  h-ii 

bandage  being  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  poovr 

1   U  Bupplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVEIl,  fitting  w.ih 

I    BO  much  ease  and  closeness  tbat  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  wi.ra 

i    during  sleep.     A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Tru^a  (nhiLh 

cannot  fail  to  lit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  tbe  circomference  of  the  kudj 

tivo  inchea  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

KaBBlietiiTar,  lb.  VH1T2,  SU,  HMsdiUy,  Loadan. 

Price  of  *  Single  Truss,  ICs.,  21s.,  28s.  8d.,  and  31a.  Bd.  Postage.  Ii. 
_  _  Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31b.  6d.,  42a.,  and  62s.  6d.  Portage.  It.  6i— 
I'oat-Ofiioe  ordera  to  be  made  payable  to  JoBU  White,  Post  office,  HccadiUy. 
ELASTIC  ST0CEIHO8,  SOCKS,  KHSS-CAPS,  fte. 
I'lie  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  tbe  (Kulty  as  liem* 
peculiariy  ELASTIC  and  UOMFKKSSIBLE,  and  the  best  invention  for  givis^ 
•'fficiont  and  permanent  supiwrt  in  all  cases  <il  WtlAKNK^S  and  SWELLlMi  ..f 
the  LEOS,  VAItlCOtiii;  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  it  is  poroits,  light  in  texture.  u.i 
iiiexiiensive,  and  la  drawn  on  like  an  ordinai'y  stocking.  Price,  trom  Ta.  id.  to  Itt. 
cacb.     Postage,  8d. 

JOHN  WHITE,  KUniFACTinUCB,   32B,  PICCASILIT,  LOnXU. 
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THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  L,  IL,  ILL,  and  IV.,  containB  895 
Choice  and  Standard  Tunes,  including  88  Short  Metres ;  6G  Common 
Metres ;  53  Long  Metres ;  248  Peculiar  Metres ;  68  Chants ;  4  Sanctuses ; 
2  Doxologies ;  an  Anthem ;  an  Ode,  and  2  Renderings  of  the  Ih  Deum 
Laudamus. 

THE  HALLELUJAH  provides  for  186  various  Metres  found  in 
the  hymnals  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Bickersteth,  Burder,  the  Baptists, 
Campbell,  Congregational  Ministers  of  Leeds,  Congregational  Union, 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  Churches  of  Islington  and  Marjlebone, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Doddridge,  Elliott,  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
La  Trobe,  Montgomery,  Newton,  Baffles,  Beed,  Bussell,  United  Brethren, 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  Wardlaw,  Watts,  Wesley,  and  many  otheri). 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately,  or  bound  together,  at  the  following  prices : — 

Either    of 
thr    four 

parta 
•rp«ntcly< 

Imperial  OcUto,  Vocal  Score  and  Accompaniment,  with  Words,  luper-    «.  d, 
fine  thick  paper,  handsome  cloth  boards,  gUt — Drawing-Room  copj    5    0 

Super-Royal  Octaro,  Vocal  Score  and  Accompaniment,  with  Words, 
inferior  paper  and  binding     . 8    0 

Demy  Octavo,  Vocal  Score,  Figured  .        .    ' 2    0 

Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  or  Bass  Vocal  Ptefcs,  Figured       .10 

Congregations,  Psalmody  Classes,  and  Sunday  Schools,  ordering  twenty 
copies  and  upwards,  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  provided  ^ 
their  application  be  addressed  to  the  Be?.  J.  J.  Waite,  3,  Moorfleld  Place^ 
Hereford. 

N.B.  The  Congregations  of  any  town  or  district  desirous  of  iroproTiug 
their  Psalmody,  and  engaging  to  raise  a  class  of  200  or  upwards,  may  receive 
a  course  of  Lectures  and  Exercises  from  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Wuti,  rn  terms 
orhich  provide  sij^jply  for  a  supply  of  books  and  the  payment  of  .ocal  and 
travelling  oxpens^^^ 

LONDq.    -  /OJIN  SNOW,  36,  PATEKNO^TER  BOW. 


AH  few 

£     S. 

d. 

1      0 

0 

0  12 

0 

0    8 

0 

0    4 

0 

L 

BANK   OF   DEPOSIT, 

ESTABLISHED,  A.D.  18M. 

3,    PALI.    MALI.    EAST,    LONDON,     a 'W. 

Parties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  plan  of  'l 
Bank  of  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  i-ate  of  Interest  may  be  obtained  with  az^.- 
security. 

Deposits  made  by  Speeial  Agreenve^it,  may  he  dratcn  teithout  notice. 
The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETBB   MOSBISON,    ITiwiagiTig  Ptr^otor. 
Forms  for  openhu/  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. 


EPFS'S    COCOA. 

I^HIS  Excellent  Preparation  is  supplied  in  lib.  and  \  lb.   paoktt 
Is.  6d.  and   9d.— JAMES  EPPS,   Homoeopathic  Chemist,    170,    Picoad.   - 
112,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury;    82,  Old  Broad-street,  City;  and  the  >!^'  . 
tory,  398,  Euston-road.     Each  packet  is  labelled  as  above.     Sold -by  the  I'rin. 
Grocers. 


COMFORT    TO   THE   FEET. 

'^FHE  PANNUS  COEIUM  BOOTS  and  SHOES  are  extremely  < 

JL     and  easy,  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  feet,  without  the  least  proc^ure  u'r  i  .  . 
ful  effect.  A  valuable  Relief  to  all  who  suffer  from  Corns,  Bunions,  Gout^  C.'la>bLi:i:- 
auy  tenderness.     Admii-ably  adapted  for  INDIA,  and  all  trr>pical  cliiii;ito$.      i . 
PANNUS  CORIUMsoldby  the  yard  orpiece,     UALL&Co.,  Patentees,  ^Wt?ih:.c' 
»Street,  Strand,  leading  to  Waterloo  Bridge. 

MUSLIN  EMBBOIDERT.    «  THE  QITEEN,"  a  new  and  Wa  ,- 
fully  designed  Collar,  price  Is.;    Sleeves  to  match,  2s.  6d.  per  pair.     **T. 
Princess  Royal "  Collar,  9d. ;  Sleeves,  2s.     Drawn  on  the  best  liluslia. 

EMBEOIDERY    AND     BEAIDING.     LADIES    AND    T\\ 
TRADE  supplied  with  the  Newest  Designs  on  Better  Material  than  odt  o:1 
House. 

A  List  of  Prices  Free.     A  Collar  for  Five  Stamps. 

LADIES'    A-ND   CHILDEEN'S   JACKETS,  on  Marcella  T^  . 
Holland,  Cambric,  &c.,  with  handsome  Designs  for  Embroidery  or  Bruidiuf. 

CHILDEEN'S  FEOCKS,  PELISSES,  CAPES,  LONG  ROBT- 
&c.,  marked  for  Embi*oidery  or  Braiding. 

LADIES'  MAECELLA  PETTICOATS,  marked  for  Braiding,  .ti  ' 
every  other  Article  for  Embroidery  or  Bniiding,  at 

Mrs.  WiLCOCKSOJf's,  44,  Goodge  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


4    GENTLEMAN  in  Upper  Bedford  Place,  near  Uuiversit)-  Coll.  z  . 

j:\.    has  Vacancies  in  his  Family  for  TWO  YOUKG  MEN,  who  may  b«  ret»i<l:.  j    : 
Loudon,  for  the  completion  of  their  Education,  or  for  purposes  of  Businoico.  »n.i  -^  r. 
will  not  object  to  conform  to  the  haljdts  of  a  Religious   HoxisehoM     R^'fcr i ' 
kindly  permitted  to  Sir  S.  Moi-tcjn  Peto,  Bart.,  Weatminater ;  Rev.  Dr.  ILiiai..*    - 
Euston  Squai-e;  and  Rev.  W.  Brock,  12,  Gower  Street.      Address  Y.  Z.,  \Va!^>  .t 
Co.,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


This  day  is  publi."*hed,  in  8vo.,  price  128.,  cloth* 

TIIEEION:    A   Dissortation    on  the  History  of  the   •*  Bea^it/'    . 
derived  from  the  Prophets  Daniel  and  John ;  and  of  that  Head  of  the  lU , 

especially,    "whose   deadly  wound  was  healed."    By  Maurice  Ceit  TaxviLi'i 
Lsq. 

London :   Wertheim,  Maclxtosh,  *  Hunt,  24.  Patemc^ter  Row,  and  23,   H 

Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


'  ^^,e^^iLif:f^^y^  c^^^*^  ^'l 
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TILE 

ECLECTIC   REYIEW: 

ttriticttf  Oounittf 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE. 


L  CHEHBOORQ  

IL  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  AUTHORIZKIi  VERSION 

IIL  BACON'S  PHILOSOPHY 

IT.  THK  INDIAN  IIOTINV 

V.  CAIRO'S  SERMONS 

VI.  MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNISCK 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OP  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

[    i    BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

'    !  1     Clilr'.'TUice  In  Mediclna.     1.    Mi'md'i  V>^vi».     3.    l.ut  jBdgni'n 

O|»ti[h]iimu»oupg.    i,  SwLiifiFiikiid.    0.  IUaIdit  or  Gtmivi  LL^enlDre.    7.  i 
i.  KingrdDwn  LfxU*,    0,  PurchtiHer  Abbev,     10.  Apoulfpllc  Sheichei     1 

Frleodlf  AJilce  tii  PiotnunU.    IJ.  Saleet  Oil«  of  Hoxca.    ID.  BunrK 

Pdpii     ""    ' ~  ■        ■     '"  

U..ir.  R 

14  lilt  HulJ  ScnplBttf.    II.  Klianliiu. 
MONTHLY  REVIEW  OP  PUBLIC  EVENTS 
BOOKS  RECEIVED  .--... 


LONDON: 

WARD  AND  CO.,  PATKRNOSTER   HOW 

IT.    OLIPII&KT    AND    ao:t,    EDTKDUBQH:     e.     O&LLIE,    QLABQOW 

o.  AKD  a.  KrNa,  aoerueeh  ;  ard  s.  robebtbok,  dlblis 


THE    FEN    SXTFEBSEDES: 

MARKING.  LINEN,  SILK,  COTTON,  BOOKS,  &c.,  with 
Cullston'B  Patent  Electro  Plates,  prerents  the  Ink  epreaiiiag  wiil 
narer  washes  out.  By  mesne  of  this  inventioD,  l,00t>  pieces  of  Linen  can  be  uiarknl 
in  one  hour.  Initial  Plate,  Is.  Name  Plata,  2a.  6d.  Set  of  MoTeable  Nuiubera, 
2a.  Sd,  Crest,  6b.  Arms,  10b.  With  mstructioOB  sent  poet  free  for  itampi,  Aki> 
Patent  Lever  EmboBBing  Press,  with  Crest  Die  far  etamping  paper,  ICb. 

T,  CULLETOM,  1  b  2,  Long  Acre  (one  door  from  St.  Martin's  Lane). 
'    ■  Beware  of  Imitation. 

THE  BEST  BEMEDT  FOB  INDIGESTION. 
NORTON'S  CAHOHILE  FILLS 

Are  eonSdently  reocoutmended  u  a  limple  but  certain  remed;  for  IndigeetiuD 

which  is  the  cause  of  nearl;  all  the  diseasss  to  which  we  ore  subject,  being  ■ 
loedidne  so  iiciformlj  grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  jnstice  railed  the 
"  Natural  Strcngthener  of  the.  Human  Stomach.'  Nobton'b  Pillb  act  as  a  powei^ 
ful  tonic  and  gentle  aperient;  are  mild  in  their  opemtion;  safe  under  onj 
ureamstancea  ;  and  thousandH  of  pereons  can  now  bear  testimony  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  their  use.^Sold  in  BotUes  at  ]h.  l^d.,  2s.  Sd.,  and  11b.  each,  id 
every  town  in  the  kingdom. 

CAUTION  1— Be  sure  to  ask  for  "  Nobton'b  Piiia,"  and  do  not  be  peisuaded  to 
purchase  the  various  imitatioiu. 


ALLEN'S  lUastrated  Catalogue 
sof  Patent  Fortmanteans,  Despatch 
I  Boxes,  TravelliBg  Bags  with  Sqnare 
I  Opening,  and  500  other  Articles  for 
I  Travelling,  forwarded  by  Post  for 
I  Two  Stamps. 

J.  W.  &  T.  ALLEN, 
Hann&ctnrerS)  18  and  22,  Strand. 


PATENT 

SQUARt  OpfNINC  -. 


KOPIUBES.— BY  BOTAL  LBTTE&S  PATENT. 
WHITE'S    MOC-HAIN    LEVER    TRUSS 

!■  allowed  by  upwards  of   200  Medical  Oentlemen  to  be  the  aoEl 

effective  invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.    The  dbc  of 

90  often  hurtful  in  ite  effects,  is  here  avoided;  a  aoft 

bandage  being  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  reaiating  power 

1   is  BuppUed  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with 

[   so  much  eose  and  cloaeness  that  it  cojioot  be  detected,  and  ma;  \m  Hum 

)   during  sleep.    A  descriptive  oiroular  may  be  hod,  and  the  Truss  ^wbich 

cannot  fail  to  Bt)  forwarded  bj  poet,  ou  the  circumferenoe  of  the  Uxlt 

two  inches  below  the  hips  being  aenl  to  the 

Kunlwtarar,  Mr.  WHITE,  SS8,  Fiooadlllr,  £oBd«B. 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  IGb.,  21b.,  2Gs.  Od.,  and  Sla.  M.    Portage,  la. 

_     '   Price  of  a  Double  Trues,  81a.  ed.,  <2s.,  and  62s.  8d,    Postage,  la.  Sd.— 

Poat-Offioe  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Joan  White,  Post  office,  Piccadillj. 
ELASTIC  STOOKDrSS,  SOCKS,  KKXE.CAPS,  to. 
Hie  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
peculUrly  ELASTIC  and  COMFKEKSIBLE,  and  the  beiit  iuveati^.n  for  giria; 
efficient  and  permanent  sujiport  in  all  cases  of  WEAKii'ESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LE03,  TAKICOSE  VEINS,  8PKAINS,  &c.  It  is  pamus,  light  in  tutun,  and 
'~  •ipeneivst  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinaij  atocking.     Prioe,  irmn  7a.  6d.  to  Ifia. 


THE  HALLELUJAH; 

OR, 

COMPOSED,  EDITED.  AND  AKRANGED 

BT  THE 

;V.  J.  J.  WAITE,  &  HENRY  JOHN  &AUNTLETT,  MUS.  DOC. 


THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  L,  IL,  HI,,  and  IV.,  containB  896 
Choice  and  Standard  Tones,  including  88  Short  Metres;  66  Common 
letres ;  53  Long  Metres ;  248  Peculiar  Metres ;  68  Chants ;  4  Sanctuses ; 
;  Doxologies ;  an  Anthem ;  an  Ode,  and  2  Benderings  of  the  Ih  Deum 

THE  HALLELTTJAH  provides  for  186  Tarious  Metres  found  in 
he  hymnals  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Bickersteth,  Burder,  the  Baptists, 
Campbell,  Congregational  Ministers  of   Leeds,  Congregational  Union, 

a 

Jhristian  Knowledge  Society,  Churches  of  Islington  and  Marylebone^ 
J^ouutess  of  Huntingdon,  Doddridge,  Elliott,  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
La  IVobe,  Montgomery,  Newton,  Baffles,  Beed,  Bussell,  United  Brethren, 
LTnited  Presbyterian  Churches,  "Wardlaw,  Watts,  Wesley,  and  many  others. 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Farts  1.,  IL,  IIL,  and  lY.,  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, or  bound  together,  at  the  following  prices : — 

Either    of 
th»    four 
pain 

mperial  OctayOyYocal  Soon  and  Aooompaniment^  with  Woxdi,niper-  t.  d. 

uue  thick  paper,  handBomo  doth  boards,  gilt — Drawing-Boom  copy  S  0 
Miper-Boyal  Octavo^  Vooal  Score  and  Aocompanlznent,  with  Wordi, 

inferior  paper  and  binding     .        .        .        •        .        .        •        •  8  0 

>einy  Octavo,  Vocal  Score,  Figured 2  0 

Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  or  Baas  Vocal  Ptefcs,  Figured      .  1  0 


Alt  bw 

Parte  boaa4 

toffathir. 

£   I.  d. 

10    0 


0  12  0 
0  8  0 
0    4    0 


Congregations,  Psalmody  Classes,  and  Sunday  Schools,  ordering  twenty 
opies  and  upwards,  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  provided 
heir  application  be  addressed  to  the  Her.  J.  J.  Waite,  8,  Moorfield  Place, 
[lereford. 

N.B.  The  Congregations  of  any  town  or  district  desiioua  of  improving 
;heir  Psalmody,  and  engaging  to  raise  a  class  of  200  or  upwards,  may  receive 
I  course  of  Lectures  and  Exercises  from  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Waits,  on  terms 
(vhich  provide  simply  fyr  a  supply  of  books  and  the  payment  of  local  and 
travelling  expenses. 


.BANK   OF   DEPOSIT, 

ESTABLISHED,  A.D.  18«.  '  '    '      ' 

3,    PAI.L    MALI.    BAST,    Z.ONDON.    8.  W. 

Parties  desirous  of  InvestiDg  Monkey  are  requested  to  examine  the  plui  of  • 
Bank  of  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  Interest  may  be  obtained  v:th  ■.:_  - 
security. 

Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreeme^it^  may  be  drawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July.     .  .    ,  « 

PETBB   MOBBiaON,-  TJffaTmging  I>tziMtQr. 

Foifnafor  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. 


EFFB'S    COCOA. 


I'^HIS  Excellent  Preparation  is  supplied  in  lib.  and  \  lb.   parV 
Is.  6d.   and   9d.— JAMES  EPPS.   Homoeopathic  Chemist.    170.    Piccai. 
112,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomabury;    82,  Old  Broad-street,  City;  aud  ihc  M: 
tory,  398,  Euston-road.     Each  packet  is  labelled  as  above.     Sold  by  the  Prx 
Grocers. 


MUSLIK  EMBEOIDERY.     "  THE  QUEEN,"  a  new  and  bin  . 
fully  designed  Collar,  price  Is. ;   Sleeves  to  match,  2s.  6d.  per  pair.     "  I 
Princess  Royal "  Collar,  9d. ;  Sleeves,  28.     Drawn  on  the  best  Muslin. 

EMBROIDERY    AND     BRAIDING.     LADIES     AND    iv 
TRADE  supplied  with  the  Newest  Designs  on  Better  Material  thAQ  acj  r* 
House. 

A  List  of  Prices  Free.     A  Collar  for  Five  Stamps. 

LADIES'    AND   CHILDREN'S   JACKETS,  on  Mare^lla  T^ 
Holland,  Cambric,  &c.,  with  handsome  Designs  for  Embroidery  or  Ik^id;r  c 

CHILDREN'S  FROCKS,  PELISSES,  CAPES,  LONG  BOB? 
&c.,  maiked  for  Embroidery  or  Braiding. 

LADIES'  MARCELLA  PETTICOATS,  marked  for  BraiJinj:.  :- 
every  other  Article  for  Embroidery  or  Braiding,  at 

Mrs.  Wilcockbon's,  44,  Goodge  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


A  GENTLEMAN  in  Upper  Bedford  Place,  near  Universitv  1\  ll,  :• 
has  Vacancies  in  his  Family  for  TWO  YOUNG  MEN,  who  may  be'r\-i»i  Li_ 
London,  for  the  completion  of  their  Education,  or  for  purposes  of  But<iuv&^  ana  : 
will  not  object  to  conform  to  the  habits  of  a  Religious  Huusehuid.  iiftV  r>  > 
kindly  permitted  to  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Bart.,  Westminster ;  Rev,  Ur,  H.iij,.  : 
Eu&t<m  Square;  and  Rev.  W.  Brock,  12,  Gower  Street.  Address  Y.  Z.,  \V^». 
Co.,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


EEATINO'S  COUGH  LOZEVOBS. 

rpiIE  RESULTS  OF  A  COLD.— The  original  cause  of  thrve-four 

A      of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  English  climate,  and  the  foanda^un  oi  . 
Pulmonary  Disorders  ;  from  a  neglected  cough  or  cold  arise  nmuy  f.ital  c»«mj  *:4  •  • 
The  most  agreeable  and  etiicacioua  remedy  is  KEATINCJ'S  CUUUH   LoZKN..k  n 
which,  taken  on  the  first  s^^mptoms,  at  once  alleviates  and  a<»otbea  tbe  r««|  .nv' 
organs  without  having  recourse  to  more  powerful  antidotes;  they  are  ad«f  u%}  t.  :. 
infjiut  or  most  delicate  female. 

l^repared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  IJd.,  and  Tins,  2h.  9d.,  4'».  fjd ,  and  U.j.  €d  f     • 
by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St.  Paula  Churchvunl,  U'Udt.n.     RrUi 
all  I^ruggists,  &c. 


laa    Aim   arrvnwnn  ■^ 


FBIOX  OHB   SHILLINa   AXTD   8IXPXH0B. 
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THE 

ECLECTIC   REYIEW: 

G^riticttf  Oouriittf  1 1 

BKITISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE. 


CONTENTS. 

""i.  FRENCH  SOCIETY  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY        -  "" 

11.  THE  VATICAN  MANUSCRIPT   .      -      -      .      -      -      -      -  igs 

III.  EVA  DESMOND        -.-.---,.._  41, 

IV.  HUMBOLDTS  COSMOS  .      -       -      - ^j 

V.  REFORSIATIONHISTORY      ---------  4.1 

VI.  THE  PBliLiL  DUTIES 449 

VII.  THE  STORY  OP  A  IIOULDEK     .----...  455 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE     -      -      .  459 

BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS      --------  468 

1,  JmUuntluD,    9.  Tb*  Two  BnbTloiu.    3.  i.  Critical  BIiIott  uf  Ibc  I^ngiuige  ui 


,. ,   jf  the  OiriiUnn  MfUgioo  aadOmrdi.     

Lciclie.  »,  "  OW  Uing^tbrMd'  tai  Uio  Jkliuulboys.  10.  Beteium  iiHlUii  ju 
11.  OurtotlUH  ^  Hi»u*j'.  12.  'Ibc  T(H1  and  Ihe  K^-  ■'  ■■■-  *=■ 
SiKbjim.    16  BelKtloni  from  Hie  Ojiretiuwlruw  of  E. 


MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  PUBLIC  EVENTS 


LONDON : 

'^ARJ)  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

.   OLij-H^y     ^jfD    BOir,  EiinrBVEOii:   a.  ci&llie,  au.B00w: 
O'Urii.      ,^a   abkbdekk:  ajid  3.  oobxbtbon,  1 


THE    PEN    SXTPESSEDED. 

MAEKING    LINEN,    SILK,    COTTON,    BOOKS,    &c.,    vit'. 
Culleton's  Patent  Electro   Plates,  preyents  the  Ink  spreadixig    a^^ 
never  washes  oat.    By  means  of  this  invention,  1,000  pieces  of  Linea  can  be  iiiArk»>-3 
in  one  hour.      Initial  Plate,  Is.    Name  Plate,  28.  6d.    Set  of  Moveable  Nuxnt-er- 
2b.  6d.    Crest,  58.    Arms,  10s.    With  instructions  sent  post  free  for  atampo.     Air 
Patent  Lever  Embossing  Press,  with  Crest  Die  for  stamping  paper,  158. 

T.  CULLETON,  1  &  2,  Long  Acre  (one  door  from  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

Beware  of  Imitation. 

• _^ 

THE  BEST  EEMEDT  EOE  INDIGESTION. 

NORTON'S  CAMOMILE  FILLS 

Are  confidently  reccommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  remedy  for  Indigent!'  c 
which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  beior   & 
medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  justice   cUled  t::- 
"  Natural  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach."    Norton's  Pills  act  as  a  ik>w->t 
ful  tonic   and    gentle  aperient ;    are   mild  in  their  operation ;    safe  under   niiy 
circumstances  ;  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony  to  the  benefits  ^ 
be  derived  from  their  use. — Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  l^d.,  28.  9d.,  and  lla.  each,  ii: 
every  town  in  the  kingdom. 

CAUTION  1 — Be  sure  to  ask  for  '•Norton's  Pills,"  and  do  not  be  persuaded  :. 
purchase  the  various  imitations. 


THE  6EEAT  OTEB  OF  POISONINO  OF  1858. 

THE  medical  profession  may  now  be  (Considered  on  its  trial  bof  .r>: 
the  country.  Let  all  persons  well  reflect  on  the  letter  in  the  **  Times'*  of  Satur- 
day Oct.  9,  signed  " Cantabrigiensis,"  giving  an  idea  of  the  number  of  deaths  pro- 
duced by  chloroform.  Alas!  how  many  are  daily  carried  away  by  that  and  otii«-: 
poisons  ? 

Issued  by 

The  BritiBh  College  of  Health, 

Euston  Road,  London, 

The  11th  of  October,  1858, 

for  the  Society  of  HvoEiSTfl.  * 


EDPTUEES.-BY  EOYAl  LETTEES  PATEHT. 

WHITE'S    MOC-MAIN    LEVEB    TBUSS 

Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  m.st 
effective  invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  H£KNIA«  Tlie  use  >t 
a  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtfid  in  its  eft'ects,  is  here  avoided;  a  e-*:: 
bandage  being  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  ref^isting  pon  r 
is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  shil 
so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  l»e  w-.n* 
during  sleep.  A  deacriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truaa  (whici, 
cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  U-i? 
two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

Manufacturer,  Mr.  WHITE,  228,  Piocadilly,  LondoiL 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  318.  6d.    PostA^e,  It. 

_        Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  428.,  and  628.  6d.     Postage,  la.  IkL— 

Post-Office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  office,  Piecadiliy. 

ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  SOCKS,  KNEE-CAPS,  ftc. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  htii  • 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  and  the  be.«?t  invention  for  givy^- 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  ,/ 
the  LEGS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS.  &a  It  is  porous,  ligbt  in  texture,  w.d 
inexpeuRive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  7a.  Ui.  to  It- 
each.     Postiige,  tid. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MAHTJFACTTJBEB,  228,  PICCADIIXT,  lOHDOV. 
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CHEISTIAN  PROPHECY ;  or  Popular  Expository  Lectures  on 
TBE  Revelation  to  the  Apostle  John.    By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Porteb.    Post 
8vo.  7b.  6d.  cloth. — Nouo  readu, 

Glasgow :  James  Maclehose. 
London  :  Hauiltoii,  Adams,  &  Co.  3 

In  Fcap.  8vo.,  Price  68.  cloth, 

GOD  MANIFEST :  a  Treatise  on  the  Goodjiess,  Wisdom,  and 
Power  of  God,  as  manifested  in  His  Works,  Word,  and  Personal  Appearing; 
showing,  also,  how  the  Permission  of  Moral  and  Physical  Evil  is  reconcilable  with 
the  Divine  Attributes.    By  the  Rev.  0.  Prescott  Hiller. 

London :  Hodson  &  Son,  22,  Portugal  Street,  W.C.  4 

Now  ready,  in  small  crown  8vo.,  price  Ss.  6d.,  cloth. 

POWER  IN  WEAKNESS.    Memorials  of  the  Eeverend  William 
Rhodes.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Stanford  of  CamberwelL 

Also  in  a  few  days,  fcap.  Svo., 

THE   CHRISTIAN   HARP.      Designed  as  a  Companion  to  the 
**  Foreign  Sacred  Lyre."    By  John  Shepparo,  author  of  **  Thoughts  on 
Devotion,"  &c. 

London :  Jackson  &  Walford,  18,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  5 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "PEEP  OF  DAY." 
Early  in  December,  ISmo.,  uniform  with  "  Peep  of  Day.*' 

ORE   WORDS   ABOUT  JESUS.    A  sequel  to  the  **Peep  of 

Day." 

London:  T.  Hatch ard,  187,  Piocadillt.  7 

Just  published.  Price  Ss.,  a  Second  Edition  of 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES;    (Firet  Series).    THE   AGE    OF 
DISCOVERY.     By  Rev.  J.  H.  Gurnet,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Mary- 
lebone. 

"  Mr.  Gnmey's  '  Sketches,'  if  anything  so  full  as  his  account  of  Luther  can  be 
called  a  Sketch,  are  as  valuable  for  their  moral  teaching,  as  for  their  historical 
accuracy,  and  lively  style.  The  account  of  the  '  First  Printers '  is  the  best  that 
we  have  seen  in  so  small  a  space.  *  Columbus '  and  *  Luther '  remind  us,  by 
their  fulness  and  graphic  force,  of  the  Biographical  Articles  which  formerly 
enriched  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  have  made  the  names  of  Macaulay  and 
Stephen  so  famous." — PatrioU 

Also,  Price  58.,  by  the  same  Author, 
OD'S  HEROES  and  the  WORLD'S  HEROES ;  Third  Series  of 

Historical  Sketches. 

Longmans.  I 

This  day  is  published,  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  18s. 

ATHENE  CANTABRIGIENSES.  By  C.  H.  Cooper,  F.S.A.  and 
•  Thompson  Cooper.  Volume  I.  1500 — 1585. 
This  work,  in  illustration  of  the  biography  of  notable  and  eminent  men  who 
have  been  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  comprehends  notices  of:  1. 
Authors.  2.  Cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  heads  of  religions  houses  and 
other  church  dignitaries.  3.  Statesmen,  diplomatists,  military  and  naval  com- 
manders. 4.  Judges  and  eminent  practitioners  of  the  civil  or  common  law.  5. 
Sufferers  for  religioua  or  political  opinions.  6.  Persons  distinguished  for  success 
in  tuition.  7.  Eminent  physicians  and  medical  practitioners.  8.  Artists,  musi- 
cians, and  heralds,  g  fieads  of  coUej^,  professors,  and  principal  officers  of  the 
university.  10.  B^q.^.'  ^tors  to  the  imiversity  and  colleges  or  to  the  public  at 
large.  "* 

Cambrifj        ^i^ohton.  Bell  h.  Go. ;  and  Macmillan  k  Co. 
^;  ^     London :  Bell  and  Daldt. 
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BANK   OF   DEPOSIT, 

ESTABLISHED,  A.D.  1844. 

3,    PAJLIa    MAIali    EAST,    LONDOlf.     8.  W. 

Pdrties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  plain  of  *  _  - 
Bank  of  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  Interest  may  be  obtained  with  mil\  - 
security. 

Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  he  drawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

FETBB   MOBBISON,   Xanasinff  Director. 

Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. 


EFFS'S     COCOA. 

THIS   Excellent  Preparation  is  supplied  in  lib.  and  |  lb.   packer • 
Is.  6d.   and   9d.— JAMES  EPPS,   Homceopathic  Chemist.    170.    Piccadi-.* 
112,  Qreat  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury ;    82,  Old  Broad-street,  City ;  and  the  Ma.  . 
factory,  398,  Euston-road.     Each  packet  is  labelled  as  above.     Sold  by  the  Prino  . . 
Grocers.  1 


MUSLIN  EMBEOIDERT.     "  THE  QUEEN,"  a  new  and  bea  j- 
fully  designed  Collar,  price  Is.;    Sleeves  to  match,  28.  6d.  per  pair.     "T'l- 
Princess  Royal "  Collar,  9d. ;  Sleeves,  23.     Drawn  on  the  best  Muslin. 

EMBEOIDEET    AND     BEAIDING.      LADIES    AXD    THi: 
TRADE  supplied  with  the  Newest  Designs  on  Better  Material  than  any  eu^-- 
House. 

A  List  of  Prices  Free.     A  Collar  for  Five  Stamps. 

LADIES*    AND   CHILDEEN'S   JACKETS,  -on   Maroella  T^. 
HoUaud,  Cambric,  &c.,  with  handsome  Designs  for  Embroidery  or  BmidLcg. 

CHILDEEN'S  EEOCKS,  PELISSES,  CAPES,  LONG  E0B1> 
&c.,  marked  for  Embroidery  or  Braiding. 

LADIES'  MAECELLA  PETTICOATS,  marked  for  Braiding,  a  . 
every  other  Article  for  Embroidery  or  Braiding,  at 

Mrs.  Wilcockson's,  44,  Goodge  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Head.  W. 


Now  Bcadij, 

THE  COMMENTARY   WHOLLY    BIBLICAL;   an  Exposition 
the    Old  and  New  Testaments    in    the   very  words    of  Scripture.      M., 
Indexes,  &c. 

Three  volumes,  small  4to.,  bevelled  boards.     Price  £3  ."te. 
Specimens,  with  list  of  styles  and  prices  of  binding,  by  post,  free. 

Ix)ndon:  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  15,  Paternoster  Row. 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZEHOES. 
rpiIE  RESULTS  OF  A  COLD.—The  original  cause  of  tlirt^.four 

JL      of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  English  climate,  and  the  ft>nn<iat2  to  ^.* 
Pulmonary  Disorders  ;  from  a  neglected  cough  or  cold  ariwe  manr  t.xXa^  <^.>rciy  x 
The  moat  agreeable  and  elHcacious  remedy  iij  KEATING'S  COlUill   I.')Z1.> 
which,  taken  on  the  tirst  symptoms,  at  once  alleviators  and  «o(»th«'3  tho  rc*pira*. 
organs  without  haviug  recourse  to  more  powerful  antidotes;  they  are  u*iA['U.Hi  t- 
infant  or  most  delicate  female. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  Hd.,  and  Tins,  28.  9d.,  4»,  6d.,  find  i»>».  M. 
by  TH..MA8  Kkatinq,  Chemist,  &o.,  79,  St.  I'aul's  Churchyard,  L<.tid..u,  «,t. 
nil  DrugL'-i.stB,  lS:c. 
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THE  PEN  SUPERSEDED. 

MARKING  LINEN,  SILK.  COTTON.  BOOKS,  Sec.,  will 
Cdlleion'b  Patent  Ci.rctiu)  Plates,  preveala  the  Ink  Epre&diog  and  of-'- 
vashes  out.  liy  meaiu)  of  Cliis  ioveatioD,  KKIO  piecetuf  Linen  can  be  mHrked  in  oi-: 
bour.  Iniiial  Plate  It.  Name  Plate  2a.  Gd.  Set  of  Moveable  Nunben  Sa.  '-:. 
Crest  5a.  Arms  lOa.  With  inrtniclioiu  seal  po«t  free  for  atuiips.  Abo  Psi^i-i 
Lever  Embossing  Press,  viih  Greet  Die  for  (Umpipg  paper  ISi. 

T.  CtTLLETON,  1  &  2  Long  Acre'{ooe  door  Ironi  St.  Hartio**  Lan«>. 

Beware  of  Imitatioii. 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  INDIGEaTION; 
NOBTON'S  CAMOMILE  FILLS 

Are  confldentlT  recommended  aa  a  simple  but  certain  remedy  for  iadigestioo.  «hi,-S 
is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  sutyect,  beiae  a  mediciiw  «< 
nniformi;  grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  Justice  called  the  "  Nstnnl  !>B«cpii 
eoer  of  the  Human  Stomach."  NoBTos'a  Pills  act  as  a  powerful  toaic  mod  fru'lr 
aperient ;  are  mild  Id  their  operation;  safe  nnder  any  circumstanoe*  ;  and  tbo^an-l' 
of  penonB  can  now  bear  testimony  to  the  benaflta  to  be  derived  ft^ooa  their  nae.— 
Sold  in  bottles  at  tg.  IJd.,  it.  yd.,  and  lis.  each,  in  ererr  town  in  the  kisjtdom. 

CACTION  t— Be  sure  to  ask  for  "  Norton's  Pills,*'  mud  do  not  be  penoMled  u 
purchase  the  TBnont  imitations. 

EEATIKO'S  COVGE  L0ZEHOB8. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  A  COLD.— The  original  cause  of  three-fonrtli- 
of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  English  climate,  and  the  fonndatioo  of  ■  ' 
Pulmonary  Disorders ;  from  a  aeglecled  cough  or  cold  aiiae  many  &tal  conplaiu^s. 
The  most  agreeable  and  efficacFou*  remedy  is  KEATING'SCOUGB  LOZEN(^;l.S 
which,  taken  on  the  first  symptoms,  at  ouce  alleviates  and  soothts  the  mpiraiiTi 
organs  without  having  reconne  to  more  powerful  antidotes ;  they  are  adapted  lo  (ii>' 
intent  or  most  delicate  female. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l}d.,  and  Tins,  is.  9d..  4s.  6d..  and  lOa.  6d.  each. 
bv  Thusas  Kbatino.  Chemist,  Sec.,  79,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  LoDdOB.  Bclul  17 
all  Druggists,  &c. 

BUFTUItES.— BY  SOYAL  LETIEBS  FATEKT. 
WHITE'S  MOC-MAIK  LEVER  TRUSS 

Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  moat  tffrf- 
tive  invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  ssr  of  > 
■tee)  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided  ;  a  anft  t«i>i- 

L  age  being  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  reqoisite  ivmtiBg  pnwrr  k 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVEK,  ginag  wKt. 

I   so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  w<>r-. 

'  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad,  and  the  Trail  (whirn 
cannot  &il  to  fit)  fbrwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  hid} 
two  inobes  below  the  hipa  being  sent  to  to  the 


ELASTIC  ST0CEIHO8,   SOCKS,  KHSEXIAFS,  ETC. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  &cn1tT  as  brine 
Decaliarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  and  the  best  inTeniioa  for  piv-i  .- 
^cient  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWKLl.|\<; 
of  tlie  LEGS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  &e.  It  is  poroQs.ligl>t  ialralwf^  it  J 
inexpensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  oTdinary  itockiog.  Price,  fto«  Ts.  6d.  to  U-t. 
each.    Postage,  fid. 

JOSH  WHITE.  KAHUTACTUSSB.  SM.  7I00A9IILT.   VOWOl. 


